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WILLIAM     HARRISON     AINSWORTH. 
By  permission  from  the  Portrait  by  H.  W.  Pickersgill,  R.A. 
From  a  Photograph  by  R.  H.  Mercer. 


LANCASHIRE     NOVELISTS     SERIES.  —  III. 
WILLIAM    HARRISON   AINSWORTH. 

BY   EDMUND   MERCER. 

WILLIAM  HARRISON  AINSWORTH  (up  to  the 
present  day  the  most  famous  of  the  many  Lancashire 
novelists)  was  the  son  of  Thomas  Ainsworth,  an  attorney 
of  Manchester,  and  junior  partner  in  the  firm  of  Halstead 
and  Ainsworth.  He  was  born  on  the  4th  of  February, 
1805,  at  his  father's  house,  39,  King  Street,  Manchester, 
one  of  the  four  houses  which  formerly  stood  between  the 
(present)  Free  Reference  Library  and  Pall  Mall  corner.* 
Thomas  Ainsworth  had  a  large  practice,  and  was  enabled 
to  give  his  son  the  best  education  that,  at  all  events,  local 
institutions  could  furnish.  Young  Ainsworth's  early  train- 
ing was  superintended  by  his  maternal  uncle  and  godfather, 
the  Rev.  William  Harrison,  whose  labour  of  love  was  inter- 
rupted when,  at  twelve  years  of  age,  his  promising  pupil 
entered  the  Manchester  Grammar  School,  March  20,  1817. 
His  father  had  on  August  11,  1811,  purchased  the  house, 
Beech  Hill,  Smedley  Lane,  Cheetham,  which  is  still  in 

•  The  position  of  the  entrance  to  No.  39  is  now  the  doorway  of  No.  57,  Liverpool  and 
London  Chambers. 
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existence  in  the  midst  of  an  almost  treeless  waste,  despite 
the  fact  that  William  Harrison  Ainsworth  and  his  brother 
Thomas  Gilbert  Ainsworth,  while  living  there,  planted  a 
large  number  of  trees  which,  in  the  ordinary  course  of 
nature,  should  still  surround  the  house.  His  life  at  the 
Grammar  School  he  has  depicted  in  a  most  vivid  and 
picturesque  manner  in  the  early  pages  of  "  Mervyn 
Clitheroe,"  which,  in  subject,  style,  and  treatment,  read 
like  chapters  of  De  Quincey's  Autobiography.  His  earliest 
works,  while  still  a  schoolboy,  are  said  to  have  been  fire- 
works, of  which,  of  course,  no  trace  is  extant.  This  passion 
soon  ended  in  smoke,  yielding  to  a  more  lasting  one  for 
the  Drama,  which,  in  the  course  of  its  growth,  promoted 
that  which  ceased  only  with  his  career  on  earth.  It  is 
recorded  that,  in  1820,  when  fifteen,  he  wrote  a  play,  con- 
structed a  theatre  in  the  cellarage  of  the  King  Street 
house,  put  together  the  machinery,  fixed  the  curtain, 
painted  the  scenery,  designed  and  partly  made  the  dresses, 
stage-managed,  prompted,  and  acted  at  least  one  character, 
for  the  exigencies  of  the  theatre  staff  sometimes  demanded 
— 0  Bully  Bottom  ! — an  almost  simultaneous  presentment 
of  three  by  one  performer.  One  of  the  plays  was  published 
in  Arlisss  Magazine  for  the  year  1820,  to  which  he  thence- 
forward became  a  regular  contributor.  In  the  following 
year,  at  sixteen,  he  wrote  a  tragedy — curiously  enough,  on 
the  same  subject  as,  but  prior  to,  that  of  "  The  Foscari," 
by  Byron — and  sent  it  to  Constable's  Edinburgh  Magazine, 
where  it  appeared  about  a  month  before  Byron's  drama ; 
and  this  was  the  first  of  many  contributions  to  that  maga- 
zine. Having  attained  the  first  form  in  the  Grammar 
School,  in  1822,  he  left,  and  was  articled  to  Mr.  Alexander 
Kay,  a  leading  attorney,  and  afterwards  Mayor  of  Man- 
chester. The  law  (which,  in  spite  of  many  adjectives  to 
the  contrary,  is  anything  but  a  withered  and  charmless 
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pursuit — to  the  lawyer)  had  less  fascination  for  him  than 
literature;  first,  because  he  was  not  on  speaking  terms 
with  it,  and,  secondly,  because  his  antiquarian  tastes — 
afterwards  so  useful,  and  so  admirably,  if  somewhat  too 
minutely,  displayed  in  his  greater  works — were  not  suf- 
ficiently developed  to  search  into  the  endless  romance  its 
history  and  growth  would  have  revealed  to  his  strong 
imagination.  He  therefore  busied  himself  with  stories  and 
poems.  For  Taylor  and  Hessey's  London  Magazine  he 
wrote  a  story,  "  The  Falls  of.Ohiopyle,"  which  appeared  in 
July,  1822 ;  and  for  Arties' 8  Magazine,  two  poems,  "A 
Maid's  Revenge "  and  a  "A  Summer  Evening  Tale/'  the 
latter  being  published  in  a  volume  in  London,  1825.  In 
1822,  also,  Arliss  published  for  him  a  collection  of  his 
poems,  bearing  the  title,  "  The  Works  of  Cheviot  Tichburn," 
which  he  dedicated  to  Charles  Lamb ;  a  new  and  revised 
edition  was  published  by  John  Leigh,  in  Manchester,  three 
years  later.  At  this  time  he  also  wrote  largely  for  The 
Iris,  a  weekly  literary  journal  of  Manchester ;  and  such 
was  his  reputation  that  an  aspiring,  and  afterwards  repent- 
ant printer,  the  said  John  Leigh,  induced  him  to  write  a 
theatrical  paper.  Of  this  venture  he  writes  to  James 
Crossley — his  bosom  aider  and  abettor  in  these  early 
literary  pranks — dating  from  Hill  View  Lodge,  Reigate, 
June  8th,  1876 :  "  I  have  no  numbers  of  Arliss 's  Magazine, 
nor  have  I  a  relic  of  a  little  weekly  theatrical  journal 
which  I  brought  out  about  1822.  Do  you  recollect  it  ?  It 
was  the  speculation  of  a  printer,  named,  I  think,  John  Lee, 
and  was  published  by  B.  Wheeler,  in  St.  Ann's  Passage, 
but  naturally  failed,  as  it  was  sure  to  do,  since  I  never  saw 
the  performances  which  I  pretended  to  criticise  " — a  cha- 
racteristic remark,  with  which  those  who  have  committed 
a  similar  crime  will  sympathise.  In  1823,  a  collection  of 
some  of  Ainsworth's  fugitive  work,  together  with  contribu- 
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tions  from  other  hands,  was  issued  in  London,  in  a  volume, 
with  the  title  of  "  December  Tales."  He  continued  his 
work  for  the  various  magazines  with  which  he  was  con- 
nected till  1824,  in  which  year,  while  writing  for  the 
European  Magazine,  he  became  the  proud  proprietor  of  a 
little  literary  bantling,  godfathered  by  Thomas  Sowler, 
christened  The  Boeotian,  and  literally  a  weakly  one,  since 
it  was  born  March  20,  1824,  and  died  April  24,  1824,  aged 
six  weeks. 

His  literary  labours  were  shortly  afterwards  sadly  inter- 
rupted. His  father  died  on  June  20,  1824,  and,  soon  after, 
Ainsworth  went  to  London  to  continue  his  legal  studies 
with  Mr.  Jacob  Phillips,  of  the  Inner  Temple.  As  before, 
his  application  to  the  law  was  of  brief  duration,  succumb- 
ing to  the  inextinguishable  flame  for  literature — a  flame 
constantly  fanned  and  fed  by  his  contact  with  the  literary 
circles  of  the  metropolis.  He  soon  became  acquainted  with 
Mr.  John  Ebers,  a  gentleman  who  combined  the  business 
of  a  publisher  with  the  doubtful  pleasure  of  an  opera-house 
manager;  and  in  1826  Mr.  Ebers  published  Ainsworth's 
first  novel,  "Sir  John  Chiverton,"  a  romance  of  Hulme 
Hall,  the  home  of  the  Prestwyche  family  in  the  reign  of 
Elizabeth.  Forty  years  later  the  entire  authorship  of  this 
novel  was  claimed  by  Mr.  John  Partington  Aston.  This 
delay,  in  my  view,  casts  considerable  doubt  on  Mr.  Aston's 
claim,  or  else  it  is  an  unusual  example  of  modesty  and 
reticence.  Whatever  may  be  the  rights  of  the  two  claim- 
ants, it  is  not  credible  that  Ainsworth  should  write  a 
poetical  dedication  of  another  man's  novel  to  the  girl 
who  was  destined  to  be  his  wife.  Yet  the  dedicatory 
verses  were  his,  and  the  goddess  to  whom  they  were 
offered  was  Anne  Frances  (Fanny),  Mr.  Ebers'  youngest 
daughter,  whom  Ainsworth  married  on  the  llth  October, 
1826.  On  the  other  hand,  I  do  not  think  Mr.  Aston  would 
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make  an  utterly  unfounded  claim,  and  am  therefore  in- 
clined to  give  both  claimants  credit  for  a  share — more  or 
less — in  the  story.  A  copy  of  it  was  given  to  John 
Lockhart  (to  whom  Ainsworth  had  been  introduced  by 
James  Crossley),  and  Lockhart  passed  it  on  to  his  father- 
in-law,  Sir  Walter  Scott,  who,  in  his  diary,  dated  from 
Lockhart's  house,  28,  Pall  Mall,  October  17,  1826,  the  day 
he  arrived  in  London,  remarked,  "  1  read  with  interest, 
during  my  journey,  '  Sir  John  Chiverton '  and  '  Bramble- 
tye  House,'  novels  in  what  I  may  surely  claim  as  the 
style— 

Which  I  was  born  to  introduce — 
Refined  it  first  and  ahow'd  ita  uae. 

They  are  both  clever  books — one  in  imitation  of  the  days 
of  chivalry,  the  other  (by  Horace  Smith,  one  of  the  authors 
of  'Rejected  Addresses ')  dated  in  the  time  of  the  civil 
wars,  and  introducing  historical  characters."  During  this 
visit  of  the  Great  Magician  to  London,  Ainsworth  was  in- 
troduced to  him,  and  on  his  next  visit  wheedled  out  of 
him,  for  an  Annual,  a  trifle  of  verse,  now  the  world-famous 
song,  "The  Bonnets  of  Bonnie  Dundee,"  for  which 
Ainsworth  paid  Sir  Walter  twenty  guineas,  which  he 
accepted,  but  bestowed  on  his  little  granddaughter, 
Lockhart's  baby. 

Upon  Ainsworth's  marriage,  the  necessity  for  deciding 
upon  some  career  became  evident,  and  following  up  a  sug- 
gestion born  of  the  experience  of  his  father-in-law,  Ebers, 
he  began  business  as  a  publisher ;  his  aims  being,  as  he 
confessed,  to  promote  the  best  interests  of  literature 
generally,  and  to  advance  his  own  reputation  as  an  author. 
During  the  eighteen  months  or  so  over  which  this  extended, 
he  published  a  second  edition  of  "  Sir  John  Chiverton 
1827,  and  subsequently  issued  the  Hon.  Mrs.  Norton's  first 
volume  of  poems,  which  was  successful,  and  consequently 
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satisfactory.  He  also  introduced  to  the  world  the  literary 
labours  of  Ude,  the  Duke  of  York's  pet  cook ;  and  published 
"  The  Christmas  Box,"  the  before-mentioned  annual,  in 
which  "  Bonnie  Dundee  "  appeared,  in  1828.  Ains worth's 
experience  as  a  publisher,  unlike  that  of  his  father-in-law, 
not  being  financially  exhilarating,  at  the  beginning  of  the 
year  1830  he  ceased  business,  making  up  his  mind  to  follow 
a  literary  career,  the  riddle  being,  curiously  enough,  how 
to  begin  it.  In  the  summer  of  the  year  he  travelled  in 
Switzerland  and  Italy,  but  returned  home  no  nearer  a 
solution.  It  was  not  till  the  next  year  that  he,  once 
and  for  ever,  propounded  the  correct  answer,  and,  as  is 
frequently  the  case  with  momentous  events,  he  did  not 
recognise  it  as  such  until  a  few  years  later.  Visiting 
Chesterfield  in  1831,  and  "  wishing,"  he  says,  "  to  describe 
somewhat  minutely  the  trim  gardens,  the  picturesque 
domain,  the  rook-haunted  groves,  the  gloomy  chambers 
and  gloomier  galleries  of  an  ancient  hall  with  which  I  was 
acquainted,  I  resolved  to  attempt  a  story  in  the  bygone 
style  of  Mrs.  Radcliffe,  substituting  an  old  English  squire, 
an  old  manorial  residence,  and  an  old  English  highway- 
man, for  the  Italian  marchese,  the  castle,  and  the  brigand 
of  that  great  mistress  of  romance."  The  result  was,  three 
years  later  (1834)  "  Rookwood,"  a  melodramatic  story, 
savouring  of  the  first  English  tragedies,  uncompromisingly 
bloody,  frankly  supernatural,  the  atmosphere  tenebrous, 
being  nocturnal  when  it  was  not  absolutely  subterranean ; 
and  the  machinery  of  a  primitive  theatrical  kind,  working 
on  hinges,  secret  doors,  moving  statues,  and  sarcophagus 
lids.  Ainsworth  had  not  at  the  time  learned  much  of  the 
art  of  story-telling.  His  plot  was  confused  merely  because 
he  did  not  begin  the  story  at  the  beginning,  and  had,  in 
consequence,  to  hark  back  frequently,  giving  the  reader 
many  preliminary  afterthoughts.  He  exhibited  his  details 
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with  an  air  of  conscious  knowledge,  as  though  he  had 
learned  them ;  admitting,  indeed,  at  one  time  that  he  got 
his  thieves'  patter  out  of  a  Slang  Dictionary.  From 
what  I  have  heard  of  it  in  real  life,  it  is  too  thorough- 
going and  artistic  to  be  quite  representative  of  reality. 
His  puppets  acted  and  spoke  in  a  melodramatic,  bombastic 
manner,  were  devoted  to  aggravated  song  and  recitation, 
and,  whether  expedient  or  not,  even  anticipated  the  resur- 
rection to  get  rid  of  some  elocutionary  incubus.  In  spite 
of  these  little  aberrations  the  novel  was  an  immediate 
success.  The  Edinburgh  Review  said  that  "  What  Mr. 
Ainsworth  has  ventured  to  do,  and  successfully,  is  to 
revive  the  almost  exploded  interest  afforded  by  the  super- 
natural ;  and  to  preserve  this,  not  in  connection  with  days 
long  gone  by,  but  side  by  side  with  the  sober  realities  of 
r  with  the  convivialities  of  Yorkshire  squires  and 
country  attorneys,  with  the  humours  of  Justices  of  the 
Peace,  and  the  feats  of  Dick  Turpin,  the  highwayman." 
The  principal,  of  many  with  which  he  was  credited,  the 
famous  ride  to  York,  was  also  a  feat  of  literary  production. 
Ainsworth  himself  says  that  this  "  composition  of  one  hun- 
dred novel  pages  in  less  than  twenty-four  hours  was 
achieved  at  The  Elms,  a  house  I  then  occupied  at  Kilburn." 
When  the  success  of  this  novel  and  his  own  popularity 
were  practically  assured,  he  immediately  began  another, 
"Crichton,"  the  subject  being  the  career  of  the  famous 
Scottish  lad  at  the  court  of  Henri  Trois  of  France.  This 
story  seems  apparently  to  have  been  inspired  by  Dumas, 
whose  novel,  "  La  Reine  Margot,"  it  immediately  follows  in 
point  of  actual  historical  time.  It  differs,  however,  from 
the  style  of  the  great  French  romancer  in  its  somewhat 
slow  and  cumbrous  progression  ;  the  brisk  dialogue  of  the 
Gallic  romance  giving  place  to  over-elaboration  of  detail 
and  description,  a  fault  due  to  Ainsworth  s  mastery  of 
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matters  antiquarian  and  an  anxiety  not  to  omit  or  falsify 
the  veriest  trifle,  a  fault  less  apparent  in  his  later  historical 
novels  than  in  his  first.  In  characterisation  in  this  particular 
story  Ainsworth  is  less  brilliant  than  Dumas,  though  quite 
as  true.  The  persons  who  appear  in  each  story  are  identi- 
fiable, probably  since  Ainsworth,  like  Dumas,  derived 
much  of  his  information  from  "  Les  Tablettes  "  of  Pierre 
L'Estoile,  the  French  Pepys  of  1540,  a  very  gossip,  who 
had  a  passion  for  jotting  down  in  a  jumble  all  kinds  of 
notes,  public  and  private,  literary  and  obituary,  in  a  lavish 
and  careless  manner.  "  Crichton,"  for  the  manuscript  of 
which  Ainsworth  received  £350  from  Mr.  Macrone,  was 
published  in  the  spring  of  1837,  and  had  a  remarkably 
rapid  sale. 

Ainsworth's  next  novel  was  "  Jack  Sheppard,"  which 
was  secured  for  Bentley's  Miscellany  by  its  then  editor, 
Charles  Dickens ;  the  first  instalment  appearing  in  the 
number  for  January,  1839,  the  story  running  through  the 
year.  It  was  eagerly  read,  and  when  brought  out  in  three 
volumes  towards  the  close  of  the  year,  with  illustrations 
by  George  Cruikshank,  its  sale  at  the  time  exceeded  that 
of  "  Oliver  Twist."  So  popular  was  it  with  all  sorts  and 
conditions  of  men  that  it  was  produced  in  dramatic  form 
simultaneously  at  eight  different  theatres  in  London  alone, 
and  in  some  instances  George  Cruikshank's  designs  were 
used  as  scenes.  This  was  the  opportunity  for  those  critics 
to  whom  Dick  Turpin  was  a  bugbear  to  object  to  the 
glorification  of  such  a  vulgar,  selfish  rascal  as  Jack  Shep- 
pard. True,  they  said,  we  had  previously  had  "  The 
Beggars'  Opera  "  and  "  Jonathan  Wild  the  Great,"  but  for 
the  criminals  there  depicted  their  authors  had  not  enlisted 
such  sympathy  as,  by  his  art,  Ainsworth  had  done  for 
Jack  Sheppard.  The  well-merited  execution  of  the  latter 
had  been  apotheosised  almost  into  a  martyrdom,  and  it 
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was  said  that  this  story  made  housebreakers,  as  in 
Germany  Schiller's  first  play  had  made  robbers.  What- 
ever the  truth  of  the  various  antagonistic  criticisms,  and 
whatever  the  sarcasm,  scorn,  and  vituperation  flung  at 
Ainsworth,  they  were  yet,  and  more  especially  from  the 
mouths  of  opponents,  high  encomiums  on  Ainsworth's 
power  as  an  author.  Realising  this,  he  thenceforward  used 
his  gifts  in  a  wiser  direction,  and  never  again  transformed 
a  close-cropped  blackguard  into  a  golden-haired  seraph. 

In  March,  1840,  on  Dickens'  retirement  from  the  editor- 
ship of  BentUya,  he  was  succeeded  by  Ainsworth,  at  a 
salary  of  £51  per  month.  Ainsworth,  indefatigable, 
immediately  set  to  work  upon  two  novels,  in  succession, 
"  The  Tower  of  London  "  and  "  Guy  Fawkes."  These,  his 
first  attempts  to  adapt  English  history  to  fiction,  ran 
together  in  Bentleys  during  1840  and  1841.  "  The  Tower 
of  London "  appeared  in  volume  form  in  1840,  and  dealt 
with  the  period  between  the  death  of  Edward  VI.  and  the 
execution  of  Lady  Jane  Grey.  Ainsworth,  struck  with 
the  idea  of  the  Tower  as  a  background,  endeavoured  to 
show  it  as  a  palace,  fortress,  and  prison ;  and  such  was  his 
desire  for  accuracy  of  detail  that  he  once  got  up  in  the 
dead  of  night,  rushed  to  the  Tower  and  roused  the  warders, 
in  order  to  satisfy  his  mind  upon  some  trivial  matter  of 
doorways  and  passages.  His  method  of  dealing  with  his- 
tory was  to  saturate  himself  with  all  the  known  details, 
and,  as  far  as  possible,  the  actual  background  of  the  parti- 
cular events  he  had  decided  to  use  as  the  nucleus  of  his 
novel,  and  around  and  among  these  he,  without  alteration 
of  the  facts,  or  the  fate  of  historical  celebrities,  wove 
subtle  bye-plots  and  invented  personages  unknown  t<> 
English  history,  that,  more  or  less,  had,  in  the  story,  some 
influence  upon  the  main  event,  "  Guy  Fawkes,"  a  tragedy 
of  fanaticism,  both  hero  and  heroine  dying  violent  deaths, 
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was  published  in  1841.  At  the  end  of  1840,  the  proprietors 
of  the  Sunday  Times,  projecting  an  entirely  new  feature 
in  newspaper  management,  offered  Ains worth  £1,000  for  a 
novel,  to  begin  with  the  first  week  and  close  with  the  end 
of  the  year  1841.  This  offer  he  accepted,  and  with  the 
New  Year  appeared  the  opening  chapters  of  "Old  St.  Paul's, 
a  Tale  of  the  Plague  and  the  Fire  " ;  a  narrative  of  possets 
and  powders,  and  of  the  breaking  forth  of  boils  and  blains 
both  on  man  and  on  beast.  A  gruesome  story,  and  yet, 
says  Laman  Blanchard,  "  with  what  a  gentle  and  refining 
humanity  he  has  detained  us  amidst  what  was  loathsome, 
to  exhibit  to  us,  as  it  were,  the  lily  in  the  charnel-house  ; 
and  carried  us  through  the  pestilence  and  the  flame,  to 
vindicate  the  severity  of  human  trials,  to  inculcate  salu- 
tary lessons  of  exertion  and  endurance,  and  track  the 
course  of  faith  and  courage  and  happiness  through  all." 
Ainsworth,  with  the  twin  novels  growing  side  by  side  in 
Bentley's,  and  the  editorial  requirements  of  that  magazine, 
had  so  much  work  on  his  hands  that  he  did  for  the  Sunday 
Times  of  necessity  what  a  later  romancist,  James  F.  Smith, 
did  from  choice  for  the  early  numbers  of  the  London 
Journal ;  that  is,  he  wrote  each  instalment  of  "  Old  St. 
Paul's"  just  as  it  was  wanted  for  the  press.  Notwith- 
standing, he  never  neglected  his  duties  to  his  friends 
or  to  himself.  This  I  consider  a  feat  far  surpassing 
that  of  the  writing  of  the  ride  to  York;  as,  in  addi- 
tion, during  this  period,  he  found  time  to  sit,  or  rather 
stand,  to  H.  W.  Pickersgill,  R.A.,  for  the  portrait  exhibited 
at  the  Royal  Academy  in  1841;  where  he  is  depicted,  says 
Blanchard,  "not  as  some  pale,  worn,  pining  scholar- 
some  fagging,  half-exhausted  periodical  romancer — but 
as  an  English  gentleman  of  goodly  stature,  and  well- 
set  limbs,  with  a  fine  head  on  his  shoulders  and  a  heart 
to  match ; "  which  latter,  however,  is  not  shown  in  the 
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picture.  This  portrait  he  afterwards  presented  to  the 
Chetham  Library,  the  feoffees  of  which  have  lent  it  to  the 
Manchester  Corporation,  who  have  placed  it  in  their 
Free  Reference  Library,  where  it  occupies  a  prominent 
position  at  the  staircase  head.  A  reproduction  of  this 
picture — the  first,  I  believe — by  the  kindness  of  the 
authorities  in  power,  I  have  been  able  to  obtain  to  accom- 
pany this  paper. 

Ainsworth's  editorship  of  Bentleys  came  to  an  end  with 
the  year  1841,  and  in  February  of  the  following  year  he 
issued,  with  more  prospect  of  success  than  gladdened  his 
launching  of  The  Boeotian,  a  magazine  bearing  his  own 
name,  Ainsworth's  Magazine,  for  which  his  pen  was 
responsible  for  the  first  serial,  "The  Miser's  Daughter," 
which  he,  at  the  time,  regarded  as  his  favourite  among 
his  own  novels,  and  accordingly  dedicated  to  his  t 
daughters,  Fanny,  Emily,  and  Blanche.  Of  this  magazine 
an  interesting  contemporary  note  occurs  in  Blanchard's 
article  on  Ainsworth  in  the  Mirror  for  1N42.  "  Its 
success,"  he  remarks,  "measured  by  the  sale  of  the  first 
volume,  now  completed"  [June,  1842]  "surpasses,  it  is 
said,  by  many  degrees  that  of  any  similar  periodical  that 
ever  made  its  appearance.  Its  editor  had  surrounded 
himself  by  many  able  writers,  but  his  reliance,  perhaps, 
was  upon  a  new  tale  from  his  own  pen,  'The  Miser's 
Daughter.'  Though  scarcely  half  finished,  public  opinion 
seems  to  have  set  its  seal  upon  this  fine-toned  and 
charmingly  coloured  story  as  'the  favourite  and  the  flower/ 
Of  this  work  Cruikshank  is  the  illustrator;  but  Mr. 
Ainsworth,  it  seems,  purposes  to  keep  the  imagination  of 
a  second  artist  employed,  for  in  July  he  opens,  in  his 
magazine,  a  new  tale,  entitled.  Windsor  Castle/  for  which 
the  celebrated  Tony  Johannot  is  to  furnish  steel 
engravings,  and  Alfred  Delamotte  woodcuts." 
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A  month  after  the  first  issue,  on  March  15,  it  was 
Ainsworth's  affliction  to  lose  his  surviving  parent,  "  the 
revered  mother  who  had  taken  pride  in  his  rising  fame, 
and  had  found  joy  in  his  constant  affection."  To  her  he 
had  dedicated  four  years  before  (October  18,  1837),  a  new 
edition  of  "  Rookwood,"  the  novel  that  first  brought  him 
fame ;  and  of  her  he  there  most  beautifully  says:  "Exposed 
to  trials  of  no  ordinary  difficulty,  and  visited  by  domestic 
afflictions  of  no  common  severity,  you,  my  dear  mother, 
have  borne  up  against  the  ills  of  life  with  a  fortitude  and 
resignation  which  those  who  know  you  best  can  appreciate, 
but  which  none  can  so  well  understand  or  so  thoroughly 
appreciate  as  myself.  Suffering  is  the  lot  of  all;  submission 
under  the  dispensation  is  permitted  to  few ;  and  it  is  my 
fervent  hope  that  my  own  children  may  emulate  your 
virtues,  if  they  are  happily  spared  your  sorrows." 

The  story  of  "Windsor  Castle,"  extending  from  the 
period  of  Anne  Boleyn's  entry  into  the  life  of  Henry  VIII. 
to  her  exit  (and  containing,  as  an  interlude,  a  clever,  though 
in  its  place,  an  inartistic  interpolation  of  the  history  of 
the  Castle  that  has  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  the  story, 
and  would  be  infinitely  better  as  an  appendix),  was  com- 
pleted and  published  in  1843.  The  same  year  witnessed 
the  appearance  in  his  magazine  of  "  St.  James's,  or  the 
Court  of  Queen  Anne,"  published  in  volume  form  in  1844. 
This  story  of  what  is  known  as  the  Conspiracy  of  the 
Junta  (not  to  be  confounded  with  that  of  the  previous 
reign)  is  remarkable  for  the  astute  manner  in  which  the 
conspiracy  is  unfolded,  as  well  as  for  a  most  generous 
defence  of  the  character  of  the  Duke  of  Marlborough. 

After  the  publication  of  this  novel,  Ainsworth  took  a 
four  years'  holiday  from  fiction,  though  not  from  literary 
work,  until  he  was  tempted  from  his  comparative  repose 
by  another  offer  of  £1,000  from  the  Sunday  Times  for  a 
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second  story,  This,  "  The  Lancashire  Witches,  a  Romance 
of  Pendle  Forest,"  was  the  serial  story  of  that  paper  during 
1848,  and  on  its  subsequent  publication,  bore  a  dedication 
to  James  Crossley,  editor  of  "  The  Discoverie  of  Witches 
in  the  County  of  Lancaster."  Again  followed  an  interval 
of  retirement  from  the  writing  of  romance,  during  which 
Ainsworth  ceased  the  issue  of  his  magazine  in  1853, 
having  acquired  the  2?ew  Monthly  Magazine,  which  he 
conducted  for  many  years.  This  seemed  to  give  an  addi- 
tional impetus  to  Ainsworth's  literary  work,  which  lasted 
till  his  death.  From  1854  to  1882  scarcely  a  year  passed 
without  a  novel  from  his  hand ;  and  when  this  happened 
he  published  two  in  one  year  in  recompense.  The  "  Star 
Chamber"  was  given  to  the  world  in  1854,  followed  in  the 
same  year  by  the  "  Flitch  of  Bacon,  or  the  Custom  of  Dun- 
mow,"  which  was  planned  many  years  before  it  was  written. 
Ainsworth  most  appropriately  dedicated  this  to  Chevalier 
(since  Baron) and  Madame  Bernhard  Tauchnitz,  well-known 
patterns  of  conjugal  attachment  One  of  the  characters 
in  this  story,  Sir  Gilbert  Montfichct,  who  was  a  prodigal 
for  a  very  short  time,  suggested  that  of  Gage  de  Mon- 
thermer,  the  hero  of  his  next  novel,  "  The  Spendthrift." 
This  first  saw  the  light  in  Bentleys  Miscellany,  in  1856. 
The  following  year  Ainsworth's  most  characteristic  novel, 
the  "Life  and  Adventures  of  Mervyn  Clitheroe,"  was 
written.  Told  by  the  hero  himself,  the  story  is  vivacious 
and  interesting  to  the  end,  and  contains  incidentally  a 
charming  and  picturesque  description  of  the  life  and 
scenery  of  Manchester  and  the  surrounding  localities  aa 
they  appeared  when  George  the  Fourth  was  King — all  the 
more  valuable,  coming,  as  it  did,  from  the  memory  and  pen 
of  a  ready  writer  who  was  born  and  bred  in  the  country 
he  describes.  This  tale  was  to  Ainsworth  what  "  David 
Copper-field  "  was  to  Dickens;  the  author  of  each  story  drew 
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upon  his  autobiography  for  a  large  part  of  the  character, 
scenery,  and  incident.  In  John  Brideoake,  the  bosom 
friend  of  Mervyn,  Ainsworth.  drew  with  most  loving  touch 
the  character  and  misfortunes  of  his  brother  Gilbert.  The 
parallel,  so  far  as  I  am  aware,  has  not  been  noticed  before, 
and  I  therefore  describe  it.  John  Brideoake,  a  clever  but 
poor  lad,  rising  rapidly  in  the  school,  succumbs  to  brain 
fever  on  the  verge  of  obtaining  a  scholarship.  He  loses 
this,  but  manages  to  get  to  Oxford,  with  merely  a  sizar- 
ship.  Here,  again,  the  delicate  state  of  his  health  pre- 
cludes the  hard  study  so  necessary  for  his  future  success, 
and  though  he  takes  his  degree  it  is  nothing  more.  This 
was  the  tragedy  of  Gilbert's  life,  and  part  of  that  of  his 
mother,  to  which  Ainsworth  so  delicately  alluded  in  the 
dedication  to  "  Rookwood,"  already  quoted.  A  fracture  of 
the  skull  in  early  youth,  brain  fever,  renewal  of  the  attack 
under  study,  and  consequent  inability  to  exert  his  brain 
without  serious  results.  "Poor  Gilbert,"  says  Ainsworth, 
writing  to  James  Crossley,  on  May  22,  1876,  and  "poor 
Gilbert"  again  to  the  same  gentleman  on  June  8,  1876. 
And  in  this  pathetic  and  affectionate  strain  does  Mervyn 
always  allude  to  John  Brideoake. 

In  1859,  Ainsworth  varied  his  work  by  writing  a  long 
poem,  "  The  Combat  of  Thirty,  from  an  old  Breton  Lay  of 
the  Fourteenth  Century  ";  but  resumed  his  usual  routine 
the  next  year  when  he  wrote  "  Ovingdean  Grange,  a  Tale 
of  the  South  Downs."  This  is  a  curious  and  unique 
instance  of  the  sequel  to  a  novel  appearing  before  its 
predecessor  in  actual  time.  "  Boscobel,  or  The  Royal  Oak," 
written  twelve  years  afterwards,  relates  what  has  been 
styled  "the  most  romantic  piece  of  English  history  we 
possess,"  the  escape  of  Charles  the  Second  after  the  last 
battle  of  Worcester  in  1651,  to  his  flight  to  Salisbury 
Plain ;  whilst  "  Ovingdean  Grange  "  continues  his  flight 
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from  the  Plain  to  his  departure  for  France.  In  1861, 
Ainsworth  wrote  "The  Constable  of  the  Tower"  for 
Bentley's,  which  was  followed  in  1862  by  "  The  Lord  Mayor 
of  London,  or  City  Life  in  the  Last  Century,"  and  in  ! 
"Cardinal  Pole,  or  The  Days  of  Philip  and  Mary."  In 
18G4-,  Bentieya  issued  "John  Law,  the  Projector."  The 
year  1865  was  a  busy  one  with  Ainsworth,  who  wrote  two 
novels,  "  The  Spanish  Match,  or  Charles  Stuart  in  Madrid," 
and  "  Myddleton  Pomfret."  "  The  Constable  de  Bourbon  " 
appeared  in  1866  ;  "  Old  Court "  in  1867  ;  "  The  South  Sea 
Bubble,"  in  1868 ;  "  Hilary  St.  Ives,"  in  1869 ;  "  Talbot 
Harland,"  in  1870  ;  "Tower  Hill,"  in  1871 ;  "  Boscobel,"  in 
1872  ;  and  "  The  Good  Old  Times,"  afterwards  called  "  The 
Manchester  Rebels,  or  the  Fatal  '45,"  in  1873.  In  giving 
his  reason  for  this  abrupt  change  of  title,  Ainsworth  very 
generously  said :  "  The  first  edition  of  this  work  bore  the 
title,  'The  Good  Old  Times,'  but  it  having  recently 
been  mentioned  to  me  by  the  publishers  that  a  popular 
authoress  had  in  preparation  a  work  similarly  designated, 
I  willingly  relinquish  the  title  to  her,  contenting  myself 
with  the  present  designation,  which  indeed  is  more 
appropriate  than  the  other  to  a  tale  dealing  so  largely 
with  the  formation  and  fate  of  the  unfortunate  Manchester 
regiment."  This  story  describes  with  more  circumst 
the  Young  Pretender's  stay  in  Manchester,  and  is,  in  some 
sense,  a  pendant  to  Sir  Walter  Scott's  "  Waverley,  in 
i»  tho  Prince's  adventures  hi  that  town  are  merely 
alluded  to  in  a  few  lines.  "Jemmy  Dawson,"  the  subject 
<>t  Shenstone's  well-known  ballad  is,  of  course,  one  of  tho 
heroes  of  the  narrative.  From  his  publication  of 
"  Boscobel,"  in  1872,  the  adventures  of  tho  later  Stuarts 
had  a  fascination  for  Ainsworth,  for  he  has  more  to  record 
of  them  than  of  any  other  Royal  family.  After  that 
he  wrote  "The  Manchester  Rebels';  th.-n.  in  1^7:-  after 
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an  interpolation  of  two  novels  in  1874,  "Merry  England, 
or  Nobles  and  Serfs,"  and  "  The  Goldsmith's  Wife,"  he 
reverted  to  the  Old  Pretender  in  "Preston  Fight,  or  the 
Insurrection  of  1715,"  the  hero  of  this  being  the  ill-fated 
Earl  of  Derwentwater,  and  the  central  incident  that  of 
the  old  Lancashire  ballad  : — 

My  Lord  Derwentwater  did  swear, 

If  that  proud  Preston  he  came  near  ; 

Ere  the  right  should  starve  and  the  wrong  should  stand, 

He  would  drive  them  into  some  foreign  land. 

In  1876  he  published  "Chetwynd  Calverley,"  which  was 
merely  a  temporary  relief  from  Stuart  history.  Of  this 
story,  in  the  letter  to  James  Crossley,  May  22, 1876,  already 
quoted,  he  remarks,  "  In  the  course  of  a  few  days  I  shall 
send  you  a  book  which  I  have  just  finished, '  Chetwynd  Cal- 
verley.' In  it  I  have  introduced  a  curious  poisoning  case 
that  bears  a  remarkable  resemblance  to  the  Balham  mystery.* 
I  think  the  story  will  interest  you.  When  you  have  read 
the  book,  be  good  enough  to  hand  it  over  to  the  Chetham 
Library."  In  a  letter  a  month  later,  June  8,  1876,  to  the 
same  fortunate  recipient,  he  alludes  to  his  next  novel 
thus :  "  I  have  now  resumed  the  '  Leaguer  of  Lathom/ 
which  I  had  suspended  for  a  time.  It  will  be  pub- 
lished about  October."  The  full  title  is  "The  Leaguer 
of  Lathom,  a  Tale  of  the  Civil  War  in  Lancashire."  This 
is,  of  course,  another  Stuart  story,  and,  historically,  is  the 
immediate  prologue  to  Scott's  "  Peveril  of  the  Peak."  It 
extends  from  the  year  1642  to  the  execution  of  Lord  Derby 
in  Bolton  in  1651,  and  includes  the  sieges  of  Manchester, 
Lathom  House,  near  Wigan,  Stockport,  Preston,  Warring- 
ton,  Liverpool,  and  the  blowing  up  of  Hoghton  Tower,  a 
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suggestively  thrilling    list      The    Saturday  Review,   of 
November  11,  1876,  however,  said  that  this  novel  "con- 
tained a  peculiarly  placid  account  of  an  episode  in  the 
Great  Rebellion.     To  judge  from  what  we  learn  from  Mr- 
Harrison   Ainsworth,  the  Civil  War  often  degenerated 
into  a  sort  of  game  of  prisoner's  base.    The  captains  and 
colonels  and  knights-at-arms  eternally  came  and  went  in 
the  hostile  camps  with  safe-conducts  in  their  pockets. 
When  any  interesting  character  was  taken  prisoner,  he 
was  exchanged,  after  waiting  with  his  captors  for  about 
the  space  of  time  usually  occupied  by  a  morning  call. 
The  losses  of  the  garrison  of  Lathom  in  their  sorties  hardly 
amounted  to  the  disaster  caused  by  the  fall  of  the  familiar 
'one  Cossack*  in  the  Crimean  war."     To  some  extent 
these  remarks,  though  gratuitously  sarcastic,  are  true. 
The  notice    concludes  with:  "Mr.   Harrison    Ainsworth 
clearly  shares  the  opinion  held  by  Mr.  Thackeray  in  his 
later  years,  that  love-scenes  and  the  '  business '  of  a  story 
are  rather  beneath  the  notice  of  a  mature  novelist.    When 
he  touches  on  facts  which  he  has  read  about,  his  style 
becomes  simple,  straightforward,  and  more  attractive  than 
that  of  many  fashionable  romances."      In  1877  Ainsworth 
published  "The  Fall  of  Somerset,"  and  in  1878  another 
Stuart  novel,  "  Beatrice  Tyldesley,"  a  story  of  the  misfor- 
tunes of  the  exiled  James  II.,  and  describing  the  Jacobite 
Trials  in  Lancashire  in  1694.     Another  story  of  the  Revo- 
lution of  1688,  entitled  "James  the  Second,"  and  bearing 
Ainsworth's  name  on  the  title  page,  seems,  from  its  style, 
choice  of  subject  and  treatment,  to  be  from  his  pen, 
though  I  have  been  unable  to  find  any  note  of  it  in  any 
published  account  of  his  life  and  work.     In  1880  he  wrote 
"  Beau  Nash,  or  Bath  in  the  Last  Century,"  and  issued  in 
one  volume  three  short  stories  under  the  title  of  the  first, 
41  Auriol." 
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On  the  15th  of  September,  1881,  in  his  seventy-seventh 
year,  he  received  a  splendid  testimony  of  admiration  and 
esteem  from  his  native  city.  The  then  Mayor  of  Man- 
chester (afterwards  Sir  Thomas  Baker,  now  deceased) 
entertained  him  at  a  magnificent  banquet  in  the  Town 
Hall,  "  as  an  expression  of  the  high  esteem  in  which  he  is 
held  by  his  fellow-townsmen  and  of  his  services  to  litera- 
ture." Here  were  gathered  to  meet  him  the  tlite  of  Man- 
chester literature  and  society.  In  proposing  Ainsworth's 
health  the  Mayor  remarked:  "It  forms  no  part  of  my 
duty  to-night  to  offer  any  criticisms  upon  Mr.  Ainsworth's 
voluminous  works.  I  may,  however,  remark  that  he  has 
embodied  in  them  just  so  much  of  historical  matter  to 
give  great  interest  to  his  stories ;  in  point  of  fact,  to  make 
them  most  delightful  reading.  He  has  also  done  another 
thing  which  gives  him  a  claim  to  the  gratitude  of  every 
native  of  this  county  by  introducing  into  his  works  the 
legends  and  characters  of  past  times  in  this  county,  and 
by  making  the  folk-lore  and  speech  of  Lancashire  a  dis- 
tinctive literature.  .  .  .  It  is  fitting  that  I  should  say 
something  about  the  amount  of  popularity  which  Mr. 
Ainsworth's  works  enjoy  in  this  his  native  city.  And  on 
this  point  I  am  enabled  to  speak  with  some  authority.  In 
our  Manchester  public  free  libraries  there  are  250  volumes 
of  Mr.  Ainsworth's  different  works.  During  the  last  twelve 
months  those  volumes  have  been  read  7,660  times,  mostly 
by  the  artisan  class  of  readers.  And  this  means  that 
twenty  volumes  of  his  works  are  being  perused  in 
Manchester  by  readers  of  the  free  libraries  every  day  all 
the  year  through.  My  statistics  would  be  incomplete  if  I 
did  not  tell  you  which  of  his  books  are  most  read.  It 
would  be  a  pleasure  to  me  if  I  could  only  read  Mr. 
Ainsworth's  mind,  and  know  what  the  conviction  is  on 
this  point  which  he  entertains.  Whether  I  shall  astonish 
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him,  or  whether  the  result  of  my  inquiry  agrees  with  the 
result  which  prevails  in  his  own  mind  I  really  cannot  tell. 
But  I  will  give  you  six  of  his  most  popular  works,  and  in 
the  order  in  which  they  are  most  read.  The  first  is 
'  The  Tower  of  London.'  The  next  is  '  The  Lancashire 
Witches/  The  third  is  'Old  St.  Paul's.'  Then  comes 
'  Windsor  Castle,'  'The  Miser's  Daughter,'  and  'The 
Manchester  Rebels.' " 

Later  in  the  same  month  "  Stanley  Brereton,"  his  last 
novel,  was  published,  bearing  a  dedication  to  his  host,  to 
whom  he  says :  "  To  you,  moreover,  and  to  the  friends 
assembled  on  the  occasion,  I  owe  the  gratifying  title  con- 
ferred on  me  of  '  the  Lancashire  Novelist,'  and  I  assure 
you  I  feel  extremely  proud  of  the  designation."  A  few 
months  later,  January  3,  1882,  Ainsworth  died  at  Reigate, 
and  was  buried  at  Kensal  Green  Cemetery ;  the  last  of  a 
brilliant  coterie  of  authors,  among  whom  the  most  promi- 
nent were  himself,  Dickens,  Thackeray,  Bulwer-Lytton, 
and  Jerrold.  He  has  left  behind  him,  besides  his  literary 
fame,  the  memory  of  a  man  with  as  few  failings  as  most 
people,  blended  with  fine  attributes  that  belong  but  to  the 
few ;  a  man  beloved  by  his  friends  for  his  endearing 
qualities,  and  disliked  by  the  enemies  such  men  as  he 
often  have,  because  they  knew  nothing  whatever  about 
him  ;  a  man  generous  to  all  around  him,  and  quick  to  feel 
the  most  trivial  kindness  to  himself,  and  to  perform, 
suggest,  and  sympathise  with  kindness  to  others;  a 
man  to  whom  humanity  was  a  gospel  and  charity  a 
practice. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  appropriateness  of  the  title 
so  happily  bestowed  upon  Ainsworth — "  The  Lancashire 
Novelist."  Of  the  authors  whose  work  entitles  them  to  the 
designation  of  "  Lancashire  Novelists,"  and  they  are  not  a 
few,  none  ever  attained  Ainsworth  s  degree  of  popularity, 
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lavishness  of  production,  or  prominence  in  English  litera- 
ture ;  and  though  many  of  their  stories,  perhaps,  touch  the 
very  heart  of  Lancashire  folk  the  more  closely,  because 
they  are  wholly  redolent  of  the  locality  and  the  current 
vernacular,  yet  these  qualities,  true  and  human  as  they 
are,  are  generally  too  thoroughly  local  to  enlist  the  sym- 
pathies of  readers  who  are  not  sons  and  daughters  of  the 
Ked  Eose.  Ainsworth's  novels,  in  which  his  native  county 
was  concerned,  contain  very  few  examples  of  its  dialect ; 
"  The  Lancashire  Witches  "  being  the  only  one  in  which 
the  folk  tongue  is  at  all  prominent,  and  even  there,  in 
moments  of  excitement,  the  speakers  forget  themselves, 
and  talk  in  "  plain,  gradely  English."  His  chief  concern 
with  Lancashire  was  to  describe  its  scenery,  people,  and 
customs,  employing  some  historical  event  in  which  the 
county  was  especially  prominent  as  the  central  interest. 
The  novels  so  constructed  form  a  fair  history  of  Lancashire 
from  the  death  of  Elizabeth  to  that  of  William  IV.  In  order 
of  date  they  may  be  classed  thus  :  "  Guy  Fawkes,"  1605 ; 
"The  Lancashire  Witches,"  1613;  "  The  Leaguer  of  Lathom," 
1642—51  ;  "  Beatrice  Tyldesley,"  1689—96  ;  "  Preston 
Fight,  1715,"  "  The  Manchester  Rebels,"  1745  ;  and 
"  Mervyn  Clitheroe,"  1805 — 37.  In  his  reply  to  the  Mayor 
at  the  banquet,  Ainsworth  made  the  following  interesting 
comments  upon  his  Lancashire  stories  :  "  Nothing  has 
delighted  me  more  than  to  be  styled,  as  I  have  been,  the 
'Lancashire  Novelist.'  You  have  heard  it  said  to-night 
that  the  most  popular  of  my  works  is  '  The  Tower  of 
London.'  It  may  be  so,  but  I  can  assure  you  that  my 
desire  has  really  been  to  write  a  Lancashire  novel,  a  novel 
that  should  please  the  whole  county,  and  I  don't  care 
whether  it  pleased  anybody  else.  If  I  really  thought  that 
the  designation  which  I  have  latterly  received  of  the 
'Lancashire  Novelist'  were  justified,  I  should,  indeed, 
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feel  proud.  I  hope  I  may  deserve  it ;  I  hope  it  may 
attach  to  my  name.  My  great  ambition  has  been  to 
connect  my  name  as  an  author  with  the  city  of  my  birth, 
and  with  this  aim  I  have  chosen  certain  subjects  that 
would  give  me  a  chance  of  doing  so.  I  sought  to  describe 
the  Rebellion  of  '45,  and  the  visit  to  Manchester  of  the 
unfortunate  Prince  Charles ;  with  the  old  city  as  it  existed 
at  the  period  I  was  tolerably  familiar,  from  the  views  I  had 
seen  of  it,  and  could  conjure  up  its  picturesque  black  and 
white  houses  and  other  ancient  structures,  most  of  which, 
I  grieve  to  say,  have  now  entirely  disappeared.  In  the 
days  I  refer  to,  there  was  a  very  strong  Jacobite  feeling  in 
Lancashire,  and  especially  amongst  the  oldest  families  in 
Manchester,  many  of  whom  were  devoted  to  what  they 
deemed  the  '  good  cause.'  Prominent  amongst  these  was 
Dr.  Byrom  and  his  charming  daughter  Beppy,  both  of 
whom  had  always  the  strongest  attraction  for  me.  Tom 
Syddall,  the  Jacobite  barber  of  Manchester,  was  likewise  a 
favourite,  as  were  Dr.  Deacon  and  his  sons,  and  Jemmy 
Dawson.  In  '  Beatrice  Tyldesley '  I  have  described  the 
Jacobite  trials  in  Manchester,  in  1694.  In  '  The  Leaguer 
of  Lathom,  a  Tale  of  the  Civil  War  in  Lancashire/  and  in 
'  Preston  Fight;  or,  the  Insurrection  of  1715,'  I  had  other 
periods  to  deal  with  and  other  parts  of  the  county  to 
depict ;  and  in  the  locality  of  '  The  Lancashire  Witches ' 
I  had  very  picturesque  and  curious  scenery  to  describe, 
and  I  strove  to  do  justice  to  it.  But  it  is  in  a  modern 
story,  portions  of  which  may  almost  be  termed  auto- 
biographical, that  I  have  described  my  early  days  in 
Manchester  and  neighbourhood  my  old  school- 

fellows and  schoolmasters,  Dr.  Smith  and  Dr.  Elsdale,  and 
I  have  now  had  my  reward." 

Besides  the  references  in  these  stories  to  this  part  of 
England,  he  makes  many,  more  or  less  marked,  in  others. 
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Many  of  his  heroes  and  heroines  are  descended  from  Lan- 
cashire, Yorkshire,  or  Cheshire  families.  Especially  is  this 
so  in  his  early  novels,  and  to  such  an  extent,  that  it  would 
almost  seem  essential  for  the  true  and  lasting  happiness  of  a 
hero  of  many  dangers,  to  be  himself  a  Cestrian  or  Lancas- 
trian, or  comfortably  wedded  to  a  Lancashire  witch.  For 
all  these  reasons  it  may  be  generally  agreed  that  the  epithet, 
"  The  Lancashire  Novelist,"  is  most  fittingly  bestowed  upon 
Ainsworth. 

As  will  have  been  noticed  from  what  I  have  already  said 
of  Ainsworth's  novels,  his  inclination  was  to  historical 
fiction.  The  late  Professor  Morley  said  on  this  point,  that, 
"  though  readers  have  turned  now  [1881]  to  tales  of 
another  fashion,  Ainsworth's  novels  have  never  been  with- 
out the  merit  of  great  skill  in  the  shaping  of  a  story  from 
historical  material  well  studied  and  well  understood. 
Ainsworth's  strength  has  lain  in  the  union  of  good,  honest, 
antiquarian  scholarship  with  art  in  the  weaving  of  romance 
that  is  enlivened  and  not  hindered  by  his  knowledge  of 
the  past."  And  this,  a  candid,  clever  man,  who  finds 
considerable  difficulty  in  keeping  his  superflous  knowledge 
from  being  obtrusive,  will  at  once  admit  is  praise  indeed. 
To  any  one  to  whom  history  was,  in  youthful  days,  nothing 
more  than  a  series  of  battles,  murders,  and  sudden  deaths, 
with  unrememberable  dates  attached,  desiring  to  possess 
a  sane  and  profitable  knowledge  of  the  story  of  this  country, 
a  course  of  Ainsworth's  novels  may  be  recommended,  and 
the  recommendee  will  be  quite  as  well  versed  in  historical 
facts  gathered  from  this  source,  as  a  prominent  statesman 
who  once  publicly  announced  that  he  learned  his  English 
history  from  the  plays  of  Shakespeare.  For  the  benefit  of 
aspiring  politicians  in  like  case,  and  to  show  to  what  extent 
Ainsworth  derived  his  inspiration  from  English  history,  I 
give  a  list  of  his  novels  in  historical  order : — 
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"Merry  England"  (Richard  II,  1381,  Wat  Tyler's 
Rebellion);  "The  Goldsmith's  Wife"  (Edward  IV. 
and  V.  and  Richard  III ,  1483)  ;  "  Winds  >r 
Castle"  (Henry  VIIL,  1529—1536);  "Tower  Hill" 
(Henry  VIIL,  1539—1542)  ;  "  Constable  of  the 
Tower"  (Henry  VIIL,  1547—1549);  "Fall  of  Somer- 
set" (Edward  VL,  1549—1551);  "Tower  of  London" 
(Mary,  1553—1554) ;  "Cardinal  Pole"  (Mary,  1554—1558) ; 
"Guy  Fawkes"  (James  L,  1604—1606);  "Lancashire 
Witches"  (James  L,  1613);  " Star  Chamber "  (James  L) ; 
"  Spanish  Match  "  (James  L,  1623) ;  "  Leaguer  of  Lathom  " 
(Charles!.,  1642—51);  "Boscobel"  (Commonwealth,  1651); 
"Ovingdean  Grange"  (Commonwealth,  1G51);  "Old  St. 
Paul's"  (Charles  II.,  1665—1666);  "Talbot  Harland" 
(Charles II.,  1670);  "James II."  (1688);  " Beatrice Tyldes- 
ley"  (William  III.,  1689—1696);  "St.  James's"  (Anne, 
1707—1714) ;  "  Preston  Fight "  (George  L,  1715) ;  "  South 
Sea  Bubble"  (George  L,  1720);  "Miser's  Daughter" 
(George  II.,  1744);  "Manchester  Rebels"  (George  II., 
1745);  "Lord  Mayor  of  London"  (George  III.,  1761). 
This  goodly  list  is  only  approached  by  that  of  the  works  of 
Alexandra  Dumas,  on  French  history,  extending  from  the 
fourteenth  century  to  the  battle  of  Waterloo.  Ainsworth 
has  been  often  compared  with  Dumas;  properly  where 
they  have  touched  the  same  ground,  as  in  "  La  Reine  Mar- 
got  "  and  "  Crichton,"  and  wrongly  where  there  is  nothing 
to  compare  except  a  list  of  stories  as  the  foregoing. 

The  popularity  of  Ainsworth's  early  works  was  remark- 
able, when  we  consider  that  he  was  almost  unknown  to  the 
reading  public  till  the  appearance  of  "  Rookwood  "  in  1834. 
This  novel,  inartistic  in  construction,  confused  in  plot, 
stagey  in  effect  though  it  was,  appeared  at  a  fortunate  time. 
The  great  Scotsman  had  just  bequeathed  his  last  contribu- 
tion to  literature.  "  Sketches  by  Boz  "  and  the  "  Pickwick 
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Papers,"  which  revealed  Dickens  to  the  world,  had  still  to 
be  written.  Bulwer-Lytton  had  produced  only  "  Pelham," 
"The  Disowned,"  "  Devereux,"  "Paul  Clifford,"  and 
"  Eugene  Aram,"  none  of  them  remarkable  for  anything ; 
and  was  equivocating  between  dilettantism  and  serious 
work.  Disraeli,  with  his  "  Vivian  Grey,"  "  Young  Duke," 
"  Contarini  Fleming,"  and  "  Alroy,"  was  not  satiating  the 
desires  of  readers  to  any  appreciable  extent.  Catherine 
Crowe  had  not  begun  to  out-Radcliffe  Radcliffe,  nor  had 
Charles  Lever  or  Samuel  Warren  put  pen  to  paper. 
G.  P.  R.  James'  ubiquitous  dark  horseman  had  only  just 
been  born,  and  his  particular  forest  was  as  yet  merely 
a  shrubbery  of  saplings,  and  his  moon  in  her  first  quarter. 
Of  all  novelists  of  note,  Jane  Austen  was  the  only  one 
whose  work  had  any  symptoms  of  vitality.  The  public 
were  wearying — had  wearied  long  ago — of  the  inanities, 
one  might  say  insanities — of  the  fashionable  novel  of  the 
day,  where  lords  and  ladies  languished  through  three 
volumes  and  met  with  accidents  or  fainted  at  inspired 
moments;  where  puppets — puppies,  if  you  like — talked 
frocks  and  sentiment  and  marriage  till  the  very  air  grew 
sick,  in  a  peculiar  language,  smacking  somewhat  of  the 
English,  invented  for  the  purpose,  and  patronised,  among 
others,  by  Lady  Blessington,  who,  unable  to  descend  to  the 
vulgarity  of  saying  "  cloudy  sky,"  euphuised  it  "  nebulous 
atmosphere."  Into  such  doubtful  society  did  Ainsworth, 
with  his  breezy  style,  introduce  Dick  Turpin,  who  soon 
cured  it  of  langour  with  his  remarkably  cheerful  popping 
of  pistols,  clashing  of  sabres,  clinking  of  beakers  and 
volleys  of  untranslatable  oaths.  A  highwayman  of 
doubtful  morals  was,  at  all  events,  a  change  from  a 
semi-animated  fashion  plate.  The  public  was  still  more 
delighted  with  "  Crichton ; "  while  "  Jack  Sheppard  "  was 
greeted  as  a  bosom  friend  by  every  person  fond  of 
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a  thoroughgoing  villain ;  though  Pecksniffian  critics,  whose 
experience — I  suppose — enabled  them  alone  to  decide 
between  morality  and  its  opposite,  and  dictate  to  the 
world  what  it  might  read  and  what  not,  were  tearing  their 
passions  to  tatters  to  have  Jack  Sheppard  (literally)  burned 
after  he  had  been  (fictionally)  hanged.  But  readers  would 
not  have  it.  To  them,  as  to  voyaging  sailors,  after  days 
of  dead  calm  a  hurricane  was  rapture. 

The  height  of  Ainsworth's  reputation  was  attained  hi 
the  fifties  when  "  Mervyn  Clitheroe"  was  published. 
Dickens  was  giving  the  world  the  best  that  was  in  him. 
"  David  Copperfield"  having  appeared  a  few  years  before ; 
and  the  whole  of  Thackeray's  novels  were  public  property. 
The  taste  in  fiction  was,  however,  gradually  changing. 
From  the  novel  of  historical  incident,  of  which  A  ins  worth 
was  the  foremost  writer  of  the  time,  readers,  with  the 
spread  of  education,  were  able  to  appreciate  more  largely, 
and  were  turning  more  and  more  to  the  novels  of  charac- 
ter and  the  life  of  the  day,  of  which  school  Dickens  and 
Thackeray  were  the  leaders,  and  Charles  Reade,  Wilkie 
Collins,  George  Eliot,  the  Brontes  and  the  Trollopes,  the 
chief  disciples.  Ainsworth  endeavoured  desultorily  to 
keep  pace  with  the  new  comers  in  such  novels  as  "  Myddle- 
ton  Pomfret"  and  "Hilary  St.  Ives;"  but  his  historical 
style,  now  a  fixed  quantity,  could  not  be  eliminated,  and 
not  being  suited  to  this  class  of  story,  he  abandoned  the 
endeavour  and  returned  to  his  English  history;  and, 
though  writing  as  well  as  ever,  he  had  young  and  strong 
rivals  to  contend  with.  He  held  his  own  amongst  them, 
and  it  is  not  so  much  the  fact,  as  has  been  so  often 
remarked,  that  his  popularity  was  waning,  as  that,  the 
standard  of  fiction  being  higher,  and  novelists  of  good 
quality  more  numerous  than  at  any  previous  period  in  the 
history  of  English  literature,  public  appreciation  was  more 
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diffused.     In  a  starry  heaven  even  a  planet  loses  some  of 
its  lustre. 

The  interest  of  Ainsworth's  novels  does  not  centre  in 
any  subtle  analyses  of  motive  or  descriptions  of  character. 
Of  the  whole  population  of  his  novels,  a  census  of  which, 
excluding  crowds,  would  run  into  thousands,  there  is  not 
one  character  that  stands  in  the  memory  apart  from  his 
fellows ;  not  one  individual  who  is  recognised  as  a  creation. 
The  veriest  accidental  bystanders  of  Dickens  live :  Ains- 
worth's heroes  only  exist.  Dickens'  people,  if  eccentric, 
are  real  "meat"  ones:  Ainsworth's  are  chessmen,  with 
no  spontaneous  thought  or  individuality,  and  possess 
intrinsically  such  power  and  fate  as  the  inevitable  law  of 
history  has  assigned  them,  and,  in  combination,  as  their 
mover,  within  the  limits  of  that  law,  had  the  wit  to  pro- 
duce. This  is  necessarily  the  limitation  of  the  novelist 
who  chooses  historical  events  for  his  background  and 
well-known  personages  for  his  players.  Modern  historical 
fiction,  that  of  Stanley  Weyman,  Anthony  Hope,  and 
Dr.  Conan  Doyle,  differentiates  itself  from  Ainsworth's  in 
the  circumstance  that,  whatever  the  event,  the  hero  of  the 
story  is  generally  a  man  unknown  to  or  ignored  by  fame, 
and  the  figures  well  known  to  history  are  carefully  kept  in 
the  background.  This  allows  the  writer  as  much  liberty 
as  he  requires  for  the  presentation  of  living  character; 
and  this  is  one  good  reason  for  the  reality  of  the  stories  of 
Dumas.  Ainsworth's  great  and  almost  unrivalled  charac- 
teristic was  the  vivid  narration  of  incident,  a  power  of 
paramount  importance  in  historical  narrative.  From  the 
inexhaustible  fund  of  his  historical  and  antiquarian  know- 
ledge he  placed  before  the  reader  a  wealth  of  detail  that 
made  a  leve'e  or  a  battle  seem  an  event  of  yesterday  from 
the  pen  of  an  eye-witness.  His  style  was  brisk  and 
vivacious,  and  he  related  an  execution  with  as  much  gusto 
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as  though  it  were  a  banquet.  When  his  story  was  once 
well  under  weigh,  and  this  was  generally  about  the 
beginning  of  the  second  chapter,  there  was  no  further 
delay.  Event  trod  upon  the  heels  of  incident,  and  Destiny 
sped  like  Mercury.  A  story  once  begun,  the  reader  feels 
unsatisfied  till  he  finishes  it ;  a  pleasant  task  that  liking 
and  not  mere  duty  sees  to  the  end. 

Many  of  Ainsworth's  novels  have  been  translated  into 
the  German,  Dutch,  French,  Spanish,  and  Russian 
tongues ;  and  have  been,  and  are,  read,  at  all  events,  in 
France,  as  novels  of  English  history,  much  as  we  here 
read  Dumas  on  the  story  of  his  own  country.  The  editions 
of  Ainsworth's  works  are  so  many  that  their  titles  occupy 
about  twenty -four  pages  of  the  British  Museum  Catalogue. 
And  this,  though  the  last,  is  not  the  least  weighty  link  in 
the  chain  of  evidence  of  Ainsworth's  deserved  popularity 
and  importance,  not  only  in  the  literature  of  Lancashire, 
but  of  the  English-speaking  world. 


THE  "CONCEIT"   IN  LITER ATUEE. 

BY  THOMAS  NEWBIGGING. 

THE  quality  in  literature  which  we  describe  as  the 
"  conceit "  is  not  necessarily  confined  to  ideas,  which 
may  be  natural  enough,  but  extends  also  to  mannerisms  in 
the  language  employed  in  expressing  the  ideas.  When 
the  mannerism  is  natural  to  a  writer — when  it  is  unforced, 
though  peculiar,  as  may  be  assumed  in  the  case  of  Carlyle 
and  Browning,  it  hardly  comes  within  the  category  of  the 
conceit,  but  is  properly  designated  the  style  of  the  writer. 

I  do  not  propose  to  deal  with  the  singularities  of  style, 
or  even  the  glaring  mannerisms  of  different  authors,  but 
with  the  matter  of  their  thoughts,  and,  to  make  myself 
clear,  I  will  define  the  conceit — though  definitions  are 
always  hazardous — as  a  fanciful  or  fantastical  notion,  often 
taking  the  form  of  a  comparison  or  similitude,  which, 
however,  has  seldom  its  counterpart  in  actual  life,  and 
therefore  no  place  in  experience — a  kind  of  puny  flight  of 
the  imagination,  sometimes  lacking  in  dignity,  but  not 
wanting  in  a  certain  attractive  grace.  Hallam  describes 
it  as  "  one  modification  of  that  vitiated  taste  which  sacri- 
fices all  naturalness  of  writing  and  speaking  for  the  sake 
of  display."  This  description  of  Hallam' s  is  true  only  of 
the  ordinary  and  most  flagrant  class  of  conceits,  I  would 
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not  admit  its  accuracy  as  applied  to  all.  It  is  too  limited 
in  its  scope.  The  range  of  the  conceit  in  literature  is 
wider  than  to  be  limited  by  the  circumscribing  line  within 
which  a  vitiated  taste  is  the  impelling  power. 

It  was  eminently  characteristic  of  the  poets  and  even 
the  prose  writers  of  the  latter  half  of  the  sixteenth  and  the 
first  half  of  the  seventeenth  centuries.  But  it  is  found  in 
varying  quantity  in  literature  of  every  kind  and  in  every 
age.  Perhaps  it  occurs  most  frequently  in  philosophical 
and  lyrical  poetry.  It  is  rarely  poetry  in  the  highest  sense 
except  when  used  by  a  master  hand.  In  ordinary  hands 
there  is  in  it  an  artificiality  which  detracts  from  the  high 
poetical  quality.  But,  if  it  is  rarely  poetry  of  the  first 
order,  it  is  often  on  the  borderland  of  it.  Sometimes  a 
whole  play  or  an  epic  is  a  conceit  throughout.  The  miracle 
or  mystery  plays  are  examples  of  this  class.  Drayton's 
"Polyolbion"  is  an  interminable  chain  of  conceits  ex- 
pressed in  thirty  books  and  in  wonderfully  poetical 
language,  its  long  Alexandrine  lines  affording  by  no  means 
unpleasant  reading. 

Some  poetical  conceits  are  charming,  others  common- 
place, and  not  a  few  are  ludicrous  and  oven  repulsive.  An 
instance  of  this  latter  may  bo  seen  in  Dryden's  lines  on 
the  death  of  Lord  Hastings,  written,  to  be  sure,  in  his  un- 
fledged days.  These  are  so  objectionable  on  the  score  of 
nineteenth  century  taste  as  to  repel  quotation. 

Donne,  who  wrote  in  the  earlier  half  of  the  seventeenth 
century,  is  a  chief  sinner  in  the  matter  of  puerile  conceits. 
His  was,  notoriously,  the  ago  in  England  of  stilted  poetry. 
The  poets  of  that  time,  to  quote  Hal  him  again,  "  laboured 
after  conceits,  or  novel  turns  of  thought,  usually  false,  and 
resting  upon  some  equivocation  of  language,  or  exceedingly 
remote  analogy  ....  few  of  Donne's  poems  are 
good  for  much ;  the  conceits  have  not  even  the  merit  of 
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being  intelligible ;  it  would  perhaps  be  difficult  to  select 
three  passages  that  we  should  care  to  read  again."  The 
verses  addressed  to  his  wife  are  a  favourable  example  of 
Donne's  style : — 

If  we  be  two,  we  are  two  so 

As  stiff  twin  compasses  are  two  ; 
Thy  soul,  the  fixed  foot,  makes  no  show 

To  move,  but  doth  if  th'  other  do. 

And  though  it  in  the  centre  sit, 

Yet  when  the  other  far  doth  roam, 
It  leans  and  hearkens  after  it, 

And  grows  erect  as  that  comes  home. 

So  shalt  thou  be  to  me,  who  must 

Like  th'  other  foot  eccentric  run  ; 
Thy  firmness  makes  my  circle  just, 

And  makes  an  end  where  I  begun. 

The  fame  of  Donne,  happily,  does  not  rest  on  his 
eccentricities,  but  on  his  strength  of  character,  and  other 
higher  qualities  as  chronicled  in  his  life  by  Izaak 
Walton. 

The  poetry  of  the  "  Emblem  "  writers  is  chiefly  made 
up  of  conceits,  and  as  the  lyrical  spirit  is  absent  from  most 
of  it,  it  is  unattractive,  and  becomes  tiresome  in  the 
perusal.  It  is  stilted  and  artificial,  as  though  made  to 
order — a  kind  of  faddist  poetry.  It  may  be  said  with 
truth  that  a  little  verse  of  this  kind  goes  a  long  way. 
Some  will  be  inclined  to  question  whether  it  deserves  the 
name  of  poetry  at  all. 

Heraldry  (scarcely,  however,  to  be  classed  as  literature) 
is  essentially  the  science  of  conceits.  That  it  should  be 
esteemed  as  a  science  and  flourish  and  be  pursued  with 
seriousness,  is  confirmation  strong  that  the  conceit,  in  one 
form  or  another,  is  indigenous  to  the  human  mind. 

The  ancient  mythologies  afford  many  examples  of  con- 
ceits of  a  highly  poetical  and  imaginative  cast.  The  fabled 
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creatures  of  antiquity — the  griffin,  the  centaur,  the  phoenix, 
the  mermaids  and  mermen  that  inhabit  the  caves  of  ocean, 
are  all  in  their  idea  vigorous  conceits.  Truly  these  ancients 
had  a  weird  gift  of  imagination — an  imagination  ruled  by 
superstition  rather  than  regulated  by  reason.  In  the  man- 
childhood  of  the  world  such  inventions  were  the  outcome 
of  a  strong  simplicity,  a  childish  yet  powerful  fancy  (para- 
doxical though  these  expressions  are),  uncontrolled  by  any 
logical  faculty. 

The  conceit  of  Cupid  with  his  bow  and  arrows  is 
exquisitely  pretty,  and  will  never  die  while  human  nature 
endures.  Appropriate,  also,  are  Old  Time  with  his  scythe 
and  Death  with  his  dart. 

Though  I  am  young  and  cannot  tell 
Either  what  Death  or  Love  is,  well, 
Yet  I  have  heard  they  both  bear  darts, 
And  both  do  aim  at  human  hearts  ; 
And  then  again,  I  have  been  told, 
Love  wounds  with  heat,  as  Death  with  cold  ; 
So  that  I  fear  they  do  but  bring 
Extremes  to  touch,  and  mean  one  thing. 

So  sings  or  says  rare  Ben  Jonson.  Clearly,  the  interest 
here  is  not  in  any  strong  poetical  quality  possessed  by  the 
verses,  but  in  the  quaintness  of  the  ideas,  and  the  peculiar 
turns  of  expression. 

As  might  be  expected,  the  conceit  is  nurtured  and 
vcs  in  love  ditties.  The  lover  who  is  a  poet  (and 
what  lover  is  not  a  poet)  has  in  all  ages  and  in  all 
countries,  attempted  to  paint  in  words  the  likeness  of 
his  mistress's  eye- brows,  her  neck,  features  and  form,  and 
has  ransacked  the  realms  of  nature  and  art  for  that 
purpose. 

John  Lyly,  the  old  dramatist,  commonly  called  the 
iiuist,  has  a  bright  little  song,  full  of  conceits,  about 
the  god  of  love : — 
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Cupid  and  my  Campaspe  played 

At  cards  for  kisses — Cupid  paid ; 

He  stakes  his  quiver,  bow  and  arrows, 

His  mother's  doves,  and  team  of  sparrows  ; 

Loses  them  too  ;  then  down  he  throws 

The  coral  of  his  lip,  the  rose 

Growing  on's  cheek  (but  none  knows  how), 

With  these,  the  crystal  of  his  brow, 

And  then  the  dimple  of  his  chin  ; 

All  these  did  my  Campaspe  win. 

At  last  he  set  her  both  his  eyes, 

She  won,  and  Cupid  blind  did  rise. 

0  love  !  has  she  done  this  to  thee  ? 

What  shall,  alas  !  become  of  me  ? 

Here  is  a  full  bundle  of  conceits,  so  felicitously  and 
dramatically  put  as  almost  to  make  genuine  poetry. 

The  love  ditties  of  the  early  dramatists  abound  in  fantas- 
tical images,  many  of  them  startling  in  their  incongruity, 
and  others  again  so  charming  in  their  quaintness  that 
they  linger  in  the  mind,  and  in  the  prosaic  round  of 
modern  everyday  life  the  vagrant  strain  will  sometimes 
rise  unbidden  to  the  memory  if  not  to  the  tongue. 

Ben  Jonson's  "  Drink  to  me  only "  is  one  of  the  finest 
examples  of  the  conceit  in  poetry  in  the  language.  The 
verses  have  become  classic,  a  result  to  some  extent  due,  no 
doubt,  to  the  music  with  which  they  are  associated.  This 
has  made  them  household  words,  though  their  intrinsic 
merits  are  such  as  would  have  assured  them  a  place  in 
any  anthology.  The  lines  in  Sir  John  Suckling's  ballad 
on  a  wedding  form  another  good  example : — 

Her  feet  beneath  her  petticoat 
Like  little  mice  stole  in  and  out 
As  if  they  feared  the  light. 

There  is  a  daintiness  about  the  lines,  a  quaintness  in  the 
idea,  and  the  picture  which  the  mind  realises  is  a  pretty 
one.  Herrick  has  a  similar  fancy,  not  so  well  expressed — 
rather  clumsily  expressed,  indeed : — 
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Her  pretty  feet,  like  snails,  did  creep 

A  little  out,  and  then, 
As  if  they  played  at  Bo-peep, 

Did  soon  draw  in  again. 

I  do  not  think  that  this  is  quite  in  Herrick's  usual  happy 
manner.  The  comparison  is  far-fetched,  though  in  a  less 
or  greater  degree  all  conceits  have  this  far-fetched 
character.  Herrick  is  at  his  best  in  "  A  Ring  Presented 
to  Julia  "— 

Julia,  I  bring  to  thee  this  ring, 

Made  for  thy  finger  fit ; 
To  show  by  this,  that  our  love  is, 

Or  should  be,  like  to  it 

Close  though  it  be,  the  joint  is  free  ; 

So  when  love's  yoke  is  on, 
It  must  not  gall,  or  fret  at  all, 

With  hard  oppression. 

But  it  must  play  still  either  way, 

And  be  too,  such  a  yoke, 
As  not  too  wide,  to  over-slide, 

Or  be  so  strait  to  choke. 

So  we,  who  wear  this  beam,  must  rear 

Ourselves  to  such  a  height, 
At  that  the  stay  of  either  may 

Create  the  burden  light 

And  as  this  round  is  nowhere  found 

To  flaw,  or  else  to  sever  ; 
So  let  our  love  as  endless  prove, 

And  pure  as  gold  for  ever. 

Herrick  is  very  largely  made  up  of  conceits,  and  although 
he  uses  them  deftly  and  almost  naturally,  his  poetry  is  apt 
to  cloy  from  this  cause.  The  indefinable  lyrical  grace  of 
Herrick  would,  however,  suffice  to  float  a  cargo  of  less 
attractive  conceits  than  his  adown  the  ages. 

Most  of  the  love  songs  current  before  the  time  of  Burns 
were  overladen  with  conceits  of  an  incongruous  and  arti- 
ficial kind.  There  were  exceptions  of  course,  but,  as 
a  rule,  we  have  Damon  and  Aminta,  Corydon  and  Phyllis, 
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Daphnis  and  Chloe,  Edwin  and  Angelina  making  love  in 
inflated  metaphors  in  impossible  bowers.  The  restoration 
of  song  to  the  simplicity  of  nature  is  only  one  of  the  in- 
comparable services  to  literature  and  human  life  rendered 
by  Burns. 

Wordsworth,  notwithstanding  his  simple  naturalness, 
has  indulged  in  at  least  one  conceit,  to  me  a  very  flagrant 
one,  and  it  occurs  in  his  well-known  and  oftenest  quoted 
lines :  "  She  was  a  Phantom  of  Delight "  : — 

She  was  a  phantom  of  delight 
When  first  she  gleamed  upon  my  sight ; 
A  lovely  apparition,  sent 
To  be  a  moment's  ornament. 

The  language,  though  possessing  a  certain  grace  and 
appropriateness  to  the  subject,  is  on  the  whole  forced  and 
heavy.  It  lacks  the  simplicity  of  nature,  and  is  scarcely 
poetical.  In  my  judgment  it  wears  an  after-dark  church- 
yard aspect,  whilst  the  last  line  savours  more  of  cabinet 
bric-a-brac  or  of  the  collection  of  rarities  kept  under 
glass  in  the  fine  art  museum  than  of  the  garden  and  the 
healthful  open  country.  These  opening  lines  appear  to  me 
to  be  a  blemish  on  an  otherwise  noble  poem. 

When  the  conceit  is  a  happy  one,  neat  and  graceful  and 
well  expressed,  it  becomes  popular  and  endures;  other- 
wise, it  detracts  from  the  writer's  fame.  A  striking 
instance  of  this  detraction  is  seen  in  the  poetry  of  what 
has  been  aptly  called  "The  Spasmodic  School."  Along 
with  much  genuine  poetry  the  writings  of  the  members  of 
this  school  bristle  with  conceits.  Many  of  their  images  are 
natural  and  good  and  of  high  poetical  quality,  but  there 
is  so  much  of  exaggeration  in  most  of  them — they  are  such 
evident  Conceits,  accompanied  with  so  much  attitudinising, 
that  the  fame  of  all  the  poets  of  this  school  has  suffered  in 
consequence. 
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Alexander  Smith,  the  chief  of  the  small  band  of  spas- 
modists,  was,  with  much  poetic  insight  and  a  powerful  gift 
of  expression,  the  greatest  sinner  in  the  matter  of  strong 
conceits.  "  Tis  not  for  me,"  he  says — 

Tis  not  for  me,  ye  Heavens  !  'tis  not  for  me 
To  fling  a  Poem,  like  a  comet,  out, 
Far-splendouring  the  sleepy  realms  of  night. 

And,  apostrophising  the  moon : — 

Sorrowful  moon  !  seeming  BO  drowned  in  woe, 
A  queeii,  whom  some  grand  battle-day  has  left 
Unkingdomed  and  a  widow,  while  the  stars, 
Thy  handmaidens,  are  standing  back  in  awe, 
Gazing  in  silence  on  thy  mighty  grief. 

Again : — 

Soul  is  a  moon,  Love  is  its  loveliest  phase. 

Addressing  a  lady  he  says: — 

And  as  thou  passest  some  mid-forest  glade, 
The  simple  woodman  stands  amazed,  as  if 
An  angel  flashed  by  on  his  gorgeous  wings. 

Again : — 

How  few  read  books  aright !  most  souls  are  shut 
By  sense  from  grandeur,  as  a  man  who  snores 
Night-capped  and  wrapt  in  blankets  to  the  nose, 
la  abut  out  from  the  night,  which,  like  a  sea, 
Breaketh  for  ever  on  a  strand  of  stars. 

And,  finally : — 

The  bridegroom  tea 

Is  toying  with  the  shore,  his  wedded  bride, 
And,  in  the  fulne*s  of  his  marriage  joy, 
He  decorates  her  tawny  brow  with  shells, 
Retires  a  space,  to  see  how  fair  she  looks, 
Then  proud,  runs  up  to  kias  her. 

It  is  needless  to  multiply  instances.  The  similes  I  have 
quoted  are  concoctions,  not  inspirations.  In  other  words 
they  are  laboured  conceits ;  imagined,  doubtless,  but  not 
the  spontaneous  lightning-flashes  of  imagination  that  we 
invariably  find  in  Shelley,  for  example.  Reading  these  and 
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other  forceful  lines  in  the  "  Life  Drama,"  it  takes  a  little 
time  and  consideration  to  realise  their  nature.  They 
communicate  a  whirling  sensation  to  the  brain.  We  have 
to  stand  still  and  collect  our  wits,  or  take  a  whirl  in  the 
opposite  direction,  in  order  to  steady  our  judgment  and 
prevent  our  being  carried  off  our  feet. 

No,  it  was  not  for  the  Spasmodists  to  fling  a  poem  like 
a  comet  out,  though  in  a  sense  their  productions  have  all 
the  pronounced  cometic  qualities.  Let  us  be  fair,  however. 
That  Alexander  Smith  was  a  poet  is  unquestionable,  and 
it  would  be  easy  to  give  abundant  proof  of  this,  if  proof 
were  needed.  But  our  point  is  that  he,  and  others  of  the 
school,  injured  their  reputation  as  poets  by  their  indul- 
gence in  a  rushing,  almost  bewildering  torrent  of  metaphors 
and  hyperboles. 

When  the  quality  of  humour  is  associated  with  the  con- 
ceit, the  latter,  even  though  incongruous,  is  not  only  toler- 
ated but  enjoyed  and  cherished  by  generations  of  readers. 
Nearly  all  Charles  Lamb's  conceits,  of  which  there  are 
a  few  to  be  found  in  the  "  Essays  of  Elia, ' '  are  of  this 
acceptable  and  enduring  kind.     All  Dickens'  novels  afford 
abundant  examples  of  this.    The  conceit  is  strongly  accen- 
tuated in  many  of  his  characters  and  descriptions.     But 
his  gifts  of  natural   feeling  and  humour  play  with   the 
lambent  flame  of  genius  round  his  exaggerations,  and  give 
a  life-likeness  to  what  would  else  be  only  the  broadest 
caricature  when  it  is  not  the  barest  conceit.      Indeed, 
whatever  ennobling  quality  redeems  the  conceit  from  the 
commonplace,  whether  humour,  or  sarcasm,  or  irony  (as 
we  find  it  in  Dean  Swift),  confers  upon  it  the  gift  of  en- 
during life.     The  examples  I  have  given  from  Smith  are 
not  to  be  despised  as  conceits ;  on  the  contrary,  there  is 
about  them  a  certain  charm  of  beauty  and  appositeness 
which  breathes  into  them  the  breath  of  life. 
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Gilbert,  our  modern  librettist  and  playwright,  is  happy 
in  his  humorous  conceits.  His  works  are  full  of  them. 
He  seizes  upon  them  and  employs  them,  however, 
because  they  are  conceits  pure  and  simple,  and  with  no 
attempt  at  make-believe  that  they  are  poetry.  He  has 
a  full  consciousness  of  their  use  and  value.  But,  in  truth, 
many  of  his  songs,  though  each  based  on  a  conceit,  are 
poetical  almost  in  spite  of  himself:  bright,  sparkling, 
musical,  rich  in  fancy.  I  need  only  mention  "Is  life  a 
boon  ?"  from  "The  Yeomen  of  the  Guard,"  and  the  other 
from  "  The  Gondoliers,"  "  Take  a  pair  of  sparkling  eyes." 

Fairy  mythology  is  a  conceit  throughout,  and  one  of  the 
pleasantest  kind.  In  this  department  of  literature  the 
most  exquisite  gems  of  fancy  are  to  be  found.  I  have 
said  that  the  conceit  in  a  master-hand  becomes  poetry  of 
the  highest  quality.  Shakespeare  with  his  dainty  touch 
has  brightened  his  pages  with  all  that  a  delicate  imagina- 
tion could  invent  on  such  a  theme,  investing  the  elfin  crew 
with  a  reality  surpassing  truth.  In  a  "A  Midsummer 
it's  Dream"  he  gave  his  fancy  the  rein,  and  we  have 
a  delightful  play,  the  very  foundation  and  machinery  of 
which  are  a  conglomerate  of  conceits.  With  this  differ- 
ence, however,  as  compared  with  the  work  of  others  less 
favoured  by  the  gods :  the  language  and  superstructure  of 
the  play  are  everything  with  Shakespere,  the  skeleton 
framework  of  conceits  nothing.  So  in  "The  Tempest" 
we  revel  in  a  maze  of  rare  conceits  which  are  made  the 
vehicle  of  conveying  the  wisest  lessons  to  mankind.  But 
Shakespeare  was  exceptional  in  all  his  work,  and  in  his 
hands  the  conceit  assumed  a  breadth  and  dignity  which  it 
does  not  generally  possess.  Perhaps,  if  one  must  be  critical, 
an  exception  may  be  made  of  the  Sonnets.  In  these  the 
conceit  is  largely  present,  and  often  unredeemed  by  the 
genius  of  the  author. 
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The  English  writers,  both  of  prose  and  poetry,  of  the 
earlier  half  of  the  present  century  (Dickens  excepted) 
exhibit  an  almost  perfect  immunity  from  the  conceit.  It 
does  not  follow,  however,  that  this  immunity  should  be 
made  the  criterion  of  excellence  in  a  writer.  Its  presence 
or  absence  is  more  a  question  of  idiosyncrasy,  and  for 
readers  its  tolerance  lies  in  the  handling,  for  the  most 
part.  What  is  to  be  reprobated  is  the  straining  after  it 
with  greediness  with  a  view  to  novel  effect.  This  is  a  sure 
sign  not  only  of  the  want  of  the  divine  afflatus,  but  of 
general  poverty  of  intellect.  The  genius  of  a  Shakespeare, 
a  Goethe,  and  a  Victor  Hugo — three  names  that  may  be 
classed  together  in  the  order  given — used  it  as  a  foil  to 
the  presentation  of  lofty  themes,  and  never  for  its  own 
sake.  But  that  they  did  use  it  at  all,  is  sufficient  warranty 
for  its  presence  as  a  literary  attribute. 

The  conceit  is  becoming  a  predominant  note  in  present- 
day  poetry,  and  in  much  of  the  prose,  as  it  appears  to  me, 
with  the  result  that  they  are  not  literature  of  the  highest, 
or,  indeed,  of  a  high  class.  It  has  developed  in  the  hands 
of  later  writers  to  a  degree  which  is  often  painful  in  its 
prominence.  These  are  wanting  in  what  Landor  aptly 
describes  as  "  the  sweet  temperature  of  thought."  Whereas 
formerly  the  conceit  for  the  most  part  was  of  the  petit 
order — small,  dainty,  graceful — it  is  now,  in  the  hands  of 
some  of  our  modern  literary  athletes,  both  male  and  female, 
of  the  bombastical  kind,  large,  unkempt,  unattractive. 

With  recent  poetry  there  is  less  fault  to  find  than  with 
the  prose,  but,  striking  though  some  of  it  is,  it  is  lacking 
in  the  reserve  strength  of  genius ;  it  often  steps  aside  to 
grasp  the  outre  both  in  sentiment  and  diction,  and  so  it  is 
far  from  attaining  to  the  grandeur  of  the  nobler  strains  of 
some  dead  singers ;  nor  will  it  so  attain  until  it  ceases  to 
feed  on  confections  however  delectable,  and  returns  to  the 
browsing  ground  of  Mother  Nature. 


VITA  STERNA. 

IN  M.EMORIAM  CHRISTINA  G.  ROSSETTI. 

I. 

rpHINE  accents  echo  in  mine  ears 
J-     Though  what  thou  wert  has  ceased  to  be, 
Thus  many  a  voice  the  spirit  hears 
That  sounds  not  audibly. 

And  thine  was  like  a  rivulet's, 

When  April  floods  the  land  with  praise, 
Shy  Nightingale,  whose  sweet  regrets 

Made  bitter-sweet  our  days ! 

When  songs  like  thine  on  earth  are  heard 

A  deep  and  holy  joy  they  move, 
As  if  some  pure  transcendent  bird 

Sang  more  than  mortal  love. 

And  more  than  mortal  love  was  thine 

Eternal  passion — 'twas  a  fire 
Within  a  cloud — a  deep,  divine, 

Unquenchable  desira 

We  hear  thy  songs ;  our  spirits  glow ; 

And  many  see  who  erst  were  blind ; 
Such  influence  from  thy  mind  doth  flow 

To  light  the  baser  mind. 
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II. 

Thy  smile  was  generous  as  a  kiss 
From  sweet  maternal  lips ;  its  light 

Was  beauty  from  the  source  of  bliss, 
Thou  holy  eremite. 

*  .For  looking  long  at  Heaven,  thy  face 
*  Reflected  Heaven  ;  'twas  glorified  : 
Perchance  we  also,  by  this  grace, 
Shone  brighter  at  thy  side. 

III. 

O  poignant  thought !     Hast  thou  not  missed 
The  flame  of  life's  delicious  morn  ? 

Love  gave  me  blooms  of  amethyst, 
And  thee  a  flowerless  thorn. 

For  me  earth's  ever- varying  scene, 

And  seas  that  thou  hast  never  viewed ; 

Clear  mountain  air ;  the  fairy  sheen 
Of  desert  solitude : 

Whilst  thou  hast  lingered  in  thy  square 
And  watched  the  clouds  with  hungry  eyes ; 

Yet,  with  an  angel  singing  there, 
That  place  was  Paradise ! 

Once  only  didst  thou  seek  the  South — 
Till  then  a  hope  most  sweet  and  strange — 

Returning  with  a  trembling  mouth, 
And  troubled  eyes  of  change. 

IV. 

Dear  soul  that  fasted  when  the  feast 
Was  laid  before  thee,  Love  once  came 

Like  morning  magic  from  the  east ; 
Yet  love  was  but  a  name : 
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Yea,  but  a  name,  though  wide  and  far 
Thy  halcyon  songs  have  made  it  heard ; 

For  Love  was  but  a  splendid  star 
To  thee,  a  lonely  bird. 

V. 

Inscrutable  God's  purpose  lies 

Wide-written  on  the  changing  earth  ; 

Unsolved  still  the  mysteries 
Of  Love  and  Death  and  Birth. 

Change  overcomes  the  very  deep 
That  holds  the  wild  and  quivering  sun ; 

Some  day  his  lessening  orb  will  sleep 
And  all  days  be  as  one. 

Now  thou  art  changed,  and  there  are  men 

Who  tell  us  that  thou  dost  not  live  : 
Doubts  issue  forth  like  vapours  when 

Wan  faith  is  fugitive  : 

Doubts  issue  forth  from  Time's  abyss ; 

The  cold  grave  yawns ;  Life's  end  must  come : 
We  cry,  "  One  word !  One  look !  One  kiss ! " 

Alas,  the  dead  are  dumb ! 

Yet  should  the  brightness,  wont  to  play 

About  thee,  be  for  ever  dead, 
We  dreamers  are  but  lamps  of  clay 

Lit,  and  extinguished : — 

Chimeras,  phantoms — burning  bright 

With  splendour  of  elusive  dreams — 
That  move,  like  meteors,  through  a  night 

Made  darker  by  their  gleams. 
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VI. 

Vain,  vain  the  thought !  I  hope,  I  feel 
Thy  soul  remains  with  us  and  knows 

At  last  what  Life  and  Love  conceal — 
The  meaning  of  our  woes. 

Death  is  but  slumber :  some  arise 
Therefrom,  and  know  a  lovelier  morn 

Than  that  which  lightens  in  the  skies 
For  man  of  woman  born : 

Whilst  others — yea,  the  greater  part 
Of  those  who  falter,  fail  and  die — 

Sleep  on  with  an  unthrobbing  heart 
Through  all  eternity. 

But  thou  hast  issued  from  thy  sleep, 
With  fuller  knowledge  born  of  pain ; 

To  hear  the  deep  call  unto  deep, 
To  sing  sweet  songs  again. 

Unchanged  thy  spirit,  save,  perchance, 
With  greater  happiness  more  fair  ; 

More  lovely  grows  the  countenance 
In  Heaven's  benignant  air. 

Beyond  our  ken  thou  art,  but  still 
We  feel  thee  near  us  day  by  day, 

Guiding  with  thy  auspicious  will 
Our  steps  upon  the  way. 

VII. 

For  thee  deep  Arno's  flowery  meads 
Are  spread,  and  Dante  lingers  there 

To  show  thee  how  the  lily  feeds 
On  sweet  Italian  air. 
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There,  too,  in  some  poetic  haunt 
Grave  Milton  thou  may's t  haply  meet, 

Whose  mortal  music  angels  chaunt, 
Thronged  at  the  master's  feet. 

Thy  mortal  music,  too,  they  sing, 

And  friends  lost  only  to  be  found 
Hearken  to  songs  that  charm  The  King, 

And  thrill  the  laurel-crowned. 

VIII. 

Now  may'st  thou  seek  the  mountain  chain 
When  morning  leaps  from  crest  to  crest, 

And  see  the  misty  leagues  of  plain 
Shine  like  a  dove's  bright  breast. 

To  thee  the  seas  their  powers  display  ; 

The  clouds  are  now  thy  charioteers ; 
Where,  through  the  undiminished  day, 

Thou  smilest  on  thy  peers. 

Now  thou  dost  know  the  lovely  speech 
Of  birds — the  language  of  the  pure— 

And  truths  beyond  our  little  reach 
In  fields  of  thought  obscure. 

The  voices  of  the  silent  trees, 
The  utterance  of  the  springing  flowers ; 

Thou  wilt  have  cognizance  of  these 
With  thy  perfected  powers. 

To  thee  there  is  nor  far  nor  near ; 

Thee  space  and  time  do  not  impede ; 
Like  thought  thou  rovest — flitting  here 

And  there  where  Love  may  lead. 
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IX. 

Within  each  petal  of  the  rose 
A  perfect  rainbow  may  be  seen ; 

The  lily  through  her  pallor  shows 
A  seven-hued  mystic  sheen. 

Nor  flower  nor  tree  that  breathes  and  blooms 

By  virtue  of  the  azure  skies 
But  guards  more  mystery  than  in  tombs 

Of  ancient  Egypt  lies. 

The  riddles  that  we  may  not  solve 
Perplex  us  in  the  world  we  know, 

Their  mazes  day  by  day  evolve 
Where  knowledge  cannot  go. 

Stars  give  no  hope,  immensely  bright ; 

Fierce  with  unutterable  fires : 
They  lure  us  trembling  to  their  light 

To  find  but  blazing  pyres. 

x 

But  promises  are  written  clear 
Upon  the  petals  of  each  flower, 

And  hopes  are  hid  in  beauty  here, 
To  fill  the  soul  with  power. 

For  Heaven  is  near  us,  and  we  hai 
At  times  a  light  upon  the  mind, 

That  issues  from  beyond  the  Veil 
And  not  from  humankind. 

Some  voice  with  God's  voice  in  it  thrills 
The  soul  a  moment — some  sweet  strain 

Of  music  moves  us  and  fulfils 
The  heart  with  rapturous  pain. 
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At  times  a  glimpse  of  ocean  wakes 

Within  us  what  is  more  than  man ; 
Or,  breathed  upon,  the  spirit  makes 

Music  jeolian. 

So  when  in  mood  exultant  sings 

The  soul,  we  surely  apprehend 
That  near  us  beat  the  unwearied  wings 

Of  some  transfigured  friend. 

For  Heaven  is  always  present  here, 

Not  in  the  stars  beyond  the  sun, 
And  Heaven  being  near  us  thou  art  near : 

For  Heaven  and  earth  are  one. 

X. 

The  first  pale  crocus  of  the  year 
Shall  brave  the  wind  to  court  thy  view ; 

Thou  still  art  living,  though  thy  bier 
Bore  rosemary  and  rue. 

O,  modest,  tender,  perfect  soul, 

Whose  sacrificial  life  sublime 
Placed  thee  beyond  Fame's  wide  control, 

Triumphant  over  Time, — 

Thou  stand est  in  Perfection's  place, 

Communing  with  the  Holy  Dove ; 
Made  one  with  Beauty,  Truth,  and  Grace, 

And  comraded  by  Love. 

The  spirit  has  eternal  youth : 

What  once  thou  wert,  not  thee  we  mourn ; 
For  thou  hast  found  the  glorious  truth, 

And,  dead,  thou  art  re-born. 

ROWLAND  THIRLMKBK. 


HENRY     PURCELL. 

BY  EGBERT  PEEL. 

Mark  how  the  lark  and  linnet  sing  ; 

With  rival  notes 
They  strain  their  warbling  throats, 

To  welcome  in  the  spring. 

But  in  the  close  of  night, 
When  Philomel  begins  her  heavenly  lay, 

They  cease  their  mutual  spite, 

Drink  in  her  music  with  delight, 
And,  listening,  silently  obey. 

So  ceased  the  rival  crew,  when  Purcell  came ; 
They  sung  no  more,  or  only  sung  his  fame  ; 
Struck  dumb,  they  all  admired  the  god-like  man  : 

The  god-like  man, 

Alas  !  too  soon  retired, 

As  he  too  late  began. 
We  beg  not  hell  our  Orpheus  to  restore  : 

Had  he  been  there, 

Their  sovereign's  fear 
Had  sent  him  back  before. 
The  power  of  harmony  too  well  they  knew  : 
He  long  ere  this  had  tuned  their  jarring  sphere, 

And  left  no  hell  below. 

The  heavenly  choir,  who  heard  his  notes  from  high, 
Let  down  the  scale  of  music  from  the  sky  : 

They  handed  him  along, 
And  all  the  way  he  taught,  and  all  the  way  they  sung. 

Ye  brethren  of  the  lyre  and  tuneful  voice, 

Lament  his  lot ;  but  at  your  own  rejoice  : 
Now  live  secure,  and  linger  out  your  days  ; 
The  gods  are  pleased  alone  with  Purcell's  lays, 

Nor  know  to  mend  their  choice. 

— DRTDEN. 

WHILE  the  whole  country  is  ringing  with  commemora- 
tions and  eulogiums  of  England's  greatest  native 
singer,  it  would  ill  become  us,  citizens  of  the  chosen  home 
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of  Halls',  and  inhabitants  of  one  of  the  most  musical 
counties  in  the  musical  north,  not  to  pay  our  contribution 
and  lay  our  wreath  on  the  tomb  of  him  who  sang  so  sweetly 
some  two  hundred  years  ago. 

"  Music  and  Poetry  have  ever  been  acknowledged  Sisters, 
which,  walking  hand  in  hand,  support  each  other;  as 
Poetry  is  the  harmony  of  Words,  so  Musick  is  that  of 
Notes ;  and  as  Poetry  is  a  Rise  above  Prose  and  Oratory, 
so  is  Musick  the  exaltation  of  Poetry.  Both  of  them  may 
excel  apart,  but  sure  they  are  most  excellent  when  they  are 
joyn'd,  because  nothing  is  then  wanting  to  either  of  their 
Perfections :  for  thus  they  appear  like  Wit  and  Beauty  in 
the  same  Person."  So  wrote  Henry  Purcell  in  1691. 

As  this  was  true  two  hundred  years  ago,  so  is  it  true  to- 
day ;  also  is  it  true  that — 

Music  is  medicine  to  the  mind. 

and  that  there  is — 

Such  wondrous  power  to  music  given 
It  elevates  the  soul  to  heaven. 

These  things  being  admitted  and  approved,  I  will  pass  to 
the  consideration  of  him  whom  we  are  bound  to  honour 
as  one  of  the  pioneers  or  founders  of  our  English  School  of 
Music. 

It  seems  a  pity  that  more  is  not  known  about  Henry 
oil,  and  that  the  details  and  incidents  of  his  life  have 
not  been  more  carefully  preserved,  especially  so,  when  it 
is  clear  that  opportunities  to  that  end  offered  themselves 
both  to  Sir  John  Hawkins  and  Dr.  Burney.  Neither  of 
them  appears  to  have  properly  appreciated  the  position, 
and  the  result  is  that  much  authentic  information  and 
many  interesting  facts  which  might  have  been  placed  on 
record  are  now  lost  to  us  for  ever.  The  exact  date  of  his 
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birth  is  not  known,  but  there  is  no  doubt  that  it  took 
place  in  or  about  the  year  1658.  He  is  said  to  have  been 
born  in  St.  Ann's  Lane,  Old  Pye  Street,  Westminster ;  but 
there  seems  to  be  a  doubt  even  about  this. 

His  father,  Henry  Purcell,  was  an  accomplished 
musician,  and  a  gentleman  of  the  Chapel  Royal.  In 
that  capacity  he  sang  in  the  choir  at  the  coronation  of 
Charles  II.  He  was  also  a  singing  man  at  Westminster 
Abbey,  and  master  of  the  chorister  boys  in  that  church ; 
in  addition,  he  was  music  copyist  at  the  Abbey,  an 
honourable  and  important  post,  and  a  member  of  the 
Chapel  Royal  Band.  Young  Purcell  was  therefore  in  a 
position  to  profit  by  the  condition  in  which  his  earliest 
days  were  passed. 

Unfortunately   Henry   Purcell,  senior,  died   when  our 

subject  was  only  six  years  old,  but  seeing  that  the  child 

was  almost  immediately  afterwards  admitted  as  a  chorister 

of  the  Chapel  Royal,  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  the 

parent  had  so  carefully  fostered  and  assisted  the  natural 

genius  of  his  son  as  to  enable  him  to  acquire  sufficient 

skill  even  at  that  early  age  to  take  part  in  the  musical 

services  at  the  Chapel.  It  was  too  a  happy  circumstance  for 

young  Henry,  that  he  had  been  committed  to  the  care  of 

his  uncle,  Thomas  Purcell,  who  warmly  and  affectionately 

strove  to  supply  the  place  of  the  dead  parent  by  adopting 

the   orphan  as    his  son.      The  uncle  was  also  a  skilful 

musician,  being  a  gentleman  of  the  Chapel  Royal,  and 

holding,   among    other   appointments,   that   of  chief,  or 

leader,  of  the  King's  band  of  four  and  twenty  fiddlers. 

Neither  father  nor  uncle  appear  to  have  written  much 

music,  as  with  the  exception  of  a  few  chants,  some  still 

in  use,  none  of  their  compositions  have  come  down  to  us. 

For  the  first  few  years  of  Purcell's  life  as  a  singer, 

Captain  Henry  Cooke  was  master  of  the  boys  at  the 
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Chapel  Royal,  and  he  had  undoubtedly  much  influence 
upon  the  young  lad.  This  Captain  Cooke  was  not  only  a 
composer  of  anthems,  but  a  singer  of  them  as  well. 
Quaint  old  Pepys  makes  many  entries  in  his  diary  about 
Cooke.  He  has  one,  under  date  August  12,  1660: — 
"  After  sermon  a  brave  anthem  of  Captain  Cooke's  which 
he  himself  sang  and  the  King  was  well  pleased  with." 
Then,  as  if  to  prove  that  there  is  nothing  new  under  the 
sun,  not  even  an  experience,  he,  in  another  place,  says : — 
"  A  poor,  dry  sermon,  but  a  very  good  anthem  of  Captain 
Cooke's  afterwards." 

Purcell  profited  by  Cooke's  instructions  for  a  period  of 
eight  years.  Is  it  not  extremely  probable  that  during 
this  time,  from  the  age  of  six  to  that  of  fourteen — an 
important  time  in  the  life  of  a  clever  boy — young  Purcell's 
genius  was  greatly  influenced  by  the  man  who  was 
teaching  him  ?  We  know  that  many  of  Purcell's  anthems 
still  in  use  in  our  cathedrals  were  written  while  he  w^s 
yet  a  youth  and  a  pupil  of  the  soldier  musician.  The 
generally  accepted  idea  is  that  to  Pelham  Humphries  and 
Dr.  Blow  must  be  given  all  the  credit  of  fostering  and 
guiding  Purcell's  genius.  In  fact,  on  Dr.  Blow's  monument 
in  Westminster  Abbey,  it  is  stated  that  he  was  "  master  of 
the  famous  Henry  Purcell."  I  do  not  in  the  least  desire 
to  minimise  what  is  due  to  these  two  worthies,  and  much 
is  due  to  them,  especially  to  the  last  mentioned  because 
he  was  just  the  man  Purcell  required,  but  I  think  Captain 
Cooke  should  have  his  due  share  of  credit  also. 

As  in  the  case  of  most  musical  geniuses,  the  divine- 
stream  began  to  flow  early.  A  little  three-part  song, 
published  in  1667,  "  Sweet  Tyraness,  I  now  resign,"*  is  now 
thought  to  have  been  Purcell's  first  effort,  he  being  then 

•  This  may  originally  hw  been  Intended  M  an  air  or  song,  but  it  WM  publish*!  M 
a  part  song. 
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nine  years  old.  When  he  was  eleven  he  wrote  a  piece 
entitled,  "The  Address  of  the  Children  of  the  Chapel 
Royal  to  the  King  and  their  Master,  Captain  Cooke,  on 
his  Majestie's  Birthday,  A.D.  1670,  composed  by  Master 
Purcell,  one  of  the  children  of  the  said  Chapel." 

Cooke  was  succeeded  as  "Master"  by  Pelham  Hum- 
phries. Humphries  was  an  admirable  musician,  and 
doubtless  saw  that  he  would  have  a  worthy  successor  in 
young  Purcell.  Fortunately  Purcell,  although  no  doubt 
greatly  assisted  and  encouraged  by  Humphries,  had 
stamina  enough  to  prevent  himself  from  falling  into  a  mere 
copyist  of  his  master's  style.  That  style  was  largely  the 
result  of  the  frivolity  of  the  French  school,  as  Humphries 
had  been  sent  to  Paris  by  Charles  to  study  under  Lully. 
Humphries  died  in  1674,  at  the  age  of  twenty-seven, 
having  been  "  master  of  the  children  "  for  about  two  years. 
Some  of  his  chants  are  still  in  daily  use,  and  had  he  lived 
longer  we  should  have  had  more  good  music  from  his  pen. 

Humphries  was  succeeded  as*  master  by  Dr.  John  Blow, 
under  whom  Purcell  studied,  and  from  whom  he  must 
have  received  valuable  assistance  and  instruction.  The 
relations  between  Blow  and  Purcell  were  peculiarly 
pleasant,  and  they  remind  us  of  those  similar  ones  that 
existed  between  Haydn  and  Mozart.  Probably  it  was  at 
Blow's  suggestion  that  Purcell  was  appointed  Copyist  to  the 
Abbey  in  1676 — not  Organist,  as  has  often  been  supposed. 
The  latter  appointment  he  obtained  four  years  later,  when 
Dr.  Blow  resigned  the  post,  as  is  believed,  in  his  favour. 
Purcell  was  only  twenty-two  years  of  age  when  he  thus 
secured  one  of  the  very  first  musical  positions  in  England. 

With  regard  to  some  of  the  work  he  was  doing  about 
this  period  it  seems  very  probable  that  Purcell  had  as  much 
to  do  with  what  is  known  as  "  Locke's  Music  to '  Macbeth 
as  Lockp  himself.     Locke  was,  and  had  been,  on  the  most 
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friendly  terms  with  the  Purcell  family,  and  he  and 
Purcell  were  often  together.  Locke  writes  from  the 
Savoy,  March  16  :— 

"  Dear  Harry, — Some  of  the  gentlemen  of  His  Majesties 
Musick  will  honor  my  poor  lodgings  with  their  company 
this  evening,  and  I  would  have  you  come  and  join  them. 
Bring  with  thee,  Harry,  thy  last  anthem,  and  also  the 
canon  we  tried  over  together  at  our  last  meeting. — Thine, 
in  all  kindness,  M.  LOCKE." 

That  Locke  did  write  music  to  "  Macbeth  "  is  certain,  for 
some  of  it  is  still  in  existence,  but  it  does  not  bear  much 
resemblance  to  that  which  is  popularly  known  as  his.  I 
am  now  citing  Cummings'  "  Life  of  Purcell."  It  may  be 
added  that  the  "  Macbeth  "  music  has  many  Purcell- 
like  touches,  and  that  a  copy  of  the  score  in  Purcell's  own 
youthful  hand  exists  to-day.  Further,  many  old  MS. 
copies  have  Purcell's  name  attached  as  composer.  On  the 
other  hand,  Locke's  contemporaries  generally  attributed 
the  music  to  him,  and  when  the  piece  was  produced  at  the 
Duke's  Theatre,  Locke  was  spoken  of  as  the  composer. 
While  inclining  to  the  Purcell  theory,  I  am  quite  willing 
that  this  question  should  be  considered  as  one  more  insolv- 
able  riddle.  Whether  he  did  or  did  not  write  that  music, 
we  find  managers  of  theatres  giving  him  employment.  In 
1676  he  composed  music  for  three  plays,  Shad  well's 
"Epsom  Wells,"  Dryden's  "Aurenge-Zebe,"  and  Shadwoll's 
41  Libertine."  It  may  bo  mentioned  in  passing  that  the 
libretto  of  the  "  Libertine  "  is  founded  on  the  same  story 
as  that  adopted  by  Mozart  in  "  Don  Giovanni "  about  a 
century  later.  In  the  following  year  ho  composed  the 
music,  solo  and  chorus,  of  an  Ode,  "  On  tho  Death  of  his 
Worthy  Friend,  Mr.  Matthew  Locke,  musick  composer  in 
ordinary  to  His  Majesty,  and  Organist  of  Her  Majesties 
Chappel,  who  Dyed  in  August,  !•• 
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In  1678  Purcell  resigned  his  post  as  copyist,  probably 
in  order  to  have  more  time  for  study  and  composition. 
The  year  1680  saw  several  pieces  of  dramatic  music 
from  his  pen,  but  one  especially,  the  opera  of  "  Dido  and 
^Sneas."  Cummings  says :  "  '  Dido  and  ^Eneas '  will  always 
remain  a  monument  to  Purcell's  extraordinary  genius ;  it 
is  in  perfect  opera  form,  with  an  entire  absence  of  dialogue, 
the  whole  of  the  libretto  being  set  in  recitative,  solos, 
duets,  and  chorus.  .  .  .  Had  there  been  a  public 
demand  for  absolute  music-drama,  or  even  a  proper 
appreciation  of  a  work  cast  in  such  a  mould,  the  composer 
had  arisen  who  possessed  the  necessary  genius,  inspira- 
tion, and  feeling  for  building  up  a  school  of  opera  which 
would  have  proved  a  model  for  his  own  and  succeeding 
generations."  But  Purcell,  like  many  other  gifted  mortals, 
was  in  advance  of  his  time,  and,  so  far  as  is  known,  he 
never  afterwards  attempted  a  similar  work.  Dr.  Parry 
says,  "  when  compared  with  all  the  operatic  work  which 
preceded  it,  it  is  a  phenomenon  which  is  almost  in- 
explicable." And  yet  it  was  written  for  a  ladies'  school ! 

In  1681  Purcell  married,  and  in  July  of  the  following 
year  he  was  appointed  organist  of  the  Chapel  Royal.  This 
appointment  was  doubly  welcome,  for  the  position  brought 
him  additional  honour  and  income. 

The  next  year,  1683,  saw  Purcell's  first  publication, 
entitled,  "  Sonnata's  of  III  parts.  Two  Viollins  and  Basse 
to  the  Organ  or  Harpsichord,  &c.,  &c."  To  show  the 
difference  between  those  days  and  ours,  Purcell,  in  his 
preface,  thinks  it  necessary  to  explain  the  meaning  of 
several  musical  terms,  which  are  as  well  known  to  us  to-day 
as  the  alphabet.  He  says  :  "  Ingenious  Reader  ...  it 
remains  only  that  the  English  Practitioner  be  enform'd  that 
he  will  find  a  few  terms  of  art  perhaps  unusual  to  him,  the 
chief  of  which  are  these  following: — Adagio  and  Grave, 
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which  imports  nothing  but  a  very  slow  movement.  Presto, 
Largo,  and  Vivace,  a  very  brisk,  swift,  or  fast  movement . 
Piano,  soft.  The  Author  has  no  more  to  add,  but  his  hearty 
wishes,  that  his  Book  may  fall  into  no  other  hands  but 
theirs  who  carry  their  Musical  Souls  about  them  .  .  . 
Vale."  If  this  be  a  correct  copy  of  the  original,  it  will  be 
noticed  that  the  word  "  largo  "  had  a  different  meaning 
then  from  what  it  has  now. 

It  is  impossible  in  this  paper  to  notice  all  the  com- 
positions of  Purcell,  but  about  the  year  1687  he  wrote  a 
"  Quickstep,"  which  soon  became  popular  and  familiar 
to  the  soldiers.  Some  one,  it  is  thought  Lord  Wharton, 
the  Irish  Viceroy,  a  little  time  after,  used  it  as  a 
vehicle  for  making  known  the  words  of  a  song  called 
"  Lillibullero."  This  song,  which  poured  contempt  upon 
the  Irish  and  Papists,  was  for  a  time  in  everybody's  mouth, 
and,  as  Bishop  Burnet  says,  "  A  foolish  ballad  .  .  .  that 
made  an  impression  on  the  army  that  cannot  be  imagined 
by  those  that  saw  it  not  .  .  .  Never  had  so  slight  a 
thing  so  great  an  effect."  The  Viceroy  "  boasted  that  the 
song  had  sung  a  deluded  Prince  out  of  the  three  kingdoms." 
Sterne  tells  us  that  Uncle  Toby  was  continually  whistling 
it,  and  it  is  said  to  have  "  contributed  not  a  little  towards 
the  great  Revolution  of  1688." 

Strangely  enough,  in  1688,  Purcell  again  became  copyist 
to  the  Abbey,  which  post,  as  we  have  before  seen,  he  had 
resigned.  He  never  seems  to  have  been  idle,  for  in  1689, 
among  other  things,  he  wrote  music  in  commemoration  of 
the  accession  of  William  and  Mary.  This  was  performed 
in  the  Merchant  Taylors'  Hall,  at  the  cost  of  £100, 
on  the  gathering  of  the  natives  of  the  county  of  York, 
from  which  circumstance  the  ode  is  known  as  "The 
Yorkshire  Feast  Song/'  and  the  music  became  extremely 
popular. 
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Purcell  was  now  writing  freely  for  the  theatres,  and 
about  this  time  appeared  the  music  of  "  The  Tempest,"  in 
which  are  found  "Come  unto  these  yellow  sands"  and  "Full 
fathom  five";  also  the  music  to  Dryden's  "Amphitryon," 
about  which  Dry  den  himself  says  :  "  What  has  been  want- 
ing on  my  part  has  been  abundantly  supplyed  by  the 
Excellent  Composition  of  Mr.  Purcell,  in  whose  Person 
we  have  at  length  found  an  Englishman  equal  with  the 
best  abroad."  In  1691,  he  wrote  the  music  to  Dryden's 
"  King  Arthur."  This  was  one  of  his  most  successful 
efforts,  and  contained  the  solo  and  chorus,  "  Come,  if  you 
dare."  Unfortunately  no  complete  copy  of  this  music 
exists,  but  what  there  is  left  has  more  than  once  been 
revived  with  success.  The  following  year  he  wrote  the 
music  to  the  "  Indian  Queen,"  in  which  we  find  "  Ye  twice 
ten  hundred  deities,"  which  Dr.  Burney  considered  the  best 
recitative  in  the  English  language,  and  "  I  attempt  from 
love's  sickness  to  fly." 

Very  much  music  of  Purcell's  has  been  lost,  as,  for 
instance,  that  written  to  the  "  Fairy  Queen,"  an  adaptation 
from  Shakespeare's  "  Midsummer  Night's  Dream."  In  the 
London  Gazette  of  October  13,  1700,  there  is  this  adver- 
tisement :  "The  score  of  the  musick  for  the  '  Fairy  Queen/ 
set  by  the  late  Mr.  Henry  Purcell,  and  belonging  to  the 
Patentees  of  the  Theatre  Royal  in  Covent  Garden,  London, 
being  lost  by  his  death,  whosoever  brings  the  said  score, 
or  a  copy  thereof,  to  Mr.  Zackary  Baggs,  Treasurer  to  the 
said  Theatre,  shall  have  20  guineas  reward."  This  adver- 
tisement was  repeated,  but  without  result. 

Among  other  things,  Purcell  wrote,  in  1694,  his  great 
"  Te  Deum  and  Jubilate,"  in  D,  with  orchestral  accompani- 
ments— the  first  example  of  such  work  our  country  had 
seen.  This  "Te  Deum  and  Jubilate"  was  performed 
annually  after  1697,  until  a  similar  piece  was  written  by 
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Handel  in  1713.  These  two  were  then  performed  alter- 
nately until  1743,  when  Handel  having  written  the 
"  Dettingen  Te  Deum,"  the  latter  composition  superseded 
the  two  former. 

Purcell  wrote  two  anthems  for  the  funeral  of  Queen 
Mary,  one  of  which,  "  Thou  knowest,  Lord,  the  secrets  of 
our  hearts/'  has  been  used  at  almost  all  the  choral 
funerals  in  St.  Paul's  or  Westminster  Abbey.  Dr.  Croft 
was  so  impressed  with  ic  that,  when  he  set  the  Burial 
Office  to  music,  he  refrained  from  composing  to 
these  words,  on  the  grounds  that  Purcell's  music  was 
unapproachabl  e. 

One  of  his  latest  compositions  was  the  music  to  "  Bon- 
duca,  or  the  British  Heroine,"  in  which  are  found  "  To 
Arms,"  and  "  Britons,  Strike  Home,"  and*  the  last  of  all 
was  a  secular  piece,  a  cantata  entitled  "  From  Rosie  Bowers." 

Apparently  Purcell  continued  composing  almost  up  to 
the  end.  We  do  not  know  very  much  about  his  last 
illness,  which  is  believed  to  have  been  consumption,  but  we 
do  know  that  he  had  been  in  failing  health  for  some  time. 
On  the  21st  November,  1695,  the  eve  of  St.  Cecilia's  day, 
he  lay  sick  unto  death.  But  although  the  illness  that  was 
upon  him  was  mortal,  his  mind  was  clear  and  unclouded, 
as  is  evident  from  his  will,  made  the  day  he  died,  and 
wherein  he  says: — "I,  Henry  Purcell,  of  the  Citty  of 
Westminster,  gent.,  being  dangerously  ill  as  to  the  consti- 
tution of  my  body,  but  in  good  and  perfect  mind  and 
memory  (thanks  be  to  God),  doe  by  these  presents,  etc." 
We  can  almost  see  him  lying  on  his  couch  or  bed  in  his 
house,  wasted  with  sickness,  and  being  ministered  to  by  a 
loving  wife  and  an  aged  mother,  his  three  infant  children 
looking  on  with  awe :  probably  thinking  that  in  the  Abbey 
not  far  off  they  were  singing  for  his  "  passing "  some 
pieces  of  his  own  setting.  Then  having  said  his  "Num 
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dimittis"  he  would  give  up  "his  pure  soul  unto  his  Cap- 
tain Christ,"  and  the  Child  of  Song  would  cease  for  ever 
to  take  part  in  earthly  music  and  his  spirit  silently  depart 
to  the  "  land  of  shadows,"  to  the  "  land  of  the  hereafter," 
to  join  and  become  a  part  of  the  "choir  invisible." 

He  was  buried  in  the  Abbey,  beneath  the  organ  on  which 
he  had  so  often  and  so  skilfully  played,  and  on  a  pillar  close 
to  where  he  lies  is  a  tablet  with  this  inscription : — "  Here 
lies  Henry  Purcell,  Esq.,  who  left  this  life,  and  is  gone  to 
that  blessed  place  where  only  his  harmony  can  be  ex- 
ceeded. Obiit  21  mo  die  Novembris,  anno  setates  suse  37mo' 
Annoq.  Domini  1695." 

In  arriving  at  any  estimate  of  Purcell  and  his  place  it  is 
necessary  to  take  into  consideration  the  then  condition  of 
music,  the  times  in  which  he  lived,  and  the  circumstances 
connected  therewith.  We  ought  to  go  even  a  little  further 
back.  Up  to  the  time  of  the  Reformation  music,  as  we 
now  understand  the  term,  was,  in  our  country  at  least, 
practically  non-existent,  many  or  nearly  all,  of  the  higher 
or  more  advanced  forms  being  then  totally  unknown. 

The  secular  kind  had  been  mainly  kept  alive  by  the 
glee-men  and  minstrels,  but  the  introduction  of  the  art  of 
printing,  which  made  it  possible  to  purchase  ballads, 
coupled  with  the  general  rise  in  the  standard  of 
excellence,  accelerated  their  downfall.  What  once  had 
been  enough  at  length  became  quite  inadequate.  Of  the 
ecclesiastical  music  previous  to  that  period  we  have  but 
the  most  scanty  remains.  It  was  in  the  time  of  the  second 
Tudor  that  Church  music  emerged  out  of  semi-darkness 
and  came  into  the  open  day.  In  the  general  upheaval 
that  was  taking  place,  it  was  impossible  that  music  could 
be  passed  by  and  remain  untouched.  It  was  about  that 
time,  too,  that  the  organ  began  to  be  anything  like  the 
instrument  it  now  is.  So  we  see  that  the  divine  art, 
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although,  according  to  the  poets,  co-existent  with  the 
creation  of  man,  was  still  in  its  infancy.  Even  Purcell 
speaks  of  it  thus: — "Musick  is  but  yet  in  its  Nonage, 
a  forward  Child  which  gives  hope  of  what  it  may 
be  hereafter  in  England."  The  rough  block  was  now 
ready  to  be  operated  upon,  and  Purcell  was  one  of  those 
whose  early  chisel  has  left  indelible  marks  of  beauty  and 
strength  upon  the  pure  marble  which  he  carved.  True  it 
is  that  he  did  not  finish  or  complete  the  work  for  that  is 
beyond  the  might  of  any  one  man,  and  it  may  be  that  it 
is  not  yet  complete.  We  may  be,  like  him,  on  the 
threshold  of  music,  but  Furcell,  although  he  profited  by 
the  efforts  of  his  predecessors,  bent  his  genius  to  the 
work,  with  the  result  that  however  much  he  borrowed 
from  those  who  had  gone  before,  he  left  infinitely  more 
for  those  who  had  to  come  after.  Tall  is,  with  Orlando 
Gibbons  and  others,  but  especially  Tallis,  largely  founded, 
and  contributed  greatly  to  the  repertory  of  English 
Church  music,  and  no  doubt  their  work  was  of  great 
assistance  to  Purcell,  inasmuch  as  their  finishing  point 
was  his  starting  point.  He  would  also  be  familar  with 
the  best  of  the  chamber  music  and  madrigals  written 
during  the  Augustan  age  of  English  art — the  reign  of  great 
Elizabeth.  The  first  brilliant  period  of  music  in  this 
country,  and  especially  of  Church  music,  may  be  said  to 
commence  with  Thomas  Tallis,  born  in  Henry  VIII.'s  reign, 
and  end  with  Orlando  Gibbons,  who  died  in  1625. 

It  is  very  necessary  too  that  notice  should  be  taken  of 
the  circumstances  of  PurceU's  time.  He  was  born  the 
year  before  the  Protector  died.  Now,  during  the  Rebellion, 
or  fight  for  freedom,  and  during  the  Commonwealth,  or 
Interregnum,  music,  as  a  whole,  suffered  a  check.  From 
the  death  of  Elizabeth  until  the  actual  accession  of  Charles 
II  the  standard  of  excellence  in  music  declined.  How 
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could  it  be  otherwise  ?  The  musical  giants  of  her  reign 
left  but  few  equals  as  successors :  the  political  crisis  in  our 
country  was  approaching.  During  a  portion  of  the  reign 
of  Charles  I.  musicians  had  difficulty  in  earning  their 
bread.  Those  who  generally  assisted  or  took  interest  in 
such  matters  were  either  unable  or  unwilling  to  do  so, 
owing  to  the  complete  overturning  of  social  positions, 
life  and  intercourse.  Music  had  to  stand  aside  for  a  time 
when  the  country's  freedom  was  at  stake.  Mistaken 
fanaticism  also  did  much  mischief.  When  one  reads  of  the 
wanton  destruction  in  the  Cathedrals,  where  organs  were 
smashed  with  pole-axes  and  the  pipes  pawned  sometimes 
for  pots  of  ale;  where  singing-books  and  anthems  were 
burnt  or  torn  to  pieces,  and  scattered  to  the  four  winds  of 
heaven ;  when  musicians,  organists,  and  singers  were 
turned  adrift,  and  compelled  either  to  adopt  some  less 
congenial  mode  of  earning  their  living,  or  starve,  can  one 
wonder  that  music  suffered  ?  It  did  suffer  during  that 
period,  especially  the  earlier  portion  of  it,  but  it  was  not 
totally  eclipsed ;  the  lamp  was  kept  alight,  notably  at 
Oxford ;  and  the  musical  instinct  of  the  people,  which  had 
always  been  strong,  particularly  in  the  north,  did  not  die. 
Cromwell  delighted  in  music,  and  it  was  owing  to  his 
intervention  that  the  organ  of  Magdalen  College,*  Oxford, 
was  saved  from  destruction  and  removed  to  Hampton 
Court,  where,  no  doubt,  he  often  heard  it  played  by  the 
hands  of  Milton,  who,  as  we  know,  was  keenly  alive  to  the 
beauties  of  the  art,  and  skilled  as  an  organist. 

But  even  Cromwell  was  for  a  tune  unable  to  stem  the 
tide.  In  1643  an  Act  was  passed  prohibiting  any  music 
being  sung  in  churches,  except  plain  metrical  psalms,  and 


*  It  was  afterwards  taken  back  to  its  original  place.     Ultimately  it  was  sold  and 
re-erected  in  Tewkesbury  Abbey,  where  some  portions  of  it  still  remain. 
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these  were  to  be  sung  without  harmony,  and  unaccom- 
panied by  any  instrument ;  and  further,  the  words  of  every 
line  were  to  be  read  out  by  the  minister  before  they  were 
sung.  This  latter  restriction  may  possibly  be  the  obscure 
origin  of  the  old  custom  many  of  us  are  familiar  with  of 
reading  one  or  two  lines  and  then  singing  them,  producing 
at  times  very  ridiculous  results.  Nor  was  secular  music 
much  better  off,  for  all  the  theatres  and  places  of  musical 
entertainment  were  forcibly  closed,  and  no  public  perform- 
ance of  any  sort  of  music  permitted.  At  the  Restoration, 
so  great  a  dearth  was  there  of  singing-boys,  that  for  the 
first  two  or  three  years  the  anthems  composed  were  chiefly 
for  men's  voices  only ;  in  fact,  practically,  there  were  no 
singing  boys.  Matt.  Locke  says : — "  For  above  a  year  after 
the  opening  of  His  Majestie's  Chappel,  the  orderers  of  the 
musick  there  were  necessitated  to  supply  superior  parts 
of  the  music  with  cornets  and  men's  feigned  voices,  there 
being  not  one  lad  for  all  that  time  capable  of  singing  his 
part  readily." 

As  one  might  expect,  the  first  efforts  of  the  musicians  to 
regain  their  position  were  made  in  a  secular  direction.  A 
licence  was  granted  in  1656  to  Sir  William  Davenant  for 
"  an  entertainment  in  declamation  and  music  after  the 
manner  of  the  ancients."  The  building  used  for  this 
purpose  is  generally  looked  upon  as  the  first  opera  house 
in  this  country.  Indeed  we  may  fairly  assume  that  if 
Cromwell's  life  had  been  prolonged  he  would  have  given 
emphatic  assistance  and  support  to  music. 

With  the  Restoration  came  the  old  order  of  things — old 
order  true,  but  changed  in  almost  every  respect  and  not 
always  for  the  better.  Charles  himself  did  not  care  much 
for  the  graver  compositions  of  the  old  masters,  he  having 
been  accustomed  to  the  lighter  and  more  melodious  n. 
of  France  (he  liked  music  to  which  he  could  beat  time),  and 
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the  taste  of  the  people,  or  at  least  of  those  who  were  in  a 
position  to  lead  and  direct  that  taste,  called  for  something 
very  different  from  the  stately  harmonies  accepted  as  a 
standard  by  their  forefathers. 

We  can  now  form  some  idea  of  the  conditions  that 
environed  Purcell  and  his  contemporaries.  The  lines  on 
which  English  composers  had  hitherto  worked  had,  by  a 
natural  process  of  Devolution,  become  faint,  and  the  limita- 
tions by  which  they  had  bound  themselves,  all  too  narrow. 
The  old  order  had  ceased  to  be  adequate,  and  must 
give  place  to  new.  A  man  was  wanted ;  a  man  appeared  ; 
his  name — Purcell !  He  it  was  who  took  the  helm  and 
piloted  the  ship  of  Apollo  through  the  different  currents 
that  were  then  influencing  it ;  who  freed  the  vessel  from 
the  parasitical  growth  that  was  hindering  its  progress 
onward  to  the  open  sea,  and  who  so  left  it,  that  its  course 
could  be  steered  by  the  genius  of  the  great  captains  who 
were  to  follow  after  him,  to  a  haven  fairer  than  he  ever 
dreamt  of.  He  did  not  remain  a  mere  copyist  of  any  one 
master  or  school,  but  without  disregarding  either  the 
lightness  of  the  French  composers  or  the  more  solid 
Italian  style  he  drew  from  the  best  of  both,  and  wrote  in 
a  manner  which  astonished  some  of  his  critics  by  the  free- 
dom and  boldness  of  his  treatment.  It  is  one  of  his  glories 
that  his  genius  burst  the  bonds  that  had  hitherto  "  cribbed, 
cabined,  and  confined "  the  efforts  of  his  predecessors. 
Like  Haydn,  Mozart,  Beethoven,  and  others  he  broke 
through  the  rigid  rules  of  his  age,  and  by  so  doing 
extended  widely  the  bounds  of  his  beloved  art.  There 
was  hardly  any  known  form  of  musical  art  that  he  did  not 
attempt,  and  in  every  case  he  rose  to  the  level  of,  if  he 
did  not  surpass,  the  highest  standard  of  his  time. 

In  the  secular  field,  although  he  advanced  music  far 
beyond  the  condition  in  which  he  found  it,  his  genius  has 
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not  retained  that  pre-eminent  position  to  which  it  can  lay 
claim  through  his  ecclesiastical  productions.  In  his 
church  music  may  be  found  many  pieces  which  occupy  a 
prominent  position  even  to-day,  but  so  much  as  this 
cannot  be  said  of  his  secular  work.  Yet,  when  his  "Dido  and 
^Eneas  "  is  compared  with  what  had  been  done  before,  and 
when  we  consider  the  condition  and  supposed  vocation  of 
instrumental  music  in  his  early  days,  it  may  be  fairly 
claimed  that  he  had  during  his  life  no  equal  in  this 
country — aye,  or  out  of  it.  With  regard  to  orchestration, 
he  really  had  no  models.  He  could  not  have  had  any 
more  idea  of  the  capacity  of  the  orchestra  as  exhibited 
to-day  by  what  some  call  the  cacophony  of  Wagner, 
than  he  had  of  the  telegraph  or  telephone. 

Violin  playing  proper  was  only  introduced  into  England 
about  1658.  Anthony  Wood  says  of  Thomas  Baltzar,  who 
was  performing  at  Oxford,  that  he  "saw  him  run  up  his 
fingers  to  the  end  of  the  finger-board  of  the  violin,  and  run 
them  back  insensibly,  and  all  with  great  alacrity  and  very 
good  tune,  which  he  nor  anyone  in  England  saw  the  like 
before."  Now,  as  Baltzar  died  in  1663,  it  is  not  likely 
that  Purcell  heard  him  play,  and  it  is  very  possible  that 
he  never  heard  a  capable  violinist.  True  it  is  that  Charles 
brought  from  France  a  band  of  violins  (in  which  some  have 
seen  the  foundation  of  our  orchestra),  but  there  is  not  the 
slightest  reason  to  suppose  that  they  would  give  any  con- 
ception of  the  full  power  of  the  instrument.  Compare  the 
position,  then,  with  that  which  obtains  to-day,  and  conceive 
what  Purcell  might  have  done  had  he  had  an  opportunity 
of  hearing  an  orchestra  like  that  of  Halle'  or  Richter,  and  of 
studying  the  score  !  In  his  days  there  were  no  flutes  as  we 
now  have  them;  clarionets,  horns,  and  trombones  were 
unknown.  To  judge  Purcell  fairly  we  must  shut  our  eyes 
to  the  condition  of  things  as  they  now  are,  and  endeavour 
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to  realise  the  circumstances  of  his  time ;  it  would  be  absurd 
to  do  anything  else.  As  Roger  North  quaintly  has  it — 
''put  ourselves  in  loco  of  former  states  and  judge  pro  tune" 

It  is  true  Corelli  was  living  and  had  written  music  for 
the  violin,  but  it  is  nearly  certain  that  Purcell  neither 
heard  nor  saw  any  of  it,  and  he  certainly  never  saw  the 
great  Italian,  although  the  latter  expressed  his  admiration 
of  the  Englishman,  and  intended  to  visit  him  here.  Un- 
fortunately Purcell's  early  death  prevented  that  meeting. 

His  style  would,  to-day,  be  pronounced  too  florid  and 
too  full  of  what  were,  in  his  day,  called  "graces."  But  he 
had,  to  some  extent,  to  accept  the  prevailing  taste,  and 
although  some  allowance  may  be  claimed  on  account  of 
the  fashion  of  his  time  (for  there  is  a  fashion  even  in 
music),  it  must  be  admitted  that  in  some  degree  he  did 
pander  to  the  demands  of  his  patrons,  and  wrote,  at  times, 
music  which  he  knew  would  be  acceptable.  In  palliation, 
I  would  urge  what  has  often  been  pleaded  for  artists, 
namely,  that  "those  who  live  to  please,  must  please  to 
live."  But  it  may  be  claimed  for  him  that  he  was  about  the 
first  English  composer  who  recognised  the  theory  that  the 
tone  should  be  in  agreement  with  the  sense  of  the  words, 
and  that  the  latter  should  no  longer  be  just  a  peg  on  which 
to  hang  any  strain  that  happened  to  come  into  a  composer's 
head.  There  is  no  doubt  but  that  he  has  been  excelled 
and  improved  upon  by  successive  masters — that  was 
inevitable — but  his  contrapuntal  skill,  to-day,  claims  the 
admiration  of  all  musicians. 

His  modesty,  as  exhibited  in  some  of  his  prefaces,  is 
pleasing  to  notice,  and  although  he  seemed  confident  that 
his  music  was  on  correct  lines,  we  do  not  find  much  trace 
of  that  insufferable  conceit  which  sometimes  is  so  disagree- 
able a  feature  in  the  character  of  artists ;  for  instance,  such 
was  a  M.  Grabu,  who  had  been  brought  over  from  France 
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by  Charles  and  made  into  a  kind  of  musical  king.  On  one 
occasion,  under  command,  he  composed  an  opera,  and  in 
his  dedication  to  James,  the  inflated  wind-bag  says : — "  As 
the  subject  of  this  opera  is  naturally  magnificent,  it  could 
not  but  excite  my  genius,  and  raise  it  to  a  greater  height 
in  the  composition — even  so  as  to  surpass  itself.  The  only 
displeasure  which  remains  with  me  is,  that  I  could  not 
possibly  be  furnished  with  variety  of  excellent  voices  to 
present  it  to  your  Majesty  in  full  perfection."  Compare 
the  egotism  of  this  coxcomb  with  the  humility  of  Bach, 
who  always  headed  his  grand  work  with  the  words,  "  Soli 
gloria  Deo." 

Sir  John  Hawkins  is  severe  on  Purcell  as  a  tavern  fre- 
quenter, and  as  one  who  prostrated  his  talents  by  writing 
music  to  wretched  ribaldry.  But  consider  the  times ! 
Hawkins  suggests  that  Purcell  left  his  family  in  distressed 
circumstances,  which  was  untrue,  and  gives  currency  to 
a  tradition  that  Purcell's  death  was  occasioned  by  a  cold 
caught  through  waiting  for  admittance  to  his  own  house, 
he  having  come  home  heated  with  wine  at  a  later  hour  than 
Mrs.  Purcell  liked.  He  afterwards  admits  some  doubt 
about  the  truth  of  this  malignant  story.  But  one  can  judge 
of  the  accuracy  of  the  tale  when  we  know  that  Hawkins' 
own  daughter,  writing,  in  1822,  about  some  aspersions 
thrown  on  her  mother  as  to  her  treatment  of  her  father, 
says: — "Sir  John  Hawkins  was  not  at  home  at  all  the 
sooner  for  his  wife's  fetching  him.  Mrs.  Purcoll,  I  should 
conjecture,  had  other  modes  of  attracting  Mr.  Purcell ;  yet 
perhaps  the  whole  may  have  been  as  gross  a  fabrication 
as  that  by  which  Lady  Hawkins  is  vilified." 

It  appears  to  me  that  the  truth  about  Purcoll's  health  is, 
that  his  engagements  at  the  Abbey,  his  compositions  and 
his  teaching,  were  more  than  his  slender  constitution  could 
bear,  in  fact,  that  he  was  simply  over- worked. 
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He  wrote  150  sacred  compositions,  28  odes,  nearly  50 
dramatic  compilations,  and  a  large  number  of  other  vocal 
and  instrumental  pieces.  The  facsimile  of  a  leaf  of  his 
manuscript  on  the  opposite  page  shows,  in  an  interesting 
way,  his  method  of  working. 

The  name  of  Purcell  as  a  musician  is  one  in  which  we 
can  take  pride.  His  friends  and  those  who  knew  him  did 
not  stint  their  admiration.  One  of  them — Henry  Hall, 
organist  of  Hereford  Cathedral — writes  : — 

Hail !  and  for  ever  hail,  Harmonious  shade  ! 
I  loved  thee  living  and  admire  thee  dead. 

and  a  most  glowing  eulogium  is  embodied  in  the 
following  extract  from  the  second  volume  of  "Orpheus 
Britannicus,"  1702  :— 

Make  room,  ye  happy  natures  of  the  sky, 
Room  for  a  soul,  all  Love  and  Harmony  ; 
A  Soul  that  rose  to  such  Perfection  here, 
It  scarce  will  be  advanced  by  being  there. 


Pride  was  the  pole  aversion  of  his  Eye, 
Himself  as  Humble  as  his  Art  was  High. 

But  even  allowing  for  the  adulation  of  the  time, 
it  is  clear  that  he  was  held  in  great  esteem  by  all 
who  knew  him,  and  we,  in  these  latter  days,  ad- 
vanced as  we  are  in  music  far  beyond  the  dreams 
of  the  composers  of  that  period,  can  point  to  him  as 
one  whose  artistic  influence  still  lives — as  one  who  did 
more  than  any  other  man  of  his  time  to  raise  and 
advance  the  standard  of  music  in  this  country ;  and  all 
the  more  can  we  take  pride  in  doing  this,  when  we  re- 
member that  he  was  one  of  ourselves — that  he  was  an 
Englishman. 


WALLEK'S    PLOT. 

BY  AKTHUR  W.    FOX. 

T  ITERARY  chivalry  demands  a  rigid  examination  of 
-^  any  serious  charge  made  against  an  eminent  man  of 
letters.  That  Edmund  Waller  won  no  inconsiderable  repu- 
tation as  a  poet  is  as  certain  as  that  he  inspired  the  heroic 
couplet  of  Dryden*  and  his  school ;  that  he  was  also  a 
politician  of  less  enviable  notoriety  is  unfortunately 
equally  indisputable.  Bornf  on  the  3rd  of  March,  1605, 
at  Coleshill,  which  though  actually  in  Hertfordshire 
belongs  to  the  Buckinghamshire  parish  of  Aymesham,  he 
was  the  son  of  Robert  Waller ;  his  mother  was  aunt  of 
Oliver  Cromwell  and  sister  of  the  patriot  John  Hampden  ; 
while  Sir  William  Waller,  the  celebrated  Parliamentarian 
General,  was  also  of  the  same  stock.  Thus,  though  a 
convinced  Royalist,  during  the  later  troubles  he  had 


*  Dryden,  in  his  dedication  of  the  "  Rival  Ladies  "  to  the  Earl  of  Orrery  says :  "  Rime 
has  all  the  advantages  of  prose  besides  its  own,  but  the  excellence  and  dignity  of  it  were 
never  fully  known  till  Mr.  Waller  taught  it."  In  his  dedication  of  his  translation  of  the 
11  Aeneid,"  "I  say  nothing  of  Sir  John  Denham,  Mr.  Waller,  Mr.  Cowley  ;  'tis  the  utmost 
of  my  ambition  to  be  thought  their  equal  or  not  much  inferior  to  them." 

t  Life  prefixed  to  the  ninth  edition  of  his  "  Poems  "  (1712),  probably  by  Fenton.  Cf. 
Chalmers'  "  Biographical  Dictionary"  and  "Biographia  Britannica." 
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friends  on  both  sides,  a  very  desirable  possession  in  those 
anxious  times.  His  father  died  when  quite  young,  leaving 
him  an  estate  worth  £3,500  a  year.  By  his  mother's  care 
he  was  educated  at  Eton  and  at  King's  College, 
Cambridge,  where  his  youthful  precocity  and  his  ready 
wit  at  once  procured  him  great  renown.  In  1625  he  was 
chosen  Member  of  Parliament  for  Chipping  Wycombe, 
and  in  1627  for  Aymesham,  both  in  Buckingham  ;  and  he 
aired  his  youthful  eloquence  in  the  House  soon  after  his 
first  appearance  there,  doubtless  to  the  great  and  lasting 
edification  of  his  elders.  About  this  time  he  married 
Anne,  daughter  and  heiress  of  Edward  Banks,  a  wealthy 
London  citizen,  who  died  1629-30.  After  his  bereavement 
Waller  retired  to  the  fine  house  which  he  had  built  at 
Hall  Barn,  near  Beaconsfield ;  and  being,  as  his  biographer 
hath  it,  "  of  a  warm  amorous  complexion,"  he  assailed 
with  courtship  and  verse  Lady  Dorothea  Sidney,  the 
Sacharissa  of  his  poems,  but  in  vain. 

Unable  to  obtain  success  in  his  love  affairs  he  re-entered 
Parliament  in  1640.  Here  he  kept  a  cool  head  and  a 
studied  moderation,  so  that  when  the  Civil  War  broke  out 
he  was  on  friendly  terms  with  both  parties.  In 
Parliament  he  spoke  "with  great  sharpness  and  freedom 
against  the  prevailing  sense  of  the  House ; "  yet  he  was 
chosen  to  impeach*  Justice  Crawley,  who  had  declared  in 
favour  of  the  legality  of  the  imposition  of  "  Ship  Money," 
at  the  same  time  he  sent  the  King  one  thousand  gold 
pieces  when  Charles  raised  his  standard  at  Nottingham  on 
August  22,  1642.  In  spite  of  his  prevailing  loyalty  Waller 
denounced  the  step  which  precipitated  the  outbreak  of  the 
Civil  \V,ir  with  much  vehemence.  Thus  he  obtained  a 
reputation  for  impartiality,  which  drew  to  him  such 

•  Waller'!  "  Poem»"  ae  above,  pp.  578-262,  where  the  ipeeoh  la  given. 
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moderate  men  as  his  brother-in-law  Tomkins.  a  very 
learned  man  and  clerk  of  the  Queen's  Council,  and 
Chaloner,  an  eminent  London  citizen.  In  short,  in  the 
year  1643  he  was  counsel-keeper  of  the  moderate  party, 
with  whom  he  endeavoured  to  set  on  foot  a  plot  to  com- 
bine the  forces  of  those  who  wished  for  peace  and  to  force 
the  Parliament  to  come  to  terms  with  the  King. 

The  mystery  which  surrounds  this  plot  is  great,  and 
the  number  of  conflicting  authorities  only  makes  confusion 
worse  confounded.  The  following  narrative  is  the  residuum 
left  after  boiling  down  the  various  opinions  and 
evaporating  the  foetid  fluid  of  party  spite.  Waller's  object 
in  his  conspiracy  was  not  in  the  first  instance  to  resort  to 
physical  force.  Dividing  the  City  of  London  into  districts, 
certain  reliable  men  were  appointed  to  ascertain  the 
number  of  the  moderate  and  well-affected  in  each.  They 
were  not,  for  the  most  part,  told  collectively  what  the 
object  of  their  labour  was  to  be,  indeed  never  more  than 
three  at  a  time  had  any  definite  information  at  all  given 
to  them.  Waller  himself,  Tomkins,  and  Chaloner  held  the 
clue  of  the  mystery,  and  as  the  matter  was  one  of  great 
risk  they  kept  its  details  very  much  to  themselves.  When 
the  number  of  the  moderate  men  was  ascertained,  the 
conspirators  intended  by  combination  with  those  outside 
the  City  to  force  the  hand  of  the  Parliament,  and 
by  swamping  the  opposition  of  the  more  violent  party 
to  compel  the  Commons  to  come  to  terms  with  the 
King. 

Unfortunately  for  these  milder  conspirators  a  more 
truculent  plotter  arose  in  the  person  of  Sir  Nicholas 
Crispe,*  a  wealthy  London  citizen,  who,  by  personal 


*  Lloyd's  "Memoirs,"  pp.  627-8.     May's  "Parliament,"  Book  III,  chap,  ii.,  pp.  234-5. 
Cf.  Clarendon's  "  Great  Rebellion,"  1st  Edition,  Book  vii.,  p.  197,  et  seq. 
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sacrifices  and  business  skill,  is  said  to  have  contributed  to 
the  King's  necessities  one  hundred  thousand  pounds. 
Serving  with  the  Court  party  at  Oxford,  he  procured  a 
Commission  of  Array,  which  he.  sent  to  London  in  a  sealed 
box  by  the  Lady  D'Aubigny,  whose  husband  had  fallen  at 
the  battle  of  Edgehill.  Though  she  suffered  imprisonment 
for  the  carriage  of  so  dangerous  a  document,  she  carried 
the  box  in  perfect  innocence  of  its  questionable  contents. 
By  this  Commission  certain  men  to  whom  it  was  addressed 
were  granted  full  powers  to  summon  a  Council  of  War  for 
London,  Westminster,  Middlesex,  and  South wark.  It  must 
be  noted  that  the  names  of  Waller,  Tomkins,  and 
Chaloner  do  not  appear  in  this  document,  a  fact  of  some 
importance  to  the  present  investigation.  Any  four  of  the 
persons  named  were  to  choose  colleagues  to  the  number  of 
twenty-one  and  no  more,  and  were  further  empowered  to 
appoint  a  General  with  subordinate  officers,  who  might,  if 
necessary,  execute  martial  law.  Futhermore,  they  were 
permitted  to  raise  money  for  arms,  clothing,  ammunition, 
and  any  other  necessaries ;  while  they  enjoyed  full  power 
41  To  lead*  the  soldiers,  and  by  bloodshed,  if  need  be,  to 
bring  the  King."  The  chief  objects  of  this  conspiracy  may 
be  reduced  to  four  heads.  "  (1),  to  seize  the  King's 
rcn;  (2),  to  seize  upon  several  Members  of  both  Houses 
irliament,  upon  the  Lord  Mayor  of  London,  and  the 
Committee  of  the  Militia  there  under  pretence  of  bringing 
them  to  legal  trial  ;  (3),  to  seize  upon  all  the  City's  out- 
works and  forts,  upon  the  Tower  of  London,  and  all  the 
magazines,  gates,  and  other  places  of  importance  in  the  City ; 
•o  let  in  the  King's  forces,  to  surprise  the  City  with 
•  assistance  ;  and  to  destroy  all  those  who  should  by 
the  authority  of  Parliament  be  their  opposers ;  and  to  use 

•Rn«b  worth '•  "  Collection*  Abridged,"  VoL  V.,  p.  112. 
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force  of  arms  to  resist  all  payments  imposed  by  authority 
of  both  Houses  for  support  of  those  armies  employed  in 
their  defence."* 

That  Waller  and  Tomkins  knew  of  this  further  plot  is 
certain,  if  our  evidence,  of  which  there  is  superabundance, 
is  to  be  trusted.  The  Commission  of  Array  was  found  in 
Tomkins'  cellar;  and  Bulstrode  Whitelock-f-  says  of  Waller, 
"  That  he  did  come  one  evening  to  Selden's  study,  where 
Pierpoint  and  Whitelock  then  were  with  Selden,  on 
purpose  to  impart  it  to  them  all,  and  speaking  of  such  a 
thing  in  general  terms,  those  gentlemen  did  so  inveigh 
against  any  such  thing,  as  treachery  and  baseness,  and 
that  which  might  be  the  occasion  of  the  shedding  of  much 
blood ;  that  (he  said)  he  durst  not  for  the  awe  and  respect 
which  he  had  for  Selden  and  the  rest  communicate  any  of 
the  particulars  to  them,  but  was  almost  disheartened 
himself  to  proceed  in  it."  This  remark  could  not  fitly 
apply  to  so  peaceful  a  plan  as  Waller's  own  device,  which 
could  hardly  have  resulted  in  bloodshed ;  but  must  refer 
to  the  larger  conspiracy  of  Sir  Nicholas  Crispe.  However 
that  may  be,  the  two  plots  were  wedded  into  an  unholy 
alliance,  and  in  the  excited  imagination  of  the  times 
became  one.  For  this  result  Waller's  cowardice  was 
largely  reponsible,  for  he  confessed  crimes  of  which  he 
knew,  but  which  he  had  never  intended  to  commit.  In 
any  case  the  plot  was  betrayed  to  John  Pym,f  but  by 
whom  is  uncertain  ;  Rushworth  says  the  traitor  was  one 
Roe,  an  eaves-dropping  servant  of  Tomkins ;  while  the 
author  of  the  Life  of  Waller,  who  may  be  Fenton,  quoting 
from  what  he  calls  a  manuscript  of  undoubted  authority, 


*  Ibidem,  VoL  V.,  p.  113.  t  "  Memoirs,"  &c.,  p.  70. 

t  Rushworth's  "Collections,"  Vol.  V.,  p.  111.  Clarendon's  "Great  Rebellion,"  1st 
Edition,  book  vii.,  p.  199.    Waller's  "  Poems  (9th  Edition)  and  Life,  "  p.  22. 
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asserts  that  Waller's  "  Sister  Price,  and  her  Presbyterian 
Chaplain,  Air.  Good,"  were  the  culprits.  Perhaps  both 
stories  are  true,  and  in  the  published  accounts  of  the  trial 
of  the  poet  and  his  confederates  the  former  was  put 
forward  as  the  less  odious  of  the  two. 

The  plot  was  discovered*  on  May  31,  1643,  which 
happened  to  be  one  of  the  Wednesday  Fast-Days,  when 
the  House  of  Commons  went  in  a  body  to  church,  to  have 
their  spirits  fired  with  resistance  to  the  King,  and  their 
hearts  humiliated  by  the  woes  of  the  kingdom.  They 
weref  "  at  their  sermon "  in  St.  Margaret's  Church, 
Westminster,  when  the  betrayal  to  Pym  took  place ; 
whereupon,  assuming  a  more  important  look  even  than 
usual,  as  well  he  might,  he  moved  out  of  the  church  and 
sent  guards  to  all  the  prisons  and  necessary  places  of 
alarm.  Terror  reigned  in  the  hearts  of  those  left  behind 
in  the  church,  which  soon  spread  through  the  City,  whose 
sons  in  the  main  sympathised  with  the  Parliament ;  and 
Waller,  Tomkins,  Chaloner,  and  many  others  were  at  once 
ted.  The  last  two  were  executed;  but  Waller  was 
able  to  protract  the  date  of  his  trial  by  real,  or,  as  seems 
most  probable,  feigned  sickness.  In  actual  or  pretended 
remorse  he  "  sough tt  the  ghostly  counsel  of  the  most 
powerful  ministers  of  all  factions,"  and  "  received  vulgar 
and  vile  sayings  with  humility  and  reverence,  as  clearer 
convictions  and  informations  than  in  his  life  he  had  ever 
had."  By  using  the  interest  of  these  reverend  gentlemen 
he  escaped  the  horrors  of  a  military  trial,  and  that  too  at 
a  time  when  the  feelings  of  those  concerned  were  highly 
excited ;  while  by  dint  of  betraying  all  his  associates  he 


•  May'.  "  History  of  the  Parliament,"  Ac.,  Book  lit,  chap,  it,  pp.  MM. 

*  Clarendon1.  ••  Great  Rebellion,"  l.t  Edition,  book  viL,  pp.  1964. 
t  /Mdm,  4th  Edition,  book  riL,  pp.  100-1. 
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came  off  with  loss  of  honour,  a  fine  of  ten  thousand 
pounds,  and  banishment.  Such  in  the  main  is  the  outline 
of  Waller's  plot,  and  such  Waller's  cowardice  upon  its  dis- 
covery, as  far  as  can  be  discerned  from  the  mists  of  con- 
flicting testimony. 

Clarendon,  who  had  no  reason  to  love  Waller,  who,  at  a 
later  period,  both  spoke  and  voted  for  his  impeachment, 
believes  the  story  of  the  plot  to  have  been  much  magnified, 
and  entirely  acquits  Waller  of  any  intention  of  letting  the 
King's  forces  into  London.  Whether  he  is  right  or  not, 
the  House  of  Commons  was  so  filled  with  terror  that  its 
members  took  a  solemn*  vow  not  to  lay  down  arms,  and  to 
maintain  the  Protestant  religion  ;  while  a  great  parade  of 
danger  was  made  in  order  that  the  position  of  the  Parlia- 
ment might  be  strengthened  in  the  eyes  of  the  citizens  of 
London.  The  varying  accounts  of  the  plot  by  Rushworth, 
May,  and  Whitelock,  no  doubt  represent  with  fair 
accuracy  Pym's  statement  in  the  House  of  Commons. 
Whether  that  be  accurate  or  not  is  quite  another  question, 
which  cannot  easily  be  decided  at  this  distance  of  time. 
But  that  there  were  two  plots  is  certain ;  that  Sir  Nicholas 
Crispe's  plot  commended  itself  to  Lord  Conway  is  probable, 
and  that  Waller's  plot  was  not  a  very  dangerous  matter 
appears  likely.  That  these  were  blended  into  one  and 
unduly  magnified,  such  reliable  evidence  as  remains  seems 
to  show.  Whatever  conclusions  we  may  reach  as  to  the 
plot  itself,  and  whether  Waller  was  a  conspirator  in  both 
plots  or  not,  our  authorities  are  unanimous  in  their 
opinion  of  the  poet's  conduct.  His  eloquence  saved  his 
life  at  the  expense  of  a  treachery  which  caused  the  death 
of  his  brother-in-law,  Tomkins.  His  confession  seems  to 
show  that  he  was  at  least  acquainted  with  both  the 

*  Ibidem,  pp.  198-9. 
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conspiracies,  even  if  he  did  not  actually  know  the  details 
of  that  of  Sir  Nicholas  Crispe,  and  his  evidence  did  much 
to  convict  men  who  otherwise  might  have  escaped.  Had 
he  been  prosecutor  instead  of  King's  evidence  this  would 
have  been  just  and  right ;  but  a  terrified  traitor  betraying 
the  secrets  of  his  friends  does  not  show  to  advantage  in 
the  eyes  of  true  men.  His  wit  might  save  his  life,  but  it 
could  not  preserve  his  honour  untainted ;  and  he  had  to 
spend  many  years  abroad  with  a  smarting  conscience,  a 
tarnished  reputation  and  a  diminished  purse.  "  Yet," 
says  Clarendon,  "  he  lived  after  this  in  good  affection,  and 
the  esteem  of  many,  the  pity  of  most,  and  the  reproach 
and  scorn  of  few  or  none."*  If  a  contemporary,  who  had 
little  love  for  the  poet,  could  judge  him  so  charitably > 
though  we  cannot  admire,  we  can  pity  his  cowardice,  and 
admit  with  Colonel  Newcome  that  "  a  poor  devil  can't 
command  courage  any  more  than  he  can  make  himself  six 
feet  high."  Indeed  Bishop  Hurd'st  summing  up  of  Waller's 
character  appears  to  be  in  the  main  true :  "  He  resembled 
the  famous  Marquis  of  Winchester,  Elizabeth's  Lord 
urer,  who  served  four  princes  in  changeable  tunes 
and  successfully  to  himself,  because,  he  said,  Ortus  sum  e 
salice  non  e  quercu."  The  old  man  fell  asleep  on  October 
21,  1687  ;  and  his  "  Last  Verses  in  the  Book"  may  fairly 
be  quoted  here  to  show  that  after  a  stormy  summer  of  life 
a  settled  calm  had  sunk  upon  the  winter  of  his  age. 

When  we  for  age  could  neither  read  nor  write 
The  subject  made  us  able  to  indite  ; 
The  soul  with  nobler  resolutions  deckt, 
The  body  stooping  does  herself  erect  ; 
No  mortal  parts  are  requisite  to  raise 
Her,  that  unbodied  can  her  Maker  praise. 


"  Grant  Iteb.1  1 1.,  Book  T« n  p.  SOL 

"  Moral  and  Political  Dialogue- 
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The  seas  are  quiet,  when  the  winds  give  o'er  ; 
So  calm  are  we,  when  passions  are  no  more  ; 
For  then  we  know  how  vain  it  was  to  boast 
Of  fleeting  things,  so  certain  to  be  lost. 
Clouds  of  affections  from  our  younger  eyes 
Conceal  that  emptiness  which  age  descries. 

The  soul's  dark  cottage,  battered  and  decayed, 

Lets  iu  new  light  througli  chinks  that  time  has  made, 

Stronger  by  weakness,  wiser  men  become, 

As  they  draw  near  to  their  eternal  home, 

Leaving  the  old,  both  worlds  at  once  they  view, 

That  stand  upon  the  threshold  of  the  new. 

Miratur  limen  Olympi — Virgil. 
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BY   WILLIAM   DINSMORE. 

Rich  he  was  in  holy  thought  and  work  ; 
And  thereto  a  right  learned  man  ;  a  clerk 
That  Christ's  pure  gospel  would  sincerely  preach, 
And  his  parishioners  devoutly  teach. 

Chaucer. 

THIS  amiable  clergyman  was  distinguished  for  his 
sincere  and  modest  piety,  eagerness  for  knowledge, 
and  poetical  gift.  He  laboured — to  use  saintly  George 
Herbert's  words — "  to  make  the  name  of  a  priest  honour- 
able by  consecrating  all  his  learning  and  all  his  abilities  to 
advance  the  glory  of  God."  Very  little  is  known  to  the 
world  of  the  career  of  this  faithful  servant  of  God  and 
humanity. 

Alas !  in  the  morning  and  ardour  of  youth  he  fell  a 
victim  to  excessive  zeal  in  the  discharge  of  the  duties  of 
his  sacred  calling.  Yet  he  dignified  his  little  day  of  life 
with  pious  thoughts  and  deeds  of  goodness. 

It  is  not  growing  like  a  tree, 

In  bulk,  doth  make  man  better  be. 

A  lily  of  the  day 

It  fairer  far  in  May  : 

Although  it  fall  and  die  that  night, 

It  WM  the  Bower  and  plant  of  light. 
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Charles  Wolfe  was  born  in  Dublin  on  the  14th 
December,  1791.  He  was  the  youngest  son  of  Theobald 
Wolfe,  of  Blackball,  County  Kildare.  His  mother  was  the 
daughter  of  the  Rev.  Peter  Lombard.  When  Charles  was 
a  child  his  father  died,  and  consequently  the  boy  spent 
his  tender  years  in  his  loving  and  prudent  mother's  care. 
She  removed  her  family  to  England,  and  Charles,  at  the 
age  of  ten,  was  sent  to  school  in  Bath ;  but  owing  to  ill 
health  he  had  to  return  home.  In  1802  he  attended  Dr. 
Evans'  school  in  Salisbury ;  from  thence  he  went  to  Mr. 
Richards'  boarding  school  at  Winchester. 

There  he  soon  distinguished  himself  by  his  proficiency 
in  classical  learning  and  his  success  in  versification  of 
Greek  and  Latin.  His  amiable  disposition  and  eminent 
ability  were  fully  appreciated  by  his  teachers  and  school- 
mates :  they  termed  him  the  "  pride  of  Winchester 
School."  During  his  stay  in  Winchester  he  gave  evidence 
of  poetic  ability,  which  his  friends  and  relatives  fondly 
hoped  would  eventually  place  him  among  the  poets 
who  adorn  British  literature.  He  enjoyed  his  sojourn 
in  the  famous  old  city  of  Winchester,  which  con- 
tained such  ample  material  to  rouse,  expand,  and 
refine  his  poetic  faculty.  There  his  fancy  could  rise,  fresh 
as  a  lovely  morning  in  Spring,  and  soar  to  lofty  heights 
unwearied  in  her  flight.  He  mused  on  famous  battlefields, 
where  heroes  fought  in  olden  days.  His  imagination 
drank  at  fabulous  fountains,  and  he  pondered  on  traditions 
of  King  Arthur  and  his  companions.  He  rambled  among 
the  grey  ruins  of  the  ancient  stronghold  wherein  the 
Saxon  kings  held  their  court,  and  he  roamed  by  rivers  and 
streamlets,  through  lovely  vales  and  over  charming  plains 
of  this  delightsome  land,  the  most  pleasant  district  of  its 
kind  in  the  United  Kingdom.  When  he  desired  to  refresh 
his  soul  and  muse  on  spiritual  things  he  repaired  to  the 
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famous  cathedral  of  Winchester,  and  joined  in  the  service 
of  praise  and  thanksgiving  : — 

While  the  majestic  organ  rolled 
Contrition  from  its  mouths  of  gold. 

Very  grand  and  wonderful  is  this  great  prayer  house  of 
Winchester ;  such  splendid  columns,  arches,  windows,  and 
chantries!  The  magnificent  altar-screen  is  one  of  the 
most  beautiful  in  England.  Very  fine,  too,  is  the  tomb 
of  William  of  Wykeham,  who  almost  rebuilt  this  far- 
famed  church.  Yet  not  alone  the  great  master  Wykeham, 
for  other  skilled  workers  assisted  in  raising  or  renovating 
this  cathedral.  These  architects  and  craftsmen  built 
their  hearts  into  their  work ;  their  lives  were  builded 
into  the  walls  of  this  great  church,  which  represents 
every  style  of  Gothic  art.  Nevertheless  a  life  of  purity 
and  love  dedicated  to  the  honour  of  God  and  the 
service  of  humanity  is  a  nobler  thing  than  this  renowned 
church.  In  the  year  1808  Widow  Wolfe  removed  her 
family  to  Ireland,  and  she  took  her  beloved  son  Charles 
along  with  her,  as  she  could  not  leave  her  favourite  child 
among  strangers.  In  his  eighteenth  year  he  entered  the 
University  of  Dublin,  where  he  soon  became  a  general 
favourite  among  his  fellow-students,  and  a  special  favourite 
of  his  tutor,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Davenport.  Wolfe  quickly  dis- 
tinguished himself  by  his  superior  classical  attainments, 
thereby  gaining  many  college  honours.  His  first  English 
composition  in  verse  obtained  the  approval  of  the  poet's 
tutors  and  friends.  The  subject  of  the  poem — Jugurtha's 
reflections  in  prison — was  proposed  by  the  principals  of 
the  University.  Wolfe's  rendering  of  the  subject  displays 
vigorous  expression,  boldness  of  fancy,  and  dramatic  force. 
Towards  the  close  of  his  first  year  at  college  his  mother 
died.  This  irreparable  loss  was  keenly  felt  by  her  affec- 
ite  son  Charles.  A  relative  who  knew  him  intimately 
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said :  "  His  company  was  her  first  earthly  comfort,  she 
used  to  count  the  hours  when  the  time  drew  near  for  his 
return  to  her;  and  in  nearly  twelve  years  that  he  was 
under  her  care  he  never  acted  contrary  to  her  wishes  or 
caused  her  a  moment's  pain." 

When  a  boy  he  wished  to  join  the  army,  but  in  deference 
to  his  mother's  desire  he  gave  up  all  thoughts  of  a  military 
career,  yet  he  ever  retained  an  interest  in  the  pomp  and 
circumstance  of  war.  His  patriotic  pride  in  British  valour 
finds  expression  in  his  vigorous  lines  "  The  battle  of 
Busaco."  He  had  a  personal  interest  in  the  art  of  war. 
He  was  related  to  General  Wolfe,  the  gallant,  jovial  hero 
and  lover  of  music  and  poesy,*  who  was  killed  at  the 
storming  of  Quebec,  on  the  13th  of  September,  1759. 

When  the  days  of  mourning  for  the  loss  of  his  mother 
had  passed,  Charles  Wolfe  resumed  his  studentship  at 
Dublin  University.  His  college  career  was  distinguished 
by  zeal  and  application  to  his  studies,  but  when  he  was 
appointed  tutor,  he  was  so  prodigal  of  his  time  and  atten- 
tion to  his  pupils,  that  he  almost  neglected  his  own  studies 
and  healthy  exercises. 

This  ardour  in  promoting  the  welfare  of  others  was  a 
characteristic  trait  in  his  nature.  He  obtained  a  scholar- 
ship with  the  highest  honour,  and  became  a  resident  in 
college.  He  also  gained  medals  for  oratory  and  for  com- 
positions in  prose  and  verse.  After  the  summer  recess  he 
was  appointed  to  the  honourable  position  of  opening  the 
session  of  the  Historical  Society,  by  a  speech  from  the 
chair.  The  most  distinguished  orators  of  the  society 
aspired  to  this  honour.  Wolfe's  address  was  received  with 

*  The  night  before  the  conflict,  as  General  Wolfe  and  his  comrades  cautiously  sailed 
across  the  River  St.  Lawrence,  Wolfe, 'in  low  tones,  repeated  several  stanzas  of  Gray's 
"  Elegy."  He  gave  peculiar  emphasis  to  the  line,  "The  paths  of  glory  lead,  but  to  the 
grave,"  and  he  declared  he  would  rather  have  written  the  famous  "  Elegy  in  a  Country 
•Churchyard  "  than  take  Quebec. 
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great  applause,  and  a  gold  medal  was  awarded  to  him. 
Only  fragments  of  this  address  have  been  preserved.  I 
quote  a  portion  of  it,  which  appeals  to  my  sympathy  t 
Wolfe,  in  this  oration,  spoke  of  the  consolation  afforded  by 
the  Muse  and  literature  to  those  in  affliction,  and  he 
referred  to  the  comfort  conferred  by  the  Muse  on  Milton 
in  his  days  of  blindness  and  penury,  as  follows : — 

"  There  lived  a  divineold  man,  whose  everlasting  remains 
we  have  all  admired,  whose  memory  is  the  pride  of  England 
and  of  Nature.  His  youth  was  distinguished  by  a  happier 
lot  than,  perhaps,  genius  has  often  enjoyed  at  the  com- 
mencement of  its  career.  He  was  enabled,  by  the  liberality 
of  fortune,  to  dedicate  his  soul  to  the  cultivation  of  those 
classical  accomplishments  in  which  almost  his  infancy 
delighted ;  he  had  attracted  admiration  at  the  period  when 
it  is  most  exquisitely  felt ;  he  stood  forth  the  literary  and 
political  champion  of  republican  England — and  Europe 
acknowledged  him  the  conqueror.  But  the  storm  arose  : 
his  fortune  sank  with  the  republic  which  he  had 
defended ;  the  name,  succeeding  ages  have  consecrated,  was 
forgotten ;  and  neglect  was  embittered  by  remembered 
celebrity.  Age  was  advancing — health  was  retreating — 
ire  hid  her  face  from  him  for  ever,  for  never  more 
returned — 

Day,  or  the  sweet  approach  of  even  or  mom, 
Or  sight  of  vernal  bloom,  or  summer's  rose, 
Or  flocks  or  herds,  or  human  face  divine. 

What  was  the  refuge  of  the  deserted  veteran  from 
penury — from  neglect — from  infamy — from  darkness ;  not 
in  a  querulous  and  peevish  despondency  ;  not  in  an 
unmanly  recantation  of  principles  ...  he  turned 
from  a  distracted  country  and  a  voluptuous  Court — he 
turned  from  triumphant  enemies  and  inefficient  friends — 
he  turned  from  a  world  that  to  him  was  a  universal  blank, 
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to  the  Muse  that  sits  among  the  cherubim — and  she  caught 
him  into  heaven !  The  clouds  that  obscured  his  vision 
upon  earth  instantaneously  vanished  before  the  blaze  of 
celestial  effulgence,  and  his  eyes  opened  at  once  upon  all 
the  glories  of  the  Almighty.  .  .  .  What,  though  to 
look  upon  the  face  of  the  earth  was  still  denied — what  was 
it  to  him  that  creation  was  concealed  from  his  view — when 
the  Deity  permitted  the  Muse  to  unlock  His  mysteries, 
and  disclose  to  the  poet  the  recesses  of  the  universe — when 
she  bade  his  soul  expand  into  its  immensity  and  enjoy  its 
magnificence — what  was  it  to  him  that  he  had  fallen  '  upon 
evil  days  and  evil  tongues/  for  the  Muse  could  transplant 
his  spirit  into  the  bowers  of  Eden,  where  the  frown  of 
fortune  was  disregarded,  and  the  weight  of  incumbent 
infirmity  forgotten  in  the  smile  that  beamed  on  primeval 
innocence,  and  the  tear  that  was  consecrated  to  man's  first 
disobedience." 

Another  touching  instance  of  the  compensation  of 
literature  is  furnished  in  the  life  of  Archbishop  Usher, 
when  in  his  old  age  no  spectacles  could  aid  his  weak  eye- 
sight, and  the  pages  of  his  favourite  books  were  blank, 
except  when  a  bright  ray  of  sunshine  lighted  upon  them. 
When  the  sun  shone  brightly,  the  aged  servant  of  God 
patiently  waited  until  the  sunbeams  entered  his  study  and 
fell  on  the  pages  of  his  cherished  volume.  Then,  with 
uplifted  heart,  he  read  his  book  and  followed  the  sun- 
shine from  room  to  room  through  his  abode,  until  the 
light  thickened  and  the  stars  peeped  out,  and  the  moon 
appeared  and  shed  her  placid  beams  on  the  venerable 
Archbishop's  face,  suffused  with  joy  while  he  murmured 
his  heartfelt  thanks  for  the  privilege  he  again  enjoyed  in 
reading  and  pondering  on  choice  and  noble  themes  of 
literature  and  communing  with  the  immortal  mind  of 
man  enshrined  in  books. 
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While  Wolfe  was  pursuing  his  successful  career  at 
college,  he  had  a  love  disappointment,  which  checked  the 
ardour  of  his  exertions  for  the  further  attainment  of  uni- 
versity honours,  and  partly  eclipsed  the  gaiety  of  his  nature. 
In  consequence  of  the  frustration  of  his  heart's  desire,  his 
dream  of  Fame  vanished,  but  his  dreams  of  love  hovered 
around  his  pure  heart  always. 

Perhaps  he  chased  his  heart-ache  away  in  lilting  some 
of  the  merry  melodies  of  his  native  land,  or  lightened  the 
burden  of  his  sorrow  by  singing  George  Wither's  beautiful 
song,  "  Shall  I,  wasting  in  despair,  die  because  a  woman's 
fair  ?"  It  does  not  appear  that  his  experience  of  the  bitter- 
ness of  disappointed  love  had  any  influence  in  deciding 
the  choice  of  his  calling,  as  the  tendency  of  his  mind  had 
always  been  toward  the  office  of  pastor.  He  was  ordained 
in  November,  1817,  and  appointed  to  the  temporary  curacy 
of  Ballyclog,  County  Tyrone,  North  of  Ireland. 

After  a  brief  stay  in  Ballyclog,  he  was  presented  to  the 
charge  of  Castle  Caulfield,  Tyrone,  a  large  and  scattered 
parish  situated  in  a  wild,  bleak,  hilly  country ;  bogs  and 
trackless  wastes  abound,  and  the  people  are  so  scattered 
that  it  is  difficult  for  a  clergyman  to  keep  up  intercourse 
with  them.  There,  he  said,  he  was  again  the  weather- 
beaten  curate  ;  he  trudged  vile  roads,  forded  bogs,  braved 
snow  and  rain,  became  umpire  between  the  living,  coun- 
selled the  sick,  and  administered  to  the  dying. 

In  his  devoted  labour  among  his  flock  and  his  neigh- 
bours, he  had  none  to  aid  him,  and  at  home  he  was 
without  the  soul-sustaining  and  comforting  help  of  "the 
nearer  one  and  the  dearer  one  than  all  other."  His  house 
was  very  comfortless,  damp,  and  wholly  unfitted  for  any 
one  with  a  tendency  to  consumption.  His  church,  too,  was 
damp,  depressing,  and  mean -looking.  But  his  soul's  light 
illumed  that  humble  building,  and  made  it  resplendent 
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as  he  prepared  the  souls  of  his  flock  for  a  brighter  and 
better  abode  on  high. 

In  the  following  extract  from  a  letter  to  a  friend  a  good 
knowledge  is  obtained  of  his  duties  as  a  clergyman : — 

"  Castle  Caulfield,  Oct.  20,  1818. 

"  MY  DEAR  

"  My  life  is  now  nearly  made  up  of  visits  to  my 
parishioners,  both  sick  and  in  health.  Notwithstanding, 
the  parish  is  so  large  that  I  have  yet  to  form  an  acquaint- 
ance with  a  very  formidable  number  of  them.  The  parish 
and  I  have  become  very  good  friends :  the  congregation 
has  increased,  and  the  Presbyterians  sometimes  pay  me  a 
visit. 

"  There  is  a  great  number  of  Methodists  in  the  part  of 
the  parish  surrounding  the  village,  who  are  many  of  them 
very  worthy  people,  and  among  the  most  regular  attendants 
of  my  church.  With  many  of  my  flock  I  live  upon  affec- 
tionate terms.  There  is  a  fair  proportion  of  religious  men 
amongst  them,  with  a  due  allowance  of  profligates.  None  of 
them  rise  so  high  as  the  class  of  gentlemen,  but  there  is  a 
good  number  of  a  very  respectable  description.  I  am 
particularly  attentive  to  the  school :  there,  in  fact,  I  think 
most  good  can  be  done ;  and,  besides  the  obvious  advan- 
tages, it  is  a  means  of  conciliating  all  sects  of  Christians 
by  taking  an  interest  in  the  welfare  of  their  children. 

"  Our  Sunday  school  is  very  large,  and  is  attended  by 
Roman  Catholics  and  Presbyterians :  the  day  is  never  a 
Sabbath  to  me  ;  however,  it  is  the  kind  of  labour  that  is 
best  repaid,  for  you  always  find  some  progress  is  made, 
some  fruit  produced ;  whereas  your  labours  with  the  old 
and  the  adult  often  fail  of  producing  any  effect,  and,  at 
the  best,  it  is  generally  latent  and  gradual." 
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Wolfe's  pastorship  in  Castle  Caulfield  was  full  of  noble 
effort  for  the  welfare  of  his  flock  and  the  wellbeing  of  others. 
He  led  a  saintly  life,  he  spared  not  himself,  he  laboured 
with  heart  and  brain  from  dawn  till  night,  and  in  the 
noon  of  night ;  he  responded  to  every  demand  for  his  aid 
and  advice.  He  scarcely  found  time  to  be  alone  with  his 
thoughts ;  he  bade  a  long  farewell  to  literature  and  all  its 
pleasures  and  associations.  His  frank  and  genial  deport- 
ment, his  sympathy  for  the  poor — many  of  them  sunk  in 
the  Hades  of  poverty — his  deep  interest  in  the  education 
and  training  of  children,  his  moral  courage,  manly  sim- 
plicity, tolerance,  and  charity,  combined  with  absolute 
devotion  to  his  sacred  calling  and  firm  conviction  in  a 
sound  form  of  moral  and  religious  life,  prove  how  deep  are 
the  sources  of  true  religious  belief  and  action  in  the 
human  heart. 

Shortly  after  Wolfe's  appointment  to  Castle  Caulfield 
parish  large  congregations  were  attracted  to  his  church. 
These  worshippers  were  drawn  to  him  by  the  magnetism 
of  his  nature  and  his  unselfish  endeavours  to  increase 
human  happiness,  devout  manner  of  rendering  the  liturgy, 
and  impressive  style  of  extemporaneous  preaching. 

This  mode  of  discourse — so  unusual  in  Wolfe's  time 
among  the  clerics  of  the  Church  established  by  law — 
delighted  his  Presbyterian  and  Methodist  neighbours,  who 
flocked  to  hear  him.  Some  of  these  dissenters,  up  to  the 
advent  of  Wolfe  to  the  cure  of  Castle  Caulfield,  looked  on 
the  Church  of  England  as  a  kind  of  political  machine ; 
but  when  they  listened  to  Parson  Wolfe's  earnest  and 
devout  manner  of  rendering  the  Church  service  they  con- 
fessed that  there  was  something  higher  aimed  at  than 
political  conversion.  Many  of  these  dissenters  became 
Wolfe's  fast  friends,  and  frequently  sent  for  him  to 
administer  spiritual  comfort  to  them  in  times  of  ill  health 
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and  at  the  hour  of  death.  A  worthy  Presbyterian  dame, 
referring  to  Wolfe's  earnest  mode  of  preaching,  said : — 
"  Ma  certe,  Meenister  Wolfe  is  no  sae  Heelint ;  I  like  his 
roosin'  style  ;  I  hope  he's  soun'  on  election  ;  I'm  ane  o'  the 
elect  masel',  sae  I  am  a'  richt.  Meenister  Wolfe  is  maist 
guid  eneuch  tae  be  a  preacher  in  the  Kirk  o'  Scotlan'." 

Wolfe's  presence  among  the  people  of  Castle  Caulfield 
filled  their  hearts  with  new  hope  and  delight.  By  his 
lovable  nature  and  consistent  life  he  raised  the  moral  tone 
of  those  who  came  within  his  influence.  He  was  beloved 
and  worshipped  by  his  parishioners,  who  were  drawn  to 
him  by  his  precepts  and  example  and  a  desire  to  aid  all 
who  suffer,  all  who,  living,  tread  upon  this  earth  of  graves, 
longing  for  peace,  for  slumber,  and  for  final  rest.  His 
creed  was  the  religion  of  charity  and  love,  abounding 
in  happiness,  and  without  fear. 

Wolfe's  indefatigable  activity  in  visiting  the  sick  of  his 
parish  afflicted  with  typhus  fever,  which  raged  over  the 
Province  of  Ulster  in  the  year  1820,  entailed  on  him  a 
great  amount  of  extra  labour  and  anxiety.  In  the  dis- 
charge of  these  duties  in  winter  time  he  contracted  colds 
which  confirmed  a  tendency  to  consumption,  symptoms  of 
which  appeared  in  his  college  days.  In  the  spring 
of  1821  "  fell  consumption's  fatal  dart "  buried  itself 
deeply  in  his  constitution,  yet  he  continued,  with  great 
zeal  and  courage,  to  perform  the  duties  of  his  ghostly 
office  until  he  became  like  a  ghost  in  appearance.  For  a 
long  time  friendly  counsels  could  not  prevail  on  him  to 
give  up  parochial  work. 

In  May,  1821,  he  yielded  to  the  entreaties  of  his  friends 
and  consulted  a  physician  in  Edinburgh,  famed  for  his 
skill  in  treating  consumptive  cases.  During  his  stay  in 
Edinburgh,  although  he  was  afflicted  with  an  habitual 
cough,  he  delivered  a  characteristic  address  before  a 
meeting  of  the  Tract  Society 
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When  he  returned  to  his  parish,  his  flock  received  him 
with  demonstrations  of  joy  and  affection.  As  he  passed 
through  Castle  Caulfield  many  of  the  villagers  knelt  and 
invoked  blessings  upon  him,  and  some  followed  him  a 
long  way,  making  the  most  anxious  inquiries  about  his 
health.  The  eminent  Edinburgh  physician  counselled 
Wolfe  to  retire  from  his  parish  work,  therefore  he  returned 
to  Dublin,  where  he  preached  occasionally,  although  his 
malady  increased.  His  solicitude  about  the  welfare  of  his 
parishioners  interfered  with  everything  which  might  assist 
in  his  recovery  to  health,  and  when  he  was  obliged  to 
tender  the  resignation  of  his  pastorship  his  malady  seemed 
to  increase,  and  his  frame  became  more  emaciated. 

In  the  autumn  of  1821  he  was  advised  to  winter  in 
Bordeaux,  but  in  attempting  to  land  there  the  vessel  he 
sailed  in  was  twice  driven  back  by  violent  storms,  which 
caused  him  so  much  suffering  that  he  prudently  abandoned 
the  plan  of  residing  during  that  winter  in  France.  He 
settled  in  Exeter,  where  he  remained  for  several  months 
without  any  benefit  to  his  health.  In  August,  1822,  he 
was  again  advised  to  sojourn  in  Bordeaux,  where  he 
arrived  after  a  perilous  voyage.  During  his  stay  in  France 
he  enjoyed  a  slight  relief  from  suffering,  for  which  he  was 
grateful  to  Providence. 

In  order  to  guard  against  the  severity  of  winter,  he 
removed  to  the  Cove  of  Cork— Queenstown—  which  is 
sheltered  on  every  side  from  harsh  winds.  Here  he 
revived  a  little,  but  any  unfavourable  change  of  weather 
shattered  his  rapidly  decaying  strength  and  caused  him  to 
cough  incessantly.  He  bore  his  final  sufferings  with 
meekness  and  resignation.  During  his  illness  his  discourse 
was  full  of  wise  observations  and  tender  regard  for  his 
attendants.  His  courage  remained  steadfast  even  when 
the  physician,  on  the  day  before  his  departure  into  the 
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silent  land,  said  to  him : — "  Your  mind,  sir,  seems  to  be  so 
raised  above  this  world  that  I  need  not  fear  to  communi- 
cate to  you  my  candid  opinion  of  your  state."  Wolfe, 
with  admirable  composure,  replied  : — "  Yes,  sir,  I  trust  I 
have  been  learning  to  live  above  the  world."  He  then 
conversed  on  his  own  hopes  impressively  and  effectively, 
and  having  learned  that  his  remarks  had  a  favourable 
effect  on  the  mind  of  his  medical  attendant,  he  entered 
more  fully  into  the  subject  with  him  on  the  next  oppor- 
tunity, and  conversed  for  an  hour  in  such  a  tender  and 
solemn  manner  that  the  physician  retired  to  an  adjoining 
chamber  to  weep,  saying: — "There  is  something  super- 
human about  that  man :  it  is  astonishing  to  see  such  a 
mind  in  a  body  so  wasted  ;  such  mental  vigour  in  a  poor 
frame  dropping  into  the  grave." 

On  the  morning  of  the  21st  of  February,  1823,  Charles 
Wolfe  expired,  in  the  32nd  year  of  his  age,  displaying 
more  than  ordinary  courage,  composure,  and  resignation 
up  to  the  last  moment  of  his  life. 

Wolfe's  poetical  talent  appears  to  have  been  little 
appreciated  by  himself.  His  innate  modesty  and  the 
fastidious  judgment  he  exercised  on  his  own  verse  caused 
him  to  underrate  what  his  judicious  friends  and  compe- 
tent critics  approved.  Many  of  the  manuscripts  of  his 
poems  and  prose  compositions  were  not  carefully  preserved 
by  him  nor  kept  in  proper  order,  consequently  nearly  all 
his  best  verse  is  lost.  He  sang  of  love  and  friendship, 
piped  rousing  strains  in  praise  of  British  prowess,  and 
tuned  his  lyre  in  praise  of  nature  and  patriotism. 

In  his  poem,  entitled  "  Patriotism,"  he  avers  that  the 
love  of  one's  country  is  an  abiding  passion,  of  Divine 
origin,  and  that  in  Paradise  there  are  patriotic  spirits  who 
are  ever  interested  in  the  welfare  of  their  native  land ;  he 
says,  or  sings — 
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Are  there  not  patriots  in  the  heaven  of  heavens  t 

And  hath  not  every  seraph  some  dear  spot  — 

Throughout  th*  expanse  of  worlds  some  favourite  home 

On  which  he  fixes  with  domestic  fondness  f 

Doth  not  e'en  Michael  on  his  seat  of  fire, 

Close  to  the  footstool  of  the  throne  of  God, 

Rest  on  his  harp  awhile,  and  from  the  face 

And  burning  glories  of  the  Deity, 

Loosen  his  riveted  and  raptured  gaze, 

To  bend  one  bright,  one  transient,  downward  glance, 

One  patriot  look,  upon  his  native  star  ? 

Or  do  I  err  ?  —  and  is  your  bliss  complete, 

Without  one  spot  to  claim  your  warmer  smile, 

And  e'en  an  angel's  partiality  ? 

And  is  that  passion,  which  we  deem  divine, 

Which  makes  the  timid  brave,  the  brave  resistless, 

Makes  men  seem  heroes,  —  heroes  demigods  — 

A  poor,  mere  mortal  feeling  ?  —  No  !  'tis  false  ! 

The  Deity  Himself  proves  it  divine, 

For  when  the  Deity  conversed  with  men, 

He  was  Himself  a  Patriot  ! 

Wolfe's  fame  rests  chiefly  on  his  well-known  poem,  "  The 
Burial  of  Sir  John  Moore,"  which  has  obtained  a  perma- 
nent place  in  English  literature  for  the  pathos  and 
sublimity  by  which  it  is  distinguished.  Lord  Byron  said 
this  composition  is  one  of  the  most  perfect  odes  in  our 
language. 

THE  BURIAL  OF  SIR  JOHN  MOORE. 
Open  the  door  gently." 


Not  a  drum  was  heard,  not  a  funeral  note, 
As  his  corse  to  the  rampart  we  hurried  ; 

Not  a  soldier  discharged  his  farewell  shot 
O'er  the  grave  where  our  hero  we  buried  ! 

We  buried  him  darkly  at  dead  of  night, 
The  sods  with  our  bayonets  turning, 

By  the  struggling  moonbeam's  misty  light, 
And  the  lantern  dimly  burning. 
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No  useless  coffin  enclosed  his  breast, 

Not  in  sheet  or  in  shroud  we  wound  him  ; 
But  he  lay  like  a  warrior  taking  his  rest, 

With  his  martial  cloak  around  him. 

Few  and  short  were  the  prayers  we  said, 

And  we  spoke  not  a  word  of  sorrow  ; 
But  we  steadfastly  gazed  on  the  face  that  was  dead, 

And  we  bitterly  thought  of  the  morrow. 

We  thought,  as  we  hollow'd  his  narrow  bed, 

And  smooth'd  down  his  lonely  pillow, 
That  the  foe  and  the  stranger  would  tread  o'er  his  head, 

And  we  far  away  on  the  billow  ! 

Lightly  they'll  talk  of  the  spirit  that's  gone, 

And  o'er  his  cold  ashes  upbraid  him, 
But  little  he'll  reck,  if  they  let  him  sleep  on, 

In  the  grave  where  a  Briton  has  laid  him. 

But  half  of  our  heavy  task  was  done, 

When  the  clock  struck  the  hour  for  retiring, 

And  we  heard  the  distant  and  random  gun 
That  the  foe  was  sullenly  firing. 

Slowly  and  sadly  we  laid  him  down, 

From  the  field  of  his  fame  fresh  and  gory  ; 
We  carved  not  a  line,  and  we  raised  not  a  stone, 

But  we  left  him  alone  with  his  glory. 

The  Rev.  John  A.  Russell,  M.A.,  Wolfe's  intimate  friend 
and  biographer,  says  that  "'The  Burial  of  Sir  John  Moore' 
found  its  way  to  the  press  without  the  concurrence  or 
knowledge  of  the  author.  It  was  recited  by  a  friend  in 
presence  of  a  gentleman  travelling  towards  the  North  of 
Ireland,  who  was  so  much  struck  with  it  that  he  requested 
and  obtained  a  copy;  and  immediately  after  it  appeared 
in  the  Newry  Telegraph,  with  the  initials  of  the  author's 
name.  From  the  Newry  Telegraph  the  poem  was  copied 
into  most  of  the  London  prints,  and  thence  into  the  Dublin 
papers;  and  subsequently  it  appeared,  with  considerable 
errors,  in  the  'Edinburgh  Annual  Register,'  which  con- 
tained the  narrative  that  first  kindled  the  poet's  feelings 
on  the  subject  and  supplied  the  material  to  his  mind.' 
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W.  H.  Malcolm,  Holy  wood,  Co.  Down,  in  a  recent 
communication  anent  the  early  publication  of  Wolfe's  ode 
says,  "  It  was  in  the  Newry  Commercial  Telegraph  that 
the  lines  first  appeared.  Dr.  Stuart,  the  then  editor  of 
the  Newry  Telegraph,  said  that  he  found  the  MS.  in  the 
street." 

The  poem  remained  for  a  long  time  unclaimed,  and  it 
became  the  prey  of  literary  spoliators,  who  were  detected 
and  exposed.  In  "  Chambers'  Cyclopaedia  "  it  is  recorded 
that  "in  1841  it  was  claimed  by  a  Scottish  student  and 
teacher  who,  ungenerously  and  dishonestly,  sought  to  pluck 
the  laurel  from  the  grave  of  its  owner.  The  friends  of 
Wolfe  came  forward  and  established  his  right  beyond  any 
further  question  or  controversy;  and  the  new  claimant 
was  forced  to  confess  his  imposture,  at  the  same  time 
expressing  his  contrition  for  his  misconduct." 

Charles  Wolfe's  emotional  nature  delighted  in  music  ; 
simple  melodies  charmed  him  ;  sacred  music—  especially 
the  compositions  of  Handel  —  powerfully  affected  his 
feelings.  His  martial  ardour  was  aroused  when  he  heard 
the  Spanish  air,  "Viva  el  Key  Fernando";  he  sang  the 
melody  over  and  over  again  until  he  produced  a  song  in 
English,  happily  suited  to  the  transitions  which  occur  in 
the  tune. 

THE  CHAINS  OF  SPAIN  ARE  BREAKING. 
viva  el  R«y  Fernando." 


The  chains  of  Spain  are  breaking  ! 

Let  Gaul  despair,  and  fly  ; 
Her  wrathful  trumpet's  speaking, 

Let  tyrants  hear,  and  die. 

Her  standard,  o'er  us  arching, 

Is  waving  red  and  far  ; 
The  soul  of  Spain  i»  marching, 

In  thunders  to  the  war. 
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Look  round  your  lovely  Spain, 
And  say  shall  Gaul  remain  ? — 

Behold  yon  burning  valley  ; 
Behold  yon  naked  plain  ; 
Let  us  hear  their  drum — 
Let  them  come,  let  them  come  ! 

For  vengeance  and  freedom  rally, 

And  Spaniards  !  onward  for  Spain. 

Kemernber  !  remember  Barossa  ; 

Remember  Napoleon's  chain  ; 
Remember  your  own  Sarragossa, 

And  strike  for  the  cause  of  Spain  ; 
Remember  your  own  Sarragossa, 

And  onward  !  onward  !  for  Spain. 

He  had  an  inborn  love  for  the  melodies  of  his  native 
land,  and  he  has  left  words  to  the  very  popular  melody, 
Gramachree,  which  alone  will  keep  his  memory  alive. 
His  verse  is  happily  wedded  to  the  genius  of  the  old  air. 

During  the  composition  of  this  song  he  was  moved  to 
tears,  and  many  a  one  since  his  day  has  felt  the  pathos  of 
this  lyric,  mayhap  with  fond  recollections  of  a  beloved  one 
and  happy  hours,  when  to  love  was  exquisite  bliss  and  the 
world  went  so  gaily. 

SONG. 
Air — "  Gramachree." 

If  I  had  thought  thou  couldst  have  died, 

I  might  not  weep  for  thee  ; 
But  I  forgot  when  by  thy  side, 

That  thou  could'st  mortal  be  : 
It  never  through  my  mind  had  past, 

The  time  would  e'er  be  o'er, 
And  I  on  thee  should  look  my  last, 

And  thou  shouldst  smile  no  more  ! 

II. 

And  still  upon  that  face  I  look, 

And  think  'twill  smile  again  ; 
And  still  the  thought  I  will  not  brook, 

That  I  must  look  in  vain  ! 
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But  when  I  speak — thou  dost  not  say, 

What  thou  ne'er  left'st  unsaid  ; 
And  now  I  feel,  as  well  I  may, 

Sweet  Mary  !  thou  art  dead  ! 

in. 

If  thou  would'st  stay,  e'en  as  thou  art, 

All  cold,  and  all  serene — 
I  still  might  press  thy  silent  heart, 

And  where  thy  smiles  have  been  ! 
While  e'en  thy  chill,  bleak  corse  I  have 

Thou  sternest  still  mine  own  ; 
But  there  I  lay  thee  in  thy  grave — 

And  I  am  now  alone  ! 

IV. 

I  do  not  think,  where'er  thou  art, 

Thou  haat  forgotten  me  ; 
And  I,  perhaps,  may  soothe  this  heart, 

In  thinking  too  of  thee  : 
Yet  there  was  round  thee  such  a  dawn 

Of  light  ne'er  seen  before, 
As  fancy  never  could  have  drawn, 

And  never  can  restore  ! 

The  words  of  the  following  song  were  written  by  Wolfe 
at  the  request  of  a  lady  musician  for  a  melody  she  com- 
posed, and  which,  I  understand,  was  never  published.  I 
have  selected  a  characteristic  unhackneyed  Irish  melody 
for  Wolfe's  verses. 

SONG. 
Air — "  0  leave  me  to  my  sorrow." 


Qo,  forget  me— why  should  sorrow 
O'er  that  brow  a  shadow  fling  ? 

Go,  forget  me — and  to-morrow 
Brightly  smile  and  sweetly  sing. 

Smile— though  I  shall  Dot  be  near  thee  ; 

Sing— though  I  shall  never  hear  thee  : 
May  thy  soul  with  pleasure  shine 
Lasting  as  the  gloom  of  mine  t 
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IL 

Like  the  sun,  thy  presence  glowing, 

Clothes  the  meanest  things  in  light ; 
And  when  thou,  like  him,  art  going, 

Loveliest  objects  fade  in  night. 
All  things  look'd  so  bright  about  thee, 
That  they  nothing  seem  without  thee  ; 

By  that  pure  and  lucid  mind 

Earthly  things  were  too  refined. 

II. 

Go,  thou  vision  sweetly  gleaming, 

Softly  on  my  soul  that  fell  ; 
Go,  for  me  no  longer  beaming — 

Hope  and  beauty  !  fare  ye  well  ! 
Go,  and  all  that  once  delighted 
Take,  and  leave  me  all  benighted  ; 

Glory's  burning — generous  swell, 

Fancy  and  the  Poet's  shell. 

One  of  Wolfe's  most  amiable  traits  was  his  firm  attach- 
ment to  his  friends  in  whose  company  he  found  solace  and 
enjoyment.  These  chosen  ones  valued  him  for  his  social 
qualities,  purity  of  mind  and  womanly  tenderness  of  heart. 
Often  when  seated  by  his  lonely  fireside  in  Castle  Caul- 
field  parsonage,  in  the  hour  when  companions  meet,  he 
sighed  for  the  company  of  his  beloved  ones,  and  he  pre- 
ferred the  recollection  of  those  he  left  in  Dublin  to  all 
the  society  County  Tyrone  could  furnish — with  one  bright 
exception.  Time  spent  in  making  true  friends,  or  in  their 
company,  is  never  lost.  The  following  verses  from  Wolfe's 
poem  "To  a  Friend "  may  serve  to  indicate  the  poet's 
friendly  disposition : — 

TO  A  FRIEND. 
Air — "  The  Young  May  Moon." 

I, 

My  own  friend — my  own  friend  ! 
There's  no  one  like  my  own  friend  ; 

For  all  the  gold 

The  world  can  hold, 
I  would  not  give  my  own  friend. 
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IL 

So  bold  and  frank  his  bearing,  boy, 
Should  you  meet  him  onward  faring,  boy, 

In  Lapland's  snow, 

Or  Chili's  glow, 
You'd  say  what  news  from  Erin,  boy  ? 

IIL 

He  has  a  curious  mind,  boy — 
'Tis  jovial — 'tia  refined,  boy — 

'Tis  richly  fraught 

With  random  thought, 
And  feelings  true  and  kind,  boy. 

IV. 

'Twas  eaten  up  with  care,  boy, 
For  circle,  line,  and  square,  boy — 

And  few  believed 

That  genius  thrived 
Upon  such  drowsy  fare,  boy. 

V. 

But  his  heart  that  beat  BO  strong,  boy, 
Forbade  her  slumber  long,  boy — 

So  she  shook  her  wing, 

And  with  a  spring 
Away  she  bore  along,  boy. 

VI. 

She  wavers  unconfined,  boy, 
All  wayward  on  the  wind,  boy. 

Yet  her  song 

All  along 
Was  of  those  she  left  behind,  boy. 

VII. 

And  we  may  let  him  roam,  boy, 
For  yean  and  years  to  come,  boy  ; 

In  storms  and  seas— 

In  mirth  and  ease 
He'll  ne'er  forget  his  home,  boy. 

VIII. 

O  give  him  not  to  wear,  boy, 
Your  rings  of  braided  hair,  boy — 

Without  this  fu«, 

He'll  think  of  us, 
His  heart he  has  us  there,  boy. 
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The  sensations  evoked  by  the  charms  of  nature  also 
found  expression  in  the  fervour  of  Wolfe's  utterance.  The 
following  poem  on  Lough  Bray,  is  a  specimen  of  the  poet's 
descriptive  style.  The  lake  referred  to  in  his  verse  is 
situated  near  the  top  of  a  high  mountain  in  the  midst  of 
a  romantic  and  beautiful  region  in  the  northern  portion  of 
County  Wicklow. 

FAREWELL  TO   LOUGH   BRAY. 

Then  fare  thee  well  ! — I  leave  thy  rocks  and  glens, 

And  all  thy  wild  and  random  majesty, 

To  plunge  amid  the  world's  deformities, 

And  see  how  hideously  mankind  deface 

What  God  hath  given  them  good :  while  viewing  thee,. 

I  think  how  grand  and  beautiful  is  God, 

When  man  has  not  intruded  on  his  works 

But  left  His  bright  creation  unimpair'd. 

'Twas  therefore  I  approach'd  thee  with  an  awe 

Delightful, — therefore  eyed,  with  joy  intense — 

With  joy  I  could  not  speak  (for  on  this  heart 

Has  beauteous  Nature  seldom  smiled,  and  scarce 

A  casual  wind  has  blown  the  veil  aside, 

And  shown  me  her  immortal  lineaments). 

'Twas  therefore  did  my  heart  expand,  to  mark 

Thy  pensive  uniformity  of  gloom, 

The  deep  and  holy  darkness  of  thy  wave, 

And  that  stern  rocky  form,  whose  aspect  stood 

Athwart  us,  and  confronted  us  at  once, 

Seeming  to  vindicate  the  worship  due, 

And  yet  reclined  in  proud  recumbency, 

As  if  secure  the  homage  would  be  paid  : 

It  look'd  the  genius  of  the  place,  and  seem'd, 

To  superstition's  eye,  to  exercise 

Some  sacred  unknown  function. — Blessed  scenes  ! 

Fraught  with  primeval  grandeur  !  or  if  aught 

Is  changed  in  thee,  it  is  no  mortal  touch 

That  sharpen'd  thy  rough  brow,  or  fringed  thy  skirts 

With  coarse  luxuriance  :  Then  I  watch'd 

The  clouds  that  coursed  along  the  sky,  to  which 

A  trembling  splendour  o'er  the  waters  moved 

Responsive  ;  while  at  times  it  stole  to  land, 

And  smiled  among  the  mountain's  dusky  locks. 
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Surely  there  linger  beings  in  this  place, 

For  whom  all  this  is  done  : — it  cannot  be 

That  all  this  fair  profusion  is  bestowed 

For  such  wild  wayward  pilgrims  as  ourselves. 

Haply  some  glorious  spirits  here  await 

The  opening  of  heaven's  portals  ;  who  disport 

Along  the  bosom  of  the  lucid  lake  ; 

Who  cluster  on  that  peak  ;  or  playful  peep 

Into  yon  eagle's  nest ;  then  sit  them  down 

And  talk  of  those  they  left  on  earth,  and  those 

Whom  they  shall  meet  in  heaven  ;  and,  haply  tired 

(If  blessed  spirits  tire  in  such  employ), 

The  slumbering  phantoms  lay  them  down  to  rest 

Upon  the  bosom  of  the  dewy  breeze. — 

Ah  !  whither  do  I  roam — I  dare  not  think — 

Alas  !  I  must  leave  thee  ;  for  I  go 

To  mix  with  narrow  minds  and  hollow  hearts. 

I  must  depart — fare  thee,  fare  thee  well ! 


SONNET. 

BY    W.     R.     CREDLAND. 

(In  imitation  of  A.  W.,  an  anonymous  Elizabethan 

poet.) 

IN  Summer  Season  on  a  sunshine  day 
I  joy  to  lie  in  some  bird-haunted  place, 

And  dream  fair  dreams  wherein  my  Lady's  face 
A  sweet  love-game  of  hide-and-peep  doth  play 
'Mid  flowers  and  leaves  and  nodding  bracken  spray; 

While  on  my  heart  Love's  busy  fingers  trace 

A  Golden  Legend  of  her  every  grace 
So  glowingly  that  there  'twill  burn  alway. 
And  when  the  glory  fades  along  the  west, 

And  all  the  music  of  the  grove  is  still, 
And  I  do  rouse  me  from  my  mossy  rest — 

A  large  content  the  hushed  world  seems  to  fill, 
And  my  glad  heart  with  glamour  lights  the  way, 
For  in  Love's  sunshine  I  have  basked  a  day. 


THE    ACROPOLIS,    ATHENS. 

From  a  Water  Colour  Drawing  by  Thoiwm  Kay. 


NOTES  OF  A  PLEASURE  CRUISE   IN  THE 
MEDITERRANEAN. 

BY  GEORGE  MILNER. 

THE  following  disconnected  notes  are  extracted  from  a 
diary  kept  during  the  journey.  The  voyage  was 
accomplished  in  the  steamship  Lusitania  of  the  Orient  Line, 
and  extended  from  the  21st  of  March  to  the  7th  of  May. 
The  distance  travelled  by  water  was  about  6,500  miles. 
To  this  must  be  added  the  excursions  on  land,  which 
included  a  five-days'  tour  in  the  South  of  Spain.  The 
principal  places  at  which  the  steamer  touched  were: 
Gibraltar,  Malaga,  Palermo,  Patras  for  Olympia,  Corinth, 
^Egina,  the  Piraeus  for  Athens,  Smyrna  for  Ephesus,  and 
finally  Constantinople.  The  return  journey  was  made  by 
Santorin,  Malta,  Algiers,  Gibraltar,  and  Plymouth. 

RON  DA. 

Ronda  is  a  provincial  town  in  the  South  of  Spain.  We 
were  advised  to  call  and  stay  a  night  there  on  our  way  to 
Granada ;  first,  because  it  has  the  reputation  of  being  one 
of  the  most  beautifully  situated  of  all  Spanish  towns ;  and 
second,  because,  having  been  but  recently  opened  up  by  a 
railway,  it  was  said  we  should  find  there  a  condition  of 
life  more  primitive  and  picturesque  than  in  Granada.  In 
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neither  of  these  expectations  were  we  disappointed.     We 
reached  Ronda  in  this  wise :  We  left  Gibraltar  at  half-past 
seven  in  a  small  steamer  for  Algeciras.     There  were  many 
Moors  on  board — sad,  stern,  heavy-eyed,  and  olive-coloured. 
Each  of  them  might  have  stood  for  an  Othello.    We  had  a 
rough  crossing  and  a  still  rougher  landing — as  bad  as  a 
West  Highland  debarkation  in  an  open  boat  on  a  cold  and 
stormy  day.     From  Algeciras,  which  is  a  little  white-walled 
town  with  brown  roofs,  we  took  the  train  for  Ronda.      We 
stopped  at  many  stations,  and  at  each  there  was  a  crowd 
of  persons  in  picturesque  and  wonderfully  varied  costumes. 
Everybody  had  something  of  the  grand  air,  many  of  the 
peasants   wore   red  girdles.      Some  had  bright   coloured 
woollen  shawls  or  blankets  over  their  shoulders.    The  hood 
was  much  affected,  and  sometimes  worn  over  the  head  in 
Moorish  fashion.    The  broad  sombrero  hat,  both  white  and 
black,  was  also  very  common.     At  each  station  we  made 
long  unmeaning  pauses,  and  were  narrowly  scrutinised  by 
a  military  guard  with  a   musket   on   his   shoulder  and 
invariably  wearing  green  gloves  on  both  hands.     A  soldier 
in   green  gloves   was   irresistibly  comic — certainly  more 
comic  than  terrible.     At  Jimena  the  sun  broke  out,  and 
we  began  to  hope  for  warm  weather  at  last.     Soon  after 
this  we  came  upon  a  landslip  which  had  broken  up  the 
line.     Such  disasters,  we  were  told,  were  of  constant  occur- 
rence.    We  had  to  leave  our  train  and  walk  on  to  another, 
some  half  a  mile  away,  over  broken  stones  with  mud  ankle- 
deep  for  an  alternative — a  trying  pilgrimage,  the  more  so 
as  we  had  to  carry  our  luggage.      At  Gancin  station  there 
were  beds  of  English  flowers — stocks,  geraniums,  and  roses 
in  full  bloom.     On  the  platform  here  we  saw  a  peasant 
light  his  pipe  with  a  flint  and  steel. 

We  reached  Ronda  at  two  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  and 
had  lunch  at  the  "  Estacion,"  consisting  of  a  queer-looking 
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mess,  which  proved  to  be  rice  with  bits  of  sausage  in  it. 
This  was  followed  by  slices  of  mutton  stewed  with  garlic. 
After  this  we  walked  into  the  town  and  found  our  hotel 
in  the  central  square — the  Hotel  Gibraltar.  This  was 
clean,  but  not  furnished  in  the  English  manner.  In  place 
of  what  we  should  call  the  entrance-hall  there  was  a  court, 
open  to  the  sky  in  the  Moorish  fashion,  and  with  a  well  in 
the  centre,  fitted  with  a  windlass  and  a  bucket  for  bringing  up 
water.  In  this  court  we  were  expected  to  sit,  for  there  was 
no  bar,  or  smoke-room,  or  sitting-room.  On  one  side  was 
a  piano,  and  around  were  seats  and  small  tables  of  marble. 
All  this  was  evidently  designed  for  sultry  weather  ;  and, 
as  the  air,  even  in  the  evening,  was  bitterly  cold,  we  found 
the  arrangement  very  comfortless  and  forbidding.  The 
number  of  our  party — some  thirty  people  or  more — was 
much  too  large  for  the  resources  of  the  Hotel  Gibraltar, 
and  there  was  a  wild  scramble  for  beds.  The  ladies  were 
located  first,  and  then  the  gentlemen  accompanied  by 
ladies,  and  last  of  all  the  gentlemen  who  were  unattached, 
like  myself  and  my  friend.  At  length  a  room  was  found  for 
us  in  a  detached  part  of  the  hotel,  and  up  some  cold, 
stone  steps.  The  chamber  was  clean  enough,  but  thinly 
furnished,  looking  intoacourt-yuni.  with  French  windows, 
and  a  little  balcony.  On  the  walls  there  were  terrible 
portraits  of  the  landlord — n  ferocious-looking  Spaniard, 
with  murderous  eyes  and  a  Mephistophilean  beard — and 
of  his  wife— a  huge  and  greasy  person.  During  the  after- 
noon we  strolled  about  the  town.  Its  situation  is  certainly 
wonderfully  romantic.  The  houses  are  built  on  a  lii-h 
moorland  site.  At  a  lower  elevation  is  a  flat  plain,  and 
beyond  are  ranges  of  hills  seemingly  of  grey  granite,  and 
some  of  them  as  sharply  serrated  as  those  of  Arran  or 
Skye.  The  first  thing  that  struck  you  in  the  streets  was 
that  every  man  you  met  was  wearing  the  Spanish  oloak  or 
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mantle.  To  this  there  was  no  exception.  They  might  be 
well-clad,  or  poor  and  miserable — beggars  with  bad  shoes 
and  muddy  trousers  and  pinched  faces — it  was  all  the 
same.  They  carried  themselves  as  if  they  were  hidalgos, 
wrapping  the  mantle  over  the  breast  and  often  across  the 
mouth  as  if  to  keep  off  the  cold  wind,  and  always  turning 
it  back  so  as  to  show  a  coloured  lining  or  one  of  rich  fur. 
This  garment  is  eminently  picturesque  when  seen  singly, 
but  when  everybody  wears  it,  it  loses  its  effect.  You  feel 
it  is  ridiculous  for  men  to  walk  about  habitually  in  such  a 
costume.  It  is  as  if  you  saw  an  Englishman  attending  to 
his  ordinary  business  in  evening  dress  or  in  a  Court 
costume.  We  visited  the  public  gardens  (where,  notwith- 
standing the  cold,  there  were  apple  trees  in  full  bloom), 
and  an  old  Moorish  palace,  below  which  there  is  a  wonder- 
ful gorge  like  a  Californian  canon.  This  is  crossed  at  a 
dizzy  height  by  a  new  bridge.  Everywhere  we  were 
followed  by  beggars,  like  a  plague  of  flies.  My  friend  had, 
unhappily,  given  them  largesse  from  the  steps  of  the  hotel, 
and  nothing  would  now  shake  them  off.  Sometimes  they 
became  menacing  in  their  attitude,  and  as  most  of  them 
looked  like  the  typical  bravo  of  the  stage,  my  friend  began 
to  get  alarmed.  "  We  must  not  stir  out  to-night,"  he 
said,  "  if  we  do  we  shall  have  our  throats  cut."  I  did 
venture  out,  however,  after  dark  alone.  It  was  bitterly 
cold — so  unlike  what  we  hoped  for  in  the  south  of  Spain — 
and  the  pleasantest  thing  I  saw  was  an  English-looking 
fire  glowing  red  in  a  room  at  the  end  of  a  dark  passage. 
In  the  hotel  there  were  no  open  fires.  During  dinner  we 
heard  music  being  given  in  the  court,  and  afterwards  we 
found  that  to  please  the  English  a  dance  performance  had 
been  arranged.  The  party  consisted  of  two  women  and  a 
man  who  danced,  and  three  men  who  played  on  guitars. 
The  dancing  was  spirited,  graceful,  and  natural — the 
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expression  always  of  love  and  joyousness.  Three-fourths 
of  it  was  posturing,  but  it  was  not  indelicate.  One  of  the 
figures  was  a  Moorish  dance,  a  singular  feature  being  the 
constant  drawing  of  the  backs  of  the  hands  across  the 
waist  behind.  In  this  dance  the  woman  was  alone.  In 
the  others  one  woman  always  danced  with  the  man.  They 
drank  largely  and  often,  but  only  of  water.  The  women 
were  both  young,  and  had  some  pretensions  to  beauty,  but 
one  of  them  made  me  very  sad  by  a  frequent  consumptive 
cough.  Their  eyes  were  black,  of  course,  and  were  alter- 
nately fiery  and  languid  in  their  expression  of  the  passion 
of  love.  We  all  agreed  that  in  these  demonstrations  the 
man  was  quite  as  skilful  as  the  woman.  They  all  used 
their  eyes  for  the  purposes  of  the  dance  quite  as  much  as 
their  feet.  A  curious  point  was  the  use  of  the  hands 
before  the  dance  began.  The  guitars  would  lead  off  in  a 
low  tone  and  with  a  wailing  call,  the  dancers  beginning 
to  clap  their  hands,  but  not  in  tune.  Then  with 
great  skill  they  would  fall  into  the  tune  gradually.  At 
this  signal  the  guitars  would  sharpen  up.  Then  the 
dancers  sprang  to  their  feet  with  a  wild,  high-pitched  cry, 
the  clapping  was  changed  for  the  castanets,  which  were 
used  all  through  the  dance,  the  sharp  rhythmic  sound 
being  very  inspiriting.  The  action  and  expression  always 
went  on  increasing  in  intensity  until,  at  last,  with  one  fiery 
glance  at  each  other  or  at  some  responsive  face  among  the 
spectators,  they  sank  to  their  seats  exhausted  and  self- 
withdrawn. 

I  Hi:     A  I  II  AMUR  A. 

From  Ronda  we  went  to  Granada  by  rail.  We  arrived 
at  9-0  o'clock  on  a  wet,  cold,  and  stormy  night.  Our  hotel 
was  the  "Washington  Irving."  Early  next  morning  we 
wore  in  the  wonderful  Alhambra.  No  photographs  nor 
even  coloured  pictures  can  give  any  idea  of  its  marvellous 
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beauty.  We  passed  from  one  Court  to  another  in  a 
dream — a  dream  of  beauty.  The  prevailing  tone  of  colour 
is  a  warm  grey.  The  idea  of  the  architect  seems  to  me  to 
have  been  the  reproduction  in  marble  of  the  fragile  and' 
delicate  beauty  of  oriental  lace.  The  delicacy  and 
intricacy  of  the  carving  are  beyond  belief.  The  slender 
pillar  carrying  its  spreading  and  yet  not  heavy  burden  is 
a  study  from  the  thin-stemmed  trees  of  the  forest.  The 
ornament  reproduces  flowers  and  fruit  chiefly ;  and, 
notably,  the  acorn.  The  roofs  are  fretted,  and  seem  to 
aim  at  depicting  the  shelly  bottom  of  the  sea  in  lovely 
blue  colours.  Through  the  arches  of  the  Courts  we  see 
gardens  of  orange  trees  in  golden  fruitage,  cypresses 
and  yews,  and  cut  borders  of  some  plant  like  box,  but 
of  larger  leaf.  There  are  many  baths  with  marble  seats, 
and  hidden  rooms  and  dark  passages  which  reveal 
the  life  led  by  Moorish  Kings.  Outside,  and  most 
wonderful  of  all,  was  the  city  of  Granada,  rising  from  the 
plains  up  the  hill-sides;  and,  beyond,  the  Sierra  Nevada, 
dim  only  in  the  rainy  air  but  showing  its  snowy  summits, 
which  are  nearly  12,000  feet  high.  Granada  itself  stands 
at  an  elevation  of  2,500  feet.  Adjoining  the  Alhambra  is 
an  old  Moorish  Palace  known  as  the  Generalife.  It  is  now 
a  villa  owned  by  an  Italian  Count.  Here  there  is  the  same 
carving  as  in  the  Alhambra,  and  the  same  warm  tone  of 
grey.  In  the  gardens  there  are  fish-ponds  and  miniature 
canals  a  yard  wide,  orange  trees  heavily  laden  with  fruit, 
avenues  of  trimmed  yew  trees  and  one  large  yew  which 
is  1,300  years  old  and  still  green  at  the  summit,  white 
arcades  with  climbing  plants  running  over  them,  narrow 
steps  with  fountains  at  each  landing-place,  and  runnels  of 
water  on  each  side  at  three  feet  from  the  ground,  flowing 
over  blue  tiles  and  fenced  at  each  side  with  plaited 
bamboos.  While  looking  at  these  the  sun  broke  out  and 
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the  swallows  filled  the  air  with  swooping  wings.  It  was 
all  like  a  dream  of  the  Arabian  Nights  and  the  "good 
Haroun  Alraschid."  Beyond  the  garden  is  a  tower  of  red 
stone.  It  was  there  that  Bobadilla,  the  last  of  the 
Moorish  Kings,  took  his  farewell  of  Granada,  and  heard 
his  mother's  reproach  —  "  You  do  well  to  weep  like  a 
woman  over  that  which  you  could  not  fight  for  like  a 
man." 

The  next  day  the  weather  changed.  The  air  was  warm 
and  sunny,  but  not  sultry.  After  spending  the  morning 
in  the  city,  where  memorials  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella 
met  us  at  every  turn,  we  thought  the  best  thing  was  to 
give  the  afternoon  quietly  to  the  Alhambra.  We  were 
well  repaid.  Sunshine  made  a  great  difference,  and  what 
was  so  charming  even  in  the  cold  grey  weather  was  now 
much  increased  in  beauty.  After  wandering  through  the 
courts  without  a  guide,  we  came  by  accident  on  a  remote 
terrace,  evidently  outside  the  usual  round,  and  here  we 
sat  for  hours  in  full  view  of  the  city  and  the  great  hills.  It 
was  really  the  first  time  we  had  felt  the  warmth  of  the 
.'i,  and  we  basked  in  it  with  great  delight.  Wo  sat  on  a 
marble  seat,  surrounded  by  orange  trees  and  by  great 
lilies  in  pots.  Three  or  four  gardeners  were  trimming  a 
box  edge.  Behind  us  was  our  old  friend  the  plumbago  of 
the  greenhouse  flowering  on  a  wall.  There  were  clouds  on 
the  hills,  and  now  and  then  a  drop  of  warm  rain  fell  upon 
us  through  the  sunlight.  We  felt  that  wo  had  now  happily 
realised  the  full  charm  of  the  Alhambra,  and  went  back  to 
our  hotel,  filled  with  a  deep  content 


SATI-RDAY,  MARC-II  31st.—  From  Granada  wo  went  by 
rail  through  Bobadilla  to  Malaga,  where  we  were  to  rejoin 
our  steamer.  Malaga  is  sixty  miles  beyond  Gibraltar. 
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One  of  the  advantages  attending  our  cruise  is  that  the 
arrangement  secures  a  constant  change.  Ennui  is  impos- 
sible. After  the  excitement  and  fatigue  of  a  journey  on 
land  we  come  back  gladly  to  the  quieter  life  of  the  steamer, 
and  before  the  sea  has  time  to  become  monotonous  another 
opportunity  of  going  on  shore  offers  itself  to  those  who 
care  to  take  it.  Off  Malaga  you  are  in  the  Mediterranean, 
and  notice  at  once  the  changed  colour  of  the  water.  In 
the  Atlantic  the  sea  in  fine  weather  is  deep  blue,  but 
opaque  in  character.  In  the  Mediterranean  you  have  a 
lighter  blue,  yet  intense,  and  at  the  same  time  singularly 
transparent.  It  is  the  blue,  in  fact,  which  the  uninitiated 
will  not  believe  in  when  they  see  it  in  a  picture,  regarding 
it  as  a  fond  artistic  fiction.  In  shallower  water,  and  espe- 
cially along  the  coast  of  Africa,  this  blue  becomes  a  lovely 
shade  of  light  green. 

MONDAY,  APRIL  2nd. — We  are  now  but  fifteen  miles 
from  the  African  coast,  and  are  between  that  and  the 
Balearic  Isles.  The  coast  is  visible  as  a  blue  line  with  a 
mist  of  mountains  beyond.  The  great  Atlas  range,  I 
suppose.  I  record  with  pride  that  yesterday  I  stitched  on 
my  first  button,  but  not  without  much  bungling  and  prick- 
ing of  fingers.  Observation  taken  at  12  o'clock :  Latitude 
36'53  north,  longitude  2'45  east.  Distance  run  in  the 
last  24  hours,  201  miles.  An  Amusement  Committee 
has  been  formed,  and  for  this  afternoon  we  are  promised  a 
game  of  cricket.  The  game  is  played  on  the  port-side  of 
the  quarter-deck.  The  wickets  are  set  in  iron  supports, 
and  the  ball  is  a  soft  one.  The  deck  is  shut  in  with  an 
awning  above  and  nets  round  the  sides.  The  match  is 
men  versus  women.  There  is  great  fun  and  shouting  over 
it.  The  women  are  fine  athletes,  and  make  one  proud  of 
one's  countrywomen.  They  score  more  heavily  than  the 
men. 
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It  is  very  strange  to  think  that  what  we  see  now  is  the 
coast  of  Africa.  We  look  at  the  chart  and  make  out 
where  we  are,  but  the  names  are  all  as  new  to  us  as  if  we 
were  in  the  moon.  We  have  never  heard  of  any  of  them. 
There  is  a  strange  fascination  in  looking  at  this  coast,  for 
we  cannot  help  thinking  of  all  that  lies  behind  it,  of  things 
utterly  foreign  to  ourselves.  At  eight  o'clock,  by  invita- 
tion, I  take  coffee  and  have  a  smoke  with  the  captain  in 
his  house  on  the  deck  bridge.  A  very  nice  fellow,  young 
for  his  post,  but  very  able  and  well-educated.  Pleasant 
talk  with  him.  The  air  has  now  a  peculiar  softness. 
The  thermometer  between  nine  and  ten  o'clock  stands  at 
56.  In  the  sky  there  is  a  scene  of  wonderful  beauty.  The 
stars  are  seen  setting  almost  in  the  water.  It  is  rarely 
that  the  atmosphere  is  so  clear  as  to  permit  this.  Sinus 
is  sinking  wonderfully  brilliant,  among  small  black  clouds 
floating  upon  a  perfectly  clear  sky.  At  10-30,  walking 
alone  on  the  deck,  I  see  a  flashing  light  from  a  lighthouse 
on  the  African  coast,  to  which  we  must  be  very  near. 

TUESDAY.  AIMUL  3rd. — We  are  able  to  sit  now  without 
wraps  on  deck.  The  various  groups  around  are  interesting, 
mand  and  Miranda  are  playing  at  chess.  Here  is  a 
lady  knitting,  with  a  cage  of  canaries  hanging  over  her 
head.  Another  lady  is  sketching.  Some  are  playing  at 
quoits.  In  the  afternoon  we  pass  quite  close  a  picturesque 
group  of  islands.  They  are  wild,  grey  rocks  as  big  as  the 
Bass  Rock,  but  peaked  and  riven.  Formerly  a  noted 
rendezvous  of  pirates.  Near  these  islands  a  coral  fishery  is 
marked  on  the  chart. 

\\  KDNESDAY,  APRIL  4th. — About  10  o'clock  we  reach 
the  coast  of  Sicily.  Now,  at  last,  we  have  all  we  hoped 
for.  Clear  exhilarating  air  Brilliant  and  warm  sunslnn.  . 
Bright  blue  waves  dancing  in  sunlight.  A  marvellous 
coast,  peaks,  crags,  headlands,  bays,  all  steeped  in  light, 
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with  great  soft,  white  clouds  resting  on  their  summits  or 
floating  in  the  hollows.  Pass  Monte  Falcone,  flat-topped, 
rocky-sided,  2,244  feet  high,  with  a  little  town  perched  on 
a  shelf  at  the  height  of  2,000  feet.  At  11-25  pass  the 
great  Bay  of  Castellamare.  A  wonderfully  varied  moun- 
tain coast-line,  not  unlike  the  Arran  Range  from  Loch 
Ranza  to  Brodick  as  seen  from  the  sea,  but  more  varied, 
and  at  once  wilder  and  softer  in  outline.  About  1-30  we 
sail  into  the  harbour  of  Palermo,  and  see  a  wonderful 
sight — the  town  low  down,  but  with  many  tall  buildings, 
and  on  every  side  grand  mountains.  Monte  Pellegrino,  by 
some  thought  to  be  the  most  beautiful  mountain  in  the 
world,  is  most  conspicuous.  I  have  never  seen  anywhere 
anything  to  equal  the  view  of  Sicily  since  it  first  came 
into  sight,  until  now,  especially  in  the  early  morning, 
when  the  wild  peaks  tossed  with  cloud  and  shining  in  the 
fresh  light  came  into  view.  My  thought  was — if  ever  in 
this  world  there  was  a  place  where  gods  and  goddesses 
moved  in  serene  beauty  this  must  have  been  the  place. 

After  spending  the  afternoon  at  Palermo  we  returned 
to  the  steamer,  and  my  notes  are — glorious  sunset  seen 
from  the  ship.  Pellegrino  a  mass  of  black  against  the 
orange  west.  Three  men-of-war  in  the  harbour.  They 
are  telegraphing  to  each  other  and  to  us  with  the  electric 
light.  Pleasant  on  our  deck.  A  dance  going  on  under 
an  awning.  At  ten  o'clock  they  are  dancing  Sir  Roger 
with  great  spirit.  Then  all  is  quiet.  Pellegrino  is  now 
like  a  black  cloud  against  the  sky,  and  lights  continue  to 
twinkle  round  the  harbour: 

ATHENS. 

After  leaving  Palermo  we  had  good  views  of  Etna, 
and  Mr.  Tristram  Ellis,  the  artist,  who  was  one  of  our 
passengers,  made  a  fine  picture  of  the  mountain.  We 
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ran  along  the  shore  of  Calabria,  passed  between  Scylla. 
and  Charybdis,  and  saw  Messina.  Then  came  the  great 
islands — Cephalonia,  Zante,  and  Ithaca.  While  running 
along  the  coast  of  Sicily  I  confined  my  reading  to  Theo- 
critus. Now  it  was  the  Odyssey  of  Homer.  Then  came 
Patras,  Olympia,  Corinth,  Mykense,  the  Argolic  Plain, 
^Egina,  and  then  the  Piraeus,  the  port  of  Athens.  To  see 
Athens  is  an  era  in  a  man's  life.  John  Addington  Symonds- 
says  :  "  Athens  is  not  only  the  most  spirit-shaking,  but  the 
most  purely  beautiful  place  that  exists.  Here  one  feels  all 
that  one  divined  in  England  of  the  Greek  spirit.  It  is- 
pure,  bright  serenity,  harmony,  balance,  definition,  nothing 
too  large,  too  crushing  ;  but  all  human  and  beautiful,  and 
fit  for  the  cradle  of  the  free  Logos."  In  Athens  we  had 
four  or  five  days.  The  town  is  three  or  four  miles  from 
the  port  of  Pineus.  We  slept  on  board  but  went  into  the 
town  every  day.  We  saw  the  Arch  of  Hadrian,  and  the 
Temple  of  the  Olympian  Zeus — "A  work  of  despotic  gran- 
deur," Aristotle  calls  it.  Near  it  are  the  banks  of  the  Ilissos 
where  Plato  lays  the  scene  of  his  Phtedrus  ;  and  the  Theatre 
of  Dionysos,  where  all  the  great  Greek  dramas  of  ^Eschylus, 
Sophocles,  Euripides,  and  Aristophanes  were  performed. 
This  theatre  would  accommodate  H0,000  spectators ;  and 
last  we  climbed  the  Acropolis  and  lingered  for  hours  about 
the  incomparable  Parthenon.  Below  is  the  Stadium,  where 
40,000  spectators  could  witness  the  great  games.  Then 
we  went  to  Mars  Hill  and  stood  where  Paul  preached. 
This  was,  perhaps,  to  mo  the  supreme  attraction,  because 
from  it  the  whole  city  is  seen,  and  the  mind  is  vividly 
conscious  of  that  great  turning  point  in  history  when  the 
rian  spirit,  coming  face  to  face  with  Greek  culture, 
absorbed  it  and  yet  conquered  it. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  things  in  Athens  is  the 
National  Museum,  where  all  the  great  sculpture  of  the 
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ancients  is  shown.  What  struck  me  most  with  regard  to 
these  Greek  remains  is  that  they  are  simple,  reserved, 
unstrained,  dignified,  solemn  even,  and  full  of  serious 
purpose.  There  is  no  frivolity,  seldom  any  lubricity,  and 
sometimes,  but  not  often,  a  little  grim  humour.  There  is, 
no  doubt,  a  high  religious  purpose  underlying  much  of 
this  work.  If  this  is  not  so,  the  feeling  was  wonderfully 
simulated.  The  funereal  sculptures  are  very  remarkable. 
Many  of  them  exhibit  family  groups  which  seem  to  antici- 
pate in  sweetness  the  feeling  of  the  "Holy  Families"  of 
Italian  painters  in  later  times.  We  went  along  the 
Sacred  Way  to  Eleusis,  and  saw  the  Bay  of  Salamis — the 
water  a  marvellous  blue,  lapping  on  the  pebbly  beach — and 
the  ruins  of  the  great  Temple  of  Demeter. 

We  left  Athens  on  the  morning  of  Saturday,  April  llth, 
about  six  o'clock.  Coming  round  a  headland,  we  got  our 
last  sight  of  the  great  city.  The  most  conspicuous  object 
was  Lykabettus,  but  although  we  were  at  a  considerable 
distance,  the  outlines  and  even  some  details  of  the  Par- 
thenon, on  which  the  setting  sun  was  shining,  were  plainly 
visible.  After  dark  we  had  "  Saturday  Night  at  Sea."  The 
sailors  were  very  merry  in  the  forecastle,  and  our  passen- 
gers were  listening  to  the  band  on  deck.  I  thought  of 
Dibdin's  song — 

But  the  standing  toast 
That  pleased  the  most 
Was— The  wind  that  blows, 
And  the  ship  that  goes, 
And  the  lass  that  loves  a  sailor. 

"  All  things  by  turns  and  nothing  long  "  is  true  of  the 
Mediterranean.  Storms  arise  suddenly,  bui  are  not  of 
long  duration.  Late  at  night  a  wind  came  unexpectedly 
from  the  north.  In  a  few  minutes  great  white  waves 
arose,  and  the  ship  began  to  roll.  I  had  just  been  reading 
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Homer,"  in  William  Morris's  translation,  and  had  come 
across  this  passage — 

And  the  North,  aloft  engendered,  rolled  huge  the  billowy  wash. 

And  here,  in  the  very  seas  where  Homer  sailed  (for  we 
were  not  far  from  Chios,  his  reputed  birthplace),  was  the 
very  thing  happening  which  he  had  described. 

At  eleven  o'clock  I  was  alone  on  deck.  It  was  a  grand 
spectacle — the  sea,  deep  black,  and  yet  with  a  tone  of  blue 
in  it,  was  hurrying  past  at  a  terrible  pace — heaving,, 
weltering,  racing  along  the  ship's  port  side,  on  which  the 
north  wind  blew.  All  the  familiar  stars  had  set,  but  the 
sky  was  almost  cloudless,  and  the  half-moon  was  silvering 
the  huge  black  waves.  There  was  an  uncanny,  creaking- 
of  things  all  about  the  ship,  and  sometimes  the  sound  of  a 
great  blow.  It  was  time  to  get  down  into  my  cabin.  The 
storm  raged  all  night,  and  I  only  got  fitful  sleep.  The 
thunder  of  the  waves  against  the  side  of  the  cabin  and 
the  swirl  of  the  water  on  the  port  light  were  fearful.  I 
could  feel  the  wind  coming  through  the  chinks  of  the 
boards  as  I  lay  in  the  berth.  I  thought  the  cabin  side 
would  be  driven  in.  In  the  dark,  and  half  asleep,  these 
things  are  magnified,  and  I  found  myself  arranging  for 
flight.  I  got  up  and  looked  out.  The  upper  sky  was  still 
clear,  but  the  half-moon  was  setting  in  ragged  cloud. 
Towards  morning  the  storm  abated,  and  after  breakfast 
the  sea  was  fresh  but  comparatively  calm. 

CONSTANT1NOIM  i: 

On  Wednesday,  April  18th,  we  were  nearing  Constanti- 
nople. I  rose  at  six,  so  as  to  see  the  approach,  which  was 
said  to  be  very  fine.  The  morning  was  bright  but  cold, 
and  a  sun-lighted  haze  hung  over  the  great  city  as  it  came 
in  sight.  It  looked  like  a  vast  picture  on  canvas,  consist- 
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ing  of  broad  lights  and  equally  broad  shadows.  As  we 
came  nearer,  the  picture  increased  in  clearness,  not  only 
because  we  were  nearer,  but  because  the  veil  of  mist  was 
being  gradually  dispelled.  The  first  thing  that  struck  us 
was  the  immense  visible  area  occupied  by  the  city.  First 
-came,  on  our  left,  Stamboul,  with  the  domes  of  St.  Sophia 
and  all  the  countless  minarets  and  domes  scattered  over 
the  old  town,  and  now  glittering  white  in  the  sun.  Then 
Pera,  still  on  the  left,  but  forward.  Then  Scutari,  on  the 
right,  and  for  the  foreground  the  quays  and  the  shipping — 
a  busy  scene,  already,  in  the  early  morning. 

About  nine  o'clock  we  were  in  Stamboul  and  began  our 
exploration  in  carriages.  Constantinople  is  a  series  of 
sharp  contrasts.  Probably  no  city  in  the  world  could  have 
given  a  more  glorious  picture  than  that  which  we  had  first 
seen  from  the  deck  of  the  steamer,  but  once  on  shore,  and 
in  Stamboul,  and  there  is  a  sad  disenchantment.  Houses 
and  figures  are  still  full  of  picturesqueness  and  of  brilliant 
colour,  but  the  dirt  and  the  badness  of  the  roads  are  past 
description.  The  dogs  are  everywhere.  I  counted  twenty 
dogs  in  ten  yards.  Wherever  the  sun  is,  there  are  the 
dogs,  whether  in  the  middle  of  the  street  or  at  the  sides. 
Not  unfrequently  you  will  come  on  a  batch  of  puppies 
being  suckled  in  the  centre  of  the  roadway.  Drivers  have 
to  stop  and  shout  to  them  before  carriages  can  pass. 

We  spent  four  or  five  days  in  Constantinople,  saw  the 
great  temple  of  St.  Sophia;  the  Bazaars,  which  cover  a  space 
of  one  hundred  acres  ;  the  Howling  Dervishes  at  Scutari ; 
and  the  English  Cemetery,  where  sleep  our  soldiers  who 
fell  in  the  Crimea.  We  were  also  fortunate  in  seeing  a 
great  national  function — the  visit  of  the  Sultan  to  the 
Mosque.  All  this  and  a  hundred  things  beside  must 
remain  untold.  Whatever  the  day  might  bring,  however, 
there  was  always  unimaginable  beauty  at  night.  There 
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was  glorious  moonlight  all  the  time  of  our  stay,  and  such 
moonlight  as  I  had  never  seen  before.  Usually  there  was 
a  slight  haze,  and  everything  seemed  steeped  in  moon- 
light— the  sea,  the  white  buildings,  the  sky,  wore  one 
harmonious  tone  of  blue  and  silver.  At  half- past  eight 
we  hear  the  call  to  prayers  given  from  several  minarets 
about  the  town.  At  midnight,  I  still  found  myself  on 
deck.  The  Bosphorus  was  without  a  ripple,  the  moon 
beaming  down  full  upon  it.  The  long  lines  of  marble 
buildings  reflected  in  the  water  looked  like  Venice.  A 
single  boat  with  a  green,  glow-worm  light  was  gliding 
over  the  water  without  disturbing  it.  Under  such  con- 
ditions Constantinople  is  the  most  beautiful  and  fairy-like 
thing  that  man  could  ever  dream  of. 

THE    RETURN    JOURNKY. 

Having  steamed  up  the  Bosphorus  to  the  mouth  of  the 
Black  Sea,  we  began  our  return  journey.  We  made  no 
landing  between  Constantinople  and  Algiers,  a  distance  of 
more  than  1,500  miles,  but  we  saw  many  places  of  interest 
in  passing — the  volcanic  island  of  Santorin,  Crete,  Malta, 
the  Bay  of  Tunis,  and  the  site  of  Carthage.  On  Saturday, 
April  28th,  we  landed  at  Algiers,  where  we  spent  two  days. 
Algiers  is  a  pleasant  place,  full  of  strange  contrasts.  The 
modern  city  is  like  a  bit  of  Paris  in  Africa,  while  the  old 
town,  or  Arab  Quarter,  takes  you  back  many  centuries. 
Outside  the  town,  at  about  two  miles  distance,  there  is  a 
suburb  called  Mustapha,  which  of  all  the  places  I  saw  on 
the  journey  seemed  to  me  the  most  desirable  for  a  per- 
manent residence.  We  drove  out  there,  and  dined  at  the 
Hotel  Splendid.  From  the  windows  there  is  an  incom- 
parable view— first,  the  houses  of  Mustapha,  flat-topped 
and  rod-tiled ;  then  the  town  of  Algiers  and  the  lovely 
Bay,  showing  the  Mediterranean  at  its  best — green  and 
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blue,  with  purple  shadows,  and  the  white  surf  breaking  on 
the  curve  of  the  Bay.  At  the  hotel  they  gave  us  as  dessert 
oranges  plucked  that  morning,  and  still  hanging  on  the 
branch.  The  epicure  who  has  not  tasted  the  fruit  in  that 
condition  has  a  new  sensation  before  him.  It  is  curious 
that  here  in  Africa  there  should  be  more  luxuriant  green- 
ness, and  more  of  the  novel  character  of  England  in  field 
and  farmstead  than  at  any  place  on  our  journey. 

From  Algiers  we  crossed  to  Gibraltar  again,  where  we 
spent  another  day  inspecting  the  wonderful  fortifications. 
and,  finally,  took  our  leave  of  the  blue  Mediterranean  with 
a  glimpse  at  Catalan  Bay,  at  the  back  of  the  rock — a  little 
fishing  hamlet  with  a  sandy  beach,  and  boats  lying  along 
the  edge  of  the  water.  Then  in  the  evening  we  sailed 
once  more  between  the  Pillars  of  Hercules — the  rock 
grandly  illuminated  by  sunset — and  into  the  Atlantic 
again  for  over  three  hundred  miles  of  ocean  travelling.  In 
five  days  we  were  in  England  again — landing  at  Plymouth, 
and  making  the  railway  journey  home  through  Devonshire 
and  by  the  Bristol  Channel.  Coming  suddenly  off  the 
wilderness  of  the  ocean,  and  with  the  somewhat  arid 
landscapes  of  Spain  and  Greece  in  our  minds,  we  could 
hardly  believe  at  first  that  the  vivid  green  of  the  meadows 
of  Devon  and  Somerset  was  real.  In  these  meadows  the 
cattle  were  standing  knee-deep  in  grass  and  flowers,  and 
round  all  the  little  hamlets  we  could  see  the  hawthorn,  the 
laburnum,  and  the  apple  in  bloom.  At  Taunton,  where 
we  stayed  a  night,  we  heard  the  nightingale  singing  in 
a  friend's  garden,  and  then  we  felt  that  it  was  no  bad 
thing,  after  all,  to  be  back  in  England  once  more. 


ON  SHAKESPEARE'S   PROBABLE  CON- 
NECTION WITH  LANCASHIRE. 

BY   JAMES   T.    FOARD. 

IT  will  no  doubt  have  been  noticed  that  the  title  of  this 
paper  refers  to  William  Shakespeare's  probable  connec- 
tion with  Lancashire.  I  have  been  thus  guarded  because 
I  cannot  pretend  to  fix  positively  the  poet's  association 
with  what  is  territorially  known  as  the  county.  With 
Lancashire  history  and  Lancashire  persons  there  is  much 
leas  uncertainty.  It  is  probably  as  conclusive  a  fact  as 
any  in  the  wide  range  of  so-called  authentic  history,  that 
William  Shakespeare  was  a  player  in  the  Lord  Strange's 
company  of  acton,  and  that  Lord  Strange  .was  a 
predecessor  in  title  and  an  ancestor  in  lineage  of  Lord 
Derby,  the  present  Mayor  of  Liverpool.  It  is  not 
less  certain,  if  fair  women  are  allowed  to  have  ever 
played  any  mundane  part  in  human  affairs,  or  are  as 
a  fiction  supposed  to  have  existed  even  in  heroic  and 
historic  times;  that  the  wife  of  that  Lord  Strange — 
Shakespeare's  Lord  Strange,  Fenlinumlo  Stanley,  after- 
wards fifth  Earl  of  Derby — was  intimately  acquainted  with 
three  of  the  greatest  English  poets,  viz.,  Edmund  Spenser, 
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William  Shakespeare,  and  John  Milton ;  was  addressed 
directly  or  indirectly  in  terms  of  transcendent  eulogy  by 
two  if  not  three  of  these  our  national  heroes  and  bards ; 
and  was,  as  the  wife  of  his  patron,  employer,  and  theatrical 
manager,  sufficiently  familiar  with  Shakespeare's  presence 
and  character,  to  recognise  Spenser's  friendly  reference  to 
him  as  "our  pleasant  Willy."  Further,  that  the  lady  so 
honoured  in  friendship  by  the  three  greatest  names  in 
English  history,  was  the  Amaryllis  of  Spenser,  wife  of 
Amyntas  (this  is  his  poetical  title),  to  whom  Spenser's 
"  Tears  of  the  Muses  "  was  dedicated,  and  who  is  described 
as  the  "  sweet  Amaryllis,  highest  in  degree  "  of  the  three 
fair  sisters,  Phyllis,  Chary  His,  and  Amaryllis,  in  "Colin 
Clout's  come  home  again." 

These  features  of  history  by  no  means  limit  the  romantic 
and  poetic  associations  which  surround  the  undoubted 
bond  of  union  which  existed  between  the  greatest  poet  of 
all  the  ages,  and  this  remote  corner  of  England  unknown 
to  Domesday  Book,  now  called  Lancashire,  and  the 
adjoining  county  of  Cheshire. 

Sir  John  Vernon,  king  of  the  Peak,  had  two  lovely 
daughters,  co-heiresses — one  Dorothy,  who  eloped  with  Sir 
John  Manners  on  the  night  of  her  sister's  wedding,  and 
who  is  mixed  up  indissolubly  with  the  fortunes  of  Haddon 
Hall,  as  it  was  through  her  that  it  passed  to  the  Rutland 
family ;  and  Margaret,  who  was  married  to  Sir  Thomas 
Stanley,  whose  epitaph  Sir  William  Dugdale,  one  of  the 
most  veracious  and  accurate  of  men,  declares  was  written 
by  Shakespeare.  Sir  Thomas  was  the  second  son  of 
Edward,  third  Earl  of  Derby,  and  died  A.D.  1576. 
According  to  Collins,  he  was  buried  at  Walthamstow  ;  but 
what  are  believed  to  have  been  his  remains  were  exhumed 
during  the  alteration  of  Tong  Church  in  1892,  and  if 
Collins  was  accurate,  his  body,  at  first  deposited  in  Essex, 
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was  removed  to  the  Tong  vault  of  the  Stanleys  soon  after 
his  death,  and  before  the  tomb  erected  by  John  Lathom 
was  set  up.  The  monument,  still  in  Tong  Church,  presents 
the  effigies  of  Sir  Thomas,  his  wife  Margaret,  and  their 
only  son  Edward,  who  died  in  1632. 

Formerly  this  canopied  sepulchre,  described  as  "  a  fine 
monument  in  the  Italian  style,  surpassed  by  few  in  West- 
minster Abbey,"  occupied  the  north  side  of  the  altar  ;  but 
it  was  removed  in  1757  into  the  south  transept,  where  it 
now  stands.  On  the  north  side  of  the  monument,  in  gilt 
lettering,  but  not  incised,  there  is  an  inscription  setting 
forth  the  inurned's  family. 

But  at  the  present  head  of  the  tomb  on  the  west  end 
are  the  first  part  of  the  verses  ascribed  by  Dugdale  to 
William  Shakespeare,  with  which  we  are  alone  concerned, 
and  which  in  Dugdale's  day  were  on  the  east : — 

Ask  who  lies  here,  bat  do  not  weep  ; 

He  is  not  dead,  he  doth  but  sleep. 

This  stony  register  is  for  his  bones, 

His  fame  is  more  perpetual  than  these  stones  ; 

And  his  own  goodness,  which,  himself  being  gone, 

Shall  UTS  when  earthly  monument  is  none. 

And  at  the  foot  or  east  end  these  lines : — 

Not  moottiasotel  stone  presen-e.  our  fame, 
Nor  skr-espM.*  pyramids  « 


•*•  f-.r  wh-.m  thi.  .!,„.!• 

When  All  to  Time's  consumption  shall  be'giren, 
SUndlj,  for  whoa  this  stands,  shall  stand  in  heaveo. 

Shakespeare's  biographers,  like  the  American  who 
complained  that  the  bard's  will  was  certainly  not  authentic, 
for  it  was  neither  poetry  nor  blank  verse,  reject  this  epi- 
taph as  unworthy  of  the  author.  They  accept  the  silliest 
fables  without  any,  or  with  the  most  apocryphal,  founda- 
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tion,  and  reject  the  declared,  positive,  and  printed  testi- 
mony of  one  of  the  most  precise,  authentic,  and  pains- 
taking authors  of  any  age,  who  in  1663  alleged  that  "  on  a 
tomb  then  standing  on  the  north  side  of  the  chancel  in 
Tong  Church,  County  of  Salop,  there  was  an  epitaph  on 
Sir  Thomas  Stanley,  Knight,  who  died  in  1576,  which  was 
written  by  William  Shakespeare,  the  late  famous  tragedian. " 

Now,  whether  William  Shakespeare  did  or  did  not  write 
an  epitaph  on  the  uncle  of  Ferdinando  Lord  Strange,  after- 
wards Earl  of  Derby,  is  as  an  insulated  fact  of  little  or  no 
moment.  But  as  possibly  throwing  light  on  Spenser's 
wail  on  the  temporary  eclipse  of  Comedy  in  the  "  Tears  of 
the  Muses  " ;  as  suggesting  that  the  praise  and  encomiums 
expressed  about  the  personage  alluded  to  as  "  our  pleasant 
Willy  "  were  really  intended  to  apply  to  the  very  man  who 
is  the  only  personage  in  all  history  to  whom  they  could  as 
properly  have  been  applied;  as  disposing  of  the  foolish 
criticisms  and  objections  of  the  would-be  wise,  or  "  the 
superior  person,"  who  faces  us  at  every  turn  in  literature, 
this  statement  of  Dugdale's,  discredited  by  the  really 
superior  person,  is  of  the  utmost  significance. 

But  it  has  a  further  value  of  local  interest  beyond  its 
general  purport.  It  enlightens  us  a  little  on  the  very 
singular  bond  of  literary  and  artistic  union  which  existed 
between  the  three  greatest  poets  of  our  race — Spenser, 
Shakespeare,  and  Milton — especially  through  this  Lanca- 
shire lady,  the  wife  also  of  a  Lancashire  man,  the  Amaryllis 
of  Spenser,  the  probable  Princess  in  the  "  Love's  Labour's 
Lost "  of  Shakespeare,  and  the  "  Crowned  Cybele  "  of  Milton. 

Mr.  Eyton,  the  historian  of  Shropshire,  somewhat  dis- 
credits these  lines  as  an  early  effort  of  the  poet's  genius, 
and  suggests  that  the  first  six  verses  were  an  imitation  and 
by  an  inferior  poet.  Mr.  Halliwell  Phillipps  rejects  the 
whole  as  altogether  unworthy  the  author  or  spurious, 
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Why,  save  for  the  poor  pun  in  the  last  line,  which 
appears  to  me  eminently  authentic,  the  last  six  lines  are  not 
the  poet's,  seeing  that  Stanley  was  as  often  spelt  "Standly" 
as  not  in  Shakespeare's  day,  I  am  unable  to  say.  The 
phrase  "  sky-aspiring  pyramids,1'  albeit  improved  on  an 
epithet  of  Spenser's,  should  have  vindicated  this  sestina 
from  any  such  possible  imputation  or  calumny.  The 
couplet — 

Not  monumental  stone  preserve*  our  fame, 
Nor  sky-aapiring  pyramids  our  name 

are  the  most  characteristic  and  Shakespearean  lines  in  the 
whole  inscription,  the  most  certainly  the  poet's,  and  carry 
on  the  thought  enshrined  in  the  fourth  line  of  the  first 
part,  "  His  fame  is  more  perpetual  than  these  stones," 
which  is  but  an  echo  of  the  poet's  idea  and  expression,  in 
some  of  his  Sonnets,  as  he  has  said  : — 

When  you  entombed  in  men's  eye*  shall  lie, 

Your  monument  shall  be  my  gentle  Terse.    (Sonnet  81.) 

You  still  shall  lire  (such  virtue  hath  my  pen) 
Where  breath  moat  breathes,  even  in  the  mouths  of 


Not  marble,  nor  the  gilded 

Of  princes,  shall  outlive  this  powerful  rhyme.    (Sonnet  65.) 

And  again  of  his  own  verse  as — 

The  living  record  of  your  memory 

'Gainst  death  and  all  oblivious  enmity—    (Sonnet  55.) 

sufficient  proof  that  he  believed  firmly,  in  spite  of  what 
he  puts  into  the  mouth  of  the  cynic  Antony,  that  the  good 
that  men  do  lives  after  them,  and  that  the  immortal  part 
of  their  nature  is  in  its  nature  immortal  in  its  works,  and 
shall  live  and  reign  when  brass  and  stone  fail,  and  even  the 
pyramids  have  decayed. 

But  such  adverse  criticism  is  further  answered.    Milton 
must  have  believed  that  Shakespeare  wrote  these  lines ; 
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for  he  pays  the  poet  the  compliment,  in  writing  the  epitaph 
for  "the  admirable  dramatic  poet,  William  Shakespeare," 
of  adopting  the  very  thought,  and  almost  identical  phrase — 
"  star-y pointing  pyramid."  Thus  he  writes  : — 

What  needs  my  Shakspere  for  his  honoured  bones 

The  labour  of  an  age  in  piled  stones  ? 

Or  that  his  hallow'd  relics  should  be  hid 

Under  a  star-y-pointing  pyramid  ? 

Dear  son  of  memory,  great  heir  of  fame, 

What  needst  thou  such  weak  witness  of  thy  name  ? 

Thou  in  our  wonder  and  astonishment 

Haat  built  thyself  a  lifelong  monument, 

And  so  sepulchred  in  such  pomp  dost  lie 
That  kings  for  such  a  tomb  would  wish  to  die. 

All  which  considerations  suggest  to  me  that  the  especially 
"  superior "  biographers  of  Shakespeare  who  reject  this 
epitaph  as  probably  apocryphal,  and  who  believe  the 
clumsily-invented  story  that  Shakespeare  held  horses — a 
story  never  heard  of  until  after  1750 — are  a  strangely 
infatuated  if  not  perverse  race. 

I  may  episodically  mention  here — what  is  no  part  of  my 
narrative,  in  case  of  any  intending  pilgrims  to  Tong — 
that  Tong  Church,  which  is  believed  to  be  the  very  edifice 
immortalised  by  Charles  Dickens  in  his  story  of  Little  Nell, 
is  situated  about  three  miles  from  the  post  town  and  rail- 
way station  of  Shifnal,  and  is  very  near  to  (two  and  a  half 
miles)  Boscobel  and  its  famous  oak.  The  church  was 
renovated  in  1892  at  the  expense  and  instance  of  the  Earl 
of  Bradford,  and  is  a  very  curious  and  interesting  relic  of 
the  greatness  of  the  past.  The  tomb  of  the  Stanleys, 
which  in  Dugdale's  day  stood  in  the  chancel  on  the  north 
side  of  the  altar,  was  during  the  last  century  (1757)  removed 
to  the  south  transept  by  the  plutocratic  and  vulgar  possessor 
of  Tong  Castle.  In  the  church  renovation  of  1892  it  was 
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replaced  unfortunately  in  the  spot  where  it  now  stands,  and 
has  in  consequence  been  reversed  from  the  position  it 
occupied  in  Shakespeare's  and  Dugdale's  day,  the  lines 
which  were  originally  at  the  foot  of  the  tomb  being  now 
at  the  head,  and  vice  versa. 

The  canopied  tomb  itself  has  upon  its  table,  which  is 
supported  by  eight  square  alabaster  pillars,  two  recumbent 
figures  of  Sir  Thomas  Stanley  and  his  wife  Margaret,  nee 
Vernon,  the  sister  of  Dorothy,  who  brought  her  husband 
Tong  Castle  as  part  of  her  dowry.  The  church  has  been 
described  as  "  no  common  church,  but  a  proper  theme  for 
the  poet  and  the  painter/'  It  is  situated  in  a  slightly 
undulating  and  beautifully  wooded  country,  and  as  an 
ecclesiastical  edifice  is  much  more  mediaeval  in  feeling  and 
fully  enriched  with  genuine  monuments  of  Early  English 
and  Renaissance  art  than  much  better  known  or  more 
pretentious  buildings.  Sir  Thomas  Stanley,  I  may  mention, 
is  presented  in  heavy  plate  armour ;  his  wife  in  black,  her 
head  reclining  on  an  embroidered  pillow  of  quilted  straw. 

Mr.  Eyton,  like  Mr.  Halliwell  Phillipps,  Mr.  Reed, 
Mr.  Staunton,  Mr.  Fleay,  and  so  many  other  persons  of 
superior  critical  discernment,  presumably  thought  the 
line — "  Standly  for  whom  this  stands  " — too  poor  in 
taste  and  too  feeble  in  its  pun  for  the  poet.  Repeat- 
ing only  that  Standly,  as  on  the  tomb,  was  the  usual 
spelling,  I  cannot  help  thinking  that  this  is  eminently 
illustrative  of  the  poet  and  of  his  earliest  manner. 
"Love's  Labour's  Lost,"  "The  Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona," 
and  the  Sonnets  are  full  of  instances  of  just  as  atro- 
cious verbal  conceits.  Holofernes,  Biron,  and  Dumain 
indulge  in  an  exchange  of  the  feeblest  play  on  words  of 
the  same  class.  "  You  are  my  elder ;  Judas  was  hanged 
on  an  elder.  As  to  the  jewed,  so  much  for  Jude,  ass." 
They  play  on  "  sorrel  "  and  "sore  yell."  Even  Hamlet  says 
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"A  little  more  than  kin  and  less  than  kind."  The  Sonnets 
harp  on  the  poet's  Christian  name,  Will.  Thus  (135) : 

Whoever  hath  her  wish  thou  hast  thy  will, 
And  will  to  boot  and  will  in  over-plus, 

So  thou,  being  rich  in  will,  add  to  thy  will 
One  will  of  mine,  to  make  thy  large  will  more. 

In  truth,  all  his  early  life  the  poet  was  apt  to  be  betrayed 
by  any  synthesis  in  sound  and  sense,  and  a  pun  was  as 
much  a  will-o'-the-wisp  to  him  as  to  Charles  Lamb. 

One  remark  more  before  dismissing  Tong  Church  and 
the  Stanley  epitaph.  Mr.  Eyton,  in  spite  of  the  doubt 
suggesting  that  the  first  six  lines  were  certainly  spurious, 
also  hints  that  Shakespeare  could  not  possibly  have 
penned  any  part  of  the  epitaph,  as  he  was  not  yet  thirteen 
years  of  age  when  Sir  Thomas  died — viz.,  in  1576.*  This 
is  true,  if  they  were  written  in  1576,  which,  of  course, 
they  were  not ;  if  you  presuppose  the  tomb  was  set  up  in 
that  year,  which  it  most  obviously  never  was,  nor  until 
long  after — but  I  am  not  to  be  tempted  into  divergence  by 
any  such  really  fanciful  proposals. 

Happily,  from  the  preservation  of  the  Dulwich  MSS.  and 
Henslowe's  diary  we  are,  thanks  to  Malone,  in  a  position 
to  say  that  William  Shakespeare,  in  February,  1592,  and 
probably  from  an  earlier  date  (1589),  as  actor  and  playwright 
was  in  Lord  Strange's  Company,  and  one  of  that  Lancashire 
nobleman's  retainers.  This  is  as  positive  as  that  the  poet 
was  born  in  Stratford.  Mr.  W.  E.  A.  Axon,  in  the  MAN- 
CHESTER QUARTERLY  for  1882,  p.  176,  under  the  heading 
"  Did  Shakespeare  visit  Lancashire  ? "  invites  us  to  the 
conclusion  that  he  did,  in  1589,  as  one  of  "  Her  Majesty's 
players."  There  is  no  question  that  one  company  of  "  Her 
Majesty's  Servants  "  did  in  that  year  visit  the  furthest 

*  Vol.  II.,  p.  253. 
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parts  of  Lancashire,  and  also  probably  Edinburgh,  by  way 
of  Carlisle.  This  is  based  on  a  letter  of  Henry  le  Scrope,* 
of  the  date  of  September  20,  1589,  which  was  printed 
in  the  Atlienceiim,  January  21,  1882.  This  particular 
troupe  of  players  may  have  been  the  children  of  Her 
Majesty's  chapel,  often  so  called,  or  one  of  the  two  adult 
companies  then  in  existence,  which  had  been,  in  June 
and  July,  at  Knowsley,  Lord  Derby's  chief  seat  near 
Liverpool,  and  which  returned  there,  after  visiting 
Carlisle,  in  September.  But  unluckily  for  the  plausible 
suggestion  involved  in  this  pregnant  interrogatory, 
William  Shakespeare  was  not  one  of  Her  Majesty's 
servants  or  grooms  of  the  chamber — like  Tarlton  or 
Laneham  and  the  rest — and  never  became  one.  He  may 
still  have  visited  Knowsley  in  that  very  same  month  ;  but 
if  he  did,  it  was  as  a  member  of  Lord  Essex's  Company,f 
having  originally  been  in  his  stepfather's  service,  and  thus 
transferred  on  that  nobleman's  (Leicester's)  death,  in 
September,  1588,  to  his  testator  and  stepson's  troupe  for  a 
brief  season,  until  Essex  went  on  the  Portugal  voyage. 


file  rnmenikainti* :  vpon  a  letter  reeyved  from  Mr.  Roger 
me  that  yt  wa*  the  klngea  erneat  deaire  for  to  hare  ktr 
into  Scotland  to  hi.  grace:  I  dyd  furthwith  di*patche  a 
of  my  owen  rote  them  wbeir  they  were  In  the  furthoat  part  of  Tangkeeblre, 
wborerpon  they  made  there  retume  heather  to  OarUell,  wher  they  are,  and  have  .toyed 
for  the  pace  of  ton  dayea.  whereof  I  thought  good  to  gyre  you  notice  In  reaped  of  the 
great  deeyre,  that  the  kyng  bad  to  have  the  earn*  to  come  mto  hi*  grace  :  And  withall  to 
pray  you  to  gyre  knowled*  thereof  to  hi.  Majeetie.  80  for  the  preeent.  I  bydd  you 
right  hartoUe  farewelL  OarUai*  the  uth  of 


"  U.  8c«or«.- 


I  -Stanley  Paper..-  VoL  II.,  p.  6&.  lChethain  8.,  ».»!    Thl.entry:-"f)unday  Mr.  Leigh 
Mbed.  aad  the  Queeo'*  playere  played  In  the  afternoon,  and  my  Ix 


my  Lord  of  K~o*  .  at 
night.-  Tkte  wae  to  Beptoaher,  1MB,  juM*  year  after  the  death  of  UloMtor.  In  July, 
1M»  :-•*  The  Qoaen't  playera  played  at  Knowaley,  about  the  18th  of  July,  for  two  ntghta, 
(p.  «tK  and  on  Sunday  after  CliriitMti  Day,  15M,  the  player*  "playe 
Bouee.  Thle  entry  of  SSth  D>oa»her.  IMS.  probably  refer*  to  Lord 
troupe,  ae  they  are  not  utboi  wtee  eoeoined.  aa  weO  ae  that  of  January.  lAM.nl 
My  Lord  of  LdciiiM*  playora  were  at  Lathon  BOOM  In  July,  1M7  (p.  m  In 
1MI,  Dutton  and  the  Queen'*  playere  (pondbly  children )  oanM.  button  having  been  head 
of  Lord  Lekeeter-a  boye-  oompany  (aM  Ooltter'.  ••  Htetory  of  the  Stage,"  p,  ft). 
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Probably  the  poet  then  acted  with  the  father  (James 
Burbage)  of  his  future  partner  and  chief  actor,  who  had 
been  in  Leicester's  Company  in  1574  (as  we  know  by  the 
grant  of  Privy  Seal  in  Rymer),  and  that  he  and  Richard 
passed  first  into  Essex's  and  Pembroke's  and  Lord 
Strange's  Compan}^  then  into  the  Lord  Chamberlain's, 
and  finally  into  that  of  King  James  in  1603,  for  reasons  I 
propose,  on  the  facts  already  indicated,  to  offer. 

I  have  pointed  out  that  Spenser  dedicated  his  "  Tears 
of  the  Muses  "  to  Lady  Strange,  nee  Miss  Alice  Spenser,  of 
Burnley,  one  of  the  daughters  of  Sir  John  Spenser.  In 
addressing  her  direct  in  the  person  of  Thalia,  the  Muse  of 
Comedy,  who  mourns  for  the  present  evil  state  of  Comedy, 
Thalia  appeals  to  her  ladyship  and  says  : — 

And  he;  the  man  whom  Nature's  self  had  made, 
To  mock  herself,  and  Truth  to  imitate 
With  kindly  counter  under  mimic  shade, 
Our  pleasant  Willy,  ah  !  is  dead  of  late, 
With  whom  all  joy  and  jolly  merriment 
Is  also  deaded  and  in  dolour  drent. 

In  stead  thereof  scoffing  scurrility 
And  scornful  folly  with  contempt  is  crept, 
Rolling  in  rhymes  of  shameless  ribaldry, 
Without  regard,  or  due  decorum  kept ; 


But  that  same  gentle  spirit,  from  whose  pen 
Large  streams  of  honey  and  sweet  nectar  flow, 

Doth  rather  choose  to  sit  in  idle  cell 
Than  so  himself  to  mockery  to  sell. 

Will  it  be  believed  that  some  very  critical  and  possibly 
discriminating  authorities — Rowe,  Dr.  Ingleby,  Mr.  Halli- 
well  Phillips,  Dr.  Todd,  Mr.  Staunton,  Mr.  Fleay,  Mr. 
Furnivall,  and  others — think  this  does  not  refer  to 
Shakespeare  at  all;  that  "pleasant  Willy"  is  Sir  Philip 
Sidney,  or  John  Lilly,  though  why  John  should  be  called 
"Willy  "  it  would  be  hard  to  divine  ?  Dryden,  Mr.  Knight, 
Mr.  Collier,  and  Mr.  Craik  think,  on  the  other  hand,  that 
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this  allusion  applies  to  Shakespeare,  and  to  no  other 
person  in  the  world.  For  four  reasons  among  many : 
First,  that  his  name  was  actually  William ;  secondly, 
because  he  was  the  only  poet  then  living  to  whom  the 
eulogistic  reference  could  as  honestly  and  correctly  be 
applied  ;  thirdly,  because  there  was  no  author  of  that  age 
of  the  name  of  William  who  had  furnished  comedies  which 
"  With  seasoned  wit  and  goodly  pleasance  graced  the 
stage,"  and  had  furnished  it  with  "  Delight  and  laughter 
decked  in  seemly  sort,"  to  use  Spenser's  words  ;  and 
fourthly,  because  in  a  short  time  after — nominally  in  a 
year,  but  certainly  within  three — in  an  indisputable 
reference  in  "  Colin  Clout's  come  home  again,"  after  com- 
plimenting Shakespeare's  patron,  Lord  Strange,  at  length, 
the  poet  Spenser  says — 

And  there,  though  last,  not  least,  is  Action/ 
A  gentler  shepherd  may  nowhere  be  found, 
Whose  muse,  full  of  high  thought's  invention, 
Doth  like  himself  heroically  sound. 

This  allusion,  once  insistently  and  persistently  discredited 
by  "superior"  intelligence,  is  now  generally  conceded  to 
be  an  undoubted  reference  to  the  poet,  and  admittedly 
applicable  to  no  one  else.  Yet  Drayton  and  Warner, 
because  their  names  do  so  heroically  sound ! — have  by 
supreme  dulness  been  in  turn  both  declared  the  persons 
really  referred  to. 

If  this  is  not  Shakespeare,  as  intelligence  would  say  it 
must  be,  how  is  it  that  the  epithet  of  praise  is  "  gentle," 
and  that  the  "gentle " spirit  is  again  apostrophised  ?  This 
is  no  accidental  coincidence,  but  design,  and  this  is  the 
appropriate  and  selected  praise. 

•  Action,  Dr.  Ingleby  has  .uggoUod,  should  be  pronounced  like  Tlresiae  in  Milton, 
with  acoonU  on  the  flr»t  and  last  syllables  ;  that  it  U  a  Greek  proper  name,  borne  in  fact 
by  the  father  of  Cypaelus  of  Corinth,  and  being  dcrired  from  drrot,  an  eagle,  ta 
appropriate  to  one  whose  muee  to  of  " high  thought's  Invention "  and  of  "heroic  sound." 
More  probably  the  allusion  to  to  Afition  the  celebrated  historic  painter  mentioned  by 
Lucian,  famed  as  a  brilliant  and  luminous  colourUt 
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Lastly,  I  say  that  "our  pleasant  Willy"  was  naturally 
the  poet,  because  he  was  in  the  actual  service  of  the  lady 
addressed  ;  he  was  known  familiarly  to  her,  as  to  all,  as 
"  Will  " ;  for,  as  Hey  wood  tells  us,  Marlowe  remained  Kit, 
and  Shakespeare  was  Will,  to  the  end.*  In  a  poem  dedi- 
cated to  the  theatrical  manager's  wife,  and  appealing  to 
her  on  stage  matters,  who  so  likely  to  be  spoken  of  as  one 
of  the  Stage  Company .•(• 

Beyond  settling  a  long-disputed  and  ambiguous  allusion 
in  Spenser,  this  reference  by  Spenser  confirms  the  view  to 
be  derived  from  the  attacks  by  Nash  and  Greene  in 
"  Perimides,"  "  Menaphon,"  and  other  pamphlets — viz., 
that  Shakespeare  was  already  famous  and  distinguished  in 
the  purely  stage  world,  and,  moreover,  affirms  the  associa- 
tion of  this  Lancashire  lady  with  Spenser,  Shakespeare, 
and  Milton,  as  I  propose  to  prove. 

The  opponents  of  the  view  that  the  allusion  is  to  the 
bard  himself  have,  it  will  hardly  be  believed,  suggested 
that  it  could  not  point  to  Shakespeare,  for  he  was  not  dead. 
The  "  dead  of  late  "  has  been  accepted  literally,  and  the 
line,  "  Doth  rather  choose  to  sit  in  idle  cell,"  has  been 
rejected,  as  it  could  scarcely  be  received  in  conjunction.  A 
dead  man  could  hardly  be  reproached  with  being  idle  and 
unemployed. 

How  came  the.  poet  to  sit  "  in  idle  cell", in  1589  and  1590, 
when,  as  Malone  points  out,  the  "  Tears  of  the  Muses  "  was 

*  Hey  wood's  lines  are  : — 

"  Marlowe,  renowned  for  his  rare  art  and  wit, 
Could  ne'er  attain  beyond  the  name  of  Kit. 
Mellifluous  Shakespeare,  whose  enchanting  quill 
Commanded  mirth  and  passion,  was  but  Will." 

"  Hierarchic  of  the  Blessed  Angels,"  1635,  Lib.  4. 

In  the  "Scourge  of  Folly,"  by  John  Davies  (1611),  W.  Shakespeare  is  referred  to  as 
"goodwill." 

t  Staunton's  reasons  contra  are  :  That  he  had  not  at  the  time  attained  a  rank  such  as 
would  justify  the  encomiums ;  secondly,  because  there  is  no  probability  of  his  having 
subsided  into  the  condition  of  inertness  described  ;  thirdly,  because  there  are  grounds 
for  supposing  these  verses  were  composed  before  he  even  began  to  write. — V.  I.,  31. 
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probably  written,  though  not  published,  until  the  follow- 
ing year  ?  The  Lady  Amaryllis'  stage-players  were,  in 
1590,  put  to  silence  ;  that  is  to  say,  after  November,  1589, 
the  players'  chief  author — their  Johannes  Factotum — was 
compelled  to  sit  "  in  idle  cell."  Two  of  the  company  had 
been  sent  to  the  Compter  for  their  insolence.  The  Lord 
Mayor  "  had  prohibited  all  playing  until  Lord  Burghley's 
pleasure  was  known."  Stowe  tells  us  that  Mr.  Tylney, 
the  Master  of  the  Revels,  had  silenced  Lord  Strange's 
players  in  1589,  "  because  he  misliked  them."  The  actors 
had,  in  fact,  plunged  into  the  Marprelate  controversy, 
and  had,  to  use  Lord  Burghley's  words,  "  handled  in  their 
plays  certain  matters  of  divinity  and  state,  unfit  to  be 
suffered."  He  therefore  called  on  the  Lord  Mayor  to 
inhibit  them,  and  stop  all  theatrical  representation  in  the 
City  and  liberties  within  his  jurisdiction.  The  Mayor 
dutifully  obeyed.  The  Amyntas'  players  treated  his 
Worship  in  a  very  contemptuous  manner,  and,  therefore, 
as  an  example,  two  of  the  company  were  sent  to  cool  their 
heels  in  jail.  The  plays  were  stopped,  or,  as  Mr.  Collier 
says  in  his  "Theatrical  Annals" — "  In  consequence  of  the 
Marprelate  controversy,  there  was  a  temporary  suspension 
of  all  theatrical  exhibitions  in  London  at  the  end  of  1589." 
This,  then,  explains  the  temporary  enforced  seclusion  of 
the  poet,  actor,  and  author,  and  why  Thalia  had  to  lament 
her  present  plight  and  the  immediate  triumph,  of  scurrility 
and  the  variety  stage,  over  true  comedy.* 


wae  poMtbly  «t  Klainore  when  "The  Teara  of  tb«  HUMS"  wae 
for  January,  1800,  them  ia  a  moat  delightful  article 
•t  KUtnora,-  to  proro  that  UM  port* a  Angularly  accurate 
and  babtta  at  that  time,  together  with  him 
of  the  featuraeof  KronborforBlrinoreCMtle, 
i  be/ore  writing  "Hamlet"  The  author  rather 
and  Condell,  Fop*  and  Bryan,  probably 
in  1MO.  wheu  Jama*  I.  wae  married  to  Anna,  UM  future  Queen  of  England.  We  know 
that  George  Bryan.  Richard  Burbage,  Thomae  Pope,  Harry  Condell,  Auguatine  Phillip,. 
and  William  Sly,  the  Ufe-lonf  aaaodatee  and  frienda  of  the  poet,  were  all.  in  1580,  with 
IwariblyShakeapaareaaltya  (enUred  a.  Will),  engaged  in  the  aeoond  part  of  "  The  SaTen 
Deadly  Sina." 
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Three  Commissioners,  appointed  in  November,  1589,  by 
the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  the  Master  of  the  Revels, 
and  the  Lord  Mayor,  to  be  licensers  of  all  plays  "  that  were 
to  be  publicly  exhibited  in  and  about  the  city  of  London," 
had  given  the  recalcitrant  and  offending  servants  of  Lord 
Strange  their  quietus  for  the  time.  The  "  Two  Gentlemen 
of  Verona,"  "Love's  Labour's  Lost,"  the  "Comedy  of 
Errors,"  and  the  "Midsummer  Night's  Dream"  were  in 
enforced  exile.  "All  true  joy  and  merriment,"  says  the 
lamenting  Spenser,  "were  dead,"  and  "the  comic  stage, 
seasoned  with  goodly  pleasance  and  wit,"  was  given  up  to 
"  scoffing,  scurrility,  and  shameless  ribaldry."  Hence 
Thalia's  tears. 

I  have  said  that  the  three  sisters  of  the  Lancashire 
baronet,  Sir  John  Spenser,  were  the  Phyllis,  Amaryllis, 
and  Charyllis  of  "  Colin  Clout's  come  home  again."* 

From  these  three  Ladies'  patronage  followed  naturally 
Shakespeare's  subsequent  inclusion  in  the  Lord  Chamber- 
lain's Company,  thus  : — Phyllis,  the  eldest  sister,  by  name 
Elizabeth,  "  Phyllis  the  fair,"  was  the  wife  of  George  Carey, 
afterwards,  viz.,  in  1597,  Lord  Chamberlain,  and  the  son 
of  the  Lord  Hunsdon  who  was  Chamberlain  in  1594. 
Amaryllis,  as  we  know,  was  Alice  Lady  Derby,  the  eleventh 
child  and  sixth  daughter  of  Sir  John  Spenser,  of  Burnley. 
She,  being  left  a  widow  in  April,  1594,  was  married,  in 
1600,  to  Sir  Thomas  Egerton,  the  Lord  Keeper. 

These  nuptials,  singularly,  carry  us  to  the  association 
— through  the  same  Lancashire  lady  heroine — of  Spenser 
and  Shakespeare — with  Milton,  and  through  the  same 
theatrical  patroness  and  her  sisters,  explain  how  William 
Shakespeare  passed  successively  into  the  Lord  Chamber- 


*  Muiopotmos,  1590,  was  dedicated  by  Spenser  to  Elizabeth,  afterwards  Lady  Huns- 
don ;  Prosopopia,  Mother  Hubbard's  Tale,  to  Anne,  Lady  Compton. 
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Iain's  service,  which,  from  1594,  was  virtually,  though  not 
nominally,  the  Royal  service,  and  finally  migrated,  with 
his  co-partners  and  fellows,  into  that  of  James  I. 

"  In  the  year  1583,  the  Queen,  being  at  Barn-elms,  at  the 
earnest  suit  of  Sir  Francis  Walsingham,  she  entertained  " 
(I  am  now  citing  from  Howe's  edition  of  Stowe's  Survey, 
1611)  "twelve  players  into  her  service,  and  allowed  them 
wages  and  liveries  as  grooms  of  the  chamber,  and  until 
then  she  had  none  of  her  own."  This  is  the  origin  of  the 
claim  of  the  actors  at  the  chief  patent  theatres  to  be  called 
Her  Majesty's  Servants.* 

s  undoubtedly,  when  this  Royal  Company  was 
formed,  Shakespeare  had  not  joined  the  dramatic  stage, 
and  was  still  living  in  Stratford.  It  is  conceivable,  even 
probable,  that  when  he  left  his  native  town  he  joined  the 
Company  of  the  Earl  of  Leicester,  for  many  reasons.  His 
Lordship's  Company  was  constantly  on  circuit  in  War- 
wickshire and  Leicester.  The  company  included 
several  Warwickshire  men.  Malone  believed  Burbage 
and  Homing  to  have  been  born  in  Stratford  or  Shot- 
tery.  The  Earl  waa  the  largest  landowner  and  chief 
landlord  in  Stratford  and  its  neighbourhood,  and  the 
dominant  local  power.  These  are  reasons  efficient,  if  not 
sufficient,  for  the  belief,  no  evidence  forthcoming  to  the 
contrary,  that  Shakespeare  may  have  joined  Lord 
Leicester's  Company.  If  he  did,  he  might,  in  1587,  as  an 
unknown  player  of  small  parts  and  vamper-up  of  old  plays, 
have  visited  Rnowsley  in  that  year,  as  Lord  Leicester's 
Company  then  gave  two  performances  at  the  Derbys* 
ancestral  seat.  If  ho  were  such  a  member,  it  is  easy  to 
trace  how  he  passed  successively  into  Lord  Essex's,  Pern- 


•  AfUr  1SW-8,  Btr  M.)~ty.  pUjw.  MMB  to  OMM  to  Mlrt  In  Umtftoal 
iwplNMteff  fTth  NovttDtwr,  1697,  M  UM  Lord  CLunb.rUln'.  Company 
Pop*  Mac  U*  toadMn,  Mid  both  of  UMB  oo^Um  with  Shakwimra 
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broke's,  Strange's,  Compton's,  and  Hunsdon's,  the  two 
Lord  Chancellor's  Companies,  and  finally  into  the  King's. 

The  two  other  sisters  celebrated  by  Spenser — the  fair 
Phyllis  (Lady  Carey)  and  Charyllis  (Lady  Compton)  were 
married  respectively  to  Lords  Compton  and  Hunsdon. 
Elizabeth  (Phyllis),  the  eldest  sister  of  the  three,  was 
the  wife  of  Mr.  George  Carey,  afterwards  Lord  Hunsdon, 
whose  father,  a  first  cousin  of  the  Queen's,  was  Lord 
Chamberlain  until  his  death  in  1596,  George  (Carey)  Lord 
Hunsdon  succeeding  Lord  Compton  on  his  premature 
death  in  1597,  also  as  Lord  Chamberlain,  and  continuing 
in  that  office  until  the  accession  of  James. 

We  now  see  how  easy  and  natural  the  transition  from 
Strange's  Company  into  the  Lord  Chamberlain's  was.  The 
lady  patronesses  in  each  were  sisters.  The  natural 
succession  from  Leicester's  Company  to  Essex's  and 
Pembroke's  was  the  same.  It  was  a  mere  family 
arrangement  and  disposition.  Leicester's  stepson,  Essex, 
was  uncle  to  William  Herbert,  afterwards  Earl  of  Pem- 
broke, and  Essex  was  great-nephew  to  Lord  Hunsdon, 
the  Chamberlain  in  1594,  his  mother  being  a  daughter  of 
Sir  Francis  Knollys,  whose  wife  was  Catherine  Carey, 
cousin-german  of  the  Queen,  and  a  sister  of  Lord  Hunsdon. 
Thus  when  Lord  Leicester  suddenly  died  from  poison,  as 
was  believed,  in  September,  1588,  it  was  natural  that  his 
stepson  rather  than  his  widow  should  take  over  the 
players  ;  and  that  Lady  Pembroke,  Leicester's  niece,  Sir 
Philip  Sidney's  sister  (Essex  having  married  his  widow), 
Spenser's  Urania — celebrated  by  Ben  Jonson  in  his  well- 
known  epitaph — should  incline  her  husband,  the  closest 
friend  of  Sidney,  to  take  on  himself  the  burden  of  the 
players  in  1589  or  1590,  when  Essex,  her  brother-in-law, 
embarked  in  military  and  naval  enterprise,  and  went  to 
the  wars ;  and  again,  that  Lady  Pembroke — for  her  son 
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was  yet  a  boy,*  and  was  not  until  some  years  after  the 
W.  H.  of  the  Sonnets — not  anxious  for  the  cares  of 
a  theatrical  company,  which  but  slightly  interested  her 
husband,  would  naturally  induce  her  bosom  friend  and 
near  relative  by  marriage,  Lady  Alice  Strange,  to  accept 
the  responsibility. 

Now,  in  this  natural  sequence,  we  find  out  how  Strange '» 
Company,  which  a  few  years  before  was  a  mere  company 
of  acrobats,*!*  vaulted,  in  1591-92,  into  the  first  place  at 
Court  and  an  overwhelming  position  of  superiority. 

This  troupe  appeared  six  times  at  Court  in  December, 
January,  and  February,  1591-92.  In  1592J  they  were  in 
possession  of  Marlowe's  MSS.,  and  he  was,  presumedly,  like 
Shakespeare,  a  member  of  the  troupe  as  an  actor,  and  the 
chief  playwright.  The  inventory  of  their  plays  included 
"  Tamburlaine,"  "  The  Jew  of  Malta,"  "  Titus  Andronicus," 
"Henry  V.  and  VI.,"  Kyd's  old  play  of  "Jeronimo," 
"  Faustus,"  "  The  Massacre  of  the  Guises,"  Peele's  "  Battle 
of  Alcazar,"  Greene's  "Friar  Bacon,"  and  Green  and  Lodge's 
"Looking-glass  for  London";  and  in  Jan  ;  u  y.  1 594,  probably 
"  Romeo  and  Juliet,"  and  a  little  later  an  early  version  of 
41  King  Lear,"  "  Hamlet,"  "  The  Merchant  of  Venice,"  etc., 
on  which  I  have  only  this  comment  to  offer — that  while 
Marlowe  was  alive — viz.,  until  June,  1593,  they  had  the 
copyrights  only  of  the  first  part  of  "  Tamburlaino"  and  the 
"Jew  of  Malta,"  but  after  that  date,  viz.,  in  1594,  they  had 
the  "  Massacre  of  Paris,"  "  Faustus,"  the  old  "  Taming  of 
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a  Shrew,"  some  play  of  Julius  Caesar,  the  second  part  of 
"  Tamburlaine,"  and  "  Edward  the  3rd." 

1  am  afraid  that  I  have  been  betrayed  by  the  details  of 
Shakespeare's  connection  with  Lord  Strange's  Company  of 
players  into  a  diversion  from  my  proper  theme — his  con- 
nection with  Lancashire. 

Lord  Strange's  Company  had,  before  1592,  for  it  is  not 
mentioned  in  Henslowe,  an  acting  play,  of  which  the  plot 
and  story  are  wholly  laid  in  Lancashire,  known  as  the 
"  Miller  of  Manchester,  or  Fair  Em/'  A  well-known 
Shakesperean  enthusiast,  Mr.  Simpson,  in  two  volumes  of 
"  The  School  of  Shakespeare,"  issued  in  1878,  started  the 
suggestion  that  this  play  was  wholly  or  in  great  part 
written  by  Shakespeare.  He  also  thought,  from  a  passage 
in  Greene's  "  Wedding  Garment,"  of  1590,  that  Greene  had 
satirised  the  great  poet  for  his  authorship  and  parentage 
of  this  pitiful  production. 

A  foolish  bookbinder,  in  the  reign  of  Charles  II.,  had 
bound  up  "Mucedorus,"  "The  Merry  Devil  of  Edmonton," 
and  the  "Miller  of  Manchester"  in  one  volume,  and 
labelled  them  "Shakespeare."  Mr.  Simpson,  in  pursuit 
of  his  hobby,  asserted — I  am  afraid  without  foundation — 
that  this  was  upon  a  current  and  established  tradition. 
He  also  suggested  that  it  ("  Fair  Em")  was  a  reply  to  Greene, 
or  a  satire  upon  his  dramatic  work,  and  further  pretended 
to  discover  that  in  plot  and  dialogue,  in  sentiment  and 
construction,  it  was  wholly  Shakesperean.  This  seems 
mere  Midsummer  madness.  It  is  involved  in  circumstance, 
feeble  and  inconsequent  in  design,  and  wholly  motiveless 
as  to  construction,  and  thus  may  be  safely  said  to  have  no 
trace  of  Shakespeare  in  it,  except  as  to  one  or  two  situations 
and  a  few  well-turned  lines  and  phrases.  This  drama  was, 
however,  written  for  Lancashire.  Its  chief  scenes  are  laid 
in  Manchester,  Chester,  and  Liverpool.  Its  heroine  is  the 
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daughter  of  a  Manchester  miller.  There  are  allusions  in 
it  to  the  Gerrards  and  Sir  Edmond  Tratford.  A  citizen  of 
Manchester  is  introduced  with  a  fair  daughter  named 
Eleanor.  These  are  mixed  up  in  most  admired  disorder 
with  the  Marquis  Lubeck,  William  the  Conqueror,  Duke 
Dirot,  and  the  King  of  Denmark.  Mandeville,  one  of  the 
chief  characters,  is  not  a  Manchester  man,  but  a  yentlenian 
of  Manchester.  Sir  Thomas  Goddard,  a  misprint  for 
Gerrard,  I  believe,  is  the  Miller.  It  was  undoubtedly  a 
play  of  the  company  which  Shakespeare  entered,  written 
and  played  long  before  he  joined  it,  but  to  which  he,  most 
probably,  contributed  some  few  lines  and  phrases,  and 
made  some  very  trifling  additions,  but  which  was  so  hope- 
lessly bad  that  he  threw  it  aside  before  1592,  and  its  chief 
and  only  interest  to  us  is,  in  truth,  these  slight  interpola- 
tions, and  the  advice  of  the  Miller  to  his  daughter  (resem- 
bling that  of  Polonius  to  Ophelia)  in  Act  I,  lines  132 — 144, 
also  lines  294-5.  The  legal  phraseology  and  apothegm, 
that  "  the  ending  of  an  old  indenture  was  the  beginning  of 
a  new  bargain,"  351,  and,  finally,  lines  406,  408,  746,  748, 
are  all  more  or  less  characteristic  of  Shakespeare's  earliest 
manner,  and  might  have  been  amended  or  turned  by 
him. 

Hut  one  other  circumstance  of  connection  with  Lanca- 
shire may  be  referred  to.  The  Sonnets  of  Shakespeare 
are  addressed  in  pan  to  a  frail  dark  lady,  who  has 
been  identified  as  one  of  the  maids  of  honour  to  Queen 
Elizabeth,  and  as  a  daughter  of  Sir  Edward  Fitton,  of 
Oawsworth,  by  name  Mary  Fitton,  baptised  at  Gawsworth, 
June  24,  1578,  and  in  1595  maid  of  honour  to  the  Queen. 
She  is  buried  at  Gawsworth,  where  is  a  monument  erected 
in  memory  of.  her  father,  and  mother,  and  brothers,  and 
sisters.  The  various  speculations  as  to  her  identity, 
character,  skill  as  a  musician,  conduct  and  misconduct, 
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have  been  dealt  with  by  Mr.  Tyler,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Harrison, 
Mr.  Gerald  Massey,  Mr.  Axon,  and  others,  and  to  these  I 
refer  the  reader,  as  well  as  to  their  explanation  of  the 
Sonnets.  I  have  nothing  to  add,  as  these  are  matters 
falling  properly  within  the  scope  of  a  paper  on  the  Sonnets, 
but  this  one  fact,  that  Sir  Edward  Fitton  was  a  frequent 
guest  at  Knowsley  when  the  players  were  there,  and 
notably  when  Lords  Strange  and  Essex's  Companies  were 
playing,  and  that  he  was  a  co-trustee  with  Ferdinando 
Lord  Strange,  Amaryllis'  husband,  in  the  revenues  and 
management  of  the  Manchester  Collegiate  Church,  now 
the  Cathedral. 

How  Amaryllis'  praises  came  to  be  hymned  by  Milton 
is  very  briefly  told.  I  have  said  that  in  the  year  1600  the 
widowed  Lady  Strange  was  again  married  to  Sir  Thomas 
Egerton,  the  Lord  Keeper,  afterwards  Earl  of  Ellesmere. 
In  1602  Queen  Elizabeth  paid  a  visit  of  a  few  days  to 
Harefield,  the  seat  of  Sir  Thomas  (created  Lord)  Egerton, 
as  her  Lord  Keeper,  and  the  whilom  Dowager  Countess  of 
Derby,  his  wife,  and  on  this  occasion  the  first  recorded 
performance  of  "Othello,"  according  to  Mr.  Collier,  took 
place — Burbage,  no  doubt,  as  the  Moor,  and  Shakespeare 
as  Brabantio.* 

Amaryllis'  love  for  the  drama  ceased  only  with  her  life. 
Marston  dedicated  a  masque  to  her  in  1607,  which  was  pro- 
duced on  the  occasion  of  a  visit  to  her  son-in-law  and 
daughter,  the  Earl  and  Countess  of  Huntingdon.  At 
Ashby-de-la-Zouch,  in  1634, Milton  composed  his  "Arcades," 
especially  for  the  Countess,  Lawes  contributing  the  music. 
This  entertainment  was  at  Harefield,  and  the  exquisite 


*  There  is  reason,  however,  to  doubt  this  fact,  as  dependent  solely  on  one  of  Mr. 
Collier's  alleged  forgeries.  It  was  acted  at  Court,  November  1,  1604.  Othello  was  one  of 
Burbage's  great  parts. 
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verses  commencing  "Look,  shepherds,  look,"  were  addressed 
to  the  Countess,  who  was  thus  apostrophised — 

Might  the  the  wue  Ltton*  be, 
Or  the  lowered  Cybele, 
Mother  of  a  hundred  god*, 
Juno  dare*  Dot  give  her  odds. 

If  the  "  Arcades"  was  produced  in  1634,  and  the  date  of 
its  first  production  is  a  little  uncertain,  then  later  on  in  the 
same  year  the  poet  ventured  on  the  great  success  and 
triumph  of  his  life,  the  masque  of  "Comus,"  in  which 
he  entered  into  rivalry  with  Ben  Jonson  and  with  "  the 
poet  of  all  the  ages,"  his  predecessors. 

It  was  in  this  year  (1634)  that  the  Earl  of  Bridgewater, 
Amaryllis'  husband,  who  had  been  nominated  Lord  Presi- 
dent of  Wales  in  1631,  was  formally  installed  in  all  the 
dignities,  pomp,  and  circumstance  of  his  kingly  office,  over 
seven  or  eight  counties,  at  Ludlow  Castle  in  Shropshire. 
The  occasion  was  a  great  one,  and  nothing  would  satisfy 
the  Lady  Countess,  the  poetic  deity  of  fifty  years  before,  but 
a  masque.  She  was  a  true  and  consistent  patron  of  the 
stage.  Young  Mr.  Milton  was  to  write  it,  Mr.  Lawes,  that 
most  accomplished  musician,  would  set  it  to  music.  The 
masque  was  produced,  her  children  and  grandchildren 
taking  part  in  it.  The  masque  was  the  all  but  divine 
unus." 

This  play  was  worthy  the  occasion.  It  marks  the 
highest  sweep  of  the  tide,  its  very  topmost  reach  at  flood, 
of  Milton's  genius.  In  flight  of  imagery,  the  verse  soars 
highest  and  nearest  heaven's  gate  of  all  his  poesy — a 
pean  and  clarion  note  as  of  the  archangels.  It  was  played 
on  Michaelmas  Day,  1634,  about  two  years  and  six  months 
before  the  death  of  his  great  patroness.  She  died  January 
26,  1637.  Contrasted  with  Jonson's  efforts  of  the  same 
and  he  was  deemed  strongest  in  this  class  of  compo- 
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sition,  we  discover  the  nobler  elevation  of  thought  and 
enskied  superiority  of  the  younger  poet.  We  realise  the 
lofty  endeavour,  the  heaven-born  purity,  and  feel  invigo- 
rated in  the  high,  dry,  luminous  atmosphere  which  is 
about  the  great  hill  tops. 

We  might  be  on  a  peak  of  the  Himalayas,  or  in  some 
rare  gleam  of  crisp  sunshine  on  the  summit  of  Mont 
Blanc,  as  it  appears,  the  monarch  of  mountains  in  Byron's 
verse,  in  its  robe  of  clouds  and  diadem  of  snow. 

Thus  I  do  honestly  believe  I  have  shown — First,  how 
Spenser,  Shakespeare,  and  Milton  are  linked  indissolubly 
in  history  by  one  fair  tie ;  and  Shakespeare,  if  not  a 
Lancashire  man,  was  bound  up  with  one  of  its  oldest  and 
most  noble  families,  both  in  homage  and  estate ;  how,  by 
a  job,  or  a  succession  of  jobs,  for  they  were  perpetrated 
then  as  now,  the  best  work  of  his  early  life  came  to  be 
dedicated  to  the  service  of  a  Lancashire  patron,  and  he  was 
passed,  through  Lady  Derby's  interest,  into  the  Royal  Com- 
pany. Finally,  we  know  how  it  was  that  Milton,  entering  on 
an  intended  theatrical  competition  with  his  predecessor, 
contemplated  and  commenced  his  play  of  "  Macbeth," 
and  finally  dedicated  his  powers  to  a  direct  rivalry  with 
the  "  Tempest,"  in  the  masque  of  "  Comus.''  Shakespeare 
had  possibly  worked  on  "  Fair  Em,"  and  thus  knew  some- 
thing of  a  Manchester  mill  and  its  owner,  and  thus,  directly 
and  indirectly,  I  have  established  his  probable  connection 
with  Lancashire,  and  his  certain  association  with  some  of 
its  famous  citizens  and  a  most  noble  lady  who  had  a 
wise  discrimination  in  stage  plays. 
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HYSSOPK* 

CANTO    V. 

TRANSLATED    BY    EDGAR    PREST A 

UPON  a  little  bill,  that  stretches  forth 
A  short  space  from  the  haughty  warrior  walls 
Of  E^vas  the  Invincible,  behold 
The  far-famed  Monastery  rise.    Therein, 
Dandled  upon  the  lap  of  downy  sloth, 
Resting  from  rigorous  labours  and  fatigues, 
One  hundred  grave  Priests  of  the  Province  live, 
That  Guardians  wore,  Porters  or  Readers  once, 
And  e'en  Provincials,  some  of  high  renown 
For  fox-like  cunning,  and  the  subtle  arts 
With  which  they  forced  and  drove  the  Holy  Ghost 
To  follow  the  opinion  of  their  side 
At  Chapter  quarrels,  many  a  time  and  oft. 
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Here,  sweating  like  a  horse,  arrived  the  Dean 
What  time  the  punctual  porter  was  in  act 
To  ope  the  cloister  door,  who,  when  he  spied 
The  Dean's  fatigue,  thus  spake  to  him,  amazed : 
"  What  is  it,  Sir  ?  what  wonderful  event 
Has  happened,  or  what  brings  you  to  our  House 
Thus  overcome,  through  such  a  scorching  heat  ? 
A  priestly  colleague  have  you  slain,  perchance  ? 
Or  robbed  the  Sacristy  ?  or  e'en  deflowered 
Some  Virgin,  pressed  too  hardly  by  the  Fiend, 
And  so  must  seek  asylum  in  our  Church  ? " 
"  Not  one  of  these  disasters,  God  be  praised, 
Hath  yet  befallen  me,"  Lara  made  reply  ; 
"But  with  the  Father  Guardian  I  would  fain 
Hold  converse  on  a  matter,  if  I  may." 

"  Good  !  for  I  deemed  it  something  graver  far," 
Said  the  good  porter,  "and,  with  very  fright, 
The  blood  in  my  whole  body  was  congealed ; 
The  Father  Guardian,  e'er  the  stroke  of  five, 
Is  wont  from  his  siesta  not  to  rise, 
Natheless,  to  serve  you,  I  go  rouse  him  up, 
While  in  the  quad  you  wait  and  take  the  air." 

Thus  he,  and  to  the  Dormitory  climbed, 

The  Dean,  as  he  was  making  toward  the  square, 

Another  Reverend  lit  upon,  by  chance, 

Of  mighty  paunch  and  bull-neck,  who,  polite, 

Saluted  low,  and  joined  him  on  his  way. 


cleverest  of  them  all.  It  is  both  a  satire  on  the  Clergy  and  on  the  Gallomania  prevailing 
in  Portugal  at  that  time  (1770-1772),  which  met  with  severe  and  oft-repeated  censure 
from  contemporary  poets  like  the  Abbado  de  Jazente.  The  author,  Antonio  Dini/.,  was 
born  in  Lisbon  in  1731,  and,  after  a  long  and  honourable  judicial  career,  died  at  Rio  de 
Janeiro  in  1799.  In  order  to  raise  the  standard  of  poetical  taste  and  purify  the  language, 
he  founded  the  "Arcadia"  in  1757,  and  became,  next  to  Garsao,  its  most  renowned  member* 
Diniz,  Garctio,  Bocage  are  the  three  chief  Portuguese  names  in  18th  century  poetry. 
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Fortune  ordained  a  Father  this  should  be 
Among  the  gravest  of  the  Province,  once 
Guardian  and  Reader,  now  a  Jubilate, 
And,  save  Arronches,  the  most  erudite, 
A  Preacher,  in  the  city,  of  great  fame. 
Now  the  good  Lara,  who  had  not  for  long 
Been  in  this  holy  House,  stood  all  agape, 
On  entering  the  enclosure,  when  he  saw 
Before  his  eyes,  statues  and  sanded  paths, 
Box  trees  and  cinnamons  and  arbours  fair, 
Clad  in  a  thousand  flowers,  on  every  side 
That  decked  the  garden  flourishing  as  green ; 
And  scarce  four  steps  had  taken,  when  he  fixed, 
With  curious  spy-glass,  the  first  statue  there, 
And  asked  the  Jubilate,  "  Pray  who  is  this, 
Monsieur  Paris  ? " — for  so  the  legend  reads 
That  is  engraved  below  upon  the  base ; 
"  Why,  if  by  his  appearance  one  must  judge, 
The  countenance,  the  head-dress,  and  the  name 
Bespeak  the  rascal  French,  perchance  by  trade 
A  hairdresser,  the  first  inventor  he 
Of  that  toupe'e  which  ornaments  his  head." 

iris,  and  not  Paris,  the  lettering  run     * 
The  Father  Master  did  with  heed  reply, 
No  Frenchman  was  the  person  figured  here, 
Nor  hairdresser,  but  born  of  royal  stock 
In  Troy."     "  Tlim.  if  not  Frenchman,"  Lara  said, 
11  \\  hy  write  him  down  Monsieur? "  when,  with  a  smile, 
The  Father,  "  Tis  no  matter  for  surprise ; 


According  to  r>orhifUM»  pn«uart>Muu  ih«  Trojaa  ooxooub  U  Ptoto,  lU  capital  of 
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This  happens  at  each  step ;  we  Portuguese 
Are  nowadays  accosted  as  Messieurs 
At  every  corner,  without  sense  of  shame. 
This  forms  the  fashion  now,  and,  since  'tis  so, 
We  would  observe  it,  chiefly  to  display 
How  large  our  stock  of  French  is  to  the  world." 

"  Why,  Father  Jubilate,"  out  Lara  burst, 

"  Is  it  of  such  importance  to  know  French 

That  you  feel  called  to  show  your  knowledge  thus  ? 

Pray  could  you  not,  without  this  sacrament, 

Obtain  salvation,  be  considered  wise  ? 

For  here  to  you  in  secret  I'll  confess 

I  care  for  the  French  language  just  as  much 

As  for  the  savage  Boticundo's  tongue." 

"  Sir,  say  not  so,  for  in  this  present  age — 

0  times  !  0  manners ! "  spake  the  Father  back, 

"  The  knowing  French  is  everything  to  know. 

'Tis  passing  strange  to  see  how  hare-brained  fools, 

With  some  few  scraps  of  French,  must  needs  rush  forth 

Before  the  face  of  wise  and  learned  men, 

And  all  the  deepest  sciences  discuss, 

Nor  letting  e'en  Theology  go  free, 

That  lofty  science  kept  for  Cloister  use, 

Which  cost  great  Scotus  so  much  toil  and  sweat, 

Bacon  and  Lullius,  too,  and  e'en  myself. 

"  Of  this  audacity,  that  has  no  bounds, 

This  raging  impudence,  the  dire  effects 

Are  felt  and  suffered  most  by  our  chaste  tongue, 

That  in  so  many  versions  runs  enclosed — 

(Versions,  indeed,  but  worthy  to  be  burnt !), 

By  thousand  Gallic  phrases,  Gallic  terms. 
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Ah !  if  those  Lusitanian  men  of  yore, 

Who  by  their  pen,  or  with  the  sword  and  lance, 

Our  fatherland  made  famous,  were  to  lift 

Their  marble  stones  and  issue  from  the  graves, 

Where  now  their  honoured  ashes  rest,  and  hear 

The  novel  modes  of  speech  in  use  to-day, 

The  mingled  diction  and  the  bastard  terms 

With  which  these  authors,  as  ridiculous 

As  they  be  modern,  think  to  deck  their  works, 

(As  if  our  language,  beautiful  and  rich, 

The  first-born  daughter  of  the  Latin  tongue, 

Of  foreign  ornaments  had  e'er  a  need  !). 

Why !  of  a  surety,  they  would  straightway  think 

They  found  them  in  Caconda's  inner  land, 

Quiiimane,  Sofala,  Mozambique ; 

Till,  undeceived  at  last,  and  full  convinced 

In  Portugal  they  lived,  that  Portuguese 

Those  also  were  who,  in  so  strange  a  way, 

Insulted  their  own  habits,  their  own  tongue, 

They  e'en  would  die  of  shame  a  second  time." 

"  But  tell  me,  Father  Jubilate,  I  pray, 
Why,  if  this  fool  was  used  to  feed  his  flock, 
He  stands  before  us,  clothed  in  courtier  garb, 
With  headdress,  purse,  and  peruke?"  "Good  indeed  I " 
The  Reverend  replied — "  Then  you  can  think 
That,  since  to-day  we  treat  him  as  Monsieur, 
A  sheepskin  coat  and  crook,  with  unshorn  hair, 
For  his  new  character  would  quite  suffice  ? " 

"  That  reason  is  enough,"  Dean  Lara  cried  ; 
"  And  Madame  Helena,"  he  asked  again, 
11  Set  there  before  his  face,  was  she,  perchance, 
From  Troy-town  like  the  rest,  or  was  she  French, 
As  from  her  head-dress  it  would  surely  seem  ?" 
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"  Sir,  she  was  neither  Trojan,  nor  yet  French," 
Replied  the  Father  Master,  "  but  in  Greece, 
Of  lofty  blood,  was  born,  and  on  its  throne 
Sparta  once  saw  her ;  but  sceptre  and  spouse, 
Country,  fair  fame,  the  glory  of  high  stock, 
All  this  she  left  for  Paris." 

"  What !  her  spouse, 

Dear  country,  sceptre,  glory,  and  fair  fame, 
All  she  deserted  for  this  garlick-beard  ? 
Bold  jade  was  Madame  Helena  ibrsure  ! 
And  this  ?     The  words  run  Madame  Pena-Lopes," 
Pursued  the  Dean ;  "  perhaps  she  lived  as  well 
As  did  the  first  ? " 

"Nay,  but  of  other  kind 
Was  this,"  the  learned  Jubilate  returned, 
"  This  woman  is  Penelope,  the  famed, 
That  perfect  model  of  true  wifely  love, 
And  eke  of  faith  on  the  chaste  altars  sworn 
Of  sacred  Hymen,  a  great  matron  she, 
Good  mother  to  her  offspring,  and,  beside, 
A  weaver  that  all  others  of  her  age 
Surpassed,  for  at  one  web  she  spent  ten  years." 

"  What  say  you,  Father  Master  ?     You  but  jest !" 
The  Dean,  astonished,  answered  him  again : 
"This  Madame,  as  it  seems,  ten  years  consumed 
Weaving  and  warping  but  a  single  web, 
And  do  you  name  her  a  great  spinner  still  ? 
Why,  my  old  nurse,  ....  and  she  a  slowcoach,  too, 
Wastes  not  nine  months  upon  a  task  as  great ; 
And  this  despite,  among  the  skilful  dames, 
She  is  not  held  o'er  clever  at  the  work." 
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"  This  selfsame  fact  approved  her  wondrous  skill," 

The  Father  said,  "  since,  through  the  hours  of  night, 

She  took  to  pieces  what  she  worked  by  day." 

"  Worse  still ! "  the  Dean  exclaimed, "  Why !  'tis  the  same 

As  going  backward,  like  a  very  crab, 

And  on  a  hundred  pair  of  gospels  sure 

I'll  swear  this  woman's  wits  had  gone  astray." 


"  This,"  cried  the  Father,  "  is  Alcides  hight, 
Whose  mighty  arm  and  deeds  of  derring-do, 
You,  certes  must  have  heard,  in  discreet  terms, 
Father  Arronches  in  his  sermons  praise." 

"  Nay,  you  are  wrong,  Sir,"  answered  him  the  Dean, 

"  I  ne'er  have  heard  a  sermon  in  my  life, 

Though  in  the  choir  full  many  a  time  and  oft, 

By  reason  of  the  office  that  I  boast, 

I  might  be  doomed  to  hear  some — to  my  grief, 

I  sit  and  sleep  what  time  the  Father  shouts, 

Since,  in  no  other  way  can  I  disguise 

The  hunger  that  attacks  me  at  those  hours. 

"  If  I  be  chosen  Bishop  some  fine  day, 

As  Lara's  royal  blood,  that  in  my  veins 

Has  course,  doth  make  me  hope,  nay,  more,  expect. 

From  this  time,  Father  mine,  I  pledge  my  word 

To  cast  out  sermons  from  the  Diocese  ; 

And,  if  I  meet  a  man  with  wind  enough 

To  preach,  a  ready  remedy  will  ti 

I'll  make  him  go  and  realise  his  wish 

'Mong  heathen  folk,  and  heretics  to  boot, 

Who,  for  his  toil,  will  pay  him  richly  back. 
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I  warrant  you  he  ne'er  shall  break  our  ears 
With  long  spun  out,  ridiculous  harangues 
Men  hear  from  use,  but  cannot  comprehend, 
And  for  the  which  they  pay  a  heavy  price 
By  giving  money,  though  they  know  not  why, 
A  thing,  I  vow,  that  fills  me  with  surprise. 
Sermons  ?     And  when  poor  folk  desire  to  dine  ? 
They  do  but  sharpen  hunger  and  cause  sleep." 


THROUGH  THE  WOOD. 

BY  JOHN   MORTIMER. 

How  sweet  it  is  when  mother  Fancy  rock* 
The  wayward  brain,  to  saunter  through  a  wood  ! 
.....        Verily  I  think, 
Such  place  to  me  is  sometimes  like  a  dream. 


o 


While  taking  a  wift  o'  my  pipe. 

—Edwin  Waugk. 

N  a  day  in  the  month  of  December  I  sauntered  through 
a  woodland  place,  one  of  my  favourite  haunts  in  the 
Pleasaunce,  and  the  journey  has  made  an  impression  upon 
me  in  a  haunting  kind  of  way,  fixing  itself,  as  it  were,  on 
"  that  inward  eye  which  is  the  bliss  of  solitude."  It  was 
a  dank,  vaporous,  windless  day,  and  as  I  recall  it,  I  can 
see  pale  pastures  with  a  thin  filmy  mist  lying  over  them 
softening  the  woolly  outlines  of  dusky  slow-moving  sheep, 
gently  nibbling  the  winter  grasses  there,  while  restless 
dark-winged  rooks  rise  from  ploughed  fields  to  fly  to  planta- 
tion trees,  or  settle  again  upon  the  brown  furrows.  The 
quiet  of  the  misty  woodland  comes  back  too  with  the  silent 
trees  standing  in  a  ghostly  stillness,  some  with  sere  leaves 
still  clinging  to  the  boughs,  but  for  the  most  part  bare 
and  leafless,  the  "ruined  choirs  where  once  the  sweet 
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birds  sang."  Beneath  the  trees  there  is  a  thick  tangled 
growth  of  prickly  underwood  with  green  sappy  brier  canes 
predominating,  tipped  here  and  there  with  scarlet  berries, 
and  in  a  groove  among  creeping  evergreen  mosses  and 
moist  decaying  leaves  there  runs  a  little  cold  rivulet  not 
unknown  to  the  furtive  waterhen. 

All  this  and  more  I  can  see  in  a  dreamy  fashion  as  I  sit 
in  my  easy  chair  by  the  fire,  whilst  the  smoke  curls  up- 
wards from  a  long  pipe  which  I  lay  aside,  now  and  again, 
to  write  down  these  words.  I  am  sure  though  that  if  I  try 
never  so  hard  I  cannot  translate  into  words  all  that  the 
scene  has  left  on  my  mind,  nor  give  embodiment  to  the 
spirit  of  it,  for,  as  Mrs.  Browning  says, 

More's  felt  than  is  perceived, 
And  mote's  perceived  than  can  be  interpreted, 

and  aspects  of  nature,  in  other  than  material  senses,  fade 
out  from  the  near  vision  to  dim  horizons  and  indistinguish- 
able distances.  What  I  am  conscious  of  is  that  the 
visionary  woodland  forms  and  will  form  a  background,  or 
rather  environment,  of  my  further  thoughts.  Curious,  is 
it  not,  how  one  gets  into  the  way  of  linking  bits  of  nature 
with  our  meditations  ?  You  remember  how  Arthur  Helps 
used  to  do  this  in  his  "  Companions  of  my  Solitude,"  telling 
us  of  the  impressions  that  grew  out  of  his  walks  about  his 
garden  or  through  pleasant  roads,  high-banked  lanes,  and 
across  breezy  commons.  Just  now,  therefore,  I  am,  in  a 
visionary  sense,  among  trees,  and  this  long  pipe  of  mine 
is  playing  its  part  in  the  evolution  of  thought.  It  is  a 
fragrant  cherry-wood  pipe  which  I  bought  the  other  day 
for  the  modest  sum  of  fourpence,  and  now  as  I  handle  it 
and  draw  the  cool  smoke  through  the  tube,  what  can  be 
more  natural  than  that  it  should  lead  me  to  think  in  the 
first  instance  of  cherry  trees,  of  which  there  are  many  in 
my  Pleasaunce,  and  one  in  particular  which  I  pass  under 
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on  my  way  to  the  woodland  place,  a  tree  which  shakes 
down  its  blossoms  on  my  path  in  the  springtime,  and 
ripens  its  fruit  to  the  joy  of  the  blackbird  in  the  summer  ? 
At  both  these  seasons  does  my  cherry  tree  remind  me  of 
Herrick,  with  his  quaint  conceits  anent  its  flowers  and 
fruit.  In  the  blossoming  time  there  comes  from  him  this 
sweet  warning  to  the  blooms  : — 

Te  may  simper,  blush,  and  amile, 
And  perfume  the  air  awhile  ; 
But,  sweet  things,  ye  must  be  gone  ; 
Fruit,  ye  know,  ia  coming  on  : 
Then,  ah  !  then,  where  is  your  grace, 
When  at  cherries  come  in  place  f 

And  as  for  the  ripened  fruit,  it  has  no  such  rival  as  his 
Julia's  lips.  Witness  that  song  of  "  Cherry  Ripe  :— 

If  so  be  you  ask  me,  where 
They  do  grow  f     I  answer,  there 
Where  my  Julia's  lips  do  smile  ; 
There's  the  land,  or  cherry  isle. 

Nay,  the  cherry  itself  is  jealous  of  the  rivalry : — 

I  saw  a  cherry  weep,  and  why  ' 

Why  wept  it  ?  but  for  ihame : 
Because  my  Julia's  lip  was  by, 

And  did  out-red  the  same  ? 

Like  many  other  trees  and  plants,  this  cherry  tree 
has  its  myths  And  legends,  and  in  view  of  these  it  is  not  so 
unseasonable  as  it  scorns  to  refer  to  it  in  these  wintry  days. 
It  ia  a  tree  associated  with  the  Nativity,  and  it  is  aaid 
that  in  some  countries  it  blooms  at  Christmas,  like  our 
own  Glastonbury  thorn,  in  honour  and  commemoration  of 
the  blissful  ti  It  has  associations  too  of  a  less  sacred 

character,  inasmuch  as  there  are  certain  Lithuanians  who 
believe  that  a  demon  named  Kernis  is  the  guardian  of  t  ho 
cherry.    Moreover,  as  we  further  read  in  "  !').»: 
there  is  a  tradition  obtaining  in  Germany  and  Denmark 
10 
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that  evil  spirits  often  hide  themselves  in  old  cherry  trees, 
and  delight  in  doing  harm  to  any  one  who  approaches 
them.  Then,  again,  it  is  very  interesting  to  learn  that 
t  he  Albanians  are  given  to  burning  branches  of  the  cherry 
tree  on  certain  wintry  nights,  Christmas  Eve  being  one  of 
them  and  Twelfth  Night  another — the  latter  date  having 
some  mysterious  association  with  the  new  sun — and  they 
preserve  the  ashes  of  these  branches  to  fertilise  their  vines. 
They  believe,  too,  that  in  this  destruction  of  the  wood  by 
fire  they  are  burning  also  the  evil  spirits  hidden  in  the 
trees,  who  are  great  destroyers  of  vegetation.  It  is  a  pas- 
sing thought,  but  it  seems  a  fitting  one  at  the  time,  to 
consider  how  many  evil  spirits  one  has  managed  to  exor- 
cise the  while  one  has  reduced  to  ashes  not  the  cherry 
wood  pipe  but  the  tobacco  within  its  bowl.  Many  other 
traditions  there  are,  mostly  of  a  foreign  kind,  associated 
with  cherry  wood,  of  which  the  trees  in  my  Pleasaunce, 
however,  are  as  innocent  as  they  appear  to  be  safe  from 
the  pipe  maker's  hands,  for  it  was  never  from  any 
Pleasaunce  tree  that  my  pipe  was  cut  and  shaped  in  bowl 
a,nd  stem.  I  have  reason  to  believe  that  it  was  of  Austrian 
growth  and  manufacture,  for  it  has  a  distinctly  foreign 
appearance,  the  heavy  bowl  of  it  being  carved  grotesquely 
to  the  shaping  thereon  of  a  curious  face.  The  artist,  who- 
ever he  might  be,  was  a  humorist,  and  has  taken  the 
head  of  Punch  as  a  type,  lengthening  out  the  nose  abnor- 
mally until  it  looks  like  the  bill  of  a  bird,  projecting  far 
over  the  peaked  chin  beneath,  and  affording  a  convenient 
handle  for  the  smoker.  When  I  contemplate  this  face 
looking  out  so  grotesquely  from  the  end  of  my  pipe  tube 
certain  questions  of  political  economy  suggest  themselves 
to  me,  especially  in  relation  to  art,  and  I  wonder,  for  in- 
stance, how  much  of  the  fourpence  paid  for  the  pipe  fell 
to  the  artist's  share ;  for  rude  and  rough  though  it  is,  there 
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is  skill  of  a  kind  in  the  work,  which  is  not  of  the  machine 
kind  Mr.  Raskin,  but,  like  those  carved  angel  faces  of 
which  Coleridge  sings,  was 

All  carved  out  of  the  carver's  brain. 

Something  in  the  expression  of  this  face  leads  me  to 
take  up  a  Fairy  book  lying  on  the  table,  and  in  the  illus- 
trations to  "  The  Land  of  Marvels  "  I  seem  to  recognise  in 
some  of  the  faces  there  the  same  sly  grotesque  humour. 
Turning  over  the  pages,  too,  I  find  a  legend  regarding  "  A 
Wondrous  Tree"  which  fits  into  the  current  of  my 
thoughts.  These  stories  are  of  foreign  birth,  and  this  one, 
like  my  pipe,  is  of  Austrian  origin,  and  tells  how  once 
upon  a  time  there  was  a  peasant  with  three  sons,  one  of 
whom  was  very  stupid.  Poor  Hansl,  it  seems,  could  never 
do  anything  right,  and  they  despaired,  even  by  flogging, 
of  ever  making  him  clever.  His  opportunity  of  distin- 
guishing himself,  however,  came  in  time.  One  day  there 
sprung  up  all  at  once  in  the  place  a  strange  tree  which 
had  neither  been  sown  nor  planted.  It  grew  and  grew 
with  extraordinary  rapidity  until  the  top  of  it  was  lost  in 
the  clouds.  People  essayed  to  climb  this  tree,  for  the 
king's  daughter  desired  the  fruit  of  it,  but  they  all  tired  of 
the  effort  and  came  down  again  fruitless.  At  last  Hansl, 
after  his  brothers  had  failed,  determined  to  try  himself. 
He  took  with  him  a  number  of  wooden  shoes,  victuals 
a  hatchet,  and  started  up  the  tree.  As  his  shoes  got  worn 
out  he  dropped  them  from  time  to  time  to  tell  the  folk 
below  that  he  was  still  climbing.  After  some  days,  as  the 
story  goes,  looking  for  a  place  to  rest  in,  he  found  a  hollow 
in  the  tree,  but  it  was  inhabited  by  an  ugly  old  woman, 
who,  however,  entertained  him  kindly.  When  he  asked 
her  how  far  he  was  from  the  top  she  said  to  him, "  Ah ! 
my  dear  boy,  thou  hast  yet  far  to  go.  I  am  only  Monday, 
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thou  must  come  to  Tuesday  and  Wednesday,  and  so  on  to 
Saturday,  and  when  thou'rt  once  there,  thou'lt  see  what 
comes  to  pass."  So  on  Hansl  went,  finding  things  turn 
out  as  the  old  woman  had  said,  avoiding  Wednesday,  as 
the  old  witch  Tuesday  had  warned  him  to  do,  for  this 
Wednesday  was  an  ogre  who  thirsted  for  his  blood.  In 
their  separate  hollows  he  found  the  old  wives  who  repre- 
sented Thursday,  Friday,  and  Saturday,  each  more  hideous 
than  the  last.  "  Each  had  a  humped  form,  a  bald  head, 
and  a  great  red  nose."  When  Hansl  had  passed  Saturday 
his  shoes  were  worn  out,  and  he  was  tired  of  climbing. 
Then  the  story  goes  on  to  say  that  he  came  to  a  stone  wall 
into  which  the  stem  of  the  wondrous  tree  had  grown.  In 
the  wall  there  was  a  little  door,  and  passing  through  this  he 
came  into  a  fair  broad  meadow.  There  he  fell  down  stupified, 
for  before  him  lay  a  golden  city  upon  which  there  was 
rayed  down  a  light  so  brilliant  that  it  almost  blinded  him, 
and  on  the  top  of  the  tree  up  which  he  had  climbed,  as  he 
saw  now,  there  grew  precious  fruit  of  gold.  The  story 
concludes  by  saying  that  Hansl  believed  he  was  in  heaven 
and  stopped  there,  though  others  say  he  came  down  again 
to  earth  to  tell  his  story  of  the  wondrous  tree. 

A  child's  story,  you  may  say,  and  perhaps  not  worth 
repeating.  There  are  some,  however,  who  think  it  is  a 
reminiscence  of  the  "  world- tree  "  myth,  and  see  in  it  resem- 
blances to  other  mysteries.  However  that  may  be,  the 
result  of  Hansl's  climbing  has  a  certain  interest  for  me, 
inasmuch  as  it  is  on  the  day  that  follows  Saturday  that 
like  him  I  find  rest  in  green  pastures,  and  it  was  on  such 
a  day  that  "  in  meditation  fancy  free  "  I  took  that  saunter 
through  the  wood  which  has  thus  eventually  led  me  to 
stray  so  far  away  into  wonderland. 


MERRY     ANDREW. 

BY   ARTHUR   W.    FOX. 

HE  history  of  origins  has 
always  its  own  peculiar 
charm,  and  that  of  the 
origin  of  familiar  expres- 
sions is  of  especial  interest. 
An  introduction,  therefore, 
to  the  old  original  Merry 
Andrew,  the  patriarch  of 
the  tribe,  can  scarcely 
prove  unwelcome  to  his 
modern  representatives  or 
thoir  dupe&  Authorities 
differ  as  to  the  character  and  attainments  of  Andrew 
Borde ;  for  he  it  is  who  has  lent  "  his  sponsorial  appel- 
lation," as  Dr.  Pangloss  would  put  it,  to  his  more  or  less 
faithful  followers.  John  Bale,  the  Protestant  Bishop  of 
Ossory,  has  few  good  words  to  say  about  this  eminent 
Roman  Catholic,  nor  does  he  appear  to  have  had  sufficient 
humour  to  understand  so  whimsical  a  personage.  Besides, 
Protestants  and  Catholics  of  the  earlier  times  are  not 
to  be  trusted  when  they  talk  scandal  of  one  another. 
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Borde  was  born  about  1500,  and,  as  he  tells  us  himself 
in  his  now  excessively  rare  "  Peregrination,"  at  Boord's 
Hill,  in  Holms-dayle,  in  Sussex ;  or,  as  later  authorities, 
who  naturally  know  better  than  the  man  himself,  declare, 
he  saw  the  light  at  Pevensey ;  the  mistake  of  these 
probably  arises  from  the  fact  that  Borde's  father  had  a 
small  estate  near  that  village.  Here  young  Andrew  seems 
to  have  spent  his  earliest  years,  till  he  was  entered  in 
Wykeham's  School,  at  Winchester,  from  which  he  pro- 
ceeded to  Oxford. 

Always  a  restless  man,  and,  if  his  writings  are  to  be 
trusted,  something  of  a  devotee,  he  did  not  remain  long 
in  the  University,  but  entered  himself  as  a  brother  of  the 
Carthusian  order,  and  settled  in  one  of  their  monasteries, 
near  London.  The  rigidity  of  their  discipline,  and  their 
resolute  suppression  of  any  outbreak  of  animal  spirits,  did 
not  long  commend  themselves  to  a  man  who  was  by  nature 
full  of  life  and  whimsical  humour.  Hence  he  left  the 
monastery,  doubtless  to  the  great  regret  of  such  of  the 
brethren  as  were  not  so  dead  to  human  nature  as  to  scorn 
harmless  mirth,  and  once  more  he  proceeded  to  Oxford, 
were  he  studied  medicine  with  some  success.  Soon  after- 
wards, says  Anthony  A'Wood,  "  having  a  rambling  head 
and  an  inconstant  mind,  he  travelled  through  most  parts 
of  Europe  (through  and  round  about  Christendom  and  out 
of  Christendom,  as  he  said)  and  into  some  parts  of  Africa." 
He  brought  back  with  him  a  knowledge  of  Latin  and 
Greek  and  Arabic,  which  show  themselves  in  fragmentary 
fashion,  but  for  the  most  part  accurate  interpretation,  in 
his  works.  On  his  return  to  England,  he  settled  down  for 
a  time  in  Winchester,  where  he  practised  medicine  with 
much  skill  and  remarkable  success.  But  his  roving  dis- 
position sent  him  forth  once  more  upon  his  travels,  and  in 
1541-42  we  find  him  living  in  Montpellier,  where  he 
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graduated  as  Doctor  of  Physic.  Having  achieved  this 
distinction,  he  returned  to  England,  where  he  was  admitted 
to  the  same  degree  at  Oxford,  and  where  he  lived  till  his 
death,  first  at  Pevensey,  then  at  Winchester,  and  finally 
in  London. 

By  some  piece  of  good  fortune  he  became  physician  to 
King  Henry  VIII.,  and  at  the  same  time  he  was  probably 
admitted  a  member  of  the  Royal  College  of  Physicians. 
It  was  in  Winchester  and  London  that  the  scandalous 
reports  about  him,  which  Bale  was  only  too  ready  to 
publish,  were  first  circulated.  Borde,  who  was  known  to 
have  been  a  Carthusian,  was  said  to  have  used  his  out- 
spoken virginity  as  a  cloak  to  hide  his  private  sins; 
indeed,  he  is  reported  to  have  kept  a  brothel  for  his 
brother  bachelors.  That  this  can  scarcely  be  true  may  be 
seen  from  his  works,  in  which  he  denounces  marriage  and 
inveighs  with  especial  vehemence,  against  those  monks 
and  priests  who  broke  their  vows  of  celibacy.  Further- 
more, though  unattached  to  any  monastery,  the  accounts 
•  •!'  his  life  show  that  he  considered  himself  as  in  some  sort 
bound  by  the  vows  he  had  taken.  We  are  told  that  he 
practised  many  of  the  austerities  of  the  brotherhood 
which  he  had  left ;  "  it  was  his  custom,"  says  Wood 
drink  water  three  days  in  a  week,  to  wear  constantly  a 
shirt  of  hair,  and  every  night  to  hang  his  shroud  and 
socking  or  burial  sheet  at  his  beds  feet,  according,  I 
suppose,  as  he  had  done  while  he  was  a  Carthus 
Facts  such  as  these  weigh  down  statements  like  that  of 
Bale,  and  the  caution  of  the  writer  of  the  article  in  the 
11  Biographic  Universelle,"  is  not  mistimed,  who  says  of 
the  Protestant  Bishop  "  le  te'moignage  est  toujours  suspect, 
lorsqu'il  parle  des  catholiqucs."  The  vile  charge  against 
Borde  doubtless  arose  from  the  fact  that,  owing  to  his 
celebrity  as  a  physician,  his  advice  was  sought  by  many 
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ladies  j  a  circumstance  which,  in  those  suspicious  days 
would  give  rise  to  the  broad  jest  which  so  naturally  ends  in 
the  fiction  being  turned  into  fact. 

The  most  positive  and  definite  charge  against  him 
appears  in  a  book  by  Poynet  or  Ponet,  Bishop  of  Win- 
chester, with  the  following  huge  and  temperate  title. 
"An  Apologie  fully  aunsweringe  by  Scriptures  and 
aunceant  Doctors  a  blasphemous  Book  gatherid  By  D. 
Stephen  Gardiner  of  late  Lord  Chauncelar,  D.  Smyth  of 
Oxford,  Pighius  and  other  Papists  as  by  ther  books 
appeareth,  and  of  late  set  furth  under  the  name  of  Thomas 
Martin,  Doctor  of  the  Civile  Lawes  (as  of  himself  he  saieth) 
against  the  godly  mariadge  of  Priests.  Wherin  divers 
other  matters  which  the  Papists  defend  be  so  confutid  that 
in  Martyn's  overthrow  they  may  see  ther  own  im pudency 
and  confusion.  By  John  Ponet  Doctor  of  Divinitie,  and 
Busshop  of  Winchester.  Newly  correctid  and  amendid. 
The  author  desireth  that  the  reader  will  content  himself 
with  this  first  book  untill  he  may  have  leisure  to  set  forth 
the  next  wiche  shal  be  by  God's  grace  shortly.  Yt  it  is  a 
hard  thing  for  the  to  spurn  against  the  prick.  Act  9. 
1555."  Poynet  was  appointed  Bishop  in  May,  1551,  four 
years  after  he  makes  the  charge  of  immorality  against 
Borde ;  and,  furthermore,  he  was  engaged  in  a  special  plea 
on  behalf  of  clerical  marriage,  which  Borde  vehemently 
opposed ;  hence  it  was  necessary  to  rake  up  any  old 
scandal  against  so  doughty  a  champion.  The  vehemence 
of  the  language  in  which  the  charge  is  couched  makes  the 
wary  reader  suspicious  of  its  truth,  and  when  we  find  the 
Bishop,  who  is,  to  say  the  least,  a  special  pleader,  repeating 
a  story  which  could  not  have  come  under  his  own  personal 
observation,  even  though  he  quotes  the  names  of  the 
magistrates  before  whom  Borde  was  said  to  have  been 
tried,  we  cannot  hold  his  evidence  as  admissible  in  the 
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absence  of  confirmatory  testimony.  Furthermore,  we  know 
from  letters  of  Borde's  to  Thomas  Cromwell,  that  he  was 
employed  on  foreign  service  in  the  year  1537,  and  from 
the  "  Breviary  of  Health,"  we  also  learn  that  he  was  in 
Montpellier  in  1541-2,  therefore,  it  seems  more  than  pro- 
bable that  the  worthy  Doctor  was  on  his  travels  at  the 
very  time  when  the  Bishop  makes  the  charge  against 
him. 

Whatever  may  be  the  truth  of  this  vexed  question, 
Andrew  Borde  was  a  voluminous  writer  of  much  power, 
a  physician  of  undoubted  ability,  a  scholar  of  remarkable 
compass  for  his  day,  and  a  man  distinguished  by  a  quaint 
and  whimsical  humour  which  is  eminently  refreshing. 
But  for  all  his  skill  he  could  not  solve  that  necessary 
problem  of  making  both  ends  meet,  and  in  1549  he  died 
in  the  Fleet  Prison.  The  rumour  that  he  poisoned  him- 
self when  the  irregularities  of  his  life  were  discovered, 
appears  to  have  no  better  foundation  than  sixteenth- 
century  gossip,  and  it  may  be  dismissed  with  the  kindly 
comment  de  mortuia  nil  nisi  bonum.  Such  in  brief  are 
the  known  facts  and  unestablished  rumours  of  the  life  of 
the  first  and  greatest  Merry  Andrew.  He  had  a  habit  as  he 
passed  through  the  towns  and  villages  of  his  native  land 
of  haranguing  the  people  at  fairs  and  on  market  days  in  a 
humorous,  though  somewhat  high-falutin  style  of  speech. 
He  recognised  the  love  of  the  uneducated  for  long  words, 
and  proved  in  his  day  their  recorded  effect  upon  an 
ancient  Scotswoman  of  a  later  date,  who  derived  much 
benefit  from  "  that  blessed  and  comfortable  word  Mesopo- 
tamia." But  behind  his  tall  talk  there  was  always  sound 
common  sense,  and  his  recommendations  as  to  diet  were 
remarkably  acute.  Later  men,  who  were  not  physicians, 
but  quacks,  used  the  method  of  their  great  predecessor, 
that  by  throwing  dust  into  the  eyes  of  the  credulous,  they 
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might  sell  their  harmless  but  inoperative  wares  ;  and  they 
perpetuated  the  fame  of  Andrew  Borde  in  the  nickname  of 
Merry  Andrew,  which  the  crowd  bestowed  upon  their 
well-meant  and  usually  productive  efforts  to  make  a  living 
out  of  the  folly  and  credulity  of  mankind. 

Several  of  Borde's  numerous  works  survive,  but  their 
scarcity  is  great,  and  every  day  increasing;  they  contain 
an  odd  jumble  of  wit  and  humour,  and  of  real  knowledge, 
wonderfully  free  for  the  most  part  from  current  super- 
stitions. His  first  important  production  was  a  small 
quarto  volume  with  a  large  and,  it  must  be  admitted,  a 
somewhat  pretentious  title,  "  A  Book  of  the  Introduction 
of  Knowledge,  the  which  doth  teach  a  man  to  speak  a 
part  of  all  manner  of  languages,  and  to  know  the  usage 
and  fashion  of  all  manner  of  Countries,  and  for  to  know 
the  most  part  of  all  manner  of  Coins  of  Money."  London, 
1542.  This  book  was  dedicated  to  Princess,  afterwards 
Queen,  Mary  in  a  letter  dated  in  the  year  of  its  publication 
from  Montpellier.  The  universal  knowledge,  which  it 
professes  to  teach,  is  crowded  into  thirty-nine  chapters, 
written  partly  in  verse  and  partly  in  prose,  each  of  which 
is  headed  by  a  curious  woodcut  containing  one  or  more 
figures  in  representation  of  the  nations  or  objects 
characterised.  The  seventh  chapter  has  prefixed  the 
portrait  of  the  author  under  a  canopy  with  a  physician's 
gown,  a  laurel  wreath  on  his  brow,  and  a  book  before  him. 
The  title  page  bears  his  Latinised  name  of  Andreas 
Perforatus.  The  first  chapter  naturally  and  effectively 
deals  with  the  Englishman,  for  whose  emblem  Borde 
borrows  the  Venetian  satirical  picture  of  the  Frenchman, 
"  a  naked  man,  with  a  piece  of  cloth  lying  on  his  right 
arm,  and  a  pair  of  scissors  in  his  left  hand."  Under  this 
type  of  inconstancy  in  fashion  the  following  quaint  and 
caustic  verses  set  forth  the  character  of  the  man  : — 
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I  am  an  Englishman,  and  naked  stand  I  here, 

Mating  in  my  mind  what  raiment  I  shall  wear ; 

For  now  I  will  wear  this,  and  now  I  will  wear  that, 

Now  I  will  wear  I  cannot  tell  what. 

All  new  fashions  be  pleasant  to  me, 

I  will  have  them  whether  I  thrive  or  thee  [prosper], 

Now  I  am  a  friaker,  all  men  doth  on  me  look, 

What  should  I  do  but  set  cock  on  the  hoop  ? 

What  do  I  care,  if  all  the  world  me  fail  ? 

I  will  get  a  garment,  shall  reach  to  my  tail, 

Then  I  am  a  minion,  for  I  wear  the  new  gui»e, 

The  year  after  this  I  trust  to  be  wise, 

Not  only  in  wearing  my  gorgeous  array, 

For  I  will  go  to  learning  a  whole  summer's  day  ; 

I  will  learn  Latin,  Hebrew,  Greek,  and  French, 

As  I  will  learn  Dutch  sitting  on  my  bench. 

I  do  fear  no  man,  all  men  feareth  me, 

I  overcome  my  adversaries  by  land  and  by  sea, 

I  had  no  peer,  if  to  myself  I  were  true, 

Because  I  am  not  so,  divers  times  I  rue  ; 

Yet  lack  I  nothing,  I  have  all  things  at  will, 

If  I  were  wi«e  I  would  hold  myself  still, 

And  meddle  with  no  matters  not  to  me  pertaining, 

Bat  ever  to  be  true  to  Ood  and  to  my  King  ; 

But  I  have  such  matters  rolling  in  my  pate, 

That  I  will  speak  and  do  I  cannot  tell  what 

No  man  shall  let  me,  but  I  will  have  my  mind, 

And  to  father,  mother,  and  friend  I  will  be  unkind, 

I  will  follow  mine  own  mind  and  mine  old  trade, 

Who  shall  let  me,  the  devil's  nails  unpared  ; 

Tet  all  things  new,  new  fashions  I  love  well, 

And  to  wear  them  my  thrift  I  will  sell. 

In  all  this  world,  I  shall  have  but  a  time, 

Hold  the  cup,  good  fellow,  her*  is  mine  and  thine. 

The  rhythm  of  these  lines  is  faulty,  yet  they  have  con- 
siderable lilt  of  their  own,  and  the  satire  is  not  without  a 
pungent  flavour.  King  Henry's  magnificence  spurred  on 
the  rage  for  new  fashions,  and  the  folly  which  culminated 
in  the  Field  of  the  Cloth  of  Gold  infected  the  nation  lik, 
a  fover.  A  learned  man  like  Andrew  Borde,  whose  hair 
shin  continually  reminded  him  of  the  plainness  of  his 
apparel,  might  well  scorn  the  gorgeous  vanity  of  the 
giddy-pated  courtiers  of  his  day,  who  struggled  to  pre- 
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serve  the  precarious  favour  of  the  headstrong  King,  and 
whose  lean  rental  and  fat  wardrobes  drew  down  upon 
them  a  well-merited  and  severe  reproof.  The  rest  of  the 
book  is  in  no  way  inferior  to  the  example  given,  and  it  is 
a  collection  of  curious  information  wittily  and  wisely  set 
forth. 

To  this  work  the  author  intended  to  publish  a  second 
part,  and  may  have  done  so  for  all  that  we  know,  but  if  he 
did,  time  has  been  as  unkind  to  his  offspring  as  to  that  of 
greater  men.  Not  in  general  a  superstitious  man,  he  wrote 
a  treatise  on  Astrology,  which  may  have  been  not  his  first 
written  but  his  first  actually  printed  work,  entitled  "  The 
Principles  of  Astronomy,  the  which  diligently  perscrutid 
is  in  a  manner  a  Prognostication  to  the  world's  end." 
But  Borde  did  not  confine  himself  to  scientific  writing, 
nor  to  ambitious  attempts  to  give  to  the  world  a  manual 
of  universal  knowledge.  He  published  a  most  amusing 
book  entitled  "The  Merry  Tales  of  the  Wise  Men  of 
Gotham,"  and  "  A  right  pleasant  and  merry  History  of 
the  Milner  of  Abington,  with  his  wife  and  his  fair  daughter, 
and  of  two  poor  Scholars  of  Cambridge,"  which  is  merely 
a  deliberate  or  unconscious  reproduction  of  Chaucer's 
"  Reeve's  Tale."  Besides  these  he  published  many  books 
relating  to  various  branches  of  the  science  of  healing 
and  concerning  special  diseases.  In  all  his  writings  he 
displays  a  consistent  sanity,  and  much  common  sense  not 
untinctured  by  a  fervid  piety. 

In  1546-7  he  published  his  "Breviary  of  Health,"  of 
which  Fuller  says:  "Indeed,  his  book  contains  plain  matter 
under  hard  words,  and  was  accounted  such  a  jewel  in  that 
age  (things  whilst  the  first  are  esteemed  the  best  in  all 
kinds),  that  it  was  printed  cum  privilegio  ad  imprimen- 
dum  solum,  for  William  Middle  ton,  Anno  1548."  This 
date  refers  to  the  second  or  third  edition,  for  the  book  ran 
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through  many  even  to  so  late  a  date  as  1575,  when  it  was 
reprinted  with  the  second  book  on  "  The  Extravagants." 
Chalmers's  criticism  therefore  requires  checking  before  it 
is  unreservedly  accepted ;  he  stigmatises  the  book  as  "  a 
very  trifling,  coarse,  and  weak  performance/'  all  three  of 
which  epithets  prove  that  he  himself  or  the  writer  of  the 
article  on  Borde  had  not  read  it  before  passing  sentence.  A 
careful  perusal  of  the  work,  of  which  the  results  are  set 
down  here,  does  not  justify  one  of  the  three  adjectives. 
"The  Breviary"  is  not  in  any  sense  trifling.  It  sets  out 
with  a  serious  purpose,  and  for  its  period  gives  wonderfully 
accurate  descriptions  of  symptoms,  with,  in  some  cases, 
admirable  suggestions  by  way  of  remedy.  So  far  from 
being  coarse,  it  is  as  remarkable  for  its  freedom  from 
coarseness  as  a  modern  physiological  diagram  of  the  human 
frame.  Furthermore,  it  is  by  no  means  so  weak  as  its 
critic ;  and  it  contains  a  clearly  expressed  compendium  of 
the  Materia  Medico,  of  its  day,  with  additional  remedies 
drawn  from  the  results  of  its  author's  own  practice,  wise 
recommendations  for  diet,  and  exceedingly  shrewd  common 
sense.  To  make  good  all  these  assertions,  and  to  clear  the 
memory  of  an  old-world  worthy  from  unfair  aspersion, 
require  no  other  apology  for  the  introduction  of  some  of 
his  spicy  pages  to  the  general  reader. 

The  preface  is  concluded  in  words  of  great  magnitude, 
anjj  opens  with  such  tall  phraseology  as  this  address  to  his 
brother  physicians.  "Egregious  doctors  and  masters  of 
the  eximious  and  arcane  science  of  physic,  of  your  urbanity 
exasperate  not  yourself,"  and  so  forth.  But  wrapped  up 

MMMI  of  conglomerated  phraee, 
Boonnoaa,  poodtrotu,  and  pedantic, 

is  much  practical  common  sense,  with  a  strain  of  deep  and 
simple  piety.     When  he  cannot  cure  a  patient,  Borde  does 
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not  blink  the  fact,  as  some  have  been  known  to  do,  but 
commends  to  him  the  contemplation  of  Christ's  passion, 
which  will  make  him  patient  in  fact  as  well  as  in  name. 
Furthermore  the  worthy  doctor  is  unusually  cautious  in 
the  avoidance  of  suggesting  remedies  in  the  use  of  which 
there  is  any  risk ;    and  he  takes  great  care  to  preserve 
medical  secrets.    As  he  says,  "  the  arcane  science  of  physic 
should  not  be  manifest  and  open,  for  then  the  eximious 
science  should  fall  into  great  detriment,  and  doctors  the 
which  hath  studied  the  faculty  should  not  be  regarded  so 
well  as  they  are.     Secondarily,  if  I  should  write  all  my 
mind,  every  bungler  would  practise  physic  upon  my  book, 
wherefore  I  do  omit  and  leave  out  many  things,  relin- 
quishing that  I  have  omitted  to  doctors  of  high  judgment, 
of  whom  I  shall  be  shent  [blamed]  for  part  of  these  things 
I  have  written  in  this  book :  how  be  it  in  this  matter  I  do 
set  God  before  mine  eyes  and  charity,  considering  that  I 
do  write  this  book  for  a  common  wealth,  as  God  knoweth 
my  pretence,  not  only  in  making  this  book,  but  all  other 
books  that  I  have  made,  that  I  did  never  look  for  no 
reward,  neither  of  Lord,  nor  of  printer,  nor  of  no  man 
living,  nor  I  had  never  no  reward,  nor  I  will  never  have 
none  so  long  as  I  do  live,  God  helping  me,  whose  perpetual 
and   fatherly  blessing  be  upon  us  all."     These  are  the 
words  neither  of  a  hypocrite  nor  a  fool,  and  they  may  well 
secure  fairer  criticism  than  has  usually  been  meted  out  to 
their  author.     His  object  was  to  benefit  his  species,  and 
not   to  take  the  bread  from  the  mouths  of  his  fellow- 
practitioners.      His  strictures  on  "  bunglers "  recall  the 
melancholy  fact  that  many  would-be  home-healers  draw 
their  stock  of  knowledge  from  the  Family  Doctor  and 
homoeopathic  treatises.    Fortunately  the  symptoms  detailed 
in  the  former  are  not  sufficiently   exact   to   satisfy  the 
amateur  mediciner,  while  the  remedies  of  the  latter  are 
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comparatively  innocuous.  Borde  realised  the  danger  of 
putting  lancets  in  the  hands  of  medical  babes  and  sucklings 
and  in  charity  to  them  refrained  from  telling  them  all  the 
results  of  his  knowledge. 

Another  proof  of  his  strong  sanity  is  seen  in  his  recom- 
mendations to  patients  in  a  dangerous  plight;  he  will 
attempt  to  cure  them  but  will  not  disguise  the  risk  of 
failure.  He  says:  "And  then  if  the  patient  will  have  any 
counsel  in  physic ;  first,  let  him  call  to  him  his  spiritual 
physician,  which  is  his  ghostly  father,  and  let  him  make 
his  conscience  clean,  and  that  he  be  in  perfect  love  and 
charity,  and  if  he  have  done  any  wrong  let  him  make 
restitution  if  he  can,  and  if  he  be  in  debt  let  him  look  to 
it,  and  make  a  formal  will  or  testament,  setting  everything 
in  a  due  order  for  the  wealth  of  his  soul ;  wise  men  be 
sure  of  making  their  testaments  many  years  before  they 
die,  and  doth  renew  it  once  a  year  as  they  increase  or 
decrease  in  goods  or  substance.  All  these  aforesaid  things 
godly  and  ghostly  provided  for  the  soul ;  then  let  the 
patient  provide  for  his  body,  and  take  counsel  of  some 
expert  physician,  how  and  in  what  wise  the  body  may  be 
recovered  of  its  infirmity,  and  then  to  commit  his  body  to 
the  industry  of  his  physician,  and  at  all  times  ready  to 
follow  the  will,  mind,  and  counsel  of  his  physician,  for 
whosoever  will  do  the  contrary,  Saint  Augustine  saith : 
tieipeum  interimit  qui  praecepta  medici  observare  non 
vuU ;  that  is  to  say,  he  doth  kill  himself  that  doth  not 
observe  the  commandment  of  his  physician.  After  all  this 
mark  this  matter  well,  that  if  there  be  any  physician  or 
irgeon,  which  is  with  any  sick  man,  woman,  or  child, 
let  no  man  disquiet  them  that  be  in  the  house,  nor  tell 
them  what  they  should  do,  let  every  person  be  tend.iMc 
about  them,  and  do  as  they  shall  command  them.  And 
let  every  man  in  the  house  please  and  serve  the  physician 
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or  chirurgeon  honestly,  and  let  them  lack  nothing  to  the 
end  that  they  may  be  the  more  diligent  to  do  the  thing 
that  they  go  about,  which  is  to  recover  the  sick  person,  for 
and  if  the  physician  or  chirurgeon  be  checked,  and  not 
gently  intreated,  and  have  no  more  than  they  do  com- 
mand, it  will  discourage  them  so  much,  that  they  will  have 
no  joy  nor  pleasure  to  do  their  cure."  This  long  extract 
is  full  of  wise  and  practical  advice ;  Borde  had  doubtless 
often  seen  the  evils  of  neglecting  to  make  a  will,  and 
suffered  from  the  officious  ignorance  of  patients  or  nurses, 
who  were  confident  that  they  were  wiser  than  their 
physician.  To  both  he  has  given  prudent  advice,  though 
the  folly  of  negligence  and  the  aping  of  wisdom  are  usually 
beyond  the  skill  of  any  mediciner. 

Having  laid  down  the  general  rules  of  procedure  in  cases 
of  sickness  Merry  Andrew  goes  on  to  describe  the  various 
forms  of  disease  in  three  hundred  and  eighty  two  chapters, 
which  are  closed  by  the  following  note  :  "  Here  endeth  the 
first  book,  examined  in  Oxford  in  June  the  year  of  our  Lord 
MCCCCCXLVI.  And  in  the  reign  of  sovereign  Lord  King 
Henry  VIII,  King  of  England,  France,  and  Ireland  the 
XXXVIII  year."  This  note  enables  us  to  date  the  writing 
though  not  with  certainty  the  publication  of  the  book. 
Each  of  the  chapters  to  which  reference  has  been  made 
contains  the  Latin,  the  Greek,  the  "  Barbarous,"  and  some- 
times the  Arabic  name  of  the  various  foes  to  health  which 
are  arranged  alphabetically  according  to  their  Latin 
designations,  with  the  English  name,  the  usual  symptoms, 
the  cause  and,  as  the  worthy  Doctor  puts  it,  "  a  remedy." 
Under  the  heading  Anima  for  example  is  a  brief  descrip- 
tion of  the  human  soul,  to  comfort  which  on  earth  "  the 
electuary  of  Gem-mis,  and  the  confection  called 
Alchermes"  whatever  those  may  be,  are  said  to  be  useful. 
The  most  miscellaneous  matters  are  treated  of  with  more 
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or  less  skill  and  some  humour.  Under  the  heading 
CapilluA  we  find  an  elaborate  article  on  the  "  hair  of  a 
man."  Discoursing  on  the  difference  in  hair  Borde  informs 
his  readers  that  "  There  be  seven  principal  colours  of  the 
hairs.  There  is  first  auburn  hair,  yellow  hair,  red  hair, 
black  hair,  flaxen  hair,  grey  hair,  and  white  hair.  Auburn 
hair  and  yellow  hair  cometh  of  a  gentle  nature,  grounded 
upon  a  good  complexion  which  is  blood ;  flaxen  hair  is 
engendered  of  phlegm,  the  red  hair  is  engendered  of  the 
multitude  of  gross  humours,  specially  of  gross  blood.  The 
black  hair  cometh  of  choleric  humours  mixed  with 
melancholy  humours.  The  grey  hairs  do  come  of  the 
defection  of  natural  heat,  or  else  it  doth  come  of  corrupt 
phlegm.  Every  hair  hath  a  hole,  and  beside  every  hair  is 
a  pore  where  the  sweat  doth  come  forth.  The 
hairs  of  a  man  have  divers  impediments ;  it  may 
be  eaten  with  worms,  it  may  fall  off,  it  may  stink."  For 
the  second  impediment  what  seems  to  be  a  sound 
remedy  is  given.  "Take  of  the  oil  named  in  Latin 
oUum  costinum,  and  anoint  the  head  with  it  oft."  This 
being  an  aromatic  oil  from  an  Arabian  plant  may  really 
be  of  use  as  suggested. 

Both  wit  and  wisdom  adorn  the  article  which  "  doth 
shew  of  the  sickness  of  the  prisons." 

"  Carcinoma  is  the  Greek  word.  In  English  it  is  named 
the  sickness  of  the  prison.  And  some  authors  doth  say 
that  it  is  a  canker,  the  which  doth  corrode  and  eat  the 
superial  parts  of  the  body,  but  I  do  take  it  for  the  sickness 
of  the  prison. 

IB  CAUSE  OF  THIS  INFIRMITY 

iiis  infirmity  doth  come  of  corruption  of  the  air  and 
the  breath  and  filth  the  which  doth  come  from  men,  as 
many  men  to  be  together  in  a  little  room,  having  but  lit  tie 
open  air. 

II 
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"  A  REMEDY. 

"  The  chief  remedy  is  for  man  so  to  live,  and  so  to  do, 
that  he  deserve  not  to  be  brought  into  no  prison.  And  if 
he  be  in  prison,  either  to  get  friends  to  help  him  out,  or 
else  to  use  some  perfumes,  or  to  smell  some  odoriferous 
savours,  and  to  keep  the  prison  clean."  Both  in  the 
disease,  in  his  account  of  the  cause,  and  in  his  various 
remedies,  Borde  shows  his  acute  wisdom  and  ready  wit. 
But  it  is  easier  to  give  than  to  take  advice,  and,  alas  for 
his  own  rule  of  conduct !  the  proverb  "  Physician,  heal 
thyself"  applies  with  exactness  to  Merry  Andrew,  who 
died  in  prison.  His  wit  and  his  wisdom  could  not  save 
him  ;  he  got  into  debt,  and  could  not  take  his  own  remedy. 

Like  all  the  physicians  of  his  day,  Borde  believed  that 
most  diseases  were  caused  by  the  indisposition  of  one  or 
more  of  the  four  humours — phlegm,  blood,  choler,  and 
melancholy.  The  cause  of  the  humours  he  thus  describes  : 
"  God  made  them  in  man,  and  He  did  make  man  perfect 
of  four  humours,  in  true  portion,  but  after  that,  through 
sensuality,  man  did  alter  his  humours  or  complexion, 
setting  them  out  of  order  and  frame,"  It  is  not  fair  to  set 
down  the  universal  belief  of  his  age,  as  some  do,  to  Borde's 
individual  foolishness.  He  was  not  before  but  of  his  time, 
.and  used  remedies  according  to  the  belief  of  his  time. 
Where  he  differed  from  many  of  his  contemporaries,  was 
that  in  spite  of  erroneous  theories  he  did  succeed  in 
working  cures.  With  plain,  homely  English  he  speaks  of 
corpulence.  "  Corpulencia  is  the  Latin  word.  In  Greek 
it  is  named  Pachos.  In  English  it  is  named  corpulence, 
corporateness,  or  grossness  of  the  body  or  fatness. 

THE  CAUSE  OF  THIS  IMPEDIMENT. 

"  This  impediment  doth  come  either  by  nature  or  else 
by  gross  feeding,  or  else  by  great  drinking,  and  that  both 
make  a  great  belly. 
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"  A  REMEDY. 

"  If  it  do  come  by  nature  there  is  no  remedy.  If  it 
come  by  gross  feeding  or  great  drinking  use  much  pepper 
both  in  meats  and  drinks,  and  use  labour,  and  exercise 
the  body  in  open  air  and  temperate  weathers."  Who 
shall  say  that  the  cause  and  possible  cure  are  not 
alike  admirable?  And  here  it  may  be  noted,  once 
for  all,  that  Andrew  Borde  paid  great  attention  to  diet, 
a  circumstance  in  which  the  strength  of  homoeopathy  lies 
to-day. 

That  he  believed  in  evil  spirits  in  company  with  the 
most  enlightened  men  of  his  day  is  not  to  be  denied  ;  for 
in  the  chapter  on  Nightmare  he  mentions  an  instance  of  a 
woman  so  possessed  within  his  own  experience.  But  he  is 
not  content  with  setting  down  the  disease  to  the  evil 
influence  of  a  spirit ;  he  gives  several  other  causes.  "  This 
impediment  doth  come  of  a  vaporous  humour  or  fumosity 
rising  out  and  from  the  stomach  to  the  brain ;  it  may 
come  also  through  surfeiting  and  drunkenness,  and  lying 
in  the  bed  upright ;  it  may  come  also  of  a  rheumatic 
humour  suppressing  the  brain,  and  the  humour  descending 
doth  perturbate  the  heart,  bringing  a  man  sleeping  into  a 
dream  to  think  that  which  is  nothing  is  somewhat,  and  to 
feel  that  thing  he  feeleth  not,  and  to  see  that  thing  that  he 
seeth  not,  with  such  like  natures."  For  all  such  causes  of 
the  plague  he  has  several  suggested  cures,  which,  as  far  as 
they  go,  are  admirable.  "  First,  let  such  persons  beware 
of  lying  upright,  lest  they  be  suffocated,  or  die  suddenly, 
or  else  at  length  they  will  fall  into  a  madness,  named 
mania;  therefore  let  such  persons  keep  a  good  diet  in 
eating  and  drinking,  let  them  keep  honest  company, 
where  there  is  honest  mirth,  and  let  them  beware  of 
musing  or  studying  upon  any  matter,  the  which  will 
trouble  the  brain,  and  use  divers  times  sternutations  and 
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gargles,  and  beware  of  wines  and  everything  the  which 
doth  engender  fumosity."  Having  given  his  remedies  for 
the  natural  form  of  the  disease,  with  more  hesitation  and 
a  confession  of  his  ignorance  of  its  effects,  our  Physician 
recommends  St.  John's  wort  as  a  cure  for  nightmare 
caused  by  an  evil  spirit.  Would  that  all  physicians  were 
so  modest. 

Generally,  Borde's    derivations   of    the  names   of   the 

diseases  of  which  he  treats  are  wonderfully  correct ;  but 

sometimes  he  is  led  into  error  by  similarities  of  sound  or 

popular  etymology.     For  instance,  he  derives  "  Ephemer 

Fever  "  from  "  a  beast,  some  say  it  is  a  fish,  and  some  say  it 

is   a   worm,  the   which  doth  die  that  day  in  which  he 

beginneth  to  live."      But    his    explanation    of    "Febris 

sinochus,"    as    he    spells    the    last    word,  is    very   droll. 

"  Sinochus  is  derived  out  of  the  two  words,  '  sin,'  that  is  to 

say,  without,  and  '  choos '  which  is  to  say,  travel ;  and  that 

is   as    much   to    say   as    '  fever   without  rest/ "      When 

" with "  becomes  "without"  in  the  process  of  etymology, 

we  get  a  perfect  illustration  of  lucus  a  non  lucendo.    What 

must  strike  the  most  careless  reader  is  the  great  number 

of  diseases  which  are  chronicled  in   dismal   array,  and 

which  have  yielded  to  the  excellence  of  modern  sanitation, 

such  as  the  several  forms  of  leprosy,  once  all-frequent,  and 

the    twenty  kinds   of    fever.      In   the   old  copy   of    the 

<c Breviary  "  before  us,  is  a  note  in  contemporary  handwriting 

of  much  beauty,  to  the  chapter  on  the  "  Erratic  fever." 

Some  old  physician,  long  gone  beyond  the  reach  of  "  life's 

fitful  fever,"  has  added  a  remedy  to  those  given  by  Borde. 

"  Take  borage,  endive,  succory,  and  violet  leaves,  of  each 

alike,  and  make  a  broth  with  raisins  and  chicken.    Beware 

of  strong  drinks."      Who  the  writer  was   must   remain 

unknown;  his  decoction  was  sufficiently  disagreeable  to 

put  the  devil  to  flight,  much  more  any  fever. 
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In  addition  to  the  twenty  fevers  which  are  described  in 
detail  is  an  inimitable  piece  of  waggishness  in  Chapter 
151  which  "  doth  show  of  an  evil  fever  which  doth 
cumber  young  persons,  named  the  fever  lurden,"  in  Eng- 
lish, the  fever  of  laziness.  On  this  common  and  dangerous 
disease  Borde  is  both  wise  and  facetious.  "Among  all 
the  fevers  I  had  almost  forgotten  the  '  fever  lurden/ 
with  which  many  young  men,  young  women,  maidens, 
and  other  young  persons  be  sore  infected  nowadays. 

"THE  CAUSE*  OF  THIS   INFIRMITY. 

"  This  fever  doth  come  naturally,  or  else  by  evil  and 
slothful  bringing  up.  If  it  do  come  by  nature  then  this 
fever  is  uncurable,  for  it  can  never  come  out  of  the  flesh 
that  is  bred  in  the  bone,  if  it  come  by  slothful  bringing 
up,  it  may  be  holpen  by  diligent  labour. 

"A  REMEDY. 

"There  is  nothing  so  good  for  the  fever  as  Unguentum 
baculinum,  that  is  to  say,  take  a  stick  or  wand  of  a  yard 
of  length  and  more,  and  let  it  be  as  great  as  a  man's 
finger,  and  with  it  anoint  the  back  and  shoulders  well 
morning  and  evening,  and  do  this  21  days  and  if  this 
fever  will  not  be  holpen  in  that  time,  let  them  beware  of 
wagging  in  the  gallows ;  and  put  no  Lubberwort  into  their 
pottage  and  forbear  of  knavering  about  their  heart,  and 
if  this  will  not  help,  send  them  to  Newgate,  for  if  you  will 
not  they  will  bring  themselves  thither."  Jocose  as  this 
chapter  is,  it  contains  a  world  of  sense,  though  all 
educators  of  lazy  children  will  not  agree  with  Merry 
Andrew's  ointment. 

The  book  under  discussion  is  not  so  much  a  guide  to 
the  cure  of  sickness,  though  that  plays  an  all  important 
part  in  its  pungent  pages,  as  an  instructor  of  how  to  avoid 
sickness.  So  amongst  diseases  we  find  Care  described  at 
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great  length,  and  as  an  important  aid  to  health  we 
find  the  following  beautiful  and  suggestive  passage  on 
Mirth. 

"Mirth  cometh many  ways,  the  principal  mirth  is  when 
a  man  doth  live  out  of  deadly  sin  and  not  in  grudge  of 
conscience  in  this  world  ;  and  that  every  man  doth  rejoice 
in  God,  and  in  charity  to  his  neighbour ;  there  be  many 
other  mirths  and  consolations,  some  being  good  and 
laudable  and  some  vituperable.  Laudable  mirth  is  one 
man  or  one  neighbour  to  be  merry  with  another  with 
honesty  and  virtue,  without  swearing  or  slandering,  and 
ribaldry  speaking.  Mirth  is  in  musical  instruments,  and 
ghostly  and  godly  singing,  mirth  is  when  a  man  liveth  out 
of  debt,  and  may  have  meat  and  drink  and  clothing, 
although  he  have  never  a  penny  in  his  purse  ;  but 
nowadays  he  is  merry  that  hath  gold  and  silver,  and 
riches  with  lechery,  and  all  is  not  worth  a  blue  point.  " 
It  is  absolutely  incredible  that  an  habitual  hypocrite  could 
have  written  a  passage  so  full  of  feeling  and  so  full  of 
pathos  too.  The  shadow  of  debt  was  darkening  over 
Borde's  life,  and  scarcely  three  years  after  he  had  penned 
these  beautiful  words  he  paid  his  creditors  by  paying  the 
universal  debt  of  Nature.  That  his  mirth  gradually  faded 
from  him  towards  the  end  of  his  life,  which  was  not  long, 
seems  certain  from  the  constant  allusions  to  debt  in  this 
treatise,  and  he  wrote  what  he  felt  with  all  the  force  of  a 
strong  and  original  mind. 

An  old  bachelor  himself,  Borde  had  not  too  high  an 
opinion  of  woman,  and  he  had  a  morbid  horror  of  a 
woman  who  ruled  her  husband.  In  Chapter  242  of  his 
work  he  thus  describes  "the  sweetener  of  man's  cup." 
"  First  when  a  woman  was  made  by  God  she  was  named 
Virago,  because  she  did  come  of  a  man  as  it  doth  appear 
in  the  second  chapter  of  Genesis.  Furthermore,  why  a 
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woman  is  named  a  woman,  I  will  show  my  mind.  Homo 
is  the  Latin  word,  and  in  English  it  is  as  well  for  a 
woman  as  for  a  man  ;  for  a  woman  the  syllables  converted 
is  no  more  to  say  as  a  man  in  woe,  and  set  woe  before  man, 
and  then  it  is  woman,  and  well  she  may  be  named  a 
woman,  for  as  much  as  she  doth  bear  children  with  woe 
and  pain  and  also  she  is  subject  to  man,  except  it  be  there 
where  the  white  mare  is  the  better  horse,  therefore 
ut  homo  non  cantet  cum  cuc\dot  let  every  man  please  his 
wife  in  all  matters,  and  displease  her  not  but  let  her  have 
her  own  will,  that  she  will  have  whosoever  say  nay. 

"  The  cause  of  this  matter. 

"This  matter  doth  spring  of  an  evil  education  or  bringing 
up,  and  of  a  sensual  or  perverse  mind,  not  fearing  God  nor 
worldly  shame. 

"  A  remedy. 

"  Physic  cannot  help  this  matter,  but  only  God's  great 
sickness  may  subdue  this  matter." 

Herein  Borde  speaks  with  some  wisdom,  but  much  pre- 
judice; a  Carthusian  at  heart,  he  appears  to  have  had  little 
chivalry,  and,  like  so  many  other  overwise  celibates,  to 
have  forgotten  that  his  mother  was  a  woman.  His  remedy 
is  at  least  likely  to  be  effectual,  and  recalls  the  unkind 
sarcasm  of  Dr.  Pangloss,  "  Physicians,  my  Lord,  put  their 
patients  to  sleep  in  another  manner." 

The  remedy  first  suggested  by  our  author  to  those  un- 
happy beings  who  are  tormented  with  itching,  is  that 
primitive  method  of  excoriation  which  preceded  the  wear- 
ing of  clothes.  "This  I  do  advertise  every  man  for  this 
matter  to  ordain  or  prepare  a  good  pair  of  nails,  to  scratch 
and  claw,  and  to  rend  and  tear  the  skin  and  the  flesh." 
There  is  a  beautiful  simplicity  about  this  method  of 
medical  treatment  which  cannot  fail  to  strike  the  moat 
careless  observer.  But  Borde  was  wise  in  his  own 
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generation,  where  heroic  remedies  were  not  needed  he 
recommended  natural  ones,  to  the  great  and  lasting 
advantage  of  his  patients. 

Throughout  the  whole  of  the  work,  which  was  the 
first  of  its  kind  in  England,  there  are  signs  of  a  very 
full  medical  knowledge  for  the  date  of  its  publication.  It 
is,  besides,  a  mine  of  folk-lore ;  old  proverbs,  old-fashioned 
remedies,  ancient  methods  of  casting  out  spirits  meet  us 
on  every  hand.  To  the  herbalist  the  "Breviary"  is  most 
interesting  from  the  great  knowledge  of  simples  which  it 
contains.  Yet  with  all  its  quaintness,  amongst  the  vast 
number  of  diseases  described  there  is  wonderful  accuracy 
of  diagnosis,  and  what  is  more,  except  in  very  few  cases, 
there  is  no  positively  foolish  remedy  suggested.  Borde 
naturally  enough  believed  in  touching  for  the  King's  Evil, 
he  also  believed  in  the  possession  of  human  bodies  by  evil 
spirits.  But  these  were  the  common-place  beliefs  of  his 
time,  in  which  Protestants  and  Catholics  alike  shared,  and 
it  was  not  to  be  expected  that  he  should  be  so  far  before 
his  age  as  to  reject  such  superstitions.  Still  he  was  a 
learned  and  skilful  physician,  and  withal,  if  his  written 
words  are  to  be  trusted,  a  deeply  pious  man. 

As  we  turn  over  the  time-worn  black-letter  pages  of  the 
" Breviary  of  Health"  we  meet  with  the  record  of  diseases 
which  have  vanished  from  a  more  cleanly  age.  But  in  all 
his  suggested  cures  for  these,  Andrew  Borde  was  before  his 
day;  abstinence,  temperance,  and  cleanliness  are  words 
ever  on  his  tongue,  nor  does  he  spare  to  lay  the  lash  of 
ridicule  upon  the  shoulders  of  contemporary  folly.  He 
did,  it  is  true,  use  various  electuaries  of  the  contents  of 
which  he  did  not  inform  his  readers ;  he  had  great  faith 
too  in  the  mighty  power  of  the  pills  of  Cochee,  whatever 
they  may  be.  But  a  more  modern  century  has  worshipped 
its  Solar  Elixir  and  its  Pink  Pills.  Hence  it  is  out  of  place 
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to  lend  a  ready  ear  to  slanders  about  a  man  of  worth,  and 
to  ridicule  a  physician  because  he  was  not  more  than 
three  hundred  years  before  his  time.  Yet  of  both  these 
pieces  of  unfairness  the  author  of  the  article  on  Borde,  in 
Chalmers's  "  Biographical  Dictionary,"  is  guilty.  And  now 
the  first  and  wisest  Merry  Andrew  lies  forgotten,  and  his 
works  have  followed  him.  A  merry  man  he  lived,  making 
others  bright  by  his  cheerful  sallies ;  a  sad  man  he  died, 
crushed  with  debt,  leaving  many  to  mourn  their  beloved 
physician.  Neither  electuaries  nor  decoctions,  nor  even 
pills  of  Cochee,  can  grapple  with  death ;  the  physician 
may  war  against  this  foe  in  others,  but  when  his  own  turn 
comes  he  too  must  fall.  Yet  Andrew  Borde  shall  not 
altogether  die  ;  so  long  as  his  nation  is  a  mirth-loving 
people  which  takes  its  pleasure  with  a  somewhat  sober 
waggishness,  so  long  shall  his  nickname  be  preserved,  and 
his  own  memory  be  kept  undying  by  those  who,  uncons- 
cious of  its  origin,  freely  use  it. 


THE    LITERARY    COMMERCIAL. 

BY  JOHN   WILCOCK. 

/COMMERCE  has  always  been  deemed  incompatible  with 
^  literature,  and  commercial  life  entirely  uncongenial 
to  the  development  of  literary  tastes  and  ability.  The  mer- 
cantile calling,  being  so  limited  in  scope  for  the  imagination 
and  higher  mental  faculties,  has,  until  recent  years,  been 
left  for  the  lower  classes  of  mankind  to  pursue.  No  division 
of  caste  among  our  Eastern  fellow-subjects  has  created  a 
wider  gulf  than  the  one  lying  between  the  two  spheres, 
literature  and  commerce.  The  attempt  to  assimilate 
the  two  has  generally  been  attended  with  failure,  while 
the  very  suspicion  of  the  aim  of  the  man  of  literature 
being  identical  with  that  of  the  man  of  commerce 
is  strongly  resented.  Literature  never  was  a  money- 
making  business,  except  by  accident,  until  recently. 
Indeed,  if  we  may  judge  from  the  lives  of  our  greatest 
men  in  the  literature  of  the  past,  we  may  conclude  that 
immediately  a  man  turned  unto  the  calling  of  an  author, 
he  forsook  all  means  of  subsistence,  and,  as  Charles  Lamb 
put  it,  "threw  himself  on  the  worm."  Literature  and 
poverty  are  twin  sisters  in  history.  Goldsmith,  in  his 
Chinese  Letters,  quotes  a  list  of  examples.  Homer  he  cites 
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as  a  blind  man,  who  sang  his  ballads  about  the  streets,  and 
whose  mouth  was  more  frequently  filled  with  verses  than 
with  bread.  Plautus,  the  comic  poet,  was  better  off  only 
because  he  followed  a  trade — turning  a  mill  for  a  liveli- 
hood. Terence  was  a  slave,  and  Boethius  died  in  a  jail, 
while  Tasso  was  often  obliged  to  borrow  a  "  crown  from 
some  friend  to  pay  for  a  month's  subsistence."  Longfellow 
points  to  Johnson  and  Savage  rambling  the  streets  of 
London  at  midnight,  without  a  place  to  sleep  in  ;  to 
Otway,  starved  like  a  dog  ;  to  Goldsmith,  penniless  in 
Green  Arbour  Court.  "  Next  to  the  '  Newgate  Calendar/ 
the  '  Biography  of  Authors '  is  the  most  sickening  chapter 
in  the  history  of  man."  Southey,  while  speaking  of  the 
happiness  he  enjoyed  from  the  choice  of  literature  as  a 
profession,  refers  to  it  as  "  the  one  great  imprudence  of 
his  life  ;"  indeed,  "  the  greatest  which  any  man  can  com- 
mit." Coleridge,  Talfourd,  even  Washington  Irving  and 
Thackeray,  all  tell  the  same  sad  tale  of  the  impecuniosity 
of  the  calling.  Ellesmere,  in  "Friends  in  Council,"  observes 
that  he  "should  prefer  sweeping  a  crossing"  to  following 
literature  as  a  profession.  Lamb's  letter  to  Bernard  Barton, 
perhaps,  puts  the  matter  in  the  acutest  form.  "  Throw 
yourself  on  the  world  without  any  rational  plan  of  support, 
beyond  what  the  chance  of  employ  of  booksellers  would 
afford  you  !  Throw  yourself  rather,  my  dear  sir,  from 
the  steep  Tarpeian  rock,  slap-dash  headlong  upon  iron 
•s.  If  you  had  but  five  consolatory  minutes  between 
the  desk  and  the  bed,  make  much  of  them,  and  live  a 
century  in  them,  rather  than  turn  slave  to  the  booksellers. 
.  .  .  Come  not  within  their  grasp.  I  have  known  many 
authors  want  for  bread,  some  repining,  others  envying  the 
blessed  security  of  the  counting-house,  all  agreeing  they 
would  rather  have  been  tailors,  weavers — what  not,  rather 
than  the  things  they  were.  I  have  known  some  starved, 
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some  to  go  mad,  one  dear  friend  literally  dying  in  a  work- 
house. .  .  .  Oh,  you  know  not  (may  you  never  know !) 
the  miseries  of  subsisting  by  authorship.  .  .  .  Hence- 
forth I  retract  all  my  fond  complaints  of  mercantile 
employment,  look  upon  them  as  lovers'  quarrels.  I  was 
but  half  in  earnest.  ...  I  am  quite  serious." 

In  these  days,  however,  we  have  changed  all  this,  and 
literature  and  commerce  have  gone  into  partnership.  Which 
of  them  made  the  first  approach,  I  will  not  venture  to  assert, 
nor  will  I  take  upon  me  the  risk  of  stating  that  the  aim  of 
the  literary  man  is  now  identical  with  that  of  the  com- 
mercial. There  is  yet  a  halo  surrounding  the  higher  calling 
which  bids  us  tread,  or  speak,  softly.  Nay,  when  a  common 
commercial  sees  things  perilously  near  the  customs  of 
buying  and  selling,  he  will  be  wise  to  hold  his  tongue  in 
his  cheek,  or  bite  it,  anything  to  keep  it  silent.  He  should 
play  a  watching  game,  for  it  is  always  good  fun  to  see 
amateurs  in  their  first  attempts  at  professional  business. 

There  is  no  danger,  however,  in  passing  remarks  on  the 
weather,  and  one  may  venture  to  say  which  way  the  wind 
blows,  even  in  literary  matters.  Now  it  is  said  that  many 
years  ago  the  Scots  marched  southward  in  large  battalions, 
and  conquered  the  banks  and  insurance  offices.  Since  then 
they  have  extended  their  conquest,  and  planted  an  emissary 
in  every  available  editorial  chair  round  about  the  metro- 
polis. One  might  cast  at  a  venture  the  statement  that  there 
are  more  Scotsmen  leaders  in  literature  to-day  than  of  any 
other  single  nationality.  Which  is  a  feather  in  their  cap, 
for  never  was  literature,  especially  journalistic  literature, 
brighter,  crisper,  cuter,  or  more  businesslike  than  now. 
None  but  a  Scotsman  could  discern  the  enormous  power  to 
be  developed  in  the  anonymity  of  the  press.  As  an  instance 
of  the  highest  development  of  literary  commercialism,  I 
might  mention  the  editor  of  the  "  Bookman."  There  are 
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few  things  he  takes  in  hand  that  are  not,  directly  or  in- 
directly, turned  into  success.  He  seems  to  be  able  to 
gauge  the  tastes  of  the  public  with  the  adroitness  of  the 
oldest  commercial.  When  the  "  Rambling  Remarks  of  a 
Man  of  Kent  "  begin  to  say  what  he  hears  other  people  are 
saying  about  the  identity  of  a  certain  "nom  de  plume,"  and 
when  Claudius  Clear  writes  home  from  some  outlandish 
address,  be  sure  there's  another  Thrums  or  Drumtochty  in 
the  air.  The  way  in  which  Dr.  Robertson  Nichol  launched 
Gavin  Ogilvy  and  Ian  Maclaren  on  the  market,  with  the 
success  we  have  since  seen,  gives  points  to  anything  I  know 
in  the  way  of  commercial  cuteness.  Let  full  due  be  paid 
to  their  individual  merits,  yet  how  long  would  either  have 
been  in  gaining  their  present  popularity  by  the  old  thirty- 
one-and-sixpenny  subscription  library  method  ? 

The  commercial  spirit  has  thoroughly  instilled  itself  into 
literature,  and  it  will  be  as  much  lack  of  business  tact  as  of 
intrinsic  merit  if  the  remainder  markets  be  again  crowded 
with  the  productions  of  even  an  occasional  poet.  For, 
what  with  variety  of  bindings,  the  art  of  issuing  first, 
second,  and  subsequent  editions  from  the  same  stock  of 
«id  sheets,  with  new  title-page,  preface,  and  cover,  the 
latitude  in  margin  whereby  a  first  issue  may  come  forth 
uncut,  a  second  cut  and  gilt  on  top,  an  advertising,  limited, 
"  edition  de  luxe  "  to  follow  ;  magazine  columns  kept  open 
for  mutual  admiration  and  complimentary  criticism  among 
authors,  popular  or  likely  to  be,  the  road  to  fame  and  for- 
tune, indeed,  seems  one  broad  smooth  macadam,  kept  clean 
and  level  by  the  commercial  brush. 

1 1 -TO  a  question  arises,  which  affects  not  only  literature, 
but  the  allied  arts  of  music  and  painting,  vi/  ;  Has  it 
become  part  of  the  education  of  an  author  or  artist  to  know 
something  of  the  ways  of  commerce  ?  If  he  lives  by 
his  art,  I  fear  it  has.  Speaking  broadly,  commerce 
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is  the  god  of  the  age,  and  however  we  may  mur- 
mur at  the  idolatry  of  it,  we  must  all  more  or  less 
observe  its  rites  and  ceremonies.  The  threadbare  axiom, 
that  "  he  who  lives  to  please  must  please  to  live,"  is  still 
true  and  in  full  force.  But  there  are  two  ways  of  carrying 
it  out.  One  is,  the  production  of  right  work  of  intrinsic 
value ;  in  the  composition  of  which  the  artist  has  never 
once  thought  whether  it  was  marketable  or  not,  but  has 
been  faithful  to  his  art  and  his  subject,  and  has  brought 
forth  a  result  which  bespeaks  himself,  his  own  identity. 
The  consideration  of  its  commercial  value  arises  after  the 
thing  is  finished.  Then  all  the  knowledge  of  the  ways  of 
commerce,  and  the  tact  of  dealing  with  the  public,  upon 
whom  the  artist  depends  for  subsistence,  are  called  into 
operation.  This  is  business  which  has  to  be  done ;  well  for 
the  worker  if  he  can  do  it  himself. 

The  other  mode  of  production  is  performed  with  one  eye 
on  the  public,  and  the  other  on  the  work  in  hand.  The 
aim  of  the  latter  is  simply  to  suit  a  given  taste.  The  one 
brings  his  customers  up  to  his  level,  the  other  keeps  well  on 
a  par  with  his.  Ever  since  James  Payn  wrote  his  "  private 
views,"  and  Anthony  Trollope  his  posthumous  confessions, 
the  literary  world  has  swarmed  with  writers  of  this  latter 
class — sensational  successes  of  the  hour,  who  pass  as 
quickly  as  the  public  fancy  changes,  and  are  as  quickly 
forgotten. 

They  produce  one  effect,  however,  which  does  not  pass 
with  them,  namely,  they  fix  a  standard  of  taste  which 
sometimes  needs  much  moving.  In  their  hands  literature 
may  be  said  to  stand  still.  And  I  question  whether  much 
of  the  literature,  now  deservedly  popular,  and  purer  only 
because  it  deals  with  simpler  life,  is  any  higher  in  real 
intrinsic  merit  than  much  that  pandered  to  tastes  which 
no  sensible  man  would  care  to  see  developed. 
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The  partnership  of  literature  and  commerce,  of  which 
I  spoke  just  now,  is  a  working  partnership,  but  it  is 
doubtful  whether  the  benefits  are  equally  divided.  The 
commercial  man  of  literature  is  undeterred,  he  has  full 
liberty  to  practise  all  he  knows.  It  is  not  so  with 
the  literary  man  of  commerce.  He  lives  a  kind  of  dual 
existence,  or,  rather,  in  a  dual  world.  Literature  to  him 
is  not  a  money-making  game,  but  a  retreat  from  the 
anxieties  and  jadings  of  his  commercial  life.  The  "  solace 
and  companionship  of  books  "  are  a  reality  to  him,  and  not 
a  mere  topic  for  literary  "causerie."  He  could  add  a 
genuine  quota  to  that  vast  treasure-house — Alexander 
Ireland's  "  Enchiridion."  He  may  not  be  conversant  with 
the  art  of  bookmaking,  but  none  can  tell  sooner  than  he 
where  the  commercial  element  comes  in.  And,  to  him, 
at  least,  it  is  obnoxious  whenever  it  enters — a  taint  in 
the  good  wine.  If  a  man  writes,  he  should  write  because 
he  must.  All  that  laudatory  talk  about  a  man  having  a 
message  for  mankind  in  his  books,  comes  very  near  a  com- 
mercial description  of  goods  for  sale.  A  real  message 
needs  no  compliments. 

But  this  is  an  age  of  books  about  books,  as  well  as  an 
age  of  commerce.  Marginalia  is  our  passion.  The  man 
who  wishes  to  make  the  most  of  his  brains  will  carefully 
preserve  every  slip  of  notes  that  he  has  made  in  the  work 
which  may  become  famous.  He  will  probably  make  more 
out  of  them  than  the  book  itself.  What  would  we  not  give 
to-day  for  those  scraps  on  which  Bo- Bo  and  Ho-ti  made 
their  capers  before  they  were  finally  dressed  for  Charles 
Lamb's  "Dissertation  on  Roast  Pig"?  And  which  of 
Robert  Louis  Stevenson's  books  would  we  not  saci 
rather  than  the  Vailima  Letters  just  published  ?  No  sooner 
is  a  writer  popular  from  one  book  than  he  is  called  upon 
to  give  his  views  upon  all  his  contemporaries,  and  he  must 
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be  prepared  to  give  open  house  to  the  professional  quizzer 
and  instantaneous  photographer.  This  curiosity  about  the 
personnel  of  authors  has  its  advantages  as  well  as  dis- 
advantages, for  men,  as  a  rule,  are  infinitely  higher  than 
their  books,  and  their  lives  often  teach  deeper  lessons 
There  is  nothing  in  Stevenson's  books  that  will  mark  its 
line  in  history  like  his  self-banishment  to  Samoa.  Then 
see  the  new  light  in  Shirley's  "  Table  Talk  "  thrown  on 
James  Anthony  Froude.  Froude  is  about  to  be  reprieved 
of  his  sentence  for  publishing  those  reminiscences  of 
Carlyle. 

It  is  just  possible  that  these  biographic  tit-bits  of  the 
men  themselves  may  leave  a  deeper  impress  upon  the 
mind  of  the  present  generation  than  their  actual  literary 
productions.  After  all,  the  desideratum  of  the  age  is  a 
representative  literature,  speaking  the  mind  and  actions  of 
this  period,  and  not  merely  what  it  thinks  about  the  past. 
One  might  also  say  that  we  have  had  enough  reviewing 
done  to  last  us  for  the  next  two  or  three  decades.  There 
are  few  books  written  now  that  the  literary  man  of 
commerce  can  take  down  to  business  with  him,  to  read 
there  and  put  into  practice  in  actual  commercial  life. 
Thrums  and  Drumtochty  are  Idylls  of  a  generation  that  is 
past  to  the  commercial,  just  as  "  David  Copperfield  "  and 
"  Jane  Eyre  "  have  become.  None  of  them  can  we  spare, 
nor  have  we  a  desire  to  do  so.  This  age  is  richer  than  any 
the  world  has  yet  known  in  the  treasures  of  literature,  but 
I  fear  it  is  much  the  poorer  from  the  non-use  of  them.  We 
are  eager  enough  to  learn  how  they  were  written,  but 
somewhat  indifferent  as  to  how  we  should  read  them. 
Carlyle  has  somewhere  said,  "  If  we  think  of  it,  all  that 
a  University,  or  final  highest  school  can  do  for  us,  is 
still  but  what  the  first  school  began  doing — teach  us  to 
read." 
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True  literature  is  never  obsolete ;  but  each  generation 
requires  its  own  interpreters.  The  commercial  spirit  of 
this  age  is  subtle,  has  encompassed  every  interest,  and  so 
imbued  every  calling,  that  it  has  become  a  deep  pyscho- 
logical  factor  throughout  the  whole  working  of  the  great 
human  machine  called  Life.  It  is  not  now  to  be  reached 
by  general  principles  broadcast.  Much  top-soil  needs 
removing,  and  deep  furrows  made  before  we  come  to  the 
stratum  in  which  any  good  seed  will  germinate.  The 
incrustations  of  custom  are  very  thick  in  places  and  hard 
to  crack.  Hence  it  is  that  most  of  our  current  pulpit 
oratory  and  moral  essay  writing  is  absolute  nonsense  to 
the  man  engrossed  in  commercial  pursuits.  Neither  is 
that  literature  of  much  avail  which  creates  impossible 
situations  around  which  it  hangs  fantastical  problems  of 
the  Marie  Corelli  and  Grant  Allen  type,  the  earnest  portion 
of  which  has  to  be  stamped  under  registered  trade  mark. 
It  is  businesslike,  and  quite  in  keeping  with  the  man  who 
is  scientist  by  profession  and  novelist  by  trade ;  but 
scarcely  of  any  practical  use  to  the  commercial. 

We  want  literature  to  do  for  commerce  what  it  has  done 
for  Art  and  Nature  and  pastoral  life.  A  literature  that 
will  give  us  a  true  estimate  of  goodness  and  badness  in 
commerce,  of  the  beautiful  and  the  ugly  and  gross,  in  the 
complexity  of  actual  commercial  life.  To  find  out  where 
the  real  human  personality  is  benefited  or  impaired  by 
contact  with  the  material  interest  of  this  and  other 
generations.  To  tell  us  whether  our  commerce  is  de- 
veloping characteristics  in  men  which  will  lead  to  a  higher 
life,  or  dragging  them  down  to  the  level  of  the  brute 
creation.  As  Walt  Whitman  says :  "  Not  merely  to  copy 
and  reflect  existing  surfaces,  or  pander  to  what  is  called 
taste— not  only  to  amuse,  to  pass  away  time,  celebrate  the 
beautiful,  the  refined,  the  past,  or  exhibit  technical, 
LI 
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rhythmic,  or  grammatical  dexterity — but  a  literature 
underlying  life,  religious,  consistent  with  science,  handling 
the  elements  and  forces  with  competent  power,  teaching, 
and  training  men — and,  as  perhaps  the  most  precious  of 
its  results,  achieving  the  entire  redemption  of  woman  out 
of  these  incredible  holds  and  webs  of  silliness,  millinery  ^ 
and  every  kind  of  dyspeptic  depletion." 

In  all  the  glorious  realms  of  literature  the  commercial 
man  finds  nothing  set  directly  to  the  circumstances  created 
by  the  nervous  excitement  of  this  material  age.  The 
complication  of  interests,  the  entanglement  of  principles, 
nay,  the  constant  endeavour  of  men  to  create  new  princi- 
ples to  fit  the  occasion,  have  not  yet  been  grasped  by  the 
literary  world.  It  is  true  we  have  our  professors  of  political 
economy  dealing  monthly  with  the  operations  of  Capital 
and  Labour,  our  journalistic  advisers  who,  as  Mr.  Frederic 
Harrison  wrote  a  few  days  ago,  have  studied  commercial 
questions  for  long  years ;  but  all  these  men  view  the  tug  of 
war  from  a  distance ;  they  conclude,  as  the  judges  do,  upon 
the  evidence  laid  before  them.  Whereas,  in  this  case,  it  is 
essential  that  the  jury  visit  the  locality.  The  evidence 
has  a  superficial  aspect  belying  the  inner  condition  of 
things. 

A  genuine  commercial  literature  must  be  produced  by 
men  directly  engaged  in  commerce,  who  daily  and  hourly 
can  turn  a  moral  microscope  upon  humanity  as  it  works 
under  an  infinity  of  influences  in  commerce,  and  who  see 
a  "sort  of  dry  and  flat  Sahara,  crowded  with  petty, 
grotesque  malformations,  phantoms,  playing  meaningless 
antics."  Meaningless  they  would  indeed  appear  to  the 
non-practised  eye,  but  to  him  who  knows  what  passes  for 
commercial  tact  and  smartness,  full  of  intent  and  method. 

If  we  could  have  some  such  literature  produced,  as 
free  and  independent  of  self-interest  in  the  subject  matter 
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as  the  literature  of  Nature  must  be,  and  at  the  same  time 
as  rich  and  grand  in  the  true  "  interpretative  power,"  to 
use  a  term  of  Matthew  Arnold's ;  it  seems  to  me  it  would 
help  to  lighten  and  purify  our  commercial  life,  and  much 
that  is  false  and  wicked,  yet  warranted  on  the  score  of 
success,  would  quickly  be  rooted  out. 

I  said  just  now  that  the  artifices  of  commerce  have 
entered  the  literary  world  ;  but  if  a  man  took  the  present 
teachings  of  literature  into  his  commerce  they  would  ruin, 
him.  Unless  he  be  a  rich  man,  or  possess  a  monopoly  in 
his  line  of  trade,  and  can  set  competition  at  defiance 
those  beautiful  ideals  which  evolve  from  good  reading, 
must  remain  creatures  of  reverie.  The  lessons  of  poetry, 
the  conclusions  of  our  deepest  thinkers,  are  at  variance 
with  the  customs  of  trade.  Indeed,  they  are  obstacles  in 
the  way  of  that  progress  commonly  called  "  getting  on," 
which  is  progress  that  ignores  sentiment. 

Literature  has  therefore  become  a  luxury  to  the  man  of 
commerce,  and  at  times  he  is  apt  to  think  it  a  dangerous 
one.     He  has  constantly  to  guard  against  it  interfering 
with  his  commercial  demands.    In  weaker  moments,  when 
he  looks  around  upon  the  friends  of  his  youth  who,  instead 
of  spending  time  on  reading,  have  devoted  their  brains 
and  energy  entirely   to    the  pursuit  of   money-making, 
and,  with    no   better   opportunities    than   his  own,  have 
amassed  comfortable  competences,  while  he  remains  still 
dependent   upon   his    labour   for   a   livelihood,  at  such 
he  is  apt  to  think  he   has   made  a  mistake,  and 
that,  after  all,  books  are  a  snare   and  delusion.     These, 
I  say,   are   his   weak   moments,  for  he   knows  that  the 
simple   taste   for  reading   which   he    has   acquired  is  a 
treasure   beyond   any   price.      It  is  easier   for   him   to 
battle   with    the   necessity  of  earning  his   daily   bread 
than  it  is  for  the  rich  schoolfellow  to  -fill  up  the  awful 
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vacancy  which  a  retirement  into  idle  affluence  has 
brought  him.  I  know  of  no  more  pitiable  object  in  life 
than  the  man  who  has  spent  his  prime  upon  the  one 
busy,  absorbing  pursuit  of  money-making,  and  with  all 
his  faculties  bright  and  healthy,  has  retired  from  busi- 
ness, with  absolutely  nothing  to  occupy  his  time  beyond 
the  commercial  columns  of  a  daily  newspaper.  There 
is  no  idleness  so  idle,  no  life  so  lifeless. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  earnest  student  of  literature 
seldom  becomes  a  rich  man,  except  by  accident.  P.  G. 
Hamerton  points  out  that  the  intellectual  life  is  fraught 
with  much  self-sacrifice,  and  many  of  the  good  things  of 
life  are  let  pass.  Hence  it  is  that  the  more  practical  man 
of  commerce  looks  upon  the  literary  commercial  as  a  sort  of 
fool  with  a  fad,  and  considers  him  to  be  wasting  good  time. 
Literature  to  him  is  dry  and  dreary.  He  never  reads 
poetry,  and  cannot.  He  sees  nothing  more  in  the  flight  of 
a  skylark  warbling  o'er  new  mown  meadows  than  in  the 
chirp  of  a  sparrow  hopping  about  the  muddy  cart  road. 
He  is  practical,  but  only  in  business  hours.  His  leisure  is 
spent  in  forced  enjoyments.  He  seeks  relaxation  in  artifi- 
cial pleasures,  bought  jokes,  and  paid  jokers  who  are  "  ever 
skating  on  thin  ice."  Wit  and  humour  have  no  "verve"  in 
them  for  him  unless  they  smack  of  the  profane  and  vulgar. 
Such  a  class  as  this  is  also  in  the  majority,  and  it  is  here 
we  may  find  the  cause  of  that  want  of  "  stability,  definite- 
ness,  luminousness,"  in  a  word,  want  of  "moral  identity," 
so  prevalent  in  the  commercial  world. 

Much  depends  upon  the  literary  commercial  in  the 
future.  The  old  haphazard  mode  of  doing  business  is 
killing  itself  out,  and  men  need  more  than  money  bags  to 
go  to  market  with.  The  backbone  of  a  promissory  note  to 
pay  cash  or  deliver  goods  is  the  individual  character  of 
the  man  who  signs  it,  and  the  development  of  character  is 
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the  aim  of  literature.  Life  to  the  poet,  the  historian, 
the  essayist,  is  a  more  serious  function  than  forming  sub- 
ject matter  for  high  imaginings,  antiquarian  research,  or 
the  display  of  literary  ability.  However  profound  a  writer's 
thoughts,  however  high  his  imagination,  however  analytical 
his  mind,  if  these  qualities  do  not  enter  into  the  individual 
character  of  the  man,  his  reader  will  discern  in  one  place 
or  another  the  inherent  superficiality  of  his  work.  We 
need  no  "  Hill  Top  "  warrantry  to  tell  us  whether  a  man  is 
in  earnest  or  in  business.  Much,  therefore,  depends  upon 
the  literary  commercial  for  the  improvement  of  commercial 
customs.  To  him  we  look  for  the  comprehension  of  right 
principles.  What  he  reads  now  for  rest  and  relaxation 
must  ultimately  come  out  in  his  life,  and  according  as  he 
is  true  to  himself  so  will  he  become  a  leavening  influence 
in  the  commercial  world. 


A    DAY-DREAM   AT  BELL  AGIO. 

BY  W.    NOEL    JOHNSON. 

ONE  afternoon,  in  mid  autumn,  not  many  years  ago,  I 
was  in  Bellagio,  sitting  in  that  interesting  loggia, 
which  is  only  a  few  stones'-throw  to  the  left  of  the  pier  at 
which  the  lake  steamers  stop.  This  cool  retreat  presents 
a  picture,  both  within  and  without,  which  once  seen  is  not 
easily,  if  ever,  erased  from  the  mind.  Through  its  arcades 
we  look  on  to  the  lake  and  distant  mountains,  bathed  in 
blue  and  purple.  The  surface  of  the  water  is  dotted  with 
quaint  and  curiously-shaped  craft,  some  at  rest,  some 
being  propelled  by  oars,  and  others  with  sails  set,  relying 
on  the  gentle  air  for  their  onward  course.  The  near  shore 
and  jetties  are  busy  with  men,  women,  and  children, 
working  or  lounging  about  the  boats ;  all  keeping  up  a 
ceaseless  chatter,  mingled  with  merry,  rippling  laughter. 
Each  of  the  boats  has  an  awning  carried  on  hoops  from 
side  to  side,  forming  a  shelter  from  sun  and  rain  ;  and  the 
hulls  and  sails  vie  with  the  people's  dress  in  brightness  and 
variety  of  colouring. 

The  folk  and  the  craft  form  so  many  spots  of  red,  orange, 
yellow,  green,  or  blue,  floating  and  dancing,  as  it  were,  in 
the  all-pervading  azure  of  mountain  and  lake.  Within  the 
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loggia  itself  there  are  shops  and  bazaars,  in  which  almost 
anything  can  be  bought  for  three  times  its  real  value,  from 
an  olive-wood  matchbox  to  a  silk  shawl  of  the  brightest 
dyes.  Looking  along  these  bazaars,  we  have  an  impression 
which  would  demand  the  full  palette  of  the  painter  to  con- 
vey on  canvas  or  paper.  The  tints  of  the  wares  and  the 
dresses  of  the  women  and  children  make  up  a  multitudinous 
mass  of  coloured  rays,  which,  apart  from  form,  might  com- 
pose a  Turkey  carpet  or  a  group  of  butterflies'  wings. 

The  day  before,  I  had  arrived  from  Lugano  at  this  beau- 
tiful spot — the  most  beautiful  on  Lake  Como,  by  way  of 
Porlezza  and  Menaggio,  the  railway  journey  between 
these  two  places  being  remembered,  not  only  for  its  lovely 
scenery  and  elevated  views  of  the  two  lakes,  but  for  the 
pleasure  of  moistening  parched  lips  and  throat  with  a  bunch 
of  fine  juicy  grapes,  which  were  offered  me  for  a  few 
centessirai  by  a  dark-eyed  urchin. 

Bellagio  stands  on  the  rocky  slopes  of  a  sharp  peninsula, 
at  the  point  where  the  three  arms  of  which  the  lake  is 
composed  unite.  Along  its  shores,  towards  Como,  there 
are  a  succession  of  splendid  houses,  with  terraced  gardens 
and  vine-clad  bowers.  Vegetation  grows  with  great  luxu- 
riance—oranges, oleanders,  pines,  cypresses,  palms,  and 
aloes  abound,  and  its  rocky  caverns  are  filled  with  maiden- 
hair  fern ;  while  in  every  direction  we  have  views  of  the 
blue  waters  of  the  lake,  leading  the  eye  away  to  the 
distant  mountains,  and  on,  on,  into  the  blue  infinity  of 
space.  The  whole  scene  is  more  suggestive  of  an  earthly 
paradise  than  of  anything  else. 

I  had  wended  my  way  to  this  loggia  for  its  shade  and 
nearness,  and  having  found  a  seat,  gave  myself  up  to  lazy 
enjoyment  of  whatever  I  might  see  or  hear.  The  heat 
was  so  great  that  it  seemed  to  pulsate  in  the  quiet  air, 
each  wave  being  followed  by  an  all-pervading  sense  of 
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glow,  which  appeared  to  flow  outwards  from  every 
nerve.  After  each  response,  there  came  a  sense  of  waning 
energy  of  mind  and  body,  until  a  state  of  simple  quiescent 
existence  alone  was  left,  the  mind  being  still  conscious  of 
external  things,  but  indifferent  to  their  impressions. 
Thus  long  I  sat,  regardless  of  both  time  and  place,  content 
to  let  sight  and  hearing  lazily  drink  in.  without  analysis, 
whatever  light  and  sound  might  bring  them.  I  was, 
indeed,  in  the  land  of  "  the  Palace  of  Art,"  but  on  this  day 
I  felt  it  was  also  the  land  of  "the  Lotos-Eaters,"  and  its 
spirit  was  upon  me. 

Our  island  home 
Is  far  beyond  the  wave  ;  we  will  no  longer  roam. 

Surely,  surely,  slumber  is  more  sweet  than  toil,  the  shore 
Than  labour  in  the  deep  mid-ocean,  wind,  and  wave,  and  oar  ; 
Oh,  rest  ye,  brother-mariners,  we  will  not  wander  more. 

By  degrees  my  eyelids  drooped,  and  at  last  closed  so 
heavily  that  the  power  to  raise  them  had  fled,  and  ears 
alone  were  conscious  of  the  ceaseless  chatter  around.  My 
sense  of  even  this  soon  sank  and  waned — like  the  lessening 
sound  of  the  lapping  waves,  as  we  retreat  from  the  shore. 
That  channel  to  my  mind  became  dim — at  last  was 
wrapped  in  the  silence  of  unconsciousness. 


A  faint  shimmer  only  half  perceived— another,  and 
another,  like  the  first  flushing  of  the  dawn — and  a  new- 
light  appeared,  as  a  tender  golden  haze  filling  the  whole 
of  space,  its  source  unfathomable,  its  glow  enchanting. 

The  particles  of  air  seemed  themselves  the  light,  for 
turn  my  eyes  to  where  I  would,  the  shining  still  remained 
undimmed — the  fullness  of  its  glory  shone  most  sweetly,  as 
from  the  inner  surface  of  a  golden  globe. 
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Within  the  spaces  of  the  light  a  mystic  shadow  came — 
and  went ;  returned  again — remained  ;  grew  in  intensity, 
until  I  saw  before  me  the  figure  of  a  simple  shepherd 
boy,*  who,  from  his  garb,  belonged  to  generations  gone. 
He  stood  in  an  open  valley,  through  which  wandered  a 
river's  silvered  course,  and  upon  whose  banks  the  sheep 
were  gently  grazing.  In  his  hand  he  held  a  smooth  piece 
of  rock,  whereon,  with  a  pointed  stone,  he  was  drawing  one 
of  his  flock. 

I  stood  by  watching — he  seeming  unconscious  of  my 
presence.  He  drew,  looking  first  at  the  sheep,  then  at  his 
work ;  and  as  he  drew  he  sighed,  not  always  as  of  dis- 
appointment, but  as  of  some  difficulty  overcome.  By  slow 
degrees  the  hardness  of  the  rock  appeared  to  fade,  and  on 
its  surface  the  living  image  of  his  model  stood.  My 
wonder  at  his  work  must  have  caused  me  unconsciously  to 
utter  some  exclamation  of  surprise,  for  he  turned  and 
looked  into  my  face,  I  into  his.  And  as  I  looked,  I  saw 
the  face  was  not  that  of  youth,  but  one  of  seventy  summers, 
from  whose  earnest  eyes  shone  forth  truth  and  natural 
sympathy.  Presently  he  spoke,  and  asked  me — "  Know 
you  who  I  am  ? "  Whether  I  did  any  answer  give  or  not, 
I  cannot  tell ;  but  he  put  down  his  work,  and  then  in 
thrilling,  earnest  tones  addressed  me  thus: — 

"  Six  centuries  ago  I  stood  amid  these  fields  and  vales,-f- 
as  you  do  see  them  now,  son  of  a  simple  husbandman, 
whose  flocks  I  watched  and  tended.  No  thought  of  other 
calling  had  I  then  than  that  to  which  I  had  been  born. 
But  how  or  why  it  needs  not  to  explain,  even  were  I  able, 
my  mind  was  soon  impressed  with  nature  and  her  loveliness. 
Ere  long,  the  peaceful  scenes  I  saw  while  tending  my 


•  Giotto  Dondonc.    (1275-1.137.)  t  Vetpignano,  n««r  Finnan. 
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father's  flocks,  gave  me  a  wish  that  I  might  make  some 
lasting  image  of  the  truthful  form  and  beauty  of  those  mute 
creatures  given  to  my  care,  and  of  the  lovely  flowers 
among  which  they  roamed.  Many,  many  days  I  spent  in 
watching  them,  and  trying  with  simple  rock  and  stone  to 
draw  them  naturally. 

"Once,  when  I  had  finished  one  of  these,  my  poor 
endeavours,  by  chance  the  greatest  master*  of  the  age 
came  by  and  looked  on  what  my  hand  had  drawn.  Struck 
with  its  truthfulness,  he  thrilled  my  soul  by  asking  me  if 
I  would  not  like  to  be  an  artist.  Only  one  answer  could 
I  give  to  him.  He  gained  my  father's  will,  took  me  back 
with  him  to  Florence,  and  I  became  his  pupil. 

"  Years  came  and  passed.  I  worked  in  many  places,  in 
Florence,-)-  Assissi,^  Padua,§  Rome  II;  until  at  last  the  world 
said,  and  still  says,  the  pupil  did  eclipse  the  master. IT 

"  This  I  do  not  name  in  boastfulness,  but  only  that  I 
may  recall  wherein  my  greatness  lay,  and  how  its  source, 
a  source  from  which  all  may  drink  who  will,  has  been 
from  time  to  time  forsaken. 

"  In  Art  man's  best  and  safest  guide  to  truth  and  beauty 
is  what  he  knows  of  Nature.  His  intellect,  his  fancy,  bis 
taste,  and  his  desire  may  not,  without  disparagement  of 
Art,  take  precedence  of  this.  They,  witho.ut  Nature's 
book  for  reference  and  correction,  tend  as  history**  has 


*  Cimabue  (Giovanni).    Born  at  Florence  in  1240. 

t  In  the  Abbey  (Badia)  none  of  his  works  remain  :  and  in  Santa  Croce  all  had  been 
destroyed  by  the  hand  of  the  whitewasher ;  a  few,  however,  have  been  partially 
restored. 

\  Church  of  St.  Francis  :  Frescoes  in  the  Lower  or  Sepulchral  Church. 

§  In  the  Scrovigni  Chapel  in  the  Church  of  the  Arena. 

II  Invited  to  Rome  by  Boniface  VIII.,  in  1298.  Among  other  works,  he  executed  in 
St.  Peter's  the  celebrated  Mosaic  known  as  the  "  Navicella."  This  has  been  so  much 
restored  that  it  is  doubtful  whether  any  of  the  original  work  remains. 

1  Vide  Dante.     "  Purg.,"  XL,  93. 

**  Vide  History  of  Early  Christian  Art,  also  of  Schools  formed  after  particular  men, 
«.0.,  the  Giotteschi. 
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shown,  to  form  a  type  or  a  tradition  which  fetter  him  and 
his  disciples.  Thus  his  spirit  becomes  dulled,  and  the 
charm  of  real  life  evaporates  from  the  efforts  of  his  pencil. 
His  works  become  the  hard  and  breathless  mummies  of 
the  glorious  things  they  should  be ;  and  individual  effort 
and  invention  soon  wither  and  die  from  lack  of  natural 
vitality  and  inspiration. 

"  Before  my  time,  the  great  Yasari*  said  that  for  well 
nigh  two  centuries  no  artist  ere  had  used  a  living  human 
model.*f  The  inspiring  glorious  Art  of  Ancient  Greece  was 
dead ;  so  was  the  lesser  one  of  Rome.  The  images  of  gods 
in  stone,  statues  which  almost  thought  and  breathed,  were 
neglected  or  forgotten,  having  been  condemned  as  heathen- 
ish and  enemies  to  true  Religion.  Because  of  this,  the 
vital  principle  on  which  their  authors  worked  was  also 
dead,  and  the  old  Byzantine  practice  had  become  the  bond 
and  rule  under  which  every  painter  worked.  For  centuries 
all  Art  was  exercised  in  endless  repetition  of  mere  types, 
traditional  and  fixed.  Under  this  bondage  '  the  Christs 
were  melancholy,  with  large  and  ill-shaped  eyes  looking 
into  space,  but  seeing  nothing ;  the  Madonnas  dark-visaged 
and  ugly ;  the  Infant  Saviours  with  attenuated  limbs  and 
old-looking  faces,  seemingly  the  effect  of  dire  starvation ;' 
lints  emaciated,  and  with  arms  and  legs  distorted. 
Truthful  representation  of  healthy,  natural  beauty  was  not 
attempted,  and  an  ignoble  expression  of  sorrow  and  suffer- 
ing became  one  of  its  chief  characteristics.  But  how  could 
we  expect  poor,  half-starved  monks — who  considered  the 
body  a  temptation  to  evil,  and  its  mortification  a  duty — to 
understand  the  beauty  and  God-like  passions  of  humanity. 
This  I  say,  although  I  was  myself  a  devotee  to  that 


•  Giorgio  VMATI  (1512-1574).    Great  M  a 

t  Or  if  they  had,  it  was  not  with  anything  like  the  euoceee  of  Giotto. 
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great  Order*  which,  of  all  others,  most  favoured  poverty, 
abstinence  and  chastity.  Many  saw  in  the  products  of  my 
Art  what  they  were  pleased  to  call  a  '  New  Method,'  and 
often  praised  it  far  beyond  its  poor  deserts.  But  they  did 
not  understand  its  full  significance  and  its  simplicity ;  nor 
did  I  then  myself.  My  method  was  not  new — though  new 
to  them.  The  materials  and  requirements  of  my  craft  were 
in  the  hands  of  all ;  the  lessons  to  be  taught,  and  the 
sentiments  conveyed,  were  known  and  felt  by  all;  the 
subjects  chosen  from  the  events  of  Christian  history,  and 
the  lives  of  saintly  men,  were  read  and  taught  to  all ;  and 
the  objects  used  for  their  pourtrayal  might  be  found  and 
seen  by  all.  What  I  accomplished,  others  might  have 
done,  and  did  afterwards  with  greater  truth  and  dignity. 

"The  power  which  God  gave  me  was  given,  but  in 
smaller  measure,  to  my  great  master,  to  whom  I  really 
owe  my  own  achievements.  He  discovered  the  existence 
of  my  gift,  before  unknown  to  me,  and,  but  for  his  discern- 
ing eye,  it  might  have  died  unnourished,  and  my  name  be 
now  as  little  known  and  valued  as  the  life  of  one  poor  lamb 
among  my  father's  flock.  Was  not  my  master's  great 
Madonna-f-  carried  in  triumph  through  the  streets  of 
Florence,  from  his  house  to  the  Church,!  where  it  may  still 
be  seen  ?  Did  not  the  people  follow,  shouting  with  joy, 
while  men  blew  forth  the  solemn  trumpet  blasts  to  herald 
its  approach  ?  The  light  began  to  dawn  before  my  day  ; 
the  new  spirit  in  Art  was  being  felt;  men's  minds  were 
struggling  through  the  dead  and  dismal  clouds  of  fixed 
tradition  which  had  so  long  enveloped  them.  They  had 
begun  to  feel  the  real  and  living  influence  of  Nature  on 


*  The  Franciscan. 

t  The  largest  Madonna  picture  which  had  yet  been  attempted.    The  Byzantine  type 
is  faithfully  copied,  but  softened,  and  an  effort  is  made  to  infuse  some  vitality. 
J  Santa  Maria  Novella. 
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the  feelings  of  those  among  whom  they  lived.  They  were 
gradually  finding  that  all  men  are  men,  very  like  them- 
selves in  passion  and  in  feeling,  no  matter  how  great  might 
be  the  halo  of  the  saint  attaching  to  their  lives.  In  their 
thought  of  the  Christ's  Godliness,  they  had  let  go  his 
manliness  and  his  reality.  But  they  were  returning  to 
find  that  all  the  expressions  of  the  Spirit  which  dwelt  in 
Him,  were  shown  to  men  by  Him  in  human  form  and 
natural  attributes,  such  as  their  own.  Yea  more,  they  saw 
in  those  around,  and  felt  within  themselves,  an  evidence 
of  how  nearly  men  may  approach  the  Gods  in  Goodness, 
Truth,  and  Beauty.  For  centuries  the  figures  of  the  saints 
had  been  drawn  after  an  established  form,  from  which  no 
deviation  was  to  be  permitted ;  and  in  order  that  in 
the  lapse  of  time  no  changes  might  creep  in,  the  manner 
in  which  all  the  saints  and  persons,  and  even  the  scenes, 
of  Holy  Writ  were  to  be  represented  had  been  described 
exactly  and  in  writing.*  This  had  been  the  guide  for  all 
Art  workers  until  Giunta*f  of  Pisa  and  Cimabue  of 
Florence,  imbued  their  works  with  some  invention  and 
originality.  Their  fellow  artist,  Nicolo  Pisano,*  had  indeed 
thrown  off  the  yoke,  but  he  drew  his  inspiration  from  the 
works  of  Ancient  Greece,  and  not  from  Nature.  $  <  imabue 
made  great  advance  in  power  of  realisation,  and  gave  his 
works  an  energy  and  beauty  not  before  attained.1! 

"  Though  monks  and  nuns  became  my  friends  and 
patrons,  my  work  was  influenced  only  by  my  simple 
Christian  faith  and  thought ;  I  strove  to  keep  it  unaffected 


•   Vidt  "  Did  roll's  lcoaogr*]>by." 

t  Lived  in  Uie  Thirteenth  Century. 

I  Lived  in  the  Thirteenth  Century. 

f  v*dt  Pulpit  in  the  Baptistery  at  Pi**,  in  which  we  Me  how  strongly  be  was 
influenced  by  the  spirit  of  antique  sculpture. 

I  Notwithstanding  the  advances  he  made,  bis  faces  are  doleful  and  ugly,  and  the 
limbs  attenuated. 
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by  asceticism  and  the  mere  traditions  of  the  Church.  My 
lot  was  happy,  and  I  enjoyed  life  fully  and  frankly,  as  I 
believe  all  men  can  whose  aims  are  high  and  who  always 
are  industrious.  The  faith  made  me  sincere  and  as  much 
a  friend  of  monks  as  of  other  men,  and  I  felt  my  work  was 
one  as  much  of  love  as  theirs.  I  did  appreciate  their 
motives  and  devotion,  though  often  I  could  not  refrain 

from  doubting  the  wisdom  of  their  practices 

When  my  mind  had  once  conceived  the  form  my  work 
should  take,  among  my  fellow  citizens  I  sought  and  found 
my  models  ;  and  so  far  as  my  strength  would  take  me,  I 
painted  them  in  action  and  appearance  as  I  saw  them. 

"  The  truth  I  always  tried  to  set  before  me,  and  to  depict 
the  real  event  as  it  had  been  or  should  be.  At  Padua  you 
may  see  my  best  and  freshest  works — by  Time's  kindly 
hand  still  well  preserved — in  which  I  strove  to  show  the 
life-history  of  the  Virgin-Mother  and  her  holy  Son.* 

"  Let  those  who  follow  Art  work  not  by  recipe  or  rule. 
Study  the  soul  in  its  visible  expression  of  pleasure,  pain, 
joy,  sorrow,  or  despair  from  living  persons  showing  those 
emotions.  Work  with  unwearied  industry  and  patience, 
and  with  what  power  has  been  by  Heaven  conferred,  with 
full  intensity  of  feeling.  Perceiving  keenly  the  beauty  of 
simple  forms,  strive  to  render  them  as  beautiful  as 
possible. 

"  Thus  will  Art  become  entwined  with  the  painter's  life, 
as  the  vine  with  the  trellis  that  bears  it.  Then  will  the 
visible  pictures  of  the  artist's  soul  become  simple,  earnest, 
and  impressive." 


*  These  are  in  the  Scrovigni  Chapel  in  the  Church  of  the  Arena,  and  consist   of 
thirty-eight  magnificent  frescoes,  in  which  the  oft-repeated  incidents  are  shown  in  a  new 
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The  voice  ceased,  the  vision  faded,  and  in  my  ears  a  new 
tongue  was  speaking. 

"  Signer,  they  have  been  seeking  you  ;  the  evening 
meal  is  past  two  hours  ago,  and  the  air  grows  chilly.  See,, 
the  moon  has  shown  her  beam  above  the  mountains !  " 

With  renewed  hopes  and  fresh  vigour  I  slowly  wend  my 
way  towards  my  temporary  home.  The  evening  is  delight-* 
ful,  such  as  in  this  land  only  have  I  seen.  The  chatter 
and  the  laughter  are  still  sounding  again  in  my  ears,  but 
the  dark  mantle  of  night  has  cast  mystery  and  gloom  on 
the  whole  face  of  Nature,  and  the  eye  rests  on  the  pictures 
of  memory  and  imagination.  As  I  go,  the  words  of  one 
who  made  in  this  land  a  home,  pass  and  repass  through 
my  mind : — 

If  you  get  simple  beauty  and  nought  else, 

Tou  get  about  the  best  thing  God  invents  : 

That's  somewhat :  and  you'll  find  the  soul  you  have  missed, 

Within  yourself,  when  you  return  him  thanks.* 

NOTE. — It  must  not  be  supposed  that  there  is  authority 
for  all  the  opinions  put  into  the  mouth  of  the  vision  of 
Giotto,  in  the  above  fancy ;  and  the  nature  of  the  com- 
position must  be  the  writer's  excuse  for  those  anachronisms 
which  occur.  As  for  instance,  Giotto's  reference  to  Vasari, 
who  was  born  nearly  two  hundred  and  fifty  years  after 
him ;  also  for  his  supposed  appearance  in  Bellagio,  with 
which  place  he  had  no  connection,  so  far  as  is  known. 
The  inconsistencies,  where  they  occur,  are  no  greater  than 
we  find  in  dreams ;  and  were  made  use  of  so  as  to  allow 
Giotto  to  tell,  in  his  own  words,  something  of  his  life  and 
Art  practice,  and  their  connection  with  the  history  of  Art 
before  and  after  his  time  ;  as  well  as  to  allow  the  writer  to 
express  some  of  his  own  opinions.  Believing  that  all 

•  Drowning. 
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lasting  Truth  and  Beauty  in  Art,  as  well  as  originality  in 
their  expression,  are  based  on  ibhat  we  know  of  Nature,  it 
will  readily  be  seen  why  Giotto  was  selected  to  remind  us 
of  the  value  of  the  study  of  Nature.  This  was  the  writer's 
object,  which  he  ventures  to  hope  he  has  cast  into  a  form 
that  will  not  be  altogether  uninteresting  or  valueless.  It 
is,  perhaps,  needless  to  say  that  the  "  dream  "  existed  only 
in  imagination ;  but  the  description  of  Bellagio  is  a  true 
account  of  impressions  received  there  when  making  a  tour 
in  Switzerland  and  Italy  in  1890. 


THE    FLYING    DUTCHMAN. 


From  a  Drawing  by  E.  E.  Mnton. 


ON    THE    ORIGIN    OF    THE    LEGEND    OF 
THE    FLYING    DUTCHMAN. 

BY  E.   E.    MINTON. 

That  phantom  ship,  whose  form, 
Shoots  like  a  meteor  thro*  the  storm, 
And  well  the  doomed  spectators  know 
'Tis  harbinger  of  wreck  and  woe. 

Sm  WALTER  SOOTT,  "Rokeby,"  II.,  ii.    (1812.) 

OF  all  legends  and  superstitions  which  have  gathered 
around  the  seaman's  calling,  that  of  a  phantom  vessel, 
seen  in  stormy  weather,  and  considered  as  an  omen  of 
disaster,  is  the  most  widely  spread.  The  Southern  Ocean, 
east  or  west  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  was  the  more  precise 
locale  of  the  spectre  ship,  known  as  the  "  Flying  Dutch- 
man." It  was  sometimes  to  be  seen  as  far  north  as  the 
latitude  of  the  island  ot  Mauritius  in  the  Indian  Ocean;  at 
others,  some  degrees  to  the  south  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 
According  to  some  narratives,  it  has  occasionally  been 
sighted  far  to  the  west;  in  fact,  nearer  to  the  South 
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American  coast  than  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  but  without 
having  effected  the  operation  known  to  navigators,  as 
"  doubling  the  Cape."  The  story  is  to  be  found  in  more 
than  one  version,  but  that  in  which  it  has  been  known  to 
English  sailors  for  many  generations  past,  and  adapted, 
with  additions  of  his  own,  by  Captain  Marryat,  in  his  story 
of  the  "  Phantom  Ship,"  is  as  follows:  In  the  year  1633, 
Cornelius  Vanderdecken,  a  sea  captain  of  Amsterdam, 
coming  home  from  Batavia,  is  baffled  by  head  winds  when 
off  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  For  nine  weeks  he  tries  to 
force  his  passage  round  the  Cape.  Against  the  remon- 
strances of  his  pilot  and  crew,  he  persists  for  nine  weeks 
longer.  The  crew,  led  by  the  pilot,  mutiny,  and  are  on 
the  point  of  binding  him.  He  strikes  the  pilot  a  heavy 
blow,  under  which  the  man  reels,  and  a  sudden  lurch  of 
the  ship  throws  him  overboard.  Vanderdecken  then 
kneels  down,  and  swears  by  a  fragment  of  the  true  cross, 
that  he  will  carry  out  his  purpose  spite  of  storm  and 
lightning,  heaven  or  hell,  even  if  he  should  beat  about  in 
these  seas  until  the  Day  of  Judgment.  As  a  punishment 
for  this  impiety  he  is  doomed  to  sail  for  ever  in  a  stormy 
ocean,  for  ever  struggling  to  pass  the  Southern  Cape.  For 
two  centuries  and  more  the  ill-fated  ship  has  wandered 
about  like  a  ghost,  doomed  to  be  sea-tossed,  and,  like  the 
Wandering  Jew,  never  more  to  enjoy  rest. 

This  picturesque  and  romantic  tale  has  appealed  alike 
to  the  poet,  the  novelist,  the  dramatist,  and  to  the  greatest 
musical  genius  of  the  age.  In  order  to  bring  the  story  to 
an  artistic  completeness,  they  have  sought  in  various  ways 
to  release  the  unfortunate  sailor  from  his  doom.  In 
Marryat's  noble  tale,  Vanderdecken's  sin  is  expiated  by 
the  devotion  of  his  son  Philip.  Heine  added  a  new  feature 
to  the  old  story,  in  that  he  makes  the  doom  of  eternal 
wandering  conditional.  He  may  be  released  by  the  love 
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of  a  woman,  who  shall  be  "faithful  unto  death."  Vander- 
decken  is,  therefore,  allowed  to  go  ashore  every  seven 
years,  for  the  purpose  of  seeking  a  bride  who  shall  be 
"  faithful  unto  death."  The  spell  is  broken  by  her 
voluntary  death,  and  in  the  final  tableau,  the  Flying 
Dutchman,  re-united  with  his  bride,  is  seen  entering  the 
gates  of  eternal  rest,  which  to  him  had  so  long  been  closed. 
At  the  time  of  Heine's  visit  to  London,  in  1827,  a  play  was 
running  at  the  Adelphi,  on  the  subject  of  "  The  Flying 
Dutchman,"  by  the  late  Mr.  Fitzball.  Heine  may  have 
gathered  somewhat  from  this  play  of  Fitzball's.  However, 
this  version  of  Heine's  was  adopted  by  Wagner,  with  some 
minor  additions  of  his  own,  in  his  grand  opera,  "  Der 
Fliegende  Hollander,"  first  performed  in  England  in  1870. 

The  genius  of  Richard  Wagner  at  once  grasped  the 
deep  significance,  the  profound  thought,  of  which  the  old 
legend  was  capable  of  being  made  the  vehicle.  He  saw 
that  the  hero  could  be  made  to  symbolise  that  feeling  of 
unrest,  that  ceaseless  struggle  of  man  in  the  coils  of  fate, 
which  finds  its  solution  in  death  and  oblivion  alone.  The 
character  of  the  fate-stricken  seaman,  Yanderdecken,  is 
one  of  the  masterpieces  of  musical  delineation ;  but  the 
most  extraordinary  feature  in  this,  the  work  of  a  man  who 
lived  for  the  greater  part  of  his  life  hundreds  of  miles 
inland,  is  the  weird  atmosphere  of  a  wind-tossed  sea,  such 
as  we  know  under  dark  skies  on  our  own  northern 
coasts,  which  breathes  in  every  note  of  the  music  from 
the  overture  to  the  sailors'  chorus  in  the  last  act. 

The  "  Deutsches  Sagenbuch "  gives  a  Dutch  legend, 
from  which  the  later  form  of  the  story  may  have  been 
derived.  It  presents  marked  differences  from  that  known 
to  Heine,  Marryat,  and  others.  A  nobleman  named 
Falkenberg,  who  lived  in  the  thirteenth  century,  murdered 
his  brother  and  his  bride  in  a  fit  of  passion,  and  was  con- 
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demned  to  wander  for  ever  towards  the  north.  He  was 
followed  by  his  good  and  evil  spirits.  On  reaching  the  sea- 
shore, he  found  a  boat,  in  which  was  a  man,  apparently 
waiting  for  him,  for  the  man  said,  "  Expectamus  te."  He 
entered  the  boat,  still  followed  by  the  two  spirits,  and  was 
conveyed  to  a  silent  and  deserted  bark.  For  six  hundred 
years  the  ship  has  been  wandering  to  and  fro  in  the 
German  Ocean,  and  Falkenberg  still  lingers  on  board, 
whilst  the  two  spirits  play  at  dice  for  his  soul. 

Another  Dutch  legend,  which  would  appear  to  possess 
some  basis  of  fact,  is  that  of  one  Bernard  Fokhe,  a  native 
of  Amsterdam,  in  the  seventeenth  century.  He  was  a 
daring  seaman  who  resorted  to  the  then  usual  expedient  of 
strengthening  his  masts  with  iron  to  enable  him  to  carry 
more  sail.  On  one  voyage  he  sailed  from  Holland  to  the 
East  Indies  in  ninety  days,  and  making  many  equally 
extraordinary  voyages,  came  to  be  spoken  of  as  one  in 
league  with  the  Devil.  When  he  finally  disappeared,  the 
belief  grew  up  that  he  had  passed  into  that  condition 
known  as  "  Living  Judgment,"  and  that  his  vessel  is  still 
to  be  met  with  in  the  Southern  Ocean.  It  is  believed  by 
many  Dutch  seamen  that,  when  he  sights  a  ship,  he  will 
give  chase  for  the  purpose  of  coming  alongside  to  ask 
questions.  If  those  on  board  should  be  so  unwise  as  to- 
answer  his  questions,  misfortune  is  certain  to  befall  them , 
but  if  they  refuse  to  hold  any  communication  with  him,  all 
will  be  well. 

The  German  stories  of  phantom  ships  are  wilder  and 
more  eerie  than  the  story  of  Vanderdecken  and  his  doom. 
They  tell  of  one  spectral  ship  to  be  met  with  in  the  most 
remote  of  the  ocean  solitudes.  She  has  a  skeleton  for  a 
captain,  who  grips  an  hour-glass  in  his  bony  hands,  and 
his  crew  is  made  up  of  the  ghosts  of  desperate  sinners. 
Any  respectable  merchant  vessel  hailed  by  this  ghastly 
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crew  is  doomed  to  founder.  It  was  from  an  old  German 
legend  that  Coleridge  took  his  idea  of  the  Death- 
Ship  in  the  "  Ancient  Mariner."  Yet  another  German 
legend  speaks  of  a  phantom  ship,  which  is  still  to  be  seen 
cruising  off  the  South  American  coast.  A  young  Spanish 
nobleman  and  his  wife  were  returning  to  Spain  when 
they  were  murdered  by  the  crew  for  the  sake  of  their 
gold,  and  the  curse  of  perpetual  wandering  descended 
upon  their  murderers. 

The  French  have  also  a  version  of  the  "  Flying  Dutch- 
man," which  is  given  in  Jal's  "  Scenes  de  la  Vie  Maritime." 
On  the  French  coast  may  be  found  the  story  upon  which 
an  English  poet  founded  his  poem,  "  The  Phantom  Boat 
of  All  Souls'  Night."  Many  of  these  French  legends  are 
as  gruesome  as  those  of  the  Germans,  and  all  agree  in  one 
particular,  viz.,  that  the  meeting  with  the  apparition  is 
always  presageful  of  evil.  Nothing,  however,  need  be 
feared  if  an  Ave  is  promptly  repeated,  and  especially  if 
the  protection  of  St.  Anne  of  Auray  is  invoked. 

The  Norwegians  have  a  very  pretty  superstition  of 
ships  talking,  known  as  "  skipamal."  They  imagine  that 
two  ships  lying  at  anchor  together,  converse,  but  few  can 
hear,  much  less  understand,  the  language.  In  a  volume 
of  Norwegian  folk-lore,  the  story  goes  of  a  man  who  could 
understand  the  "Skipamal,"  or  ship-talk,  overhearing  a 
dialogue  between  two  whalers  one  night  as  they  lay  in  the 
bay  at  Reykiavik.  Said  one  vessel,  "We  have  been 
long  together,  but  to-morrow  we  must  part."  Said  the 
other  ship,  "  Never.  Thirty  years  have  we  been  together, 
and  when  one  is  worn  out,  the  other  must  lay  by." 
Said  the  first,  "  That  will  not  be  so :  for  although  it  is 
fair  weather  this  evening,  to-morrow  morning  it  will  be 
bad ;  and  no  one  will  go  to  sea  but  your  captain,  while  I 
and  the  other  ships  will  remain.  You  will  sail  away  and 
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nevermore  come  back,  and  our  friendship  is  at  an  end." 
The  other  ship  replied,  "  Never ;  for  I  will  not  stir  from 
this  spot."  To  which  the  first  ship  expostulated:  "  But  you 
must;  this  is  the  last  night  of  our  companioning."  The 
other  answers,  "  When  you  do  not  sail,  neither  will  I.  The 
devil  must  take  a  hand  in  it  else."  Then  the  captain 
of  the  ship  which  was  to  sail  next  day  came  on  board, 
and  in  the  early  morning  ordered  her  to  be  got  under 
way ;  but  the  faithful  old  bark  would  not  stir,  and 
the  crew  mutinied.  He  shipped  a  fresh  crew ;  but 
they  could  not  get  her  out  of  the  harbour.  By  this 
time  a  gale  had  arisen.  He  called  on  God.  The  wind  rose 
higher,  and  the  second  crew  mutinied  like  the  first.  He 
then  invoked  the  devil,  upon  which  the  vessel  flew  out 
into  the  raving  storm,  and  was  lost.  Her  spectre  still 
haunts  the  Arctic  Ocean,  flitting  pale  and  ghostly  among 
the  icebergs. 

From  the  American  coast  we  get  several  stories  of 
phantom  ships.  Whittier  has  a  poem,  entitled  the 
"Wreck  of  the  Schooner  Breeze,"  in  which  the  eternal 
tragedy  of  the  deep  becomes  the  source  of  another  legend 
of  a 

Weird,  unspoken  sail: 

She  flits  before  no  earthly  blast, 

With  the  red  sign  fluttering  from  her  mast, 

The  ghost  of  the  schooner  Breeze  ! 

Again,  in  the  "  Garrison  of  Cape  Ann,"  he  writes  of 

The  Spectre-Ship  of  Salem,  with  the  dead  men  in  her  shrouds, 
Sailing  sheer  above  the  water,  in  the  loom  of  morning  clouds. 

Longfellow,  in  the  "  Ship  of  the  Dead,"  or  the  "  Phantom 
Ship  " — the  title  by  which  it  is  called  in  most  editions  of 
his  poems — rehearses  an  old  tradition  of  the  early  colonial 
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days.  The  story  is  told  with  every  evidence  of  perfect 
good  faith  in  Cotton  Mather's  "  Magnalia  Christi  Ameri- 
cana," a  copy  of  which,  in  two  volumes,  will  be  found  in 
the  Chetham  Library,  and  runs  thus: — In  the  year  1647, 
the  inhabitants  of  New  Haven,  who  were  at  the  time 
passing  through  a  period  of  some  distress,  owing  to  bad 
harvests,  together  with  the  imperfectly  developed  condi- 
tions under  which  the  early  colonies  laboured,  had  decided 
to  despatch  a  ship  for  England.  Accordingly,  in  the 
January  of  that  year,  a  ship  of  150  tons  was  laden — some- 
what too  heavily  the  captain  thought — with  a  cargo  of 
timber  and  hides,  for  what  was  hoped  would  prove  a 
profitable  voyage  to  England.  A  number  of  the  principal 
traders  of  New  Haven  went  as  passengers.  The  people 
assembled  on  the  shore  to  bid  them  farewell,  and  it  was 
remembered  long  afterwards  that  the  minister  had  used 
the  words  in  his  prayer,  "  0,  Lord,  if  it  be  Thy  pleasure 
to  bury  our  friends  in  the  ocean,  take  them,  for  they  are 
Thine !  "  The  captain,  Lamberton  by  name,  however,  had 
been  heard  to  say  that  he  feared  she  would  be  their  grave, 
as  she  was  so  "  walty,"  i.e.,  unstable.  In  the  month  of 
April  following,  a  ship  arrived  from  England,  with  the 
alarming  news  that  no  vessel  from  New  Haven  had 
reached  England  that  year.  In  the  words  of  the  old 
chronicle,  "this  put  the  people  to  praying."  In  the 
month  of  June  following,  one  afternoon,  the  weather 
having  been  unsettled  with  thunder  and  rain  for  some 
days  previously,  a  ship  was  seen  coming  up  the  river. 
The  vessel  drew  near  enough  to  be  recognised  as  that 
of  Lamberton,  which  had  sailed  for  England  in  January. 
Great  was  the  joy  in  the  little  community,  where  almost 
every  one  had  an  interest  in  the  safe  return  of  this  vessel. 
She  came  so  near  that,  the  narrator  says,  a  stone  might 
have  been  thrown  on  to  her  deck.  Even  the  children 
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cried  out,  "  What  a  brave  ship !  "  when,  to  the  dismay  of 
all,  the  topmasts  seemed  lifted  out  of  their  places  and  to 
vanish  into  the  air,  the  sails  separated  from  the  spars  and 
disappeared,  the  masts  fell  over  the  side  without  a  sound, 
and  then  the  hull  faded  away  in  a  kind  of  mist !  It  was 
concluded  that  the  apparition  was  the  "mould"  of  the 
missing  ship,  and  therefore  there  could  be  no  longer  any 
doubt  of  her  having  foundered.  On  the  following  Sabbath 
the  event  was  "improved"  with  Puritan  fervour,  and  the 
minister  gave  thanks  to  Almighty  God  for  his  mercy  in 
sending  this  "  Ship  of  Air"  to  quiet  their  troubled  spirits. 
The  account  of  this  "apparition  of  a  Ship  in  the  Air" 
is  given  in  a  letter  from  the  Rev.  James  Pierpoint,  minister 
of  New  Haven.  To  this  letter  Cotton  Mather  adds — 
'Reader,  there  being  yet  living  so  many  credible  gentle- 
men, that  were  eyewitnesses  of  this  wonderful  thing, 
I  venture  to  publish  it  for  a  thing  undoubted  as  'tis 
wonderful." 

Longfellow  seems  to  have  felt  the  fascination  of  the 
legend  of  the  Phantom  Ship,  and  in  his  "  Tales  of  a  Way- 
side Inn  "  we  find  another  story  of  a  phantom  ship  in  the 
noble  ballad  of  "The  Carmilhan."  The  Carmilhan  is  a 
"Ship  of  the  Dead"  that  haunts  the  mid-Atlantic,  but 
is  chiefly  to  be  met  with  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
three  rocks  called  the  "Three  Chimnies."  The  captain 
of  the  ship  Yaldemar  vows  that  if  ever  he  meets 
the  Carmilhan  he  will  run  her  down,  although  he  run 
right  into  eternity !  He  meets  the  Carmilhan  in  a  gale, 
and  true  to  his  vow,  sails  over  and  through  her,  only 
to  find  his  good  ship  Valdemar  close  to  the  three  fatal 
rocks.  She  dashes  on  them,  and  all  perish  save  the 
cabin  boy. 

From  Bret  Harte  we  get  "A  Greyport  Legend."  A 
local  tradition  of  the  place  tells  that,  in  the  year  1797, 
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sotne  children  went  to  play  on  board  the  dismantled  hull 
of  an  old  vessel  moored  to  the  quay.  A  dense  fog  had 
settled  down  on  sea  and  shore.  By  some  mishap  the 
fastenings  from  the  old  vessel  to  the  quay  gave  way,  and 
in  the  retreat  of  the  tide  the  crazy  hulk  drifted  out  to  sea 
with  the  children  on  board.  The  men  of  the  little  town 
were  away  at  sea  fishing,  and  the  accident  was  not  known 
for  some  hours.  When  the  boats  returned  they  were  met 
by  the  white  faces  and  anxious  voices  of  mothers  asking 
if  they  had  heard  or  seen  anything  of  the  drifting  hulk 
with  its  crew  of  children.  Some  of  the  men  had  heard  the 
voices  of  children  whilst  rowing  slowly  homewards  in  the 
fog  from  the  fishing  ground,  and  had  wondered  thereat. 
Hastily  they  flung  themselves  back  into  the  boats  and 
rowed  out  once  more  in  the  thick  cold  fog,  shouting  loudly 
time  to  time.  But  no  trace  was  ever  found  of  the 
children,  and  when  the  condition  of  the  hulk  was  recalled 
to  mind,  it  was  known  that  it  could  not  possibly  have 
floated  more  than  an  hour  or  two.  A  legend  grew  up  that 
often,  in  a  fog,  the  voices  of  the  children  at  play  on  the 
drifting  hulk  could  still  be  heard.  One  verse  of  the  poem 
runs : — 

When  fogs  are  thick  on  the  harbour  reef, 

The  mackerel  fishers  shorten  sail, 

Fur  the  signal,  they  know,  will  bring  relief, 

the  voices  of  children,  still  at  play, 
In  a  phantom  hulk  that  drifts  away, 
Through  channels  whose  waters  never  f.iil. 

But  the  perfect  flower  and  crown  of  all  this  literature  is 
the  "  Rhyme  of  the  Ancient  Mariner,"  of  Samuel  Taylor 
Coleridge.  Out  of  his  musings  and  dreamings  amongst 
old-world  books,  like  "  Purchas  His  Pilgrimes,"  llakluyt's 
Divers  Voyages,"  «'  old  naturalists  and  visionary  moralists," 
this  marvellous  fantasy,  this  matchless  work  of  art,  is 
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wrought.  Without  any  personal  acquaintance  with 
maritime  life,  his  genius  showed  him 

The  magic  of  the  sea,     .     ,     .     . 

The  mystery  and  the  beauty  of  the  ships. 

— Longfellow. 

Such  is  the  dreamy,  delicate  grace  of  his  treatment  of  the 
theme,  that  the  real  vessel  on  which  the  action  passes 
becomes  as  unsubstantial,  as  spectral  as  the  "Spectral 
Bark  of  Death,"  and  vanishes  in  a  fitly  supernatural 
manner  in  the  bay  from  whence  she  had  sailed,  the  old 
familiar  scene  bright  in  the  moonlight. 

The  ocean,  as  Clark  Russell  tells  us,  has  its  mysteries. 
Without  seeking  a  basis  of  fact,  or  supposed  fact,  for  the 
origin  of  the  legend,  the  lore  of  the  sea  is  nevertheless  full 
of  surprising  and  impressive  incidents,  such  as  the  sudden 
appearance  and  disappearance  of  a  distant  ship  through 
the  unfolding  of  some  unperceived  mist  on  the  horizon, 
and  the  endless  variety  and  extraordinary  character  of 
atmospheric  effects.  It  was  the  sudden  vision  of  a  vessel 
whose  sails  were  dyed  blood -red  by  the  setting  sun  in  a 
wide  waste  of  angry  waters,  which  suggested  the  prose 
story  of  the  "Flying  Dutchman"  to  Heine.  It  was  the 
experiences  of  stormy  weather  in  a  voyage  from  Riga  to 
England  that  prompted  the  genius  of  Wagner,  and  gave 
birth  to  the  latest  and  noblest  treatment  of  the  legend. 

How  the  imagination  is  haunted  by  the  story  of  that 
vessel  whose  entire  crew  perished  of  yellow  fever,  at  sea, 
drifting  for  an  indefinite  period  in  the  region  of  the  calms 
with  her  lifeless  crew !  Or  that  incident  in  one  of  Herman 
Melville's  works,  of  a  vessel  which  had  been  long  given 
up  as  lost,  being  spoken  somewhere  in  the  very  ends  of 
the  earth,  cruising  along  as  leisurely  as  ever,  her  sails  all 
bepatched  and  quilted  with  rope  yarns,  her  spars  fished 
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with  old  pipe  staves,  and  her  rigging  knotted  and  spliced 
in  every  direction.  Her  crew,  composed  of  some  twenty 
Greenwich-pensioner-looking  old  salts,  who  just  managed 
to  hobble  about  deck,  and  her  hull  encased  in  barnacles. 
What  became  of  her  eventually  was  never  known,  but  she 
never  reached  home. 

On  the  other  hand  we  must  beware  of  that  common 
pitfall  the  "  historical  basis."  Notwithstanding  that  some 
of  the  stories  of  phantom  ships  may  have  had  a  basis 
of  incident,  yet  the  fact  of  the  legend  being  common 
in  one  form  or  another  amongst  all  maritime  nations, 
militates  against  this  view,  in  the  instance  of  the 
Flying  Dutchman;  at  any  rate,  in  the  eyes  of  the 
latest  school  of  folk-lorists.  The  universality  of  the 
tradition  of  the  Deluge  used  to  be  cited  as  a  proof  of  the 
historical  character  of  the  narrative  in  the  book  of  Genesis. 
We  are  now  to  believe  that  this  universality  is  a  proof  to 
the  contrary,  and  that  the  tradition  of  a  flood  is  a  feature 
of  a  certain  stage  of  human  development.  We  may,  on 
this  hypothesis,  seek  for  the  origin  of  the  legend  of  the 
Flying  Dutchman  in  the  original  causes  of  all  other  folk- 
lore, and  the  folk-lore  of  the  ocean  will  be  found  to 
have  its  origin  in  an  unscientific  age,  when  the  emotions 
of  awe  and  terror  at  the  mysterious  and  inexplicable 
wrought  so  powerfully.  Looked  at  from  this  point  of 
view,  these  legends  of  ghost  ships  have  all  the  usual 
characteristics  of  folk-lore,  to  wit,  monotony,  repetition, 
and  even  childishness.  The  writer  of  this  paper  has,  how- 
ever, no  hesitation  in  affirming  his  belief  in  the  historical 
character  of  the  spectre  ship  known  as  the  Flying  Dutch- 
man. That  the  phantom  appeared  in  the  first  half  of  the 
seventeenth  century,  that  is  to  say,  some  years  after  the 
commencement  of  the  English  and  Dutch  trading  voyages 
to  the  East  Indies ;  that  it  continued  to  haunt  certain 
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latitudes  for  two  centuries,  or  near  that  length  of  time, 
bringing  misfortune  in  some  form  or  other  to  every 
vessel  that  fell  in  with  it  there  can  be  no  doubt. 
From  the  chronicles  of  the  sea  the  story  may  be 
substantiated  by  instances  too  numerous  to  mention. 
The  veracity,  the  unimpeachable  truthfulness  of  sea- 
faring men,  and  more  especially  the  seamen  of  the  old 
school,  is  well  known.  The  novelist,  the  poet,  and  the 
artist  may  embellish,  distort,  or  exaggerate  for  the  purpose 
of  his  art,  but  to  the  simple  sailor  we  go  for  the  "  truth 
unadorned,"  the  "  plain  unvarnished  tale."  Whoever 
knew  an  ancient  mariner  to  exaggerate  or  embellish  the 
history  of  his  smuggling  adventures,  or  his  miraculous 
escapes  from  shipwreck!  And  upon  such  undoubted  tes- 
timony the  existence  of  the  Flying  Dutchman  rests. 
Was  it  not  seen  by  the  "Ter  Schelling,"  East  Indiaman, 
which  vessel  was  wrecked  near  Table  Bay  two  days  after, 
only  three  persons  being  saved  ?  Did  not  the  Yrow 
Katerina  get  on  fire  after  falling  in  with  the  ghost  ship, 
from  which  disaster  but  a  remnant  of  the  crew  and 
passengers  succeeded  in  escaping  in  the  boats  ?  But  the 
writer  would  affirm,  with  ,no  less  assurance,  that  the 
phantom  ship  and  crew  of  Vanderdecken  no  longer 
haunt  the  Southern  ocean  or  any  other.  And  it  was  not 
by  the  constancy  of  woman,  or  the  devotion  of  a  son,  or 
any  other  sacred  gift  or  sacrifice,  that  the  spell  was  broken, 
and  the  wanderers  obtained  release  from  the  curse. 

One  day,  in  a  certain  year  of  the  present  century,  an 
object  made  its  appearance  in  that  part  of  the  ocean,  which 
produced  as  much  consternation  on  the  Flying  Dutchman 
as  he  had  ever  occasioned  in  the  minds  of  mortal  voyagers. 
A  huge  cloud  of  smoke  appeared  on  the  horizon,  from 
under  which  there  soon  loomed  a  hull  of  great  length, 
urged  through  the  waves  by  an  invisible,  yet  resistless 
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force  from  within.  Her  masts  and  spars,  retained  for 
appearance  sake,  were  encrusted  with  a  coating  of  soot. 
Puffing,  snorting,  throbbing,  the  monster  ship,  for  such 
it  was,  pressed  on,  defying  the  wind  and  wave.  It  was  an 
ocean-going  steamer.  It  was  more — it  was  modern  science 
and  the  modern  mind.  I  say,  consternation  seized  the 
spectral  ship  and  crew  at  the  sight  of  this  wonder,  if 
ghosts  who  have  been  in  the  phantom  business  for  two 
centuries  can  be  said  to  feel  consternation.  However 
that  may  be,  the  phantom  ship  suddenly  heeled  to 
starboard,  then  went  down  stern  foremost.  It  has  never 
been  seen  since,  and  has,  undoubtedly,  disappeared  for 
ever. 


TOEQUATO     TASSO. 

BY   WALTER   BUTTERWORTH. 

Q1GNOKE  ANGELO  SOLERTI  has  this  year  published 
an  exhaustive  life  of  Tasso.  It  is  a  monument  of 
patient,  thorough  research.  An  enormous  mass  of  evidence 
has  been  collected,  collated,  and  carefully  sifted.  Many 
MSS.  have  been  rescued  from  libraries  and  collections.  A 
multiplicity  of  books  and  documents,  directly  or  remotely 
bearing  upon  Tasso  and  his  times,  have  been  laid  under 
contribution.  The  result  of  all  this  painstaking  and 
unshirking  labour,  occupying  ten  years,  is  a  life  which,  in 
regard  to  facts,  is  finally  authoritative,  and  in  regard  to 
conclusions  drawn  from  the  facts  is  of  very  great  weight. 
With  this  work  as  a  guide  before  me,  it  will  not  be 
superfluous  to  briefly  recount  the  salient  points  of  Torquato 
Tasso's  career. 

He  was  born  on  the  llth  of  March,  1544,  at  Sorrento. 
His  father  Bernardo  was  a  poet  of  considerable  repute  ; 
his  mother,  Portia,  a  woman  conspicuously  endowed  with 
beauty  and  of  a  gentle  disposition.  Both  came  of  good 
families.  The  child  Torquato  began  his  education  at  a 
neighbouring  monastery.  At  eight  he  went  to  a  school 
conducted  by  the  Jesuits.  Two  years  later  an  attempt 
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was  made  by  the  Imperial  Viceroy  to  establish  the  recently 
originated  Inquisition  at  Naples,  for  it  will  be  remembered 
that  Charles  V.  of  Spain  then  held  Naples  and  many 
other  parts  of  Italy.  The  people  resisted  this  attempt, 
and  Prince  Sanseverino,  in  whose  service  was  Bernardo 
Tasso,  associated  himself  with  this  popular  resistance. 
The  upshot  was  that  the  Prince  and  his  followers,  including 
Bernardo  of  course,  were  banished  and  their  goods 
confiscated.  Poor  Portia  drooped  after  this  separation. 
In  1554  she  retired  to  a  monastery  with  her  daughter,  and 
Torquato  joined  his  father  in  Rome.  In  1556  Portia  died ; 
murdered,  it  was  suspected,  by  avaricious  relations,  who 
certainly  embittered  the  last  sorrowful  years  of  her  life  by 
greedy  wrangling  over  her  property. 

Torquato  was  ten  years  old  when  he  saw  his  mother  for 
the  last  time.  For  many  years  he  shared  the  wanderings 
of  his  father,  who  carefully  superintended  his  education. 
In  1557  the  pair  were  at  the  court  of  Pesaro,  and  the 
following  year  the  precocious  boy  wrote  his  first  sonnet  in 
the  style  of  Petrarca.  In  this  year  they  proceeded  to 
Venice,  where  Bernardo  consorted  with  the  Aldos  of  the 
celebrated  Aldine  press.  At  this  time,  too,  he  published 
his  chief  work,  the  "  Am;i<iiiri,"  or  Amadis — an  epic  on 
the  lines  of  Ariosto.  Meanwhile,  youni:  Torquato,  though 
a  mere  boy,  was  for  ever  rhyming.  In  l.'.Go.  his  father 
entered  him  in  the  Padua  University  to  study  law,  hoping 
thus  TO  furnish  him  with  :i  means  of  livelihood.  I  hit,  like 
Petrarca  and  Ariosto  before  him,  the  youth  turned  from 
legal  studies  with  dislike.  To  him  the  Muse  beckoned, 
and  he  followed  her,  fascinated. 

He  was  necessarily  a  poet.  The  thing  was  fated.  The 
son  of  a  poet,  nourished  from  childhood  on  poetry,  and 
now  in  a  society  where  every  gentleman  made  rhymes,  he 
was  soon  foremost  in  this  pursuit.  Whilst  producing 
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ardent  sonnets  whenever  he  saw  a  pretty  face,  his  mind 
turned  to  some  more  serious  effort,  by  which  he  might 
make  himself  known.  Romantic,  chivalrous  subjects  had 
not  yet  fallen  out  of  vogue.  He  would  try  his  hand  at 
a  poem  of  knight-errantry.  Not  a  trivial  effort,  but  a 
round  twelve  cantos,  duly  set  forth  according  to  classical 
rules.  In  ten  months  the  work  was  complete,  and  his 
admiring  friends  were  urging  its  publication.  His  lather, 
seeing  that  the  case  was  hopeless,  and  that  his  son  would 
never  make  a  lawyer,  gave  his  consent ;  and  in  1562,  while 
the  author  was  still  under  nineteen  years  of  age,  he 
published  the  poem,  and  introduced  it  to  the  public  in  a 
preface  of  engaging  frankness. 

It  is  based  on  "  Orlando  Furioso  "  and  the  "^Eneis,"  and 
relates  the  knightly  feats  of  young  Rinaldo.  There  is 
little  human  interest  in  it,  for  Rinaldo  is  uniformly 
victorious,  and  there  is  no  discrimination  of  character. 
Thus,  Rinaldo  is  a  mighty  hero,  and  is  in  love.  Florindo 
is  a  great  hero,  and  is  in  love.  Other  knights  are  heroes 
and  in  love.  The  ladies  are  all  beautiful,  and  all  ready  to 
fall  in  love.  The  poem  is  one  long  string  of  jousts,  fights, 
terrific  blows,  tempests,  enchanted  palaces,  et  hoc  genus 
omne.  The  enumeration  of  warriors  and  descriptions  of 
accoutrements  do  not  lessen  the  monotony. 

As  regards  style,  the  young  Torquato  recognises  all  the 
proprieties.  He  duly  invokes  the  Muse,  and  calls  frequent 
attention  to  Aurora,  Phoebus,  Cynthia,  and  the  rest.  With 
a  steady,  full  stream  of  correct  verse,  he  bears  his  narrative 
along.  Rinaldo,  for  no  particular  purpose,  sheds  rivers  of 
blood.  His  sword  falls  like  lightning ;  his  blows  make 
the  earth  groan.  Exaggeration  runs  riot.  For  similitudes 
nothing  will  serve  but  sempiternal  things :  thunder, 
lightning,  the  sea,  earthquakes.  Struck  by  Rinaldo,  his 
opponent  cries  out,  and — 
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Not  ao  doth  bellow  e'en  the  furious  bull  ; 

Not  so  doth  groan  the  wild,  storm-stricken  sea  ; 

Not  so  doth  roar  the  lion,  anger-full  ; 

Not  so  doth  thunder  high  heaven's  majesty  ! 

Conceits  are  strewn  about  the  poem.  When  every 
other  man  you  met  in  the  street  was  a  rhymster,  it  was 
small  wonder  that  conceits  should  be  common.  But  it  is 
to  be  regretted  Tasso  should  so  often  mar  his  verses  with 
them,  not  only  in  this  early  effort,  but  throughout  his  later 
and  greater  work.  Love  shoots  from  rosy  lips  a  thousand 
arrows.  The  moon  is  bashful,  for  it  is  said  of  the  pilot — 

He  contemplates  the  face  of  Luna  fair, 

He  sees  her  rosy-red  and  all  aglow, 

Perchance  with  shrinking  shame  she  shineth  there, 

That  naked  'mid  the  waves  she  needs  must  go. 

But  at  times  these  rhetorical  fancies  are  expressed  with 
beauty  (unfortunately  lost  in  my  halting  translation). 

Thus  on  a  summer  night,  calm  and  serene, 
Encircled  by  the  lucent  star  on  high, 
The  royal  sister  of  the  sun  is  seen 
Driving  along  the  highways  of  the  sky. 

Already  Tasso's  style  is  easy  and  harmonious.  Considering 
the  blase',  decadent  literature  of  his  time,  the  poem  is 
surprisingly  fresh  and  vigorous.  It  is  the  precursor  of 
"  Gerusalemme  Liberata."  Such  incidents  as  the  stolen 
kiss  of  Florindo  and  Olinda,  and  the  love-making  of 
Rinaldo  and  Floriana  herald  unmistakably  the  amorous 
scenes  of  his  masterpiece.  A  student  of  the  two  poems 
will  also  note  with  interest  many  phrases,  figures,  and 
incidents  in  the  immature  work,  afterwards  employed 
with  more  telling  effect. 

Torquato    still    pursued    his    studies,   particularly    of 

eloquence  and  philosophy.     In  15G3  he  settled  at  Bologna, 

but  the  following  year  got  into  trouble  as  the  reputed 

author  of  a  stinging  pasquinade,  which  went  the  rounds. 

14 
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He  recited  this  effusion  with  evident  relish,  and  presently 
was  accused  of  the  authorship,  sued,  and  his  papers  were 
seized.  He  fled  to  Padua.  There  he  foregathered  with 
a  set  of  clever  young  fellows  (including  Guarini),  who 
styled  themselves  "  L'Accademia  degli  Eterei,"  and  who 
produced  sonnets  on  the  smallest  provocation.  The 
inflammable  Torquato,  in  the  "happy  April  of  his  life," 
never  lacked  a  mistress,  whose  eyebrows  he  incontinently 
celebrated  in  measured  cadences. 

In  1565,  he  entered  the  service  of  the  Cardinal  Luigi 
d'Este,  to  whom  he  had  dedicated  his  "  Rinaldo,"  and  to 
whose  suite  his  father  also  belonged.  It  must  be  borne  in 
mind  that  in  those  days  literature  was  bound  up  with  the 
Courts — court-nourished  or  court-starved.  Everything 
was  permitted  to  a  titled  nobleman ;  nothing  to  a  com- 
moner. As  we  shall  see  presently,  Alfonso  was  all  in  all  to 
Tasso,  his  happiness  or  his  pain  ;  in  Byron's  words  : — 

Patron  or  tyrant,  as  the  changing  mood 
Of  petty  power  impelled. 

The  poet's  own  words  will  best  bring  home  the  unques- 
tioning submission  to  temporal  authority  in  those  days  :— 
•"  The  princes  of  the  earth  are  ministers  of  God  and  images 
of  his  power." 

The  next  few  years  formed  the  happiest  period  of  his 
life.  Brilliant,  learned,  young,  and  handsome,  he  was  & 
universal  favourite.  In  1568  we  find  him  maintaining 
fifty  amorous  conclusions  in  the  pedantic  manner  then  in 
vogue.  In  1569,  the  kind,  genial,  thoughtful  Bernardo 
died  in  the  arms  of  his  son.  A  little  later  Torquato  was 
required  to  accompany  the  Cardinal  to  Paris.  Writing  to 
Ercole  Rondinelli,  he  says  : — 

"  Since  life  is  frail,  if  it  shall  please  the  Lord  God  to  end 
my  days  in  this  journey  to  France,  I  pray  Signore  Ercole 
Rondinelli  to  deal  with  my  affairs.  And  first,  as  to  my 
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compositions.  Let  him  collect  my  love  sonnets  and 
madrigals,  and  publish  them ;  the  others,  whether  amorous 
or  otherwise,  written  for  friends,  I  desire  to  have  buried 
with  me,  save  one  only — 'Now  that  my  sweet  Laura  is 
afar.'  The  oration  I  pronounced  at  the  opening  of  the 
Academy  in  Ferrara  I  would  like  published,  as  well  as  four 
books  of  the  heroic  poem ;  the  six  last  cantos  of  '  Godfrey,' 
and  of  the  two  first  ones,  those  stanzas  which  may  be 
considered  least  faulty ;  provided,  indeed,  all  these  are 
revised  and  weighed  first  by  Signor  Scipion  Gonzaga, 
Signor  Domenico  Veniero,  and  Signor  Batista  Guarino, 
who,  for  the  friendship  and  service  I  have  with  them,  will 
not,  I  am  persuaded,  decline  this  trouble.  Let  them  know, 
however,  that  I  wish  them  to  cut  down  and  curtail 
unsparingly  all  that  they  may  consider  poor  or  superfluous ; 
but  to  add  or  change  with  caution,  as  this  poem  cannot  but 
be  imperfect.  If  any  of  my  other  compositions  appear  to 
the  said  gentlemen  not  unworthy  of  publication,  let  them 
be  arbiters.  My  clothes,  which  are  in  pawn  with  Abram 
for  £25,  and  seven  pieces  of  tapestry,  in  pawn  for  13  scudi 
with  Signor  Ascanio,  and  the  goods  in  this  house  I  desire 
to  be  sold,  and  the  surplus  to  provide  an  epitaph  for  my 
father,  whose  body  is  in  St.  Paul's." 

From  Paris,  where  he  met  Ronsard,  he  wrote  a  long,  in- 
teresting description  of  France,  particularly  of  the  capital, 
with  its  wooden  houses;  but  there  is  no  space  for  quotation. 
Shortly  after  his  return  he  quitted  the  Cardinal's  service, 
and  became  attached  to  the  court  of  his  brother,  Alfonso 
d'Este.  Here  he  wrote  his  greatest  works,  tasted  for  a 
brief  space  the  keenest  pleasures,  and  then  endured  such 
ills  as  fall  to  the  lot  of  few.  Within  a  few  years  he  wrote 
"  Aminta,"  the  fine  dramatic  fragment  "  Galoalto,"  and  the 
'  Gerusalemme  Liberata,"  not  to  speak  of  many  minor 
pieces  and  several  noble  dialogues. 
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In  July,  1573,  "Aminta"  was  performed  at  the  Villa 
Belvedere.  It  is  a  sylvan  fable,  suggested  by  the  Idylls  of 
Theocritus  (of  which  he  had  a  well-thumbed  copy),  Bion, 
and  Moschus,  and  the  Eclogues  of  Yirgil,  but  dramatised 
and  kindled  with  the  passion  of  love.  The  plot  is  simple. 

Cupid,  wayward  and  rebellious,  escapes  from  Venus,  and 
comes  to  practise  his  art  among  the  shepherds.  In  the 
prologue  he  announces — 

I  will  breathe  high  sentiment  in  rude  breasts  ; 
I  will  soften  the  words  of  their  mouths  ; 
For  where'er  I  be,  I  am  love, 
In  the  hearts  of  shepherds  as  of  heroes. 

Then  follows  a  tale  of  unrequited  love,  of  despair,  rumoured 
death,  remorse,  relentment,  and  the  final  joy  of  united 
lovers.  The  air  is  full  of  love-complaints.  Love  is  the 
sole  theme,  the  sole  emotion.  As  in  "As  You  Like  It,"  we 
breathe  the  spring-tide  air  of  immortal  youth  and  love. 
Tasso  gives  us  an  idealisation  of  shepherd  life.  His 
dainty  creatures  are  not  simple  country-folk.  They  are 
"  too  light  and  good  for  human  nature's  daily  food."  They 
live  in  the  golden  world  of  pastoral.  Idyllic  grace,  refined 
art,  a  lulling  and  enthralling  magic  of  words  meet  in  a 
work  before  which,  said  Symonds,  "  criticism  bends  in 
silence." 

It  is  worth  while  to  dwell  a  little  on  this  interesting 
region  of  Arcadia  in  Literature.  Boccaccio,  perhaps,  was 
the  first  to  revive  the  pastoral  idea  in  modern  times,  as  one 
phase  of  the  general  humanistic  revival.  Others  followed 
with  varying  treatment  of  the  charms  of  country  life,  inter- 
mingled with  mythological  figures — Venus,  Cupid,  Pan, 
Satyrs,  etc.  Poliziano,  Sannazzaro,  Beccari,  all  preceded 
Tasso.  In  them  germinated  the  Pastoral ;  in  Tasso  it 
flowered  with  bright  beauty.  He  moulded  the  detached 
pastoral  scenes  into  the  dramatic,  neo-classical  form  of 
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"Aminta,"  and  created  what  has  been  called  the  "most 
original  product  of  the  Italian  stage,"  as  it  was  also  the  last 
form  of  literature  quickened  by  the  Renaissance.  Its  suc- 
cess was  immediate.  It  became  enormously  popular 
throughout  Europe.  The  new  style  became  the  rage. 
Some  two  hundred  pastorals  were  written  in  Italy  in  the 
next  hundred  and  fifty  years,  but  by  feebler  and  feebler 
hands.  One  other  fine  pastoral — "Pastor  Fido" — was 
produced  by  Tasso's  contemporary,  Guarini.  In  Spain, 
the  same  literary  impulse  inspired  Cervantes'  "Galatea;" 
in  England,  Spenser's  "  Shepherds'  Calendar,"  Sidney's 
"Arcadia,"  Fletcher's  "Faithful  Shepherdess,"  and  all 
that  sweet  company. 

Wherein  lies  the  seductive  element  of  "Aminta"? 
What  are  the  qualities  which  warm  the  imagination  and 
inspire  a  sense  of  delicate  and  refined  pleasure  ?  One  is 
struck  by  the  fact  that  it  is  a  purely  literary  and  artificial 
production.  The  dramatic  interest  is  secondary,  for  Tasso's 
dramatic  work  is  little  more  than  a  succession  of  mono- 
logues. His  love  of  external  nature  is  conventional. 
While  at  court  he  would  dream  of  woods  and  fields,  but 
amidst  the  orange  groves  of  his  Sorrento  he  would  long  for 
the  sophisticated  attractions  of  the  court.  In  his  poetry 
the  country  is  either  cloyingly  beautiful — when  it  lends  a 
honeyed  charm  to  his  verses— or  it  is  vaguely  savage  and 
forbidding.  "  Aminta,"  in  short,  is  an  artifice — a  new  and 
very  delightful  literary  form.  Realism  is  out  of  the  ques- 
tion ;  the  only  reality  in  it  is  the  universal  passion  of  love. 
These  considerations  indicate  clearly  why  the  pastorals  so 
easily  degenerated  into  the  artificial  and  ridiculous.  The 
descent  was  easy  to  ribboned  and  powdered  dandies, 
capering  rustically  as  Corydon  to  simpering  Amaryllis, 
and  down  to  the  china  inanities  still  found  on  our 
parlour  mantelpieces. 
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But  there  is  no  lack  of  beauty  and  power  and  unfailing 
attraction  in  "  Aminta."  Difficult  to  analyse,  perhaps, 
but  from  it  we  derive  pleasure  as  from  a  fine  painting, 
or  a  composition  of  sensuous  music,  though  each  may 
be  a  thing  of  conventions,  of  art  forms  agreed  upon. 
It  breathes  a  spirit  of  gentleness,  "  soft  as  the  gentle  dew 
of  heaven."  Its  simplicity,  freshness,  and  calm  are  balm 
indeed,  as  a  contrast  to  the  problems  and  hurly-burly  of 
modern  stagecraft.  When  Oldmixon  translated  and  pro- 
duced it  in  London  it  fell  flat,  and  he  declared  it  was  too 
innocent  for  his  public.  It  had  "  not  one  jest  to  divert 
'em."  The  flow  of  words  is  so  melodious,  so  "  softly  sweet 
in  Lydian  measures,"  as  to  almost  convey  the  charm  of 
music,  recalling  to  Englishmen  Coleridge  or  Shelley. 
Parts  of  the  play  were  frequently  set  to  music,  and,  in 
fact,  these  pastorals  led  to  the  invention  of  modern  opera 
in  1594.  The  choruses  (cori),  in  particular,  are  very 
beautiful ;  they  scarcely  partake  of  the  action,  and,  as 
Schlegel  said,  "seem  to  echo  in  the  air." 

For  mental  sustentation,  for  moral  support,  for  en- 
lightenment or  guidance  in  the  serious  business  of  life,  I 
do  not  think  it  worth  while  to  go  to  Tasso.  But  if  we 
would  escape  from  the  modern  rush,  we  might  do  far 
worse  than  take  "  Aminta  "  from  the  shelf.  Here  is  calm 
for  the  jaded  mind ;  here  is  poesy  and  airy  fancy ;  here  is 
subtle  beauty  of  phrase ;  delicate  choice  of  word  and 
epithet;  glamour  of  "sweet  airs  that  give  delight  and 
hurt  not,"  that  haunt  and  enchant  the  ear.  In  this 
pastoral  Tasso  realises  Milton's  definition  of  poetry : 
"  simple,  sensuous,  passionate." 

Though  Tasso  was  now  celebrated,  with  many  friends 
about  him,  and  his  wants  provided  for  by  Alfonso,  a 
melancholy  change  began  to  be  apparent  in  him.  In  1575 
he  fell  ill  of  intermittent  fever.  This  left  him  weak  and 
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queruloua  His  "  Gerusalemme,"  just  finished,  occasioned 
him  a  vast  amount  of  trouble,  for  he  submitted  it  to 
persons  of  repute  throughout  the  country.  The  cantos 
were  sent  off  to  every  city,  and  he  himself  went  about 
asking  everybody's  opinion.  Each  stanza,  almost,  was 
subjected  to  minute  and  absurdly  scrupulous  criticism. 
It  was  irregular ;  it  was  too  regular ;  it  neglected  or  broke 
through  the  all-important  classical  canons ;  it  was  a  mere 
rifaccimento  of  Ariosto  (for  "Orlando  Furioso"  was  then 
the  rage,  and  therefore  the  standard — a  futile,  but  common 
form  of  criticism) ;  it  was  irreligious,  or  too  religious ;  it 
was  this,  that,  and  everything.  Poor  Tasso  showed  insta- 
bility of  purpose,  and  tried  to  follow  a  multitude  of 
counsellors. 

Religious  doubts,  also,  began  to  oppress  him.  He 
writes: — "Often  there  sound  horribly  in  my  ears  the 
angelical  trumpets  of  the  great  day  of  rewards  and 
punishments,  and  I  see  Thee,  O  Lord,  sitting  upon  the 
clouds,  and  hear  Thee  utter  the  terrifying  words — '  Go,  ye 
cursed  ones,  into  fire  eternal.' "  He  feared  his  orthodoxy 
was  unsound,  and  insisted,  more  than  once,  on  submitting 
himself  for  examination  to  the  tribunal  of  the  Inquisition. 
He  had  doubts  whether  his  "  Gerusalemme  "  would  not  be 
condemned  by  the  Inquisition  because  of  the  Pagan 
episodes.  His  irresolution  became  evident  in  all  things. 
He  was  dissatisfied,  changeable,  excessively  susceptible. 
All  about  him  were  maligners,  plotters  against  him.  The 
unhappy  poet  estranged  himself  from  his  fellows,  and 
people  began  to  whisper.  He  thought  there  was  a  plot  on 
foot  to  poison  him.  At  last,  in  1577,  matters  came  to  a 
crisis.  Irritated  at  the  belief,  or  knowledge,  that  he  was 
watched,  he  drew  a  dagger  on  a  servant  in  the  presence  of 
the  Duchess.  He  was  confined  in  his  room ;  he  escaped, 
and  fled  to  his  sister's  in  Sorrento.  His  mental  vacillation 
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continued.  The  next  year  he  was  back  at  Ferrara,  and 
again  left.  But  wherever  he  wandered  he  could  not  rest. 
Ferrara  had  a  magnetic  influence  over  him.  He  returned 
there  in  1579,  hoping  to  make  peace  with  the  Duke. 
The  place  was  en  fete.  The  Duke  was  just  celebrating 
his  second  marriage,  and  had  no  time  to  give  to  the  poet. 
Tasso  broke  out  into  imprecations  against  the  family. 
"Let  them  restore  to  him  his  MSS.,  his  poem,  his  honour; 
let  them  save  him  from  the  enemies  who  persecuted  him, 
who  accused  him  of  heresy,  who  desired  his  death !  "  At 
the  Duke's  command  he  was  conveyed  to  the  hospital  or 
asylum  of  St.  Anna,  and  chained  as  a  madman.  This 
happened  on  the  llth  of  March,  1579,  the  day  on  which 
he  completed  his  thirty -fifth  year.  It  is  a  curious  coinci- 
dence that  at  this  time  Cervantes,  the  greatest  of  Spaniards, 
was  in  slavery,  and  a  little  later  Camoens,  the  greatest 
Portuguese,  died  in  a  hospital — he,  also,  having  suffered 
exile. 

Was  Tasso  mad  ?  Solerti  says  yes,  unmistakably,  and 
he  does  not  fail  to  bring  forward  ample  evidence  to  show 
that  the  poet  was  subject  to  fits  of  melancholy  and  out- 
bursts of  fury  for  the  last  twenty  years  of  his  life ;  further, 
that  he  had  visions,  and  was  the  victim  of  hallucinations. 
From  these  facts  we  may  arrive  at  widely  different  conclu- 
sions. A  recent  German  critic  has  been  assuring  us  that 
all  modern  writers  are  demented.  Perhaps  we  all  have  a 
bee  in  our  bonnets.  Who  shall  say  where  eccentricity 
ends  and  insanity  begins  ?  If  poor  Tasso's  reason  was  at 
times  disordered,  and  it  cannot  be  doubted,  he  has  many 
mates  among  his  brother-poets.  Our  conception  of  sanity 
is  vague  at  the  best,  and  is,  I  suspect,  arrived  at  in  self- 
defence.  We  feel,  as  practical  men,  that  a  line  must  be 
drawn  somewhere,  and  that  we  must  be  within  the  line. 
Tasso  was  not  a  practical  man.  It  is  well.  Practical  men 
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are  not  uncommon.  Every  city  is  full  of  men  who  are  too 
practical  to  find  time  to  glance  up  at  the  incorruptible 
beauty  of  the  sky. 

That  Tasso  should  be  troubled  with  hallucinations  while 
in  prison  is  not  strange.  For  a  time  he  was  treated  with 
inhuman  severity.  Montaigne  visited  him,  and  found 
him  in  a  piteous  state.  Aldo  Manuzio,  who  was  printing 
"Aminta"  and  other  verses,  described  him  as  "  pitiable,  not 
in  point  of  intellect,  which  appeared  sound  and  whole,  but 
for  the  nakedness  and  hunger  which  he  suffered."  The 
prisoner  himself  writes :  "  The  uncleanness  of  my  beard 
and  hair,  and  of  my  clothes,  afflicts  me  ;  the  dirt  and  filth, 
and,  above  all,  the  solitude,  which  is  my  cruel  and  natural 
enemy."  Happily  these  rigours  were  soon  abated,  and 
Alfonso  gradually  allowed  him  conveniences  and  a 
measure  of  liberty.  He  continued  to  write,  and  addressed 
appeals  to  the  Duke  and  his  sisters. 

TO  THE  DUKE  ALFONSO. 

My  gracious  lord  !  If  you,  indeed,  complain 

Of  the  rude  license  of  my  angry  tongue, 

Not  from  my  heart,  believe  me,  sprung  the  wrong, — 

1 1  honours  you,  and  feel*  itself  the  pain. 

Nor  should  a  few  rash,  daring  words,  and  vain, 

Weigh  against  praise*  well  matured  and  long, 

By  love  and  study  woven  into  - 

Which  neither  ire  nor  avarice  can  stain. 

Why  tedious  suffering  then,  for  transient  crime, 

And  brief  reward*  for  ever-during  fame  ? 

Such  was  not  royal  guerdon  in  old  time  ! 

Yet  my  right  reasoning  is  perhaps  to  blame ; 

Honour  you  gave,  not  borrowed,  from  my  rhyme,— 

Which  to  your  merit's  grandeur  never  came  1 

I  swore,  my  lord  !  but  my  unworthy  oath 
Wat  a  bate  sacrilege,  which  cannot  I 
Since  God  alone  direct*  and  govern*,  both, 
The  greatest  of  His  work*— the  human  mind. 
Reason  I  hold  from  Him.     Who  would  not  loathe 
Such  gift,— a  pledge  in  power'*  vile  hand*  to  find  T 
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Do  not  forget,  my  lord,  that  even  the  sway 

Of  sovereign  kings  has  bounds  at  which  it  ends ; 

Past  them  they  rule  not,  nor  should  we  obey. 

He  who  to  any  mortal  being  bends, 

One  step  beyond,  sins  'gainst  the  light  of  day. 

Thus,  then,  my  soul  her  servile  shackles  rends  ! 

And  my  sound  mind  shall  henceforth  none  obey 

But  Him  whose  reign  o'er  kings  and  worlds  extends. 


TO   THE    PRINCESSES    OF    FERRARA. 

To  you  I  speak,  in  whom  we  see, 

With  wondrous  concord  blend, 

Sense,  worth,  fame,  beauty,  modesty, 

Imploring  you  to  lend 

Compassion  to  the  misery 

And  sufferings  of  your  friend. 

The  memory  of  years  gone  by 

0,  let  me  in  your  hearts  renew — 

The  scenes,  the  thoughts,  o'er  which  I  sigh, 

The  happy  days  I  spent  with  you  ! 

And  what,  I  ask,  and  where  am  I, 

And  what  I  was,  and  where  secluded, 

Whom  did  I  trust,  and  whom  deluded  ? 

Daughters  of  heroes  and  of  kings, 
Allow  me  to  recall 
These,  and  a  thousand  other  things, 
Sad,  sweet,  and  mournful  all  ! 
From  me  few  words,  more  tears,  grief  wrings- 
Tears  burning  as  they  fall. 
For  royal  halls  and  festive  bowers, 
Where,  nobly  serving,  I 
Shared  and  beguiled  your  private  hours, 
Studies,  and  sports,  I  sigh  ; 
And  lyre,  and  trump,  and  wreathed  flowers, 
Nay,  more — for  freedom,  health,  applause, 
And  even  humanity's  lost  laws  ! 

Why  am  I  chased  from  human  kind  ? 

What  Circe  in  the  lair 

Of  brutes  thus  keeps  me  spell-confined  ? 

Nests  have  the  birds  of  air, 

The  very  beasts  in  caverns  find 

Shelter  and  rest,  and  share 

At  least  kind  Nature's  gifts  and  laws  ; 
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For  each  hia  food  and  water  draws 
From  wood  and  fountain,  where, 
Wholesome,  and  pure,  and  safe,  it  was 
Furnished  by  Heaven's  own  care  ; 
And  all  is  bright  and  blest,  because 
Freedom  and  health  are  there  ! 
I  merit  punishment,  I  own  ; 
I  erred,  I  must  confess  it,  yet 
The  fault  was  in  the  tongue  alone, — 
The  heart  is  true.     Forgive,  forget  ! 
I  beg  for  mercy,  and  my  woes 
May  claim  with  pity  to  be  heard  ; 
If  to  my  prayers  your  ears  you  close, 
Where  can  I  hope  for  one  kind  word 
In  my  extremity  of  ill  ? 
And  if  the  pang  of  hope  deferred 
Arise  from  discord  in  your  will, 
For  me  must  be  revived  again 
The  fate  of  Meteus,  or  the  pain. 

I  pray  you,  then,  renew  for  me 

The  claim  that  made  you  doubly  fair  ; 

In  sweet  and  virtuous  harmony 

Urging,  resistless! y,  my  prayer 

With  him,  for  whose  loved  sake,  I  swear, 

I  more  lament  my  fault  than  pains, 

Strange  and  unheard  of  as  they  are. 


In  1581,  the  lady  Leonora,  sister  of  the  Duke,  died.  I 
have  not  spoken  of  her,  because  it  is  clear  that  the  tale  of 
love  between  her  and  Tasso  is  a  myth.  Leonora  had 
nothing  whatever  to  do  with  either  his  madness  or  his 
imprisonment.  It  would  be  interesting  some  time  to  trace 
the  growth  of  this  myth,  from  Manso,  through  Goldoni, 
Goethe,  Byron,  Shelley,  and  a  host  of  others. 

No  sooner  was  Tasso  imprisoned  than  piratical  publishers 
began  to  publish  parts  of  his  "  Gerusalemme,"  much  to 
his  distress.  A  terrific  paper  warfare  ensued.  The  then 
recently-established  Accademia  dolla  Crusca  attacked  the 
poem  venomously.  Every  pedant  had  a  fling  at  it. 
Meantime,  the  people  far  and  wide  welcomed  it  with 
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delight,  and  six  editions  were  published  in  a  few  months. 
The  "mad  "  poet,  confined  in  a  prison  while  his  masterpiece 
was  taking  the  world,  replied  to  his  critics  with  remarkable 
vigour,  learning,  and  mental  power;  wrote  analytic  and 
philosophical  dialogues,  and  turned  off  sonnets  for  any 
chance  comer. 

But  his  poetical  power  was  well-nigh  exhausted.  When 
in  July,  1586,  after  seven  years'  imprisonment,  he  was 
liberated  at  the  intercession  of  Prince  Vincenzo  Gonzaga, 
he  was  broken  in  health  and  spirits.  Possibly,  too,  his 
great  poem  had  helped  to  exhaust  him.  Though  he 
continued  to  write  many  keenly  reasoned  dialogues,  his 
poetry  steadily  deteriorated.  For  the  remaining  nine 
years  of  his  life  he  wandered  from  Ferrara  to  Mantova, 
from  Mantova  to  Naples,  from  Naples  to  Rome  ;  but  always 
ailing,  melancholy,  full  of  humours.  His  larger  poems, 
the  "  Monte  Oliveto,"  "  Genealogia  della  Casa  Gonzaga," 
"  Gerusalemme  Conquistata,"  and  "  II  Mondo  Creato,"  are 
a  sad,  depressing  series,  illuminated  only  at  rare  intervals 
by  the  light  of  genius.  Tasso  aged,  as  he  had  matured, 
prematurely ;  and  with  age  he  grew  prolix,  laboured,  and 
prosaic.  His  "  Gerusalemme  Conquistata "  is  a  dismal 
effort  to  recast  his  great  poem  so  that  it  might  be  in 
accordance  with  the  classic  unities,  and  that  purged  of 
the  delightful  profane  episodes,  it  might  be  made  more 
orthodox. 

In  1595,  he  retired  to  the  convent  of  St.  Onofrio,  Rome, 
saying  to  the  monks  as  they  helped  him  in,  "  I  am  come 
to  die  among  you."  He  writes  to  a  friend  :  "  What  will 
my  Antonio  say  when  he  shall  hear  of  the  death  of  his 
Tasso  ?  And  I  think  the  news  will  not  tarry  long,  for  I 
am  at  the  end  of  my  life.  I  can  find  no  remedy  for  this 
painful  ailment,  now  added  to  my  many  others.  Almost 
as  by  a  rapid  torrent,  I  see  myself  carried  away,  helpless. 
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No  longer  must  I  speak  of  my  obstinate  fortune,  of  the 
ingratitude  of  the  world,  which  have  all  but  brought  me 
to  a  mendicant's  grave.  When  I  think  of  the  glory  which, 
notwithstanding  all,  this  century  will  acquire  from  my 
writings,  I  am  not  wholly  without  guerdon.  I  have  been 
brought  to  the  monastery  of  St.  Onofrio,  not  only  for  the 
air  recommended  by  the  doctors  as  the  best  in  Rome,  but 
as  it  were  to  begin  here,  in  converse  with  the  devout 
fathers,  my  life  in  Heaven.  Pray  to  God  for  me,  and  be 
sure  that  as  I  have  ever  loved  and  honoured  you  in  this 
life,  so  shall  I  do  that  in  the  truer  life,  which  belongs  to 
true  and  unfeigned  charity.  And  to  the  Divine  grace  I 
commend  us  both." 

On  the  25th  of  April,  1595,  Torquato  Tasso,  one  of  the 
noblest  of  Italians,  went  to  his  rest.  Death  called  him 
almost  at  the  moment  in  which  it  was  intended  to  crown 
him  as  poet-laureate  in  the  capitol. 

I  have  hurried  over  the  last  years  of  Tasso's  life, 
because  it  is  my  purpose  in  this  paper  to  deal  only 
with  that  part  of  his  work  which  is  really  representative 
of  his  genius.  Even  this  can  only  be  done  fragmen- 
tarily.  All  his  prose  (and  much  of  it  is  noble)  must  be 
passed  by.  The  vast  number  of  lyrical  and  smaller 
poems  can  scarcely  be  touched  upon.  And  all  poems 
written  subsequent  to  his  imprisonment  I  leave  aside* 
There  remain  "  Rinaldo,"  which  I  have  referred  to  as  a 
significant  harbinger  of  things  to  come;  "Aminta,"  the 
lovely  pastoral,  and  '•  Gerusalemme  Liberata." 

Chateaubriand  has  remarked,  in  his  somewhat  grandiose 
manner,  that  modern  times  have  furnished  but  two  great 
subjects  for  epic  treatment — the  Crusaders,  and  the  Dis- 
covery of  America.  Perhaps  a  worthy  singer  of  the  latter 
will  yet  be  found  in  the  great  Western  country.  It  was 
natural  for  Tasso  to  think  of  the  Crusades.  The  militant- 
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Christian  days  were  not  so  remote  as  now.  The 
immense  upheaval  consequent  upon  Luther's  rebellion 
was  a  recent  event.  The  Council  of  Trent,  the  battle  of 
Lepanto,  the  Jesuitical  revival,  all  fired  the  Catholic 
mind.  Further,  the  subject  offered  many  attractions  to  the 
poetic  imagination.  Paganism  opposed  to  Christian  faith 
and  fervour ;  all  Europe  inspired  with  a  fixed  purpose ; 
the  Holy  Land ;  picturesque  grouping  of  warriors  from 
many  lands  ;  chivalry  against  barbarism. 

Tasso  availed  himself  of  all  these  materials  in  his 
romantic  epic.  He  indeed  went  further.  He  ignored 
unpleasant  historical  facts,  or  threw  over  them  the  glamour 
of  his  rich  imagination.  He  "  called  spirits  from  the  vasty 
deep  "  by  the  aid  of  magic,  and  enlisted  Hell  on  the  side 
of  the  Infidels.  To  these,  of  course,  he  opposed  the 
messengers  of  Heaven.  So  dexterously  were  these  threads 
interwoven,  that  the  poem  remained  for  two  centuries  the 
most  popular  in  Italian  literature. 

The  classical  element  in  it  is  considerable,  for  Tasso 
followed  very  closely  the  examples  of  Homer  and  Virgil. 
As  a  critic  has  said,  it  "  rests  on  antique  marble  columns, 
brought  from  older  edifices,  but  adorned  by  the  fair 
devices,  the  exquisitely  blended  colours  of  fresh  and 
original  inspiration."  Mr.  Gladstone,  in  his  study  of  the 
Iliad,  has  carefully  compared  incident  for  incident,  and 
shown  how  closely  Tasso  imitated  the  Greek  model,  and 
Tasso  himself  frequently  admitted  this  indebtedness  in  the 
true  spirit  of  the  Renaissance. 

Once  the  framework  was  decided  upon,  the  poet  soon 
claims  interest.  He  intended  to  write  a  great  religious 
epic,  to  reawake  the  Christian  muse,  three  centuries  after 
Dante.  Godfrey  was  to  be  the  leader,  Rinaldo  and 
Tancred  the  chief  champions  of  the  holy  cause.  But  all 
his  conscientious  prickings  could  not  alter  the  real  bent  of 
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his  genius.  It  is  true  the  military  plan  is  good,  the  action 
is  conducted  with  masterly  skill,  the  speeches  of  Godfrey 
are  lofty  and  noble,  the  prowess  of  the  Christian  knights 
is  brilliantly  narrated ;  but  the  pagan  fighters  are  more 
real,  and  therefore  more  interesting.  Argante  and  Soli- 
mano,  savage  as  they  are,  appeal  to  pity  as  heroic  fighters 
against  fate.  Argante  is  boastful  and  audacious,  but  he 
is  obstinately  brave ;  Solimano  is  more  silent,  but  how  re- 
lentless and  irresistible  in  battle !  Voltaire  has  pointed  out 
how  finely  discriminated  are  the  characters  of  the  warriors 
on  either  side,  still  more  of  the  women.  Here  we  reach 
the  most  remarkable  attribute  of  the  "  Gerusalemme."  It 
is  unique  among  the  world's  epics  in  the  importance  of  its 
love  episodes.  These  are  full  of  vitality  and  varied  charm. 
Not  battles,  not  clashing  steel,  not  falling  cities  are  of 
chiefest  interest.  The  true,  the  supremely  beautiful  is 
inspired  by  love.  Leigh  Hunt  called  it  "the  poem  of 
tenderness."  What  a  bevy  of  fair  ladies  play  their  strange 
parts  amidst  the  tumult  of  war!  The  staid  Sofronia, 
eagerly  embracing  martyrdom ;  the  fierce,  impregnable 
Clorinda,  suckled  by  a  tigress,  the  brightest  and  noblest 
defender  of  the  city ;  Gildippe,  that  other  fearless 
Amazon;  Armida,  voluptuous  and  enslaving;  last  and 
most  amiable,  Erminia,  whose  timid  devotion  to  Tancred, 
and  flight  through  the  forest,  leads  to  another  lovely 
picture  of  shepherd  life,  where,  as  in  "  Aminta,"  the 
placid  calm  of  the  country  is  contrasted  with  the  rude 
world.  The  sensuous  scene  in  Armida's  garden,  where 
she  holds  Rinaldo  fettered  by  her  charms,  has  been  trans- 
lated by  Spenser,  and  incorporated,  almost  unchanged,  in 
the  second  book  of  the  "  Faery  Queene." 

In  scenes  such  as  this  Tasso  is  at  his  best.  Hut  he  can 
be  heroic  in  his  single  combats,  stately  in  his  battles, 
spirited,  grave,  or  lofty  at  will. 
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Great  Carthage  low  in  ashes  cold  doth  lie, 

Her  ruins  poor  the  herbs  in  height  scant  pass, 

So  cities  fall,  so  perish  kingdoms  high, 

Their  pride  and  pomp  lies  hid  in  sand  and  grass ; 

Then  why  should  mortal  man  repine  to  die, 
Whose  life  is  air,  breath  wind,  and  body  glass  ? 

It  is  easy  to  find  fault  with  the  poem.  Tasso  had  bitter 
experience  of  that.  Scarce  one  of  the  verses  passed 
scatheless.  Every  virtue  was  then  a  fault  to  one  Dry-as- 
dust  critic  or  another.  The  real  defects  are  obvious 
enough.  The  general  conception  is  too  stiffly  modelled  on 
classical  lines.  Even  the  Almighty  resembles  the  Homeric 
Jove,  and  his  messages  are  despatched  much  as  in  Homer. 
Though  Milton  is  said  to  have  imitated  Pluto's  speech, 
Tasso  is  far  inferior  in  such  scenes  to  our  poet.  He  has 
a  fine  passage  describing  the  assembling  of  the  infernal 
council,  but  immediately  afterwards  descends  to  the 
grotesque. 

He  indulges  far  too  freely  in  conceits,  antitheses,  and 
far-fetched  similes.  He  constantly  employs  extreme 
hyperbole,  but  these  things  were  current  poetical  licences. 
He  is  absolutely  devoid  of  the  sense  of  humour,  and 
is  a  stranger  to  gaiety.  He  has  many  naivete's  which  a 
sophisticated  world  has  long  outlived.  The  lapse  of  three 
centuries  brings  a  change  of  tastes  and  habits.  Belief  in 
magic  is  dead.  The  Crusades  are  looked  at  historically. 
But  if  changes  have  made  the  "Gerusalemme"  seem  rather 
antiquated,  it  is  to  some  the  more  delightful.  We  can,  with 
zest,  follow  Tasso's  "  keen  thoughts  of  bright  and  linked 
lore "  as  he  leads  us  from  a  battle  to  a  love-scene ;  from 
the  tented  field  over  unknown  seas  to  an  enchanted 
palace ;  from  the  realm  of  Pluto  to  the  seat  of  the 
Almighty. 

What  is  the  significance  and  tangible  result  of  Tasso's 
work  ?  It  must  be  remembered  that  he  lived  in  a  time  of 
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transition  from  the  middle  ages  to  the  modern  world. 
The  great  revival  in  Italy  of  the  classics  was  almost 
spent  and  was  giving  place  to  reactioa  Of  this  the 
establishment  of  the  Inquisition  was  an  evidence,  for  it 
was  a  counterblow  to  the  free-thought  or  indifference 
which  had  accompanied  the  revived  learning  It  was 
an  age,  too,  when  patriotism  and  civil  liberty  were 
practically  unknown.  Italy  had  lost  her  liberty  and 
independent  spirit.  Two-thirds  of  the  country  was  under 
the  Spanish  yoke.  She  had  already  entered  upon  her 
long  period  of  slavery,  and  had  been  deprived  of  national 
life. 

Tasso  was  an  epitome  of  his  time.  Fn  him  and  his 
work  was  illustrated  the  clash  of  classic  with  modern 
methods;  the  strife  of  philosophy  with  orthodoxy;  the 
contrast  of  the  conventional  and  the  subjective.  With 
him  ended  the  pre-eminence  of  Italian  literature  in 
Europe.  Strictly  speaking,  I  think  that  it  is  but  a  half- 
truth  to  say  that  a  poet  is  the  product  of  his  time,  for  his 
genius  is  Heaven-sent,  and  wholly  unconnected  with  his 
environment.  It  is  not  to  be  acquired,  however  great  the 
faculty  of  taking  pains.  Yet  Tasso  is  one  more  proof  of  the 
immense  influence  exercised  on  a  poet's  work  by  the  flow 
and  tendency  of  his  time.  Nevertheless,  like  all  great 
poets,  he  rose  above  his  surroundings  in  some  respects. 
Though  not  a  reformer  or  a  prophet,  his  works  are  pure 
and  noble  in  a  dissolute,  rapacious,  and  unprincipled  age. 
He  sang  with  wonderful  sweetness  and  harmony  of  the 
softer  and  gentler  attributes  of  human  nature.  He 
accomplished  work  of  the  highest  rank  in  epic,  pastoral, 
and  lyric.  He  interests  and  pleases  all,  is  unfaili 
clear,  and  not  seldom  speaks  from  the  heart  to  the  heart. 

It  is  painful  to  think  that  a  man  who  has  proved  him- 
self one  of  the  world's  pleasure-givers  in  the  worthiest 
15 
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sense,  knew  so  little  of  happiness.  He  had  no  home 
after  early  childhood.  He  was  condemned  all  his  life  to 
yield  deference  to  his  inferiors.  He  suffered  anguish 
mentally  and  physically.  The  circumstances  of  his  im- 
prisonment have  made  him  a  by-word  for  the  troubles  of 
genius.  Only  in  the  flower  of  his  youth,  when  he  con- 
ceived his  imperishable  works,  was  he  permitted  to  taste 
of  the  joys  of  life.  At  all  other  times  he  had  to  bear 
"  the  slings  and  arrows  of  outrageous  fortune."  Having 
none  of  the  scornful  pride  of  Dante,  he  bent  before  the 
blasts  of  the  world. 

Hear  him  in  his  later  days,  when  overtaken  by  gloom 
and  sickness : — 

Alas  !  tears  and  sadness  ! 

Life  passes  and  vanishes 

Like  the  melting  frost. 

All  heights  and  firm  supports 

Are  brought  low  and  cast  to  earth, 

Waxing  in  war,  waning  in  peace. 

The  splendour  of  other  days 

Is  shadowed  and  dies  like  a  sun-ray  in  winter. 

As  the  rapid,  hill-side  torrent, 

As  the  vivid  lightning  of  the  calm  night, 

As  wind  or  mist  or  falling  star, 

So  flies  our  fame  ;  and  every  honour 

Fades  like  a  flower. 

What  now  remains  of  hope  or  longing  ? 

After  triumph  and  victor's  palm 

Naught  remains  for  the  soul 

But  mourning,  lamentations,  and  sad  songs. 

To  what  good  end  is  friendship  now,  or  love  ? 

Alas  !  tears  and  sadness  ! 

Poor  Tasso !  It  has  been  thy  fate  to  have  every  day  of 
thy  harassed  life  scrutinised  as  under  a  lens,  but  after  all 
thou  art  proved  gentle  and  noble,  if  weak  and  erring. 
Poor  Tasso ! 
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BY    ROWLAND    THIRLMERE. 

AN    OLD    MAID. 

0    lovely  bloomed  the  clover- field 
j     Wherein  the  lovers  lay; 
Lip-red  the  fuchsia's  fairy  bells 

Beside  the  twinkling  bay ; 
O,  lovely  flamed  the  poppy  flowers 

Among  the  golden  corn, 
But  silent  through  the  scene  I  passed, 
Forgotten  and  forlorn. 

The  robin  sang  his  thankful  song 

In  cool  autumnal  bowers, 
Fair  children  danced  with  shouts  of  joy, 

I  thought  of  lonely  hours : 
The  lovers  in  their  splendid  youth 

Looked  up, — their  passion  shone, — 
Whilst  perfumes  filled  me  with  a  sense 

Of  youth  for  ever  gone ! 

The  soul  shook  in  my  yearning  heart, — 

Death  bitterer  could  not  be,— 
no  man  ever  kissed  my  lips 

Or  spoke  of  love  to  me : 
My  unborn  children  somewhere  wept, 

I  heard  their  sobs  and  sighs ; 
0,  that  I  might  have  kissed  their  cheeks 

And  gazed  into  their  eyes ! 
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THE    FIRST    OF    AUGUST. 

SING  hey  for  the  jumper  green, 
And  the  mountains  mistily  seen ! 
The  bee  in  the  bell,  the  fern  on  the  fell, 
The  wood-pigeons  cooing  their  love  in  the  dell, 
For  Love  is  the  lord  of  the  scene. 

Sing  ho  for  our  changeable  clime, 

The  rose  of  the  rock  and  the  thyme ! 
The  gold  on  the  hill  you  may  have  at  your  will ! 
Hark!  Waterfalls  there  in  the  shade  of  the  ghyll, — 

Wild  sounds  of  the  world  at  its  prime ! 

Hurrah  for  the  cataracts'  roar, 
As  they  leap  from  the  heathery  moor ! 
There,  arching  their  spray,  like  flowers  in  the  gray, 
Bright  rainbows  are  shining  in  glory  to-day ; 
The  thunderous  battle  is  o'er. 

So,  after  a  tempest  of  tears 

And  passion  that  withers  and  sears,  [scud 

Though  grief  chills  the  blood,  from  the  leaden-hued 
Hope's  rainbow  will  fall  like  a  flower  o'er  the  flood, 

To  banish  our  sorrows  and  fears. 
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THE    GRAPES    OF    YOUTH. 

LIFE  gave  largesse  of  fair  grapes  to  me, 
(Sing  hey  the  blossoms  of  youth  are  sweet ! ) 
Fresh  from  the  gardens  of  Faery, 
Misted  with  vapours  of  Fantasy, 
And  luscious  as  Youth's  grapes  ever  be  : 
(Sing  hey  the  passing  of  love  is  fleet ! ) 

God  whispered, — "  Charily  one  by  one," 

(Sing  hey  the  kisses  of  youth  are  sweet ! ) 
"  Eat  of  that  fruit  in  shade  or  sun, 
So  shall  it  last  till  thy  day  be  done : " 
(Sing  ho  the  pinions  of  love  are  fleet ! ) 

The  proud  sun  opened  the  morning's  gate, 
(Sing  hey  youth's  pulses  do  wildly  beat ! ) 

And  at  noontide  hot  I  seized  and  ate — 

All, — all — with  craving  insatiate : 
(Sing  ho  for  passion  and  fire-winged  feet ! ) 

Then  at  gloaming  time  my  drouth  waxed  sore ; 

(Sing  hey  how  slowly  do  worn  hearts  beat ! ) 
Time  offered  bounty  from  many  a  store, 

God  said,—"  Thou  prodigal,  no  more  1 " 
Him  vainly  ever  1  now  implore ; 

(Sing  hey  how  weary  are  old  men's  feet ! ) 
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THE    CONSTANT    THRUSH. 

rpHERE  lives  a  thrush  that  staunchly  sings 
A  B  [As  if  the  summer  days  were  spring's, 

And  Love  knew  naught  of  pain : 
In  autumn,  too,  his  fervent  psalms 
Make  glad  the  momentary  calms 
When  spring  seems  back  again. 

He  pipes  a  cheerful  note  for  me 
When  I  am  full  of  misery, 

Beneath  the  city-clouds ; 
He  makes  his  life  a  sacrifice 
To  tell  me  of  earth's  paradise 

Remote  from  noisy  crowds. 

Sometimes  I  think,  when  sick  for  joy, 
That  all  the  sweetness  of  the  boy 

Is  gall  within  the  man : 
And  that  my  old  self  lives  apart 
Within  that  poet  thrush's  heart, 

Beyond  Fate's  bitter  ban. 
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THE    RE-AWAKENING. 

sleeping  soul  in  this  intranquil  breast, 
Forgetful  of  past  song  and  song's  delight, 
Lay  trance-bound,  and  the  day  seemed  almost  night ; 
When,  hearing  thy  most  precious  melody, 
I  saw  a  rolling  moorland  and  the  crest 
Of  a  blue  hill,  a  raven's  lofty  flight, 
And  the  grey  splendour  of  the  northern  sea. 

The  scene  took  life  within  my  brain :  I  heard 

More  than  thy  music,  for  I  heard  God  speak : 

"What  gift,"  He  cried,  "is  that  which  thou  dost  seek? — 

The  gift  I  gave  outshines  a  world  of  gold ! " 

Then  with  a  morning  breath  my  spirit  stirred, 

Resolve  ran  flaming  into  either  cheek ; 

"  No  more,"  I  said,  "  shall  I  be  bought  and  sold !  " 

My  soul  awoke  and  opened  wide  her  eyes, 

Spread  venturous  wings,  and  rose  into  the  blue, 

And  like  a  tempest-riding  falcon  flew 

To  thine  abode  among  thy  glorious  peers 

In  earth's  fair,  unsuspected  paradise  ; 

And,  seeing  there  thy  beckoning  smile,  she  knew 

The  tears  within  her  eyes  were  happy  tears. 

Is  not  the  breath  of  Poesy  most  sweet  ? 

More  bright  and  bounteous  are  her  gifts  to  me 

Than  heather  billows  to  the  blithesome  bee 

Dizzy  with  mead  of  the  empurpled  moor ; 

In  happy  mood  she  sits  at  Beauty's  feet 

And  shows  me  wonders  I  alone  may  see, 

All  touched  with  radiance  from  God's  open  door. 
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ACCEPTED. 

I. 

TO-DAY  is  full  of  coming  days : 
Upon  my  infant  empire's  throne 
I  sit  within  a  light  of  praise, 
Alone,  yet  not  alone. 

A  noble  kingdom  now  is  mine, — 
The  fairest  realm  beneath  the  skies : 

That  realm  wherein  her  soul  doth  shine 
In  two  serene  blue  eyes. 

The  gracious  garden  of  her  breast 
Is  mine  :  I  stood  beside  its  door 

And  knocked,  full  weary  for  my  rest, 
And  sorrowful  and  poor. 

She  showed  to  me, — a  soul  forlorn, — 
Her  spirit's  perfect  splendour :  fair 

As  Parian  marble  touched  by  morn 
Her  lovely  features  were. 

Like  sunrise  on  a  milky  rose 

The  fire  that  fell  upon  her  cheeks, 

Or  such  auroral  light  as  glows 
On  solemn  Alpine  peaks. 

How  cold  I  thought  her  once !  No  hint 
She  gave  of  fiery  love  untold ; 

But  flame  lies  hot  within  the  flint 
Although  the  stone  be  cold. 
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The  light  that  shone  upon  her  face 
Fell  from  an  unknown  fairer  sky 

That  domes  the  beatific  place 
Of  love  and  mystery. 


If. 


I  see  the  prints  of  unseen  feet 

That  passed  in  mist  and  morning  dew, — 
The  Spring's, — whose  smiles  are  fair  and  fleet, 

Whose  hours  are  fair  and  few. 


Morn  swung  the  censers  of  the  wood 
In  honour  of  this  golden  hour, 

And  bade  the  poppy  doff  her  hood 
The  hawthorn  break  in  flower. 

Surely  an  unseen  eremite 

Walks  in  this  golden-fretted  gloom 
With  frankincense  of  fir  ?    Delight 

Springs  from  the  rich  perfume. 

The  cuckoo  calls ;  the  bluebells  hang 
Serenely  in  the  Eden-glow ; 

The  adder  has  forgot  her  fang, 
The  ringdove  all  her  woe. 

The  high  hills'  velvet  slopes  enclose 
An  unfamiliar  joy ;  the  wind 

Like  some  mysterious  essence  Hows 
Through  body  and  through  mind. 
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III. 

Mirrored  within  the  liquid  eyes 
Of  cattle  basking  on  the  lea 

Earth  is  an  elfin  paradise, — 
A  pictured  fantasy. 

If  she  were  in  the  mead,  her  grace 
Within  those  orbs  would  be  displayed, 

And  she  would  have  a  fairy  face 
And  seem  a  fairy  maid. 

But  her  dear  eyes  have  no  such  scene 
Reflected  in  their  sunny  deeps ; 

One  face  alone  may  there  be  seen, 
Hid  only  when  she  sleeps. 

IV. 

The  soul  is  fashioned  by  our  thought, 
Our  life  is  fashioned  by  the  soul, 

And  earth's  fair  scenes  are  surely  naught 
But  our  own  selves  made  whole ! 

Creation's  work  is  now  fulfilled 
In  me ;  my  soul  is  made  entire ; 

An  unimagined  zest  has  thrilled 
My  veins,  and  this  new  fire 

Brings  presciences  of  lovely  years 
Within  the  Future's  mystic  womb, 

Untouched  by  grief,  unchilled  by  tears, 
Unshadowed  by  the  tomb. 
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SUMMER    IN    WINTER. 

VTO  honied  blossoms  breathe  to-day, 
No  climbing  roses  court  the  sun ; 
Battalioned  clouds  are  grim  and  grey, 
The  lingering  leaves  fall  one  by  one. 

Yet  summer  dew  is  in  mine  eyes ; 

The  cold  earth  glows  in  splendour  dressed 
My  lady's  blush  has  lit  the  skies 

And  June  awakes  within  my  breast. 

There  is  no  winter  in  this  wind : 

It  is  the  cheerful  harbinger 
Of  happy  months,  when  I  shall  find 

Love,  roses,  summer — all  in  her ! 
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MY    LADY'S    EYES. 

peach  trees  blush,  the  blackbird  calls, 
The  sun  has  lovers'  heat ; 
On  earth  the  spring-tide  fair  and  fleet 
Like  Love's  first  rapture  falls : 
Because  Love's  beauty  never  palls 
The  thrush  sings  loud  and  sweet. 

Now  comes  the  deep  primeval  hue 

To  windy  gulfs  above, — 

The  sheen  that  fills  thine  eyes,  my  love, 
The  glorious  rainy  blue 
Wherein  dear  spirits,  tried  and  true, 

Their  fair  existence  prove. 

Thy  melting  eyes  are  everywhere ! 

As  April  to  the  land 

So  thou  to  me,  when  hand  clasps  hand, — 
An  April  passing  fair  : 
Love's  morning  thrills  me  :  I  would  dare 

The  world  at  thy  command. 

Come  then,  dear  maid,  the  wild  birds  wake, 

Thy  praises  they  must  tell ; 

A  bird's  heart  beats  in  me  as  well : 
Blue  bright  the  dreaming  lake, 
The  leafless,  honeyed  willow-brake 

Is  golden  in  the  dell. 


AT     BALLANTRAE. 

BY  EDMUND   MERCER. 

"  T) ALLANTRAE !  "  The  veriest  whisper  of  the  name 
accidentally  carried  to  my  ears  by  a  spring  evening 
breeze  roused  memories  of  a  roaring  fire,  cosy  chair,  slip- 
pered feet,  a  fat  and  full  tobacco  jar,  and  several  weird 
hours  with  early  numbers  of  Scribnera  Magazine,  whereto 
the  late  Robert  Louis  Stevenson  contributed,  in  instalments, 
one  of  his  most  well-belaboured  stories. 

I  merely  queried,  "  Yes  ? " 

"A  cluster  of  the  tiniest  and  whitest  cottages,"  answered 
my  friend,  "  straggling  along  a  single  mile  of  the  Queen's 
highway  from  Girvan  to  Stranraer,  and  scattering  a 
hundred  yards  on  each  side,  to  the  hills,  to  the  sea." 

"  And  then  ? "  I  asked,  interested. 

"  Half-a-dozen  ruined  castles,  unsurpassed  beauty  of 
scenery,  of  sea,  hill,  wood,  meadow,  and  river;  trout- 
fishing  in  the  Stinchar  (pronounced  "  Stinshar"),  a  char- 
mingly domesticated  hotel,  golf,  and — bounie  lassies !  " 

••  Then  I'll  go 

The  dawn  of  day,  a  little  later  in  the  year,  found  us  in 
altercation  at  Kilmarnock  with  a  dour  Scottish  railway 
official,  who  refused  to  be  bribed,  either  by  threats  or 
siller,  to  allow  our  baggage  in  the  van.  We  must  take  it 
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with  us.  How  could  a  small — a  very  small — compartment 
hold  eight  full-grown  men  and  nineteen  ditto  bags  ? 
Then  we  must  take  two.  Bags  filled  one  third-class 
compartment,  and  we  overflowed  into  a  first.  And  the 
reason  of  all  this  was  made  plain  to  us,  when  the  English 
mail  slid  up  to  the  platform,  and  we  saw  our  guard  in  his 
den — "  which  was  something  between  a  large  bathing 
machine  and  a  very  small  second-class  carriage" — up  to 
his  neck  in  mail  bags. 

We  were  soon  scanning,  with  eager  eyes,  a  succession  of 
golf  links,  Troon,  St.  Nicholas,  Prestwick;  and  tumbled 
out  of  the  train  at  classic  Ayr,  ready  for  bath  and  break- 
fast. Two  hours  to  wait  for  the  Girvan  train  we  occupied 
in  a  sumptuous  meal  at  the  hotel  and  a  ramble  in  the 
little  town,  and  after  another  hour  in  the  train  we  arrived 
at  Girvan,  still  fourteen  miles  from  our  journey's  end.  I 
can't  remember  how  many  flagons  of  ale — the  day  was 
really  very  hot — the  proprietress  of  the  waggonette — (I 
should  say  in  the  vernacular  "machine") — served  out 
to  us  ;  though  I  recollect  that,  after  disposing  of  my 
reckoning,  I  experienced  no  small  difficulty  in  recognising 
our  driver.  It  is  only  fair  to  say  that  this  was  not  the 
effect  of  my  stirrup-cup  ;  for,  while  we  were  fortifying 
ourselves,  that  whilom  ragged,  woe-begone  ostler  had 
washed  his  face,  put  on  a  pair  of  top-boots  with  worn 
bottoms,  donned  a  blue  coat  gorgeously  bespattered  with 
brass  buttons,  and  a  tall  silk  hat  of  the  reign  of — some- 
where about — Queen  Anne,  with  the  nap  carefully 
brushed  in  the  wrong  direction.  I  think  it  must  have 
been  one  of  his  red-letter  days ;  it  could  not  be  often 
that  he  drove  twenty-five  shillings'  worth  of  gentle- 
men, with  free  drinks  and  half-a-crown  for  himself.  I 
have  often  wondered  whether  he  reached  home  with  his 
animals  and  rolling  stock  intact. 
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That  ride  was  the  best  part  of  our  journey,  all  along  the 
sea-coast.  It  was  as  full  of  beauty  as  our  Jehu  was  of  ale 
and  information ;  and  he  was  an  encyclopaedia  of  local  lore, 
and  dilated  upon  all  the  gossip  that  legends  and  other  lies 
had  fastened  to  the  neighbourhood.  When  we  reached 
Gamesloup,  where  the  narrow  road  attaining  its  highest 
point  above  the  shore,  actually  overhanging  it,  and  at  the 
same  time  bending  in  two  curves  like  an  S,  is  a  test  of  the 
coolness  and  skill  of  the  boldest  driver — a  touch  on  the 
wrong  rein,  a  frightened  horse,  a  skidding  wheel,  and 
Ballantrae  may  not  be  reached — he  told  us  this  spot  was 
known  wherever  Scottish  ballads  are  read,  as  "  Fause  Sir 
John's  Loup,"  being  the  scene  of  the  tragedy  hi  the  ballad 
of  "  May  Col  vine  and  Fause  Sir  John."  The  legend  runs 
that  Sir  John,  the  Laird  of  Carleton,  the  ruins  of  whose 
castle  are  still  to  be  seen  higher  up  the  headland,  was  a 
veritable  Bluebeard,  his  pleasure  being  to  marry  bonnie 
lassies  for  their  dowers  and  then  drown  them  in  the  chasm 
at  Gamesloup.  He  succeeded  with  seven  or  eight — the 
versions  vary,  and  one  damsel  more  or  less  does  not  matter 
in  a  ballad — but  with  May,  the  parallel  of  Fatima  in  the 
nursery  story,  his  part  in  the  event,  to  say  the  least  of  it, 
turned  out  unsatisfactory  for  him.  The  manner  of  the 
happening  was  in  this  wise  : — 

"  Loup  aff  the  steed,"  says  fause  Sir  John, 

ur  bridal  bed  ye  see; 
Here  haa  I  drooned  seven  ladies  fair, 
The  eighth  ane  ye  shall  be." 

"  Cast  aff,"  aays  he,  "  your  jewels  fine, 

Cast  aff  your  silken  gown, 
They  are  ower  fine  and  ower  costly 

To  rot  in  the  saut  eea  foam." 

It  was  a  lanesome,  grewsome  place, 

Nae  house  to  it  was  nigh, 
The  fatal  rocks  were  high  and  steep, 

And  nane  could  hear  her  cry. 
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"  0  turu  ye  aboot,  thou  fause  Sir  John, 

And  look  to  the  leaf  o'  the  tree, 
For  it  never  became  a  gentleman 

A  naked  woman  to  see." 

He  turned  himself  straight  round  about 

To  look  to  the  leaf  o'  the  tree  ; 
She  has  twined  her  arms  about  his  waist, 

And  thrown  him  into  the  sea. 

"  Now,  lie  thou  there,  thou  fause  Sir  John, 

Where  ye  thocht  to  lay  me  ; 
Although  ye'd  hae  stripped  me  to  the  skin, 

Your  does  ye  hae  gotten  wi*  thee." 

A  short  distance  from  this  romantic  spot  Bennane  Head 
is  reached,  and  thence  our  eyes  were  brightened  by  the 
sight  of  a  smattering  of  cottages  gleaming  white  in  the 
sun,  and  nestling  in  the  narrow  cradle  between  warm 
green  hillsides  and  a  sleepy  blue  sea.  And  this  is  Ballan- 
rae,  the  "  village  by  the  sea."  We  drove  along  the  only 
street,  known  as  "  The  Street,"  not  on  account  of  postal 
requirements — a  telegraphic  address,  even  unregistered, 
will  find  anyone  actually  in  the  place,  whether  visitor 
or  native — but  merely,  I  suppose,  because  some  title  is 
becoming  in  fit  contrast  to  McSomebody's  Way  or  McSo- 
and-So's  Corner,  or  some  other  passage  too  diminutive  for 
a  dignified  substantive  like  "street."  All  the  public 
buildings  and  pleasure  resorts,  with  the  exception  of  the 
Manse,  the  Tennis  Courts,  and  the  sea-shore,  are  situated 
in  The  Street.  The  Golf  House  first,  then  the  Coast- 
guard's cottage  ;  the  Hotel  close  by,  flanking  conveniently 
the  Police  Station,  whose  terrors  are  mollified  by  a  mass  of 
flowers,  A  little  way  on,  next  to  the  smallest  cemetery  I 
ever  saw,  is  the  Established  Kirk,  crowned  by  the  public 
clock — a  piebald  curiosity  with  faces  of  varying  com- 
plexion, two  white,  two  black.  Opposite  are  the  Bank  and 
the  Post  Office.  A  few  yards  away  the  Free  Kirk  over- 
looks the  Bowling  Green,  on  the  far  side  of  which  the 
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ruins  of  Ardstincher  Castle  command  the  whole  neigh- 
bourhood, and  the  street,  a  quarter  mile  long,  ends  at  the 
Stincher  Bridge.  Here  you  may  begin  to  catch  trout, 
provided  you  are  duly  licensed  by  competent  authority, 
and  possess  sufficient  experience,  patience,  and  strength 
to  land  a  speckled  beauty  large  enough  not  to  be  mistaken 
for  bait. 

Our  arrival  in  the  village  was  a  public  event,  at  any 
rate  for  the  crowd  of  bare-legged  laddies  who  jostled  one 
another  around  our  machine  as  it  drew  up  at  the  sign  of 
the  "  King's  Arms,"  with  unabashed  curiosity  and  both 
eyes  on  business ;  for  is  it  not  an  axiom  of  paramount 
importance  to  caddies  that  wherever  there  are  golf-bags, 
there  also  are  bawbees  ?  and  does  not  every  Scottish  laddie 
know  for  a  primal  truth  that  every  Saxon  who  comes  to 
Scotland  has  "  mair  siller  than  sense  "  ?  from  which  I,  with 
a  memory  of  a  lovely  country,  altogether  dissent     Our 
door  was  therefore  picketed  by  these  urchins  all  dinner- 
time.    Some,  indeed,  preferred  to  lean  against  the  grocer's 
opposite,  in  a  variety  of  picturesque  attitudes,  in  order  to 
forecast  our  pecuniary  probabilities  through  the    open 
window  of  the  dining-room.     They  were  a  handsome  batch 
of  laddies — physical  comeliness  is  a  feature  at  Ball  untrue— 
and  many  bore  the  proudest  names.    "Claud," for  instance, 
though  he  was  a  gentleman,  and,  perhaps,  a  "  richt  gude 
gowfer,"  and  could,  doubtless,  have  given  a  better  account 
of  his  doings  on  the  links  with  one  club  than  some  of  us 
with  half  a  dozen.     He  caddied  for  the  love  of  the  game, 
and  booked  only  by  the  week.    Jock  Mitchell,  on  the  other 
hand,  economically  clad  in  a  straw  hat,  a  jersey,  a  pair  of 
very  short  breeks,  and  his  own  brown  skin  tanned  to  the 
consistency  of  leather,  would  caddy  for  a  round  for  any 
price  from  "twu  bawbees  uppards."    Remuneration  of  a 
silver  sixpence  had  such  an  impression  on  his  young  mind 
16 
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that  he  was  emboldened  to  waylay  me  at  dusk  with,  "  If 
ye  please,  sir,  arr  ye  gaun  gowfin'  the  morrn  ? "  "  What ! 
on  the  Sabbath,  Jock  ? "  "  Na,  sir,  no'  o'  the  Sawbath — o' 
Monda' morrn  ?"  "But  you  are  going  to  school."  "  Na, 
sir,  ma  mither  says  I'm  no'  tae  gae  tae  schule  gin  I  can 
gae  caddy  in'.  Saxpence  is  saxpence  i'  Ballantrae." 
Another  of  the  fraternity  rejoiced  in  the  magnificent  name 
of  William  Wallace,  otherwise  and  mostly,  just  "  Wullie." 
He  wore  clothes  that  had  evidently  belonged  to  some 
ancestor  not  so  remote  as  his  great  forbear,  but  fitting  him 
quite  as  well  as  his  name ;  and  carried  our  clubs  with  a 
countenance  sullen  and  severe,  as  though  he  were  saying, 
"To  what  base  uses  have  I  descended!  Imagine  me — 
William  Wallace,  the  terror  of  the  English-^caddyin'  for 
a  hated  Southron !  "  It  was  of  him — though  I  fancy  the 
story  to  be  apocryphal — that  Alec  Tait,  the  smith,  one 
morning,  after  "  Gude  morrn  tae  ye,"  said  that  "  a  Saxon 
was  here  the  last  summer,  and  Wullie  Wallace  was  his 
caddy.  He  drove  his  firrst  ba'  tae  the  sea-shorre,  an'  then 
he  speired  at  Wullie,  "Hoo  farr  is't  roond,  laddie?" 
"  Weel,  sir,  when  Maister  Macalister  gaes  roond,  it's  aboot 
foor  mile,  but  the  gait  ye're  gaun  it'll  be  abune  ten  ! " 

"  Ballantrae,"  says  a  local  guide-book,  "  is  a  nice,  breezy, 
clean-swept,  widely-scattered  village  of  some  800  in- 
habitants, once  solely  intent  on  catching  fish,  now  also 
intent  on  catching  '  saut- water  folk.'  Consequently,  it  has 
golf  links,  lawn  tennis  courts,  and  bowling  greens,  with  a 
public  clock,  library,  and  reading  room."  The  author, 
wisely  I  think,  omits  all  mention  of  the  two  Kirks, 
possibly  through  fear  of  appalling  the  weary  city  man, 
who,  when  taking  holiday  from  the  daily  round  and 
common  task,  includes  "  Church  "  in  the  forefront  of  the 
duties  that  may  joyfully  be  dispensed  with.  Each  Kirk  is 
more  than  large  enough  to  minister  to  the  spiritual  needs 
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of  all  the  people  that  can  possibly  be  housed  in  Ballantrae 
at  any  one  time.  Both  hold  services  every  Sabbath 
morning,  but,  although  they  are  to  some  extent  rivals,  they 
yield  alternate  afternoons  to  each  other  in  a  most  gracious 
and  tolerant  manner,  because  of  the  sparsity  of  congre- 
gation, and  presumably,  a  corresponding  modesty  in  the 
collections.  The  guide  unaccountably  forgets  the  most 
important  institution  in  the  village,  "The"  Hotel.  A 
briskly-governed  little  hostelry,  where  the  perfume  of 
lavender  prevails  over  that  of  alcohol ;  where  one  break- 
fasts, among  other  dainties,  on  Sandy  M'Tavish's  herrings 
within  a  half-hour  of  their  leaving  the  sea,  and  whose 
salmon,  flounder,  and  turbot  are  brought  to  table  almost 
too  fresh ;  where,  at  least,  a  pint  of  Ayrshire  cream,  as 
thick  as  custard,  and  a  dish  of  honey,  accompany  every 
meal ;  where  one  does  not  eat  mere  bread,  but  rolls  and 
scones  and  baps  and  bannocks  and  biscuits  and  cakes  hot 
from  the  oven ;  and  where  the  eggs  are  as  fresh  as  the 
fish — "  We  lays  'em  oorsels"  explained  the  maid.  We 
did  not  envy  Friar  Tuck  or  even  Lucullus  ;  they  couldn't 
"gowf  "  after  breakfast. 

lantrae  is  still  primitive,  and  therefore  wholesome 
and  interesting  in  various  ways.  I  was  told,  apologetically, 
that  the  conveniences  for  bathing  were  primitive.  Experi- 
ment showed  me  but  one  convenience,  and  that  more 
primitive  than  mankind  himself — the  boundless,  eternal 
sea.  There  was  not  another.  Of  all  "  machines  "  (which 
in  the  Ballantrae  tongue  means  all  wheeled  concerns,  from 
a  brougham  to  a  mangle)  that  Ballantrae  can  produce—- 
and it  can  offer  a  wonderful  and  extensive  variety — it 
stops  short  at  a  bathing-machine ;  a  vehicle,  that,  for  my 
part,  I  regard  as  rather  an  inconvenience.  One  can 
here  plunge  into  the  water  without  a  preliminary  inspection 
of  innumerable  contusions  produced  by  a  ride  in  a  peri- 
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patetic  torture-chamber  such  as  English  respectability 
considers  necessary.  All  that  is  needed  at  Ballantrae  is 
that  you  choose  some  clean,  soft,  dry  spot  on  the  seashore 
to  pack  your  clothes  in,  and  slide  incontinently  into  the 
breakers.  You  will  offend  against  no  law,  divine  or  local, 
and  may,  without  fear  of  punishment  by  any  authority, 
even  advertise  the  fact  of  your  bath.  The  utmost  penalty 
you  may  incur — and  it  is,  I  believe,  indeed  a  penance  to 
a  shy  man — may  be  that  your  next  bath  will  be  witnessed 
by  a  small  congregation,  who,  tempted  by  the  coolth  of 
your  splashing,  may  bear  you  merry  company. 

Another  convenience  the  village  is  fortunately  short  of  is 
a  gas-works.  I  think  it  will  continue  to  be  short,  as  there  is 
some  talk  of  the  authorities  striding  at  once  from  paraffin 
and  tallow  to  electricity.  They  have  just  completed  a 
sewage  scheme,  about  which  many  curious  pre-typographic 
placards,  written  in  copying  ink  on  foolscap,  were  to  be 
seen  adorning  many  walls  and  gables.  Water,  another 
convenience,  is  supplied  to  the  majority  of  the  inhabitants 
through  outdoor  taps — about  one  tap  to  every  two  rows  of 
cottages.  One  fortunate  row,  by  no  means  an  aristocratic 
one,  is  blessed  with  a  small  well,  sunk  in  the  greensward 
which  occupies  the  place  of  a  footpath  on  the  Queen's  high- 
way. Every  Monday — the  village  washing-day — the  female 
populace  "  to  a  man  "  revels  in  soapsuds.  At  the  row  with 
the  well  the  kitchen  boiler  is  built  outside,  over  an  open 
brick  fireplace.  There  is  thus  plenty  of  space  in  which  to 
cleanse  and  scour,  and  no  one  can  complain  of  wet  floors, 
or  dinners  flavoured  with  Hudson's  Dry.  The  "  dollying  " 
is  not  done  with  hands.  To  quote  "Waverley" — "two 
bare-legged  damsels,  each  standing  in  a  capacious  tub, 
performed  with  their  feet  the  office  of  a  patent  washing- 
machine."  And  particularly  well  did  they  succeed,  from 
the  look  of  the  blankets  and  linen  bleaching  on  the  hedge 
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across  the  way  and  the  wall  of  the  kailyard,  a  luxury,  I 
should  say  necessity,  that  even  the  poorest  cottager  has. 
To  judge  by  the  men's  Sunday  hats — many  of  which  seem 
to  be  heirlooms — it  might  be  supposed  that  fashion  is  also 
primitive.  It,  however,  does  reach  the  village,  and  in  good 
time  too — the  pink  post-cart,  with  its  driver,  who  dresses 
like  a  vaquero,  acting  as  Mercury.  The  lassies,  most  of 
them  pretty  and  all  of  them  shapely,  are  too  fond  of  golf, 
swimming,  fishing,  the  open  air,  liberty,  and  convenience 
generally,  to  be  hampered  by  the  decrees  of  London  and 
Paris  in  the  way  of  clothing;  albeit  some  modicum  of 
womanly  pride  keeps  them  in  touch  with  the  latest  ideas, 
even  in  bathing  costumes. 

The  neighbourhood  of  Ballantrae  is  rich  in  romantic, 
historic,  and  literary  association.  In  a  day's  march  you 
can  visit  as  many  as  six  fragmentary  castles.  Carleton  has 
been  already  mentioned  as  the  residence  of  "  Fause  Sir 
John."  It  was  also  that  of  a  later  and  better  laird,  to 
whom  Samuel  Rutherfurd  addressed  many  of  his  famous 
letters.  Ardstinchar,  in  Ballantrae,  is  the  largest  of  the  ruins, 
ami  was  once  the  chief  mansion  of  the  Bargany  Kennedys, 
of  whom  tradition  says  brave  May  Col  vine  was  one,  and 
Ardstinchar  her  home.  It  is  also  around  this  castle  that  part 
of  the  interest  of  Mr.  Crockett's  new  story,  "  The  Grey  Man 
of  Auchendrayne,"  centres.  Another  once  important  castle, 
associated  with  the  Covenanters,  is  that  of  Knockdolian, 
near  to  which,  in  the  little  farmhouse  of  Knockdow,  Peden 
the  Prophet  was  hiding  when  arrested  and  taken  to  the 
Bass.  A  world-famous  historical  personage — the  Devil — 
has  also  left  behind  him  mementos  of  a  time  when  he  was 
more  thought  of,  because  more  in  evidence,  than  at  present, 
in  this  place.  On  the  Girvan  road,  our  aforesaid  driver 
pointed  out  the  very  spot  where  he  was  exorcised  by  the 
parson  of  Colmonell,  Bible  in  hand,  and  fled  to  Ireland 
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(where  he  was  very  busy  for  a  generation  or  two),  excava- 
ting his  way  through  a  ledge  of  rock  in  his  first  fright.  A 
short  distance  away  we  were  also  shown  a  curious  formation 
of  rocks,  which  the  country  people  positively  know — how, 
I  cannot  say — to  be  the  track  of  the  infernal  navvy's 
wheelbarrow.  I  willingly  accept  this  explanation,  as  these 
same  folk  are  so  well  acquainted  with  Burns  and  his  works. 
At  Ballantrae  your  quotations  from  the  poems  of  that 
genius  must  be  letter-perfect  if  you  would  not  have  even 
the  humblest  villager  regard  you  as  positively  illiterate. 
He  is  proud  of  his  "Robin,"  who,  in  that  famous  song, 
"My  Nannie,  0,"  names  Ballantrae's  bonnie  river  in  its 
first  line — 

Behind  yon  hills  where  Stinchar  flows.* 

Ballantrae  itself  is  responsible  for  the  title  only  of  the 
late.  Mr.  Stevenson's  story,  "The  Master  of  Ballantrae," 
If  local  wisdom  is  to  be  relied  upon,  you  will  be  far  wide 
of  your  mark  should  you  search  in  the  immediate  district 
for  that  uncertain  and  unsatisfactory  pigment  the  appraisers 
of  literary  art  provincialise  as  "  local  colour."  I  did  not 
go  in  quest  of  it,  recollecting  that  the  Duries  family  lived 
on  Solway  shore  and  not  on  the  Ayrshire  coast.  I  did, 
however,  unearth  an  account  of  two  ladies  from  the  south, 
who,  after  vainly  spending  a  couple  of  days  rambling  round 
the  neighbourhood,  and  setting  agog  the  curiosity  of  the 
village,  enquired  at  the  Post  Office  for  "  a  family  of  the 
name  of  Duries."  "  There's  nane  o'  the  name  here  at  a'," 
replied  the  presiding  genius  (from  whose  pretty  lips  I  had 
this  authentic  and  veracious  narrative),  "  an'  there  never 
was  in  truth.  P'r'aps  it's  Robert  Stevenson's  story  ye're 
thinkin'  o'  ?  Well— he  didna'  write  it  specially  aboot  this 
toun,  but  only  ca'd  it  what  he  did  oot  o'  compliment  to 
Andrew  Lang,  who  cam'  here  for  the  gowf." 

*  See  Mr.  Andrew  Lang's  latest  edition  of  Burns. 
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I  have  hesitated  to  describe  the  lovely  scenery  of  this 
region,  because,  to  a  great  extent,  that  has  been  already 
accomplished  by  a  far  more  sympathetic  mind  and  skilful 
pen  than  mine.  For  the  true  atmosphere  and  aroma  of 
the  Carrick  country  I  am  willingly  content  to  refer  you  to 
Mr.  George  Milner's  delightful  "  Studies  of  Nature  on  the 
Coast  of  Arran,"  an  island  we  looked  for  every  sundown. 
The  most  beautiful  view  in  my  remembrance,  among  a 
thousand,  is  one  from  the  Links — a  picture  of  the  gorgeous 
purple  pyramid  of  Ailsa  Craig  in  a  silver  sea,  with  Arran, 
the  "sleeping  monarch,"  and  the  hills  of  Cantire  on  the 
horizon,  silhouetted  on  a  background  of  gold  and  crimson, 
a  certain  presage  of  halcyon  weather. 

Ballantrae  owns  no  promenade,  no  park,  no  pier,  nor 
indeed  any  of  the  devices  employed  at  so  many  English 
seaside  villages  to  inveigle  tired  mankind  into  further 
weariness  of  soul  and  body.  But  it  is  in  the  heart  of  a 
lovely  country  of  hill  and  dale,  river  and  sea.  If  you  love 
Nature,  you  will  see  her  here  unsullied.  If  you  love  man- 
kind, you  will  find  him  here  near  to  Nature's  heart,  with 
his  best  characteristics  and  worst  faults  all  unhidden.  If 
you  love  excitement,  there  are,  as  I  mentioned  earlier, 
golf-links,  tennis-courts,  bowling-greens,  library  and  read- 
ing-room, and  a  public  clock.  And  if  none  of  these  advan- 
tages— especially  the  clock — can  give  your  jaded  soul 
respite  from  the  cares  of  commerce,  then  will  you  be 
indeed  dull  at  Ballantrae. 


AMATEUE      ACTING. 

BY   A.    N.    MONKHOUSE. 

ONE  of  the  most  brilliant,  if  perhaps  the  most  paradoxi- 
cal, of  dramatic  critics  has  declared  that  it  is  the 
amateur  to  whom  we  must  look  for  the  salvation  of  the  art 
of  the  theatre.  A  performance  of  "  The  Comedy  of  Errors," 
by  the  Elizabethan  Stage  Society,  was  the  immediate  cause 
of  this  pronouncement,  but  to  readers  of  Mr.  Bernard 
Shaw's  weekly  article  in  the  Saturday  Review  it  comes  as 
no  surprise.  There  are,  of  course,  several  grades  or  varie- 
ties of  amateur  acting  which  cannot  be  distinctly  defined. 
We  are  not  now  concerned  with  the  performance,  by  a 
Christmas  party,  of  a  farce  or  a  sentimental  comedy  got 
up  to  while  away  the  winter  evenings.  Nor,  indeed, 
are  we  concerned  with  what  may  be  considered  the 
regular  amateurs — companies  which  reach  sometimes 
a  respectable  standard  of  technical  competence,  and 
which  have  at  least  a  sincere  love  for  the  para- 
phernalia of  the  profession — the  character-study,  the 
well-made  play,  the  cur  tain- tableau,  make-up,  wigs,  foot- 
lights, and  the  rest.  They  play  "The  Ladies'  Battle," 
"Caste,"  "Sweet  Lavender" — a  variety  of  pieces  which 
professionals  might  be  supposed  to  have  exhausted — and 
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play  them  sometimes  quite  efficiently.  Their  success  is 
measured  commonly  by  the  nearness  of  their  approach  to 
their  professional  comrades ;  their  essays  are,  indeed,  in  a 
profession  rather  than  in  an  art.  Upon  the  life  and  pro- 
gress of  dramatic  art  they  have,  it  need  hardly  be  said, 
little  effect,  though  it  is  possible  that  such  training  as  they 
obtain  may  prompt  them  to  demand  from  professional 
actors  the  maintenance  of  a  certain  standard  of  technical 
accomplishment.  But  the  actors  of  whom  I  wish  to  write, 
and  who  exist,  I  suppose,  rather  in  posse  than  in  ease,  will 
not  be  content  to  follow  in  the  wake.  If  they  do  not  aspire 
to  lead  they  will,  at  least,  claim  the  right  to  a  separate 
existence.  They  will  rush  in  where  angels  fear  to  tread; 
if  the  mounting  of  a  piece  deters  Mr.  Irving,  they  will  play 
it  without  scenery;  if  Mr.  Tree  rejects  a  character  as 
beyond  the  scope  of  make-up,  they  will  play  it  without 
make-up.  They  need  stick  at  nothing  when  once  they 
have  recognised  that  London  successes  are  to  be  avoided, 
and  that,  if  they  cannot  compete  with  the  professional  on 
his  own  ground,  his  ground  is,  after  all,  only  a  small  and 
scanty  patch  in  the  great  field  of  art.  And  let  them  not 
be  discouraged  by  technicalities  which  it  is  difficult  to 
acquire.  Some  people  insist  that  an  actor  should  be  able  to 
move  gracefully  and  to  speak  distinctly.  These  accomplish- 
ments, useful  and  desirable  as  they  are,  are  sometimes  actu- 
ally elevated  to  the  rank  of  essentials.  The  essential  is,  surely, 
that  the  actor  should  by  any  means  be  capable  of  expres- 
sing something  of  the  dramatist  in  terms  of  his  own  nature. 
A  dull  person  may  walk  and  speak  admirably,  but  his 
capacity  to  touch  us  is  limited  by  his  dulness.  There  is 
no  hope,  no  possibility  in  him ;  training  in  stock  com] 
for  years,  traditions  of  the  stage  for  centuries,  merely 
deepen  his  dulness.  Whereas,  an  actor  may  move  on 
crutches;  he  may  not  articulate  a  word  distinctly;  if  he 
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has  imagination,  it  will  out ;  if  he  has  intelligence,  he  will 
display  it.  Here  are  the  essential  things — intelligence  and, 
at  the  best,  imagination,  and  they  are  not  confined  to 
trained  actors.  Let  us  have  grace  and  clearness  by  all 
means,  yet  it  may  be  remembered  that  awkwardness  is 
often  the  sign  of  something  other  than  the  common — it 
may  be,  higher  than  the  common.  The  world  is  moved  by 
the  men  and  women  who  have  not  been  too  highly  trained. 

And  let  it  be  remembered,  too,  that  the  technique  of 
acting  is  not  analogous  to  that  of  painting,  even  of  literature. 
We  are  all  acting,  all  day  long  ;  some  better  than  others. 
Acting  is  not  insincerity  ;  it  is  full  and  delicate  expression. 
We  know  the  good  actors  whom  we  meet  every  day. 
They  say  the  word  with  the  right  emphasis  ;  they  give  the 
indication  without  stress ;  their  anger  moves  us,  their 
applause  elates  us,  for  they  are  measured ;  they  do  what 
they  try  to  do.  They  are  amateurs ;  they  love  acting 
because  they  love  an  ordered  and  expressive  life. 

My  appeal  is  to  them,  if  appeal  it  may  be  called.  Their 
lives  may  become  infinitely  interesting  if  they  will,  from 
time  to  time,  idealise  their  parts.  The  real  delights  of 
acting  are  something  more  than  the  attraction  of  the  stage. 
It  is  not  the  mere  Bohemianism,  the  glare  of  the  footlights, 
the  sawdust  and  the  paint  that  make  up  the  attraction. 
Rather,  may  we  not  believe,  it  is  the  craving  of  the  artist 
to  work  in  the  material  near  at  hand ;  the  eternal  fascination 
of  make-believe.  The  amateur  need  not — should  not — 
regard  the  elaboration  of  a  complex,  costly  paraphernalia. 
He  must  not  fritter  himself  away  in  such  things,  but 
aspire  to  penetrate  to  the  essence.  Grandiose  effects, 
stage  diablerie,  limelight  tragedy  have  always  been  beyond 
his  scope  ;  at  his  boldest  he  has  attempted  the  sword  and 
cloak.  These  things,  and  many  more,  are  extraneous. 
The  amateur  of  the  future  may  find  satisfaction  in  speaking 
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scraps  of  dialogue  to  a  responsive  friend  over  the  fire  of 
an  evening.  They  may  try  them  this  way  or  that,  with  no 
thought  of  a  garish  public  performance,  but  with  the  desire 
to  produce,  to  accentuate,  to  refine.  Their  art  will  be 
something  delicate  and  intimate,  a  means  for  closer  com- 
munion, a  personal  expression,  an  attempt  at  a  closer 
apprehension,  a  deepening  of  life.  To  play  the  variations 
on  a  mood,  even  on  an  attitude,  would,  it  may  be  said, 
give  the  rein  to  affectation.  Well,  there  is  the  danger  of 
affectation  in  everything  but  sheer  dulness,  and  affectation 
bears  this  relation  to  sincerity  that  it  at  least  implies  an 
effort.  Of  course,  it  will  be  understood  that  this  is  a 
particular  and  narrow  development  that  we  are  considering. 
I  do  not  commit  myself  to  more  than  somewhat  vague 
suggestions ;  that  it  may  be  possible  to  assume  dramatic 
relations  and  to  develop  them  with  extemporised  speech, 
and  that  dramatic  literature  may  be  interpreted  or 
illuminated  without  accessories.  For  it  is  possible  to 
conceive  a  dialogue  of  untrained  actors,  with  no  alarums 
and  excursions,  no  moppings  of  the  brow,  no  bellowings  of 
the  robust  tragical,  that  would  yet  be  interesting.  It  is 
not  necessary  for  dramatic  action  that  the  furniture  should 
be  disturbed.  The  human  voice  is  a  delicate  instrument, 
but  an  effective  one  ;  gesture  may  be  confined  within 
narrow  limits  without  losing  anything  of  its  expressiveness. 
And  to  give  value  to  dialogue  needs  little  special  training 
for  people  of  temperament  and  culture. 

It  may  be  that  this  is  not  a  florid  picture,  nor  is  it  a 
convincingly  comfortable  one — a  couple  of  amateurs 
giving  a  graduated  expression  to  the  crudities  of  other 
amateurs — for  decidedly  the  amateurs  must  write  plays 
too.  It  might— nay,  it  must— produce  some  hideous 
results.  But  if  we  create  the  monster,  could  it  not  be 
destroyed,  if  necessary,  by  robust  criticism  ?  Every 
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development  has  its  risks  and  its  disadvantages.  It  would 
be  something  to  lighten  the  burden  of  life  for  a  class 
upon  whom  it  bears  hardly,  for  many  persons  of  refine- 
ment take  little  mental  exercise  of  a  joyous  or  spontaneous 
kind.  Let  them  occasionally  relax  their  efforts  to  accom- 
plish work  of  lasting  value.  It  would  be  something  to 
produce  a  finer  quality  of  froth,  and  it  seems  only  fair 
that  superior  persons  should  get  some  fun  out  of  their 
superiority — that  they  should  have  a  little  amusement 
worthy  of  their  capacities — that  they  should  at  once 
relax  and  expand.  To  cultivate  the  fantastical  without 
committing  ourselves  to  practical  foolishness —to  per- 
petuate and  to  develop  the  best  of  childhood — all  this  lies 
within  the  region  of  a  possible  make-believe.  Why  must 
we  wait  for  the  ponderous  dramatist,  the  tyrannical  stage- 
manager,  when  all  our  fancies  and  all  our  emotions  wait  for 
us  to  extemporise  ?  A  fine  and  delicate  art  is  at  our 
door,  and  we  persist  in  our  sad  seriousness,  our  numbing 
disquisitions.  What  a  barren  egotism  is  that  of  the 
man  who  is  content  to  be  merely  himself.  He  fears 
the  exploration  of  his  own  possibilities,  and  trembles  for 
the  dogmas  of  his  sincerities.  To  attempt  the  assumption 
of  new  qualities  of  character,  to  explore  the  depths,  and  to 
agitate  the  surface,  to  enter  into  many  moods  and  many 
thoughts  might  be  a  step  towards  universal  brotherhood ; 
it  would  be,  at  least,  an  interesting  kind  of  psychical 
research,  with  curious  goblins » of  its  own.  There  are 
great  artistic  capabilities  among  us  that  are  hardly  used. 
The  woman  who  dresses  well  has  the  instinct  of  an  artist, 
and  is  moving  on  lines  parallel  to  the  fine  arts ;  in  most 
cases  never,  unhappily,  to  meet  them.  And  art,  once  a 
fashion,  if  really  apprehended,  should  be  capable  of 
holding  its  own.  It  is  really  more  interesting  than  many 
things  we  do — than  reading  the  newspaper,  collecting 
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stamps  or  first  editions ;  I  firmly  believe  that  it  is  more 
interesting  than  whist  or  chess.  And  why  are  the  English, 
then,  so  inartistic  a  nation?  Is  it  because  we  confuse 
art  with  its  more  laborious  manifestations — its  picture 
galleries,  its  volumes  in  prose  and  verse,  its  Shakesperean 
revivals  ?  We  want  some  fresh  conventions — conventions 
less  elaborate  —  that  may  give  the  spirit  without  the 
burdensome  pre-occupation  with  the  letter.  It  should  be 
possible  to  play  "Shylock"  in  a  billycock  hat,  or  in  no 
hat  at  all,  and  yet  to  get  to  the  heart  of  the  matter ;  if 
the  managers  of  the  Independent  Theatre  cannot  put 
"  Little  Eyolf "  or  "  The  Wild  Duck"  before  us  we  should 
play  them  for  ourselves.  Of  course  there  will  be  incon- 
gruities, but  people  who  are  revolted  by  incongruities  are 
hopeless.  Set  a  fool  before  a  picture,  or  give  him  a  novel, 
and  he  searches  for  incongruities.  The  average  play-goer 
wants  a  play  "  well  put  on  the  stage,"  the  actors  to  "  look 
the  character,"  to  "  hold  the  stage,"  to  speak  distinctly,  to 
walk  naturally,  to  fall  gracefully,  to  rend  the  general  ear 
with  horrid  speech;  he  wants  to  be  astounded,  carried 
away,  convulsed,  tickled,  confused,  dazzled.  Perhaps  he 
does  not  regard — perhaps  he  does  not  know — the  glow  of 
satisfaction,  the  lifting  of  the  heart,  when  the  actor,  by  an 
unstressed  phrase,  brings  home  to  them  who  wait  for  it 
the  truth  and  art  of  the  matter. 

But  all  this,  wo  shall  be  told,  is  not  Shakespeare. 
Some  people  seem  to  think  that  dramatic  art  is  synony- 
mous with  resuscitations  of  Shakespeare.  Really,  to 
them,  Shakespeare  is  merely  a  weight  on  the  imagination. 
No  one  whose  admiration  is  of  any  value  will  regard  him 
as  constituting  a  "  no  thoroughfare  "  in  dramatic  art.  No 
art  can  be  in  a  healthy  state  that  leaves  no  room  for 
enthusiasm,  and  enthusiasm  languishes  where  there  is  no 
room  for  development. 
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From  time  to  time  we  are  called  upon  to  attend  these 
Shakespearean  revivals — revivals  !  he  was  not  dead  save 
to  his  fellows  of  the  stage — and  it  seems  to  be  a  point  of 
honour  and  good  citizenship  to  admire  them  indiscrimi- 
nately. There  is  frequently  much  that  is  good  in  such 
performances.  It  is  good  to  hear  the  great  names  in  the 
chronicle  plays ;  to  see  the  famous  devices  ;  to  catch  some 
glimpse  of  the  great  historic  pageant ;  to  hear  the  positive 
sound  of  noble  and  familiar  lines ;  to  realise,  however 
roughly,  something  of  the  forms  and  trappings  of  Shake- 
speare's imaginings.  But  how  futile  and  how  ridiculous  it 
is  to  assume  that  the  popular  success  of  one  of  Shake- 
speare's plays  implies  interest  and  appreciation  of  the  best 
kind — to  assume,  as  is  common,  that  an  audience  which 
does  not  know  the  difference  between  verse  and  prose  can 
receive  from  an  actor  who  speaks  verse  as  prose  a  kind  of 
mystic  exhalation  of  the  true  spirit.  There  is,  indeed, 
embedded  in  the  tragedy  of  "  Macbeth  "  a  tolerable  melo- 
drama; the  great  comic  character  of  Falstaff  provides 
some  effective  rough-and-tumble  fun;  and  to  such  acci- 
dental circumstances  as  these  we  owe  the  pleasing  illusion 
that  Shakespeare  is  for  the  people,  that  the  knowledge 
and  insight  earned  by  long  years  of  faithful  work  and 
loving  study  are  yet  at  the  command  of  any  man  who 
drops  in  from  the  street.  I  would  not  depreciate  the 
practitioners  of  an  art  that  gives  me  so  much  pleasure  as 
the  art  of  acting,  but  I  declare  my  belief  that  two  or  three 
amateurs — lovers  of  verse,  persons  of  delicacy  and  tempera- 
ment— could  get  more  of  the  essence  and  of  the  variety  from 
a  play  of  Shakespeare's  in  fireside  readings  than  from  any 
of  these  so-called  revivals.  Certain  broad  effects  they  could 
not  get,  nor  the  illuminating  flashes  which  we  look  for 
from  an  actor  of  surprising  genius  like  Mr.  Irving.  Mean- 
while, there  can  be  no  harm  in  an  occasional  public  per- 
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formance  by  our  refined  and  exotic  amateurs,  if  they  are 
so  minded.  A  good  fiasco  may  be  better  than  a  facile 
succesa  The  rise  of  a  tradition  of  the  love  of  art,  apart 
from  commercial  developments  and  from  personal  ambi- 
tion, may  do  something  to  mitigate  the  immense  difficul- 
ties of  isolated  endeavour.  To  make  a  passable  imitation 
of  some  prominent  actor,  to  die  picturesquely  under  lime- 
light ;  to  endeavour  to  pluck  out  the  heart  of  the  mystery 
from  the  "Ladies' Battle,"  may  ultimately,  it  may  be  believed, 
become  legitimate  subjects  for  ridicule.  The  amateur 
actor  will  be  recognised  as  a  student  and  not  as  a  poser. 
His  impulsion  will  be  the  love  of  dramatic  art  and  not  of 
glory.  He  has  always  had  his  enthusiasms,  but  they  have 
been  too  easy.  When  he  plays  Othello,  he  does  indeed 
black  himself  all  over.  Some  day  he  will  not  shrink  from 
the  perpetual  hair  shirt  of  the  artist. 

And  the  stage — the  great  rough,  popular,  living  institu- 
tion, which  seems  remote  from  our  peevish,  finicking 
refinements— the  stage  will  some  day  answer  to  his 
peremptory  demands. 
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BY  THOMAS  DERBY. 

If  music  and  sweet  poetry  agree, 
As  they  must  needs,  the  sister  and  the  brother, 
Then  must  the  love  be  great  'twixt  thee  and  me, 
Because  thou  lov'st  the  one,  and  I  the  other. 
Dowland  to  thee  is  dear,  whose  heavenly  touch 
Upon  the  lute  doth  ravish  human  sense  ; 
Spenser  to  me,  whose  deep  conceit  is  such, 
As,  passing  all  conceit,  needs  no  defence. 
Thou  lov'st  to  hear  the  sweet  melodious  sound 
That  Pho3bus'  lute,  the  queen  of  music,  makes  ; 
And  I  in  deep  delight  am  chiefly  drowned, 
Whenas  himself  to  singing  he  betakes. 

One  god  is  god  of  both,  as  poets  feign  ; 

One  knight  loves  both,  and  both  in  thee  remain. 

"  Passionate  Pilgrim. 


I 


Andante. 


NOW,     OH    NOW,    I    NEEDS     MUST    PART. 

(From  Dowland's  First  Book  of  Songs,  1597.) 


:ti: 


Now,  Oh  now  I  needs  must  part,  Part 

While  I  live  I  needs  must  love ;  Love 

Dear,  when  I  from  thee  am  gone,  Gone 

While  I  live  I  needs  must  love,  Love 


ing 
lives 
are 
lives 
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-»   _    -  i   -'      n ni 


though   I  ab  -  sent  mourn, 

not    when  life       is     gone, 

all      my  joys     at    once ! 

not    when  life       is     gone, 


Ab  -  sence  can      no     joy  im- 

N«w     at    last  des  -  pair  doth 

I      loved  thee  and    thee  a- 

N"\\     at    last  des-  pair  doth 


part,          Joy  once  fled  . .  can  ne'er  re  -  turn, 
prove,        Lovedi-vi  -   -  dedlov-eth 


:  r    vo 


In  whose  love 
Love  di  -  vi  - 


I     joyed 
dec!  lov-eth 


turn'     \ 
none.       ) 

no^e      } 


Sad   des  -  pair  doth 
And    al-though  your 


drive    me   hence, 
sight    I      leave, 


That  des-pair    un-kind-ness  sends, 
Sight  whereiu    my  joys  do      lie, 


If    that 
Till  that 


part  -  ing    be     of  -  fence, 
Death  do    sense  be  •  reave, 


It     is    she  .  .  which  then  of  -  fends. 
Ne  -  ver  shall .  .  af  -  fee  -  tion   die. 


MUSIC  and  Shakespeare ;  Shakespeare  and  Music.  It 
is  a  large  order,  and  there  may  be  something  of  the 
"  madness "  of  presumption  in  one  so  ill-equipped  as  the 
writer  attempting  to  execute  it,  although  an  observer 
might  find  a  trace  of  "  method  "  in  the  selection  of  such  a 
subject. 

Let  him  who  does  not  see  my  point,  take  up  the 
catalogue  of  any  fairly  representative  library,  and  there, 
under  "  Shakespeare,"  he  will  find  such  an  array  of  titles 
of  pamphlets  and  of  books,  in  all  the  sizes  known  to 
the  trade,  as  will  convince  him  that  here  at  least  the 
limit  of  originality  has  been  reached,  and  that  the 
writer  of  to-day  need  "cudgel  his  brains  no  more," 
our  great  immortal  haying  been  many  times  over, 
analytically,  scientifically,  philosophically,  and  musically 
treated  and  dissertated  upon  from 'every  conceivable  point 
17 
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of  view.  Thus,  he  may  enlighten  himself  as  to  Shake- 
speare's boyhood  and  his  youth  ;  his  manhood  and  his  age 
(if  so  his  fifty-two  years  may  be  called) ;  his  philosophy, 
his  religion,  and  his  knowledge  of  entomology.  Here, 
one  may  convince  oneself  that  he  was  the  greatest  poet 
the  world  has  seen,  or  that  he  never  was  seen  at  all — 
being  in  sober  truth  nothing  more  substantial  than  a 
name,  a  myth — for  that  Shakespeare  spells  Bacon.  If 
you  need  convincing,  you  may  here  find  proof  that 
his  acquaintance  with  the  Bible  was  considerable,  and 
possibly  that  his  personal  morality  was  not  co-extensive 
therewith ;  whereon,  being  of  this  circumspect  age,  you 
may,  with  the  Pharisee  of  old,  lay  the  "  flattering  unction 
to  your  soul,"  that  you  are  "  not  as  other  men  are,  or  even 
as  this  poor  poet/'  Pursuing  your  investigations,  you  may 
chance  upon  a  solemn  tome,  written  with  the  laudable 
object  of  convincing  a  sceptical  generation  that,  though 
he  may  from  time  to  time  have  exhibited  a  somewhat 
reprehensible  waywardness,  "  Shakespeare  "  was  "  not  a 
humbug,"  and,  finally,  as  if  to  illustrate  the  passage — 

To  what  base  uses  we  may  return, 

here  are  his  immortal  plays  done  up  into  a  very  hotch- 
potch of  doggerel  verses. 

So  much,  by  way  of  introduction,  and  now  to  our  subject. 
The  question,  "  Was  Shakespeare  a  musician  ?  "  has  often 
been  asked  and  answered.  Quite  recently,  one  of  our  own 
townsmen,  Dr.  Henry  Watson,  in  his  lecture  on  "  Shake- 
speare from  the  point  of  view  of  a  musician,"  expressed 
the  opinion  that,  "  Shakespeare  was  not  a  musician  in  the 
strict  sense  of  the  term,  any  more  than  he  was  a  painter,  a 
sculptor,  or  an  architect.  Yet  he  speaks  of  the  work  of 
such  artists  as  one  having  authority,  and  his  technical 
accuracy  on  these,  as  on  many  other  subjects,  is  almost 
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proverbial.  In  such  a  sense,  at  least,  we  believe  Shake- 
speare to  have  understood  the  technicalities  of  music." 
But,  however,  this  may  be,  there  is  little  room  for  doubt 
that  he  was  a  great  lover  of  music  ;  how  otherwise  could 
he  so  accurately  have  written  of  its  sweet  influences  and 
of  its  subtle  powers.  Witness  : — 

If  music  be  the  food  of  love,  play  on, 
Give  me  excess  of  it ;  that,  surfeiting, 
The  appetite  may  sicken,  and  so  die — 
That  strain  again  ! — it  had  a  dying  fall : 
Oh,  it  came  o'er  my  ear  like  the  sweet  sound 
That  breathes  upon  a  bank  of  violets, 
Stealing  and  giving  odour. 

Duke.—"  Twelfth  Night,"  Act  I.,  Scene  1. 

How  sweet  the  moonlight  sleeps  upon  this  bank  ! 
Here  will  we  sit,  and  let  the  sounds  of  music 
Creep  in  our  ears  ;  soft  stillness,  and  the  night, 
Become  the  touches  of  sweet  harmony. 


For  do  but  note  a  wild  and  wanton  herd, 

Or  race  of  youthful  and  unhandled  colts, 

Fetching  mad  bounds,  bellowing  and  neighing  loud, 

Which  is  the  hot  condition  of  their  blood  ; 

If  they  but  hear,  perchance,  a  trumpet  sound, 

Or  any  air  of  music  touch  their  can, 

You  shall  perceive  them  make  a  mutual  stand, 

Their  savage  ejes  turned  to  a  modest  gaze, 

By  the  sweet  power  of  music. 

Lorenzo.—"  Merchant  of  Venice/ 

Music  do  I  hear  T 

Ha  !  ha  I  keep  time  :— how  sour  sweet  music  is, 
When  time  is  broke,  and  no  proportion  kept ! 
So  it  it  in  the  music  of  men's  lives. 
And  here  hare  I  the  daintiness  of  ear 
To  check  time  broke  in  a  disordered  string ; 
But,  for  the  concord  of  my  state  and  time, 
Had  not  an  e«r  to  hear  my  true  time  broke. 
I  wasted  time,  and  now  doth  time  waste  me. 

King  Richard.—"  King  Kicl.ard  II.,"  Act  V.,|Soene  6. 
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Preposterous  ass  !  that  never  read  so  far 
To  know  the  cause  why  music  was  ordained  ! 
Was  it  not,  to  refresh  the  mind  of  man, 
After  his  studies,  or  his  usual  pain  ? 
Then  give  me  leave  to  read  philosophy, 
And,  while  I  pause,  serve  in  your  harmony. 

Lucentio.— "  Taming  of  the  Shrew,"  Act  III,  Scene  1. 

Then  I  beat  my  tabor, 

At  which,  like  unback'd  colts,  they  prick'd  their  ears, 
Advanced  their  eyelids,  lifted  up  their  noses, 
As  they  smelt  music  ;  so  I  charmed  their  ears, 
That,  calf-like,  they  my  lowing  followed,  through 
Tooth'd  briers,  sharp  furzes,  pricking  goss,  and  thorns, 
Which  entered  their  frail  skins. 

Ariel.—"  The  Tempest,"  Act  IV. 

How  much  more  might  be  quoted  the  student  of  Shake- 
speare will  know ;  what  is  set  down  sufficiently  demon- 
strates the  poet's  love  of  music,  and  also  his  habit  of  close 
observation. 

One  can  well  imagine  that  the  passage  beginning — 

For  do  but  note  a  wild  and  wanton  herd, 

embodies  some  youthful  experience  during  his  early  life  at 
Stratford-on-Avon,  where,  wandering  amidst  the  woodland 
glades,  carolling  some  of  those  simple  ditties — the  old  bal- 
lads he  loved  so  well — he,  perhaps,  carelessly  noted  the 
fact,  that  music  has  a  strange  fascination  for  some  animals, 

Since  naught  so  stockish,  hard,  and  full  of  rage, 
But  music  for  the  time  doth  change  his  nature. 

As  it  was  then,  so  it  is  now,  a  fact  we  ourselves  proved 
not  long  ago  by  actual  experiment  upon  four  very  young 
calves.  They  were  nibbling  the  grass  in  an  upland  meadow, 
and  between  us  ran  a  brawling  stream.  We  sang  to  our 
bovine  audience  Stevens'  beautiful  setting  of  the  song 
"Sigh  no  more,  ladies,"  not  so  much  on  account  of  its 
appropriateness  to  the  calves  as  for  the  reason  that  it  is 
one  of  our  favourites. 
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SIGH  NO  MORE,  LADIES. 
(Balthazar.— "Much  Ado  About  Nothing,"  Act  II.,  Scene  3.) 

R.  J.  S.  STEVENS  (1757-1837). 


Sigh  no  more,  la  -  dies,     la-dies  sigh  no     more,      Men  were  de-ceiv-ers 
Sing  no  more  dit- ties,    la-dies  sing  no     more,  Of  dumps  so    dull  and 


ev  -  er,        Men  were  de-ceiv-ers  ev  -  er, 
heav-y,      Of  dumps  so   dull  and  heav-y, 


One      foot  in  sea,       and 
The  fraud  of  men     was 


one.,   on    shore,  To  one  thing  constant  never,  To    one  thing  constant 
ev     -     er     BO  .  .  Since  summer  first  was  lea vy, Since  sum-mer  first  was 

IIPV  «r       1 

,          *     Y  Then  sigh  not    so,      but    let  them  go,  And  be  you  blithe  and 


bon-ny,  And    be  you  blithe  and  bon  -  ny,       Con -vert -ing  all    your 


sounds  of  woe, Convert-ing  all  your  loudi  of    woe,To  hey  non-ny,non-ny, 

ad  lib. 


•-II 


hey  non-ny,non-ny,      hey  non-ny,non-ny,      heynon-ny,  non-ny. 

At  the  first  sounds  the  four  ceased  to  nibble— their  tails 
hung  motionless,  their  ears  pricked  up,  their  heads  began 
to  rise.  Four  pairs  of  dreamy  eyes  gazed  wonderingly  at 
us ;  then,  as  with  one  accord,  the  four  turned  tails,  and 
with  the  utmost  deliberation,  marched  away  from  us,  thus 
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rather  unsettling  our  belief  in  the  power  of  music ;  but 
their  object  was  soon  made  apparent.  They  were  making 
for  the  ford,  which  lay  down  there  about  a  hundred  yards 
away ;  and,  as  the  song  proceeded,  they  crossed  the  brook 
in  solemn  Indian  file,  and  then  came  at  a  canter  up  the 
hill  to  the  stone  boundary  wall,  where  we  stood,  spectators 
of  an  extremely  interesting  object  lesson  on  "Music's 
charms." 

It  does  not  require  a  very  close  study  of  the  subject  to 
arrive  at  the  conclusion  that  the  period  of  Shakespeare 
was  one  of  great  musical  activity,  and  also  that  if  he  him- 
self was  not  a  trained  musician  he  must  have  had  a  well- 
informed  "  coach."  Dr.  Watson  states  that  "  The  Two 
Gentlemen  of  Verona  "  contains  all  the  musical  terms  then 
in  use  ;  and  Chappell,  as  showing  the  prevalence  of  musical 
knowledge,  quotes  from  Act  I.,  Scene  2,  the  passage 
beginning  "  What  would  your  ladyship?  "  He  also  quotes 
the  following  passage,  describing  an  Elizabethan  family 
circle,  from  Morley's  "  Introduction  to  Practical  Musick," 
dated  1597 : — 

''But  supper  being  ended,  and  music  books  according  to 
custom  being  brought  to  the  table,  the  mistress  of  the 
house  presented  me  with  a  part,  earnestly  requesting  me 
to  sing ;  but  when,  after  many  excuses,  I  protested 
unfeignedly  that  I  could  not,  every  one  began  to  wonder ; 
yea,  some  whispered  to  others,  demanding  how  I  was 
brought  up,  so  that  upon  shame  of  mine  ignorance  I  go 
now  to  seek  out  mine  old  friend  Master  Gnorimus,  to 
make  myself  his  scholar." 

Further  remarkable  evidence  will  be  found  in  "  Taming 
of  the  Shrew,"  Act  III.,  Scene  1. 

As  is  well  known,  Queen  Elizabeth  was  very  partial  to 
music  ;  indeed,  she  is  said  to  have  been  a  great  player,  and 
to  have  amused  herself  with  the  lute,  the  virginals,  and 
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the  viol.  She  was  also  particularly  careful  to  have  the 
Royal  Chapel  furnished  with  the  best  singing  boys  that 
could  be  procured  in  the  kingdom,  even  by  an  extension 
of  the  royal  prerogative  very  discordant  to  modern  feelings 
in  regard  to  the  liberty  of  the  subject.  In  Sir  Hans 
Sloane's  collection  of  MSS.  in  the  British  Museum,  No.  87, 
there  is  a  royal  warrant  of  her  Majesty  authorising  Thomas 
Gyles,  Master  of  the  Children  of  the  Cathedral  Church  of 
St.  Paul : — "  To  take  up  such  apt  and  meet  children  as  are 
most  fit  to  be  instructed  and  framed  in  the  art  and  science 
of  music  and  singing,  as  may  be  had  and  found  out  within 
any  place  of  this  our  realm  of  England  and  Wales,  to  be 
by  his  education  and  bringing  up  made  meet  and  liable  to 
serve  us  in  that  behalf,  when  our  pleasure  is  to  call  them." 

And  the  said  Thomas  Gyles  was  authorised  with  his 
deputy  or  deputies,  "to  take  up  in  any  Cathedral  or 
collegiate  church,  and  in  every  other  place  or  places  in 
this  our  realm  of  England  or  Wales,  such  child  or  children 
as  he  or  they  or  any  of  them  shall  find  and  like  of,  and 
the  same  child  or  children,  by  virtue  hereof,  for  the  use 
and  service  aforesaid,  with  them  or  any  of  them,  to  bring 
away  without  contradiction,  stay  or  interruption  to  the 
contrary." 

There  seems  to  be  little  doubt  that,  although  "the 
Italians  were  regarded  during  the  sixteenth  century  as 
the  chief  masters  and  interpreters  of  the  art  of  music, 
England  had,  even  then,  a  strictly  national  school  worthy 
of  the  country.  Tallis,  Byrd,  Farrant,  and  Bevin  in 
Church  music  ;  Morley,  Ward,  Wilbye  and  Weelkes  in  the 
madrigal ;  Bull,  excellent  in  performance  as  in  composition, 
Dowland  ( '  friend  of  Shakespeare ' )  in  the  part-song ;  and 
last,  and  greatest  in  all  styles,  Orlando  Gibbons.  These  are 
names  to  which  the  English  musician  may  refer  with 
proud  confidence." 
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One  of  the  chief  characteristics  of  Shakespeare's  songs 
is  that  they  can  be  sung — he  wrote  them  to  that  end  with 
such  perfect  appreciation  of  the  requirements  of  true  lyrical 
poetry,  that  it  is  almost  impossible  to  read  them  even 
without  dropping  into  some  sort  of  musical  cadence. 
Notice  the  sweet  measure  and  rhythmical  balance  in  the 
lines — 

Under  the  greenwood  tree, 

Who  loves  to  lie  with  me, 

And  tune  his  merry  note 

Unto  the  sweet  bird's  throat, 
Come  hither!  Come  hither  !  Come  hither  ! 

Here  shall  he  see 

No  enemy, 
But  winter  and  rough  weather. 

Again — 

Blow,  blow,  thou  winter  wind, 
Thou  art  not  so  unkind 

As  man's  ingratitude  ; 
Thy  tooth  is  not  so  keen, 
Because  thou  art  not  seen. 

Although  thy  breath  be  rude. 

Or— 

Who  is  Sylvia  ?     What  is  she, 

That  all  our  swains  commend  her  ? 
Holy,  fair,  and  wise  is  she, 

The  heavens  such  grace  did  lend  her, 
That  she  might  admired  be. 

WHO   IS   SYLVIA? 
("The  Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona,"  Act  IV.,  Scene  2.) 

F.  SCHUBERT. 
-I- 


is     Syl  -via, 
she  kind .  . 
to     Syl-via 


That  all  our  swains  eom- 
For  beauty  lives  with 
That  Sylvia  is    ex- 


m 


mend    her? 
kind  -  ness  ! 
eel   -   ling, 
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she,  .  .  The  tarus  sorb  gnu*  did  lend  .   her,  That     ad  •  mir-ed 

pair..  To  help  him  of  his    blind  -  ness,  And  being  helped  in- 

thing  .   Up -on  the  dull  earth  dwel  -ling,  To      her  garlands 


she        might     be,  .  .        That  ad  -  mir  -  ed      she    might     be. 
ha     -     bits     there,  .        And  being  helped  in    -    ha   -  bits     there, 
let  us      bring,  .          To    her      gar-lands    let        us      bring. 


This  quality  of  singableness  in  so-called  songs,  is  not  so 
common  as  might  be  supposed,  for  a  vast  number  of  our 
lyrics  cannot  be  sung  at  all ;  whilst  many  of  those  that  do 
get  a  hearing — by  virtue  of  the  eminence  of  the  composers 
who  have  succeeded  in  setting  them  to  "something 
remotely  resembling  a  tune  " — seem  to  have  been  written 
mainly  for  the  purpose  of  affording  the  said  composers 
an  opportunity  of  displaying  their  dexterity  in  fitting 
crotchets  and  quavers  to  the  most  discordant  and  unpro- 
mising of  all  possible  English  verse. 

Much  of  the  music  illustrating  Shakespeare  is  traditional, 
and  was  in  all  probability  considered  antiquated  even  in 
his  time.  Some  of  it  is  exceedingly  rude  in  structure,  and 
may  have  been  selected  for  that  reason  ;  which  would  make 
it  suitable  to  come  from  the  lips  of  a  country  lout  or  a  village 
clown.  Take,  for  instance,  the  air  sung  in  the  graveyard  scene 
in  "  Hamlet "  by  the  first  grave-digger.  Sung  apart  from 
the  text  there  is  little  to  recommend  it  from  any  point  of 
view.  It  appears,  music  and  words,  mere  drivel ;  the  best 
that  can  be  said  is,  that  it  has  a  certain  flavour  of  archaic 
quaintness.  But  set  in  the  midst  of  the  text  as  placed 
by  Shakespeare,  it  become,  for  its  purpose,  a  positive  gem. 
I  dwell  upon  this  point  a  little,  because  what  has  to  be 
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said  in  regard  to  it  applies  to  many  of  the  interpolated 
snatches  of  song  and  ballad  throughout  Shakespeare's 
works. 

As  is  well  known,  Sir  Walter  Scott  was  accustomed  to 
head  his  chapters  with  an  appropriate  verse  from  an  old 
ballad  or  an  old  song,  if  he  could  find  one  suited  to  his 
purpose  ;  but  when  his  memory  failed  him,  he  promptly 
drew  upon  his  imagination,  and  composed  a  few  lines,  still 
undersigning  them,  "  Old  ballad." 

Shakespeare  was  an  equally  devoted  ballad-monger,  and 
he  has  made  such  use  of  the  contemporary  folk-songs  and 
ballads,  that  even  so  thorough  an  enquirer  as  Chappell 
finds  it  difficult,  in  some  instances,  to  decide  whether 
certain  songs  are  Shakespeare's  own  or  were  merely  selected 
by  him  from  the  popular  ditties  of  his  time. 

The  appropriateness  of  the  grave-digger's  song,  "  I 
loathe  that  I  did  love,"  will  be  better  appreciated  after 
hearing  a  little  of  the  ponderous  clod-like  humour  of 
the  two  grave-diggers ;  but  before  quoting  from  the  scene, 
I  venture  upon  a  personal  reminiscence. 

Many  years  ago,  in  the  early  days  of  the  Penny  Beading 
movement,  the  writer  was  one  of  a  misguided  party  who 
ventured  at  a  school  entertainment,  and  before  a  crowded 
audience,  to  put  on  this  scene  in  real  earnest.  Fired  with 
youthful  ambition,  they  deemed  the  occasion  a  great  one  ; 
the  properties  were  all  there — pickaxes,  spades,  suitable 
refreshments ;  a  hole  in  the  platform  with  plenty  of  clay, 
and  here  and  there  a  dried  bone  and  a  few  skulls,  amongst 
which  was  poor  Yorick's.  The  writer,  who  had  taken 
upon  himself  the  title  part,  ought  to  have  made  his  mark — 
nay,  even  now,  looking  back  over  the  .quarter  of  a  century 
that  intervenes,  he  feels  sure  that  .he  not  only  ought  to 
have  done  so,  but  that  had  it  not  been  for  the  over  much 
action  of  the  first  grave-digger,  he  would  have  made  a 
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success  that  might  have  clung  to  him  during  the  term  of 
his  natural  life. 

The  scene  proved  very  impressive.  Hamlet  had  taken 
the  skull  from  the  grimy  hands  of  the  grave-digger, 
assuming  the  while  a  grief-withered  expression  suitable 
to  the  occasion,  and  was,  so  he  thought,  winning  golden 
opinions  by  his  delivery  of  the  passage,  beginning,  "  Alas ! 
poor  Yorick  !"  He  had  pointed  out  to  Horatio  the  place 
where  Yorick's  lips  were  used  to  hang ;  and,  gazing  at 
the  grinning  skull,  was  asking  it — 

Where  be  your  gibes  now  ?  your  gambols  ?   your  songs  ?  your  flashes  of 
merriment,  that  were  wont  to  set  the  table  on  a  roar  ? 

when  the  house  "  riz  "  on  us,  and  peal  after  peal  of  laughter 
greeted  the  melancholy  lines. 

It  then  appeared  that  throughout  the  grisly  discourse, 
the  madcap  sexton,  with  the  laudable  purpose  to  make 
the  scene  go,  had  been  standing  on  his  head  in  the  newly- 
dug  grave,  and  otherwise  so  conducting  himself  as  to 
divert  the  attention  of  the  audience  from  the  measured 
magnificence  of  Hamlet's  impressive  awfulness,  with  the 
result  that  the  tragic  scene  was  transformed  into  a  burlesque 
of  the  deepest  dye. 

And  now,  after  this  too  long  digression,  for  a  taste  of 
the  heavy  humour  of  the  grave-diggers,  which  makes  a 
fitting  framework  for  the  equally  heavy  song,  "I  loathe 
that  I  did  love." 

It  will  be  remembered  that  the  lady  Ophelia,  having 
been  vilely  misused  by  Hamlet,  goes  mad,  and  either 
commits  suicide,  or  is  accidentally  drowned.  Her  grave 
is  to  be  made,  and  Scene  1,  Act  V.,  is 

A    CHURCHYARD. 
(Enter  two  down*,  icifA  tpadet,  Ac.) 

1  CLOWM.     It  the  to  U  buried  in  ChrUtun  burial,  that  wilfully   Meka  her 

own  Miration  f 

2  CLOWN.    I    tell  thee,   the  U ;    therefore  make  her  grave    straight :    the 

crowner  bath  a«t  on  her,  and  finds  it  Carutian  burial. 
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1  CLOWN.     How  can  that  be,  unless  she  drowned  herself  in  her  own  defence  ? 

2  CLOWN.    Why,  'tis  found  so. 

1  CLOWN.     It  must  be  te  offendendo ;  it  cannot  be  else.      For  here  lies  the 

point:  Tf  I  drown  myself  wittingly,  it  argues  an  act :  and  an  act  hath  three 
branches ;  it  is,  to  act,  to  do,  and  to  perform ;  argal,  she  drowned  herself 
wittingly. 

2  CLOWN.    Nay,  but  hear  you,  goodman  delver, — 

1  CLOWN.     Give  me  leave.      Here  lies  the  water ;    good  :    here  stands  the 

man ;  good  :  if  the  man  go  to  this  water,  and  drown  himself,  it  is,  will 
he,  nill  h*»,  he  goes, — mark  you  that :  but  if  the  water  come  to  him,  and 
drown  him,  he  drowns  not  himself  :  argal,  he  that  is  not  guilty  of  his  own 
death,  shortens  not  his  own  life. 

2  CLOWN.    But  is  this  law  ? 

1   CLOWN.     Ay,  marry  is't ;  crowner's  quest-law. 

The    dialogue    continues   until    the   first    grave-digger 
closes  it  abruptly  by  answering  his  own  question  thus — 

1  CLOWN.  Cudgel  thy  brains  no  more  about  it  ;  for  your  dull  ass  will  not 
mend  his  pace  with  beating:  and,  when  you  are  asked  this  question  i.ext 
say,  a  grave-digger  ;  the  houses  that  he  makes  last  till  doomsday. 
Go,  get  thee  to  Yaughan,  and  fetch  me  a  stoup  of  liquor. 

[Exit  2  Clown. 
1  Clown  digs,  and  sings. 

IN  YOUTH,   WHEN   I   DID   LOVE. 


In          youth,       when        I  did  love,  did  love,  Me- 

But  age        with  his  steal  -    -  ing  steps,  Hath 

A  pick  -    -   axe      and  a  spade,  a  spade,  For — 


thought,  it  was  ve     -     ry     sweet,         To  con  -  tract,  0,  the  time,        for 

claw'd      me      in          his      clutch,      And  hath  ship    -    ped     me         in- 

and         a  shroud  -  ing    sheet :  0,  a      pit          of     clay        for 

ah,       my  be -hove,     0,  me-thought, there  was  no  -   thing    meet, 
to  the  land,         As    if  I  had      nev  -  er        been      such, 

to  be     made       For     such          a     guest        is        meet. 

Percy    includes    the    original    of    this    song    in    his 
"Reliques,"    and    says: — "The    grave-digger's    song    in 
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'Hamlet*  is  taken  from  three  stanzas  of  the  following 
poem,  though  greatly  altered  and  disguised,  as  the  same 
were  corrupted  by  the  ballad  singers  of  Shakespeare's 
time ;  or  perhaps  so  designed  by  the  poet  himself,  the 
better  to  suit  the  character  of  an  illiterate  clown." 

Many  of  the  traditional  tunes  introduced  into  the 
plays  are  of  this  coarse  type,  but  much  of  the  music 
used  and  referred  to  is  of  high  quality;  take,  for  example, 
Ophelia's  song,  "How  should  I  your  true  love  know," 
which,  for  sweet  melancholy,  would  be  difficult  to  match. 

HOW  SHOULD  I  YOUR  TRUE  LOVE  KNOW  ? 


How  should  I         your  true  love  know  From     a     -      no     -     ther 

La-dy,         he         is  dead  and  gone,       He   is  dead        and 

White  his    shroud    as  mountain  snow,  Lard-ed       all        with  sweet 

one!   By  his      coc  •  kle       hat  and  staff,  And  his  san-dal    shoon. 

gone.    At  his    head    a      green  grass  turf,  A  this  heels  a      stone. 

flow-ers, Which  be-wept  to  the  grave  did  go,  With  true  love    showers. 

Another  very  characteristic  and  beautiful,  but  grief- 
laden,  ballad  is  introduced  in  Act  IV.,  Scene  3,  of  "  Othello." 
lago  has  succeeded  in  poisoning  Othello's  mind,  and  the 
unhappy  Desdemona,  who  sings  the  air,  has  a  presentiment 
of  impending  trouble.  Obedient  to  her  husband's  com- 
mands, she  is  about  to  retire  to  bed;  but  before  her 
attendant  Emilia  leaves  her  for  the  night  they  converse  a 
little  :— 

EMILIA.     I  have  laid  those  sheet*  jou  bade  me  on  the  bed. 
DBSDKMONA.    All's  one :— Good  father !  how  foolish  are  our  minds  I 

If  I  do  die  before  thee,  pr'ythee,  shroud  me 

In  one  of  those  same  sheets. 
EMILIA.  Come,  come,  you  talk. 
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DESDEMONA.     My  mother  had  a  maid  call'd  Barbara  ; 

She  was  in  love  ;  and  he  she  lov'd  prov'd  mad, 

And  did  forsake  her  :  she  had  a  song  of  "  willow  " ; 

An  old  thing  'twas,  but  it  express'd  her  fortune, 

And  she  died  singing  it :  that  song  to-night 

Will  not  go  from  my  mind  :  I  have  much  to  do, 

But  to  go  hang  my  head  all  at  one  side, 

And  sing  it  like  poor  Barbara. — Pr'ythee,  despatch. 
EMILIA.     Shall  I  go  fetch  your  night-gown  ? 
DESDEMONA.  No,  unpin  me  here. 

This  Lodovico  is  a  proper  man. 

EMILIA.  A  very  handsome  man. 

DESDEMONA.     And  he  speaks  well. 
EMILIA.     I  know  a  lady  in   Venice   who   would   have  walked  barefoot  to 

Palestine  for  a  touch  of  his  nether  lip. 
DESDEMONA  (singing)  : 

THE  POOR  SOUL  SAT  SIGHING. 


The    poor  soul    sat      sigh  -  ing    by    a       sy    -    ca-more  tree,    Sing 


a    green      wil  -  low.  Her     hand  on     her      bo  -  som,     her 


knee,     Sing     wil-low,wil-lo\v,wil-low,  wil  -  low.  The 


fresh   streams  ran         by     her.    And     mur-mur'dher  moana.     Sing 


all       a    green      wil  -  low, 


wil  -  low,  wil-low,   wil  -  low,    Her 


salt      tears  fell        from      her  and       soft   -   en'd  the    stones. 

The  traditional  music,  however,  is  not  all  of  this  sad 
character,  but  moves  with  the  mimic  life  wherein  it  is 
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set,  "  from  grave  to  gay,  from  lively  to  severe." 
Take  the  song  sung  by  the  Clown  in  "Twelfth  Night "- 
a  mere  string  of  nonsense  verses,  but  the  tune  which  has 
been  handed  down  with  them  is  both  melodious  and  lively. 
Sung  as  intermixed  solo  and  chorus,  it  goes  with  an 
inspiriting  swing : — 

WHEN  THAT  I  WAS  A  LITTLE  TINY  BOY. 
Suny  at  h'piloyue. 

»     SOLO.  CHOR 


When  that  I  was    a        lit -tie   ti  -  ny  boy ,  With  a   heigh!  ho!  The 
SOLO. 


wind  and  the  rain,  A       fool  -  ish  thing  was    but      a      toy,  For  the 

CHORUS. 

e*n 


rain     it    rain  -  eth      ev'    -     ry      day,   With  a    heigh !   ho  !     the 


wind  and  the  rain,  Fur  the    rain    it    rain  -  eth      ev'   •   ry      day. 


But  when  I  came  to  man's  estate, 

With  heigh,  ho,  the  wind  and  the  rain, 

'Gainst  knave  and  thief  men  shut  their  gate, 
For  the  rain  it  raineth  every  day. 

But  when  I  came,  alas  !  to  wive, 

•  h  heigh,  ho,  the  wind  and  the  rain, 
By  swaggering  could  I  never  thrive, 
For  the  rain  it  raineth  every  day. 

But  when  I  came  unto  my  bed, 
With  heigh,  ho,  the  wind  and  the  rain, 

With  toss-pots  still  had  drunken  head, 
For  the  rain  it  raineth  every  day. 

A  great  while  ago  the  world  begun, 
With  heigh,  ho,  the  wind  and  the  rain, 

But  that's  all  one,  our  play  is  done  — 
And  we'll  strive  to  please  you  every  day. 
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In  the  same  play  the  Clown  also  sings  a  quaint  little 
love  song,  the  words  of  which  may  or  may  not  be  Shakes- 
peare's. Chappell,  whilst  leaving  the  question  open,  points 
out  that,  whilst  the  song  appears  in  Morley's  "  Consort 
Lessons"  (1599),  ''Twelfth  Night"  was  a  popular  play 
in  1602. 

0  MISTRESS  MINE,  WHERE  ARE  YOU  ROAMING? 

("  Twelfth  Night,"  Act  II.,  Scene  3.) 


0        mis-tress  mine,  where     are  you  roaming  ?      0  mistress  mine, 
What  is     love  ?     'tis       not  here  -  af  -  ter  ;         What  is   love  ? 


where     are  you  roaming?  0        stay  and  hear  ;  your  true  love's  coming, 
'tis       not  here  -af  -  ter  ?  Pres  -  ent   .    mirth    hath  present  laughter  ; 


That    can  sing  both  high  and  low:  Trip    no  further,  pret-ty  sweet-ing  ; 
What's  to  come,     is  still  unsure:    In      de  -  lay  there  lies  no  pleu-ty; 


=^=|!5r~ z=^_,= — : 


Jour-  neys  end    in  lovers'  meeting,Ev  -  ry  wise  man's  sou  .  .  doth  know 
Then  come  kiss  me,  sweet-and-twenty,  Youth's    a  stuff  will    not  .    .  endure. 

Another  delightful  bit  is  found  at  the  end  of  Scene  2, 
Act  IV.,  of  "  Winter's  Tale."  Autolycus,  having  picked  the 
pocket  of  the  Clown,  retires  singing  a  song  which  is  tradi- 
tional, both  as  to  music  and  words,  the  latter  appearing  in 
a  collection  entitled,  "  The  Antidote  against  Melancholy," 
and  here  most  appropriately  put  into  the  mouth  of  one  of 
the  lightest-hearted-and-fingered  scamps  in  the  whole 
realm  of  literature,  ancient  or  modern : — 

CLOWN.     Shall  I  bring  thee  on  the  way  ? 

AUTOLYCUS.     No,  good-faced  sir  ;  no,  sweet  sir. 

CLOWN.     Then  fare  thee  well.     I  must  go  buy  spices  for  our  sheep-shearing. 
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ACT.  Prosper  you,  sweet  sir  !  (Exit  Clown.)  Your  purse  is  not  hot 
enough  to  purchase  your  npice.  I'll  be  with  you  at  your  sheep-shearing 
too  :  if  I  make  not  this  cheat  bring  out  another,  and  the  shearers  prove 
sheep,  let  me  be  unrolled,  and  my  name  put  in  the  book  of  virtue  ! 

JOG  ON,  JOG  ON,  THE  FOOTPATH  WAY. 
(Tune,  "Sir  Francis  Drake,"  or  "Eighty-eight.") 


Jog  on,  jog  on,  the  footpath  way,  And  mer-ri-ly  hent  the  stile  -  a  ;  A 


LJ-J*====       :  P 


mer  -  ry  heart  goes  all    the  day,  Your  sad  tires  in       a   mile 

(Tune,"Eighty-eight.") 

In  eighty-eight,  ere  I  was  born, 

As  I  can  well  remember, 
In  August  was  a  fleet  prepared, 

The  month  before  September. 

Also,  vide  Chappcll,  see  a  black-letter  ballad  (folios  30  and 
1103),  preserved  in  Chetham  Library,  Manchester,  and 
written  to  tune  of  "  Eighty-eight " : — 

Since  Popery  of  lute  is  m>  much  in  debate, 
And  great  strivings  have  been  to  restore  it, 

I  cannot  forbear  openly  to  declare 
That  the  ballad-makers  are  for 

We  must  now  end  our  references  to  the  traditional 
music  by  quoting  a  verse  from  the  song  called  "  Green 
Sleeves."  In  "The  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor,"  Act  II., 
Scene  1,  Mistress  Ford  gives  her  estimate  of  Falstaffs 
character,  thus: — 

MISTRKSS  FORD.  We  bam  daylight :— here,  read,  read  ;  perceive  how  I  might 
be  knighted.— I  shall  think  the  worse  of  fat  men,  as  long  as  I  have  an  eje 
to  make  difference  of  men's  liking :  and  yet  he  would  not  swear  ;  praised 
women's  modesty  ;  and  gave  such  orderly  and  well-behaved  reproof  to  all 
unoomelinea*,  that  I  would  have  sworn  his  disposition  would  have  gone  to 
the  troth  of  his  words :  but  they  do  no  more  adhere  and  keep  place 
together,  than  the  hundredth  Psalm  to  the  tune  of  "  Green  Sleeves." 
is 
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In  Act  V.,  Scene  5,  the  tune  is  again  mentioned,  this  time 
by  Falstaff,  which  seems  to  point  to  the  conclusion  that 
the  tune  must  have  been  either  a  favourite  of  Shake- 
speare's, or  that  it  was  very  popular  at  the  time  :  — 

(Midnight  in  the  Park.} 

MISTRESS  FORD.     Sir  John  ?     Art  thou  there,  my  deer  ?  my  male  deer  ? 
FALSTAFF.     My  doe  with  the  black  scut  ?—  Let  the  sky  rain  potatoes  ;  let  it 
thunder  to  the  tune  of  "  Green  Sleeves." 

Here  is  a  verse  of  the  song  :  — 

ALAS,  MY  LOVE,  YOU  DO  ME  WRONG. 


J      ^  —  +  —  i   --  R-  —  \—  — 

—  - 


treat     me          so      dis  -  cour-  teous  -  ly,     For     I       have  loved   .    . 


you 


so       long,    De  -  light  -   ing      in     your  com   -   pa  -  ny, 


Green  sleeves  was  all    my  joy,   .    .  Green  .  .   sleeves  was  my     delight, 


Green  ileeves  was  my  heart  of     joy,  And  who  but  my  la   -    dy,  green  sleeves. 

And  now  what  may  be  said  of  the  music  illustrating 
Shakespeare,  the  names  of  whose  composers  are  known  to 
us  ?  At  least,  that  it  is  worthy  of  the  immortal  bard  ;  that 
our  greatest  in  music  have  honoured  themselves  in  the 
task  of  wedding  "  perfect  music  unto  noble  words." 
Take  Purcell's  (1658-95)  two  songs  in  "  The  Tempest ": 
"Come  unto  these  yellow  sands,"  and  "Full  fathom  five." 
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COME  UNTO  THESE  YELLOW  SANDS. 
("The  Tempest,"  Act  I.,  Scene  2.) 
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Come  uu   -    to        these        vel 


sands,  and    then  take    hands,     Come  un  -  to       these     yel 


•*-*-•*  *  *-?-*  *  '-*---> 


low   sands,  and    then  take   hands, 

q=P- 


Foot    it       feat  -  ly,    here  and  there,  And    let     the      rest    the 


bur  -  then    bear,        Foot    it       feat  -    ly,    here  and  there,  And 

___*•»  CHOBUS. 

let     the       rest  the       bur  -  then  bear.       Hark !      hark !       the 

watch    dogs' bark;  Hark!  hark!  I    hear      the  strain  of    chan-ti-cleer, 


Hark  !  hark  !  I       hear  .    .     the   strain        of        .  han  •  U-clocr. 


L  FATHOM   KIVi:  THY   FAT!: 
("The  Tempest,"  Act  L,  Scene  2.) 

± 


t±±±     : 


Full    fa-thorn    five      thy  fa  -   thcr    lies, 
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Full     fa  -  thorn  five       thy   fa    -    ther      lies,    Of  his  bones      is 


ral     made ;  Those  are  pearls  that      were      his 


g f_ ^ . 


eyes,  No 


thing     of  him  .  .  that  doth  fade. 


Full    fa -thorn   five      thy  fa   -   ther      lies, 


Full   fa  -  thorn  five      thy  fa    -    ther    lies,     Of  his  bones    is 


a=^=^=ft=m 


-*s=f 


=iE^E!^zi^g 


ral     made;  Those  are     pearls  that     were       his 


eyes.  No 


thing  of     him  .  .    that  doth 


fade ;   But  doth  suf  -    fer,  doth      suf    -   fer      a          sea 


change,  In -to    some     -     thing      rich     .     .         and  strange,  But  doth 


suf    -  fer,  doth    suf    -    fer      a 


some     -     thing  rich  .    .     and     strange.  Sea-nymphs  hour  -  ly 
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tftrr^j^^F^PN^g 


ring    his  knell.       Hark!  now  I  bear  them, ding dong ding dong  bell.  . 


Hark  !  now  1  hear  them,  ding  dong  ding  dong 


bell,  .  . 


Hark,  now     I 


• 


*-* 


hear  them.  Hark  !  now   I       hear  them.   Hark  !   now  I      hear  them, 


u=t 


ding  dong  bell,  ding  ding  dong  bell.          ding         dong 


belL 


WHKX    DAISIES    PIED. 

("Love's  Labour's  Lost."     End  of  Play.) 

Sung  by  Ver  (Spring)— the  Cuckoo. 

DR.  ARNE  (1710.78.). 


f\ 4-^_  -»_       » 


-X-  . 


When   dai-siespied  aixl      vio  -  lets  1>lue, And      la  •  -  dy-smocksall 
When  shep-herds  pipe  on      oat  •  en  straws, And  mer    -     ry  larks  are 


ail  -  -  ver- white,  And    cuckoo  •  buds        of      yel  -   l-.whue,       Do 
plough-men's  clocks,Wkei   turtles      pair       and    rooks   and  daws,  And 


paint    the  mea-dows     with  delight.       \ 
inai  •  dens  bleach  their    sum-mer  frocks.  / 


The 


; — j— jTI^F1     =pg^r"T^"1T"          i    >k^-    :-r~i 

^E 


cuc-koo  then,  ou     ev  -   rr  tree,  Mocks  mimed  men,  mocks  munU  men, 


mocks  married   men,      For  thus     sings  he,  Cuck  •  oo ; 
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Cuck  -  oo, 


cuckoo,       cuckoo,- 


0         word     of 


fear, 


0      word    of     fear,  Un    pleas   -    ing  to        a 


mar  -  -  ried  ear,  Un  -  pleasing     to       a     mar  -  ried        ear. 

CRABBED     AGE     AND     YOUTH. 

(From  "  The  Passionate  Pilgrim." ) 

HORN  (1786-1849.). 
Moderate  con  expressione. 


Crabbed  age  and  youth  .  .  can  -  not    live     to  -  ge  -  ther  ; 

Age   is  full  of     care,  .  .  youth  is      full     of    plea  -  sure  ; 


Youth  like  sum-  mer  morn,  .  .  age  like    win  -  ter  weather.  . 

Age  like  win  -  ter     bare,  .  .          youth  like    sum-mer  weather.  . 

Con  eneryia. 

i^g~^jg=ie=P^  ^^-^-i'—f^—^l^r^-^-^-^ 

K — E ^H F |.  —  «— ^— ^ !_J_« \~3~ ' ^ — I — ^— H 

r  i_j      I  mr I 1^    I I I 

w~ 
Age,     I  do      ab  -  -  hor  thee  !         Youth,  I  do        a  -  -  dore  thee  ; 


\ "*-! ' 


Oh,  iweet  shepherd,  hie  .  thee;  For  me-tliinks  thou  stay's!  too  long,  Metliinkg  thon 

ad.  lib.   -. 


•tay'st,  thou  itiy'it  too  long,  Methinks  thou  stay   -   -  est    too    long.  .  . 
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Arne's  (1710-78)  "  Under  the  greenwood  tree,"  "  Blow, 
blow,  thou  winter  wind,"  and  "  Where  the  bee  sucks  "  ; 
Morley's  (1557-1604)  "  It  was  a  lover  and  his  lass";  Bishop's 
(1786-1855) "  Bid  me  discourse/'  and  "  Lo !  here  the  gentle 
lark."  Take  these  as  samples  of  a  vast  store  of  beautiful 
compositions,  and  the  conclusion  will  be  that  even  Shake- 
speare himself  could  not  have  hoped  to  have  his  words 
enshrined  in  more  lovely  melodies. 

"Other  times,  other  manners";  what  is  laid  up  for  us 
in  the  future  we  know  not ;  the  spirit  of  change  is  in  the 
air.  Not  many  years  ago  the  study  of  music  was  regarded 
as  beneath  the  attention  of  grown  men  of  any  mental 
capacity.  Latterly,  however,  it  has  taken  rank,  in  the 
general  estimation,  as  a  science  not  unworthy  of  the 
serious  consideration  of  the  most  intelligent ;  nay,  so  eager 
have  we  become  to  develop,  what  is  believed  to  be,  the 
in-born  musical  genius  of  the  average  Briton,  that  we  may 
even  be  within  measureable  distance  of  a  time  when  these 
simple  but  perfect  and  melodious  ballads  shall  be  "caviare 
to  the  general,"  a  time  when  nothing  less  scientifically 
musical  than  a  Beethoven  Sonata  in  A.  or  a  Wagner 
symphony  in  unlimited  flats,  will  appeal  to  the  musical 
soul  of  the  man  in  the  street,  "a  consummation  devoutly  to 
be"  avoided,  and  perhaps  not  greatly  to  be  feared,  for  we 
ourselves  have  an  abiding  faith  that  the  traditional  love  of 
ballad  music,  which  has  descended  to  us  from  remote 
ages,  will  cling  to  the  English  people  for  all  time. 

As  I  said  at  the  outset,  this  is  a  very  big  subject,  and  I 
only  been  able  to  touch  its  outer  fringe ;  indeed,  to 
treat  it  adequately  would  require  many  qualifications,  to 
the  possession  of  which  I  am  all  too  conscious  that  I  can  lay 
no  claim ;  as,  for  instance,  thorough  musical  knowledge— 
the  matters  coming  within  the  scope  of  such  a  subject 
would  demand  all  the  powers  of  a  master  of  the  art.  Much 
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leisure  would  also  be  needed  for  careful  and  patient 
research,  and  the  opportunity  to  consult  the  contents  of 
the  best  musical  libraries.  This  has  been  impossible; 
in  fact,  for  the  most  part,  notwithstanding  many  obligations 
to  Chappell's  "  Popular  Music  of  the  Olden  Time,"  I  have 
had  to  rely  upon  my  own  very  limited  library  of  music. 

If  it  could  be  made  available  for  general  reference,  there 
would  be  opened  to  us  an  immense  and  almost  forgotten 
store  of  splendid  music  written  to  the  words  of  our  great 
poet.  Only  a  short  time  ago,  in  looking  over  a  publication 
of  the  "  New  Shakespeare  Society,"  issued  1880-86,  I 
came  across  a  number  of  programmes  of  madrigals,  glees, 
and  songs,  which  were  given  at  special  Shakesperean 
concerts,  and  ranging  in  date  of  composition  from  the 
seventeenth  to  the  nineteenth  century,  many  of  the 
favourite  songs  being  set  to  music  by  as  many  as  half-a- 
dozen  noted  composers,  which  indicates  the  vast  field  for 
pleasure  and  investigation  opened  by  our  subject. 

Before  concluding  let  me  air  a  little  grievance  by  asking 
why  the  musical  wants  and  education  of  the  public  should 
not  be  catered  for  in  something  like  the  same  generous 
degree  as  are  their  literary  and  scientific  wants  and  edu- 
cation ?  The  literary  and  scientific  student,  in  search  of 
the  best  that  has  been  said  and  written  upon  any  subj  ect 
in  which  he  is  interested,  has  only  to  enter  the  public 
library  and  the  means  of  enlightenment  are  before  him  in 
bewildering  profusion.  In  quite  other  case  is  the  student 
of  music,  for  his  investigations  almost  inevitably  lead  to 
the  shop  of  the  music  seller,  and  to  a  heavy  drain  upon 
his  own  exchequer.  This,  it  appears  to  me,  is  most  unfair, 
and  reveals  a  partiality  in  the  treatment  of  different  seekers 
after  knowledge,  which  requires  adjusting. 

I  have  done,  and  if  what  is  here  written  should 
give  the  reader  a  passing  pleasure,  or  if  any,  in  the 
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near  or  distant  future,  should  be  led,  by  our  little 
excursion,  to  wander  further  afield  in  this  same  old 
Shakesperean  pleasaunce,  where  musical  and  literary 

.     .     .     Daisies  pied  and  violets  blue, 

And  lady-smocks  all  silver  white, 
And  cuckoo-birds  of  yellow  hue, 

Do  paint  the  meadows  with  delight, 

my  highest  hopes  will  have  been  attained. 


THE    LIBKARY    TABLE. 

Pages  from  the  Day-Book  of  Bethia  Hardacre.     By  ELLA 
FULLER  MAITLAND. 

DURING  a  wet  day  last  autumn,  at  a  country  inn,  remote 
from  the  busy  world,  I  came  across  this  beautiful  book, 
and  turned  from  its  attractive  exterior  to — what  proved  to 
be — the  strangely  fascinating  pages  of  this  old-world  idyll. 
Compensation  for  the  temporary  disturbance  of  out-door 
pleasure  was  immediately  secured  by  the  possession  of  a 
source  of  constant  delight. 

The  peculiar  nature  and  varied  contents  of  the  book 
present  difficulties  in  the  way  of  exact  classification.  The 
title  reminds  us  of  the  confusion  in  the  minds  of  those 
interested  in  agricultural  matters  that  followed  the  publi- 
cation of  one  of  John  Ruskin's  booklets,  and  readers  in  a 
mercantile  and  industrial  centre  such  as  this — students 
familiar  with  the  ordinary  day-book — might  hesitate  to 
seek  refreshment  and  solace  from  the  pages  of  any  book 
bearing  so  uncongenial  a  title  and  so  little  encouragement 
as  an  out-of-date  woman's  name. 

It  is  not  a  diary,  nor  yet  a  common-place  book,  as 
usually  understood.  A  small  volume  of  curious  essay-like 
chapters  of  autobiographical  form,  purporting  to  be 
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selections  from  a  much  larger  one.  Each  chapter  is  com- 
plete in  itself,  and  may  be  read  without  reference  to  any 
other,  but  evidence  there  is  sufficient  to  convince  the  reader 
of  a  continuity  of  purpose,  of  observation,  and  of  power ;  the 
same  personality  is  perceived  throughout,  the  same  keen 
scrutiny  of  word  or  deed,  and  a  natural  consistency  main- 
tained in  all  the  varying  moods,  giving  a  charm  to  the 
commonest  topic  of  conversation  or  criticism. 

Scattered  through  the  pages  are  stanzas,  madrigals,  and 
dedicatory  lines  in  many  forms  of  versification.  The 
medical  profession — with  all  the  tributes  paid  by  poet  and 
story  writer — will  not  despise  this  epigrammatic  recognition 
of  "  A  Healer  of  the  Sick." 

In  vanquishing  their  fellow  men  some  claim 
The  laurel  wreath,  the  trumpet  blwt  of  fame : 
The  guerdon  of  high  honour  you  attain, 
Nut  by  defeat  of  others,  but  their  g>«in. 

From  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries  the 
author  gathers  all  manner  of  suggestive  "  aids  to  reflec- 
tion," and  of  these  reflections,  in  the  light  of  the  advanced 
nineteenth  century  with  its  accumulated  experience  and 
knowledge,  we  find  records  in  these  pages.  It  may  be 
noted  that  in  Chapter  IV.,  page  18,  are  quoted,  from 
Thomas  Newton,  the  poet,  physician,  and  divine,  some 
words  that  were  written  at  "Butley,  in  Chesshyre,"  on 
September  21,  1570,  having  quaintly  illustrative  relation 
to  the  topic — self-appreciation — which  our  authoress 
therein  treats.  This  contemporary  of  Spenser,  Sidney, 
Shakespeare,  and  Marlowe  thus  writes: — "Debating  with 
myself  the  chiefe  cause  why  artes  and  disciplines  do  (in 
these  Alcyon  days  of  ours)  so  unhvr.-allye  flourisho, 
although  I  knowo  well  enough  that  sundrye  men  can 
coigne  sundrye  reasons  and  alledge  manifold  verdictcs  and 
probable  argumentes  therefore,  yet  in  my  simple  judge- 
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ment  nothing  more  effectually  whetteth  the  wittes  of  the 
studious,  nor  more  lustelye  awaketh  the  courages  of  the 
learned  than  doth  the  favourable  furtheraunce  and  cheer- 
ful countenance  of  the  Prince  and  Nobility.  For  honour, 
preferment,  dignity,  and  prayse  feedeth,  nourisheth,  and 
maenteyneth  bothe  artes  and  vertues;  and  glorye  is  a 
sharpe  spurre  that  vehementlye  pricketh  forward  gallant 
heades  and  pregnant  natures  to  attempt  worthy  enter- 
prise." To  enumerate  the  subjects  included  would 
be  to  catalogue  the  incidents  of  daily  life,  to  dwell 
upon  them  in  other  than  an  appreciative  admiration 
would  be  to  detract  from  the  anticipated  pleasure  of 
the  reader.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  the  gamut  of  human 
emotion  is  sounded  with  the  most  delicate  touch, 
hidden  meanings  may  be  discovered  by  the  reader  in  what 
appears  an  obvious  comment  upon  a  domestic  or  social 
custom,  a  vice  or  virtue,  and  contrasts  are  presented  be- 
tween a  past  time  and  the  present  by  means  of  curious 
stories,  folk-lore,  or  perchance  a  fugitive  verse,  and  the 
conclusion  is  left  to  the  intelligent  mind  according  to  the 
degree  of  sympathy.  On  one  question  of  everyday  discus- 
sion no  better  decision  could  be  asked  for  than  the  follow- 
ing— an  opinion  expressed,  be  it  remembered,  by  a  woman : 

OF  THE  NEW-FANGLED  WOMAN. 

When  women  in  their  role  succeed, 
To  rival  men  they  see  no  need  : 
When  women  fail  as  women,  then 
They  think  to  try  again  as  men. 

In  what  is  styled  "  the  medicinal  flower  and  herb  litera- 
ture," of  all  times,  the  book  furnishes  abundant  examples — 
humorously  the  whole  history  is  placed  before  us,  gaining 
our  interest  in  a  subject  that  might  be  supposed  to  be 
dead,  illustrating  the  quaint,  mystical  associations,  super- 
stitions, values  accorded  to  flowers,  plants,  and  herbs, 
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reproducing  quite  a  library  of  books  dealing  with  the  ail- 
ments and  the  remedies,  and  this  is  done  with  a  charm 
that  is  indescribable.  "  My  cousin  Julia  tells  me  that  what 
with  my  herbals  and  behaviour  generally,  I  should 
assuredly  have  been  burnt  as  a  witch  had  I  lived  long  ago. 
I  have  no  doubt  that  many  of  the  wise  women  were  just 
as  harmless  amiable  creatures  as  I  am  myself,  with  a  taste 
for  medicinal  flower  and  herb  lore,  and  a  passion  for 
observing  signs  and  symbols."  A  fragrance  is  distilled  from 
these  old-world  treatises  that  overpowers  and  eventually 
removes  any  prejudice  a  reader  might  conceive  on  glancing 
at  the  special  chapter.  The  "  Dictionary  of  Obsolete 
Flower  Names,"  with  some  history,  is  a  page  that  will 
afford  pleasure  to  many  an  amateur  botanist. 

Probably  no  readers  will  receive  this  contribution  to 
literature  more  gratefully  than  that  section  devoted  to 
the  study  of  natural  history.  Descriptions  of  bird  and 
animal  life  commingling  with  garden  lore  are  frequent 
and  full  of  interesting  bits  of  personal  experience.  "  Flowers 
hate  the  east  wind  as  much,  I  think,  as  I  do,  but  I  notice 
how  much  the  eastern  sun  benefits  them.  I  do  not  know 
if  there  is  any  peculiar  quality  valuable  to  human  life  in 
the  morning  sun,  but  it  seems  as  if  to  many  flowers  it  is 
life-giving.  Perhaps  the  old  adages  in  praise  of  early 
rising  were  the  outcome  of  a  belief  in  the  merit  of  the  sun- 
light as  well  as  the  air  whilst  the  day  was  young."  Indeed 
there  can  scarcely  exist  a  reader  to  whom  some  page  will 
not  be  appropriate,  for  there  is  opportunity  to  make  not 
merely  "a  second  choice"  (to  quote  the  opening  of  a 
chapter),  but  a  variety.  It  is  certainly  a  study  of  moods, 
almost  every  feeling  is  exhibited  in  considering  life  and 
its  surroundings.  "  It  seems  to  me  that  men  go  in  much 
greater  fear  of  making  themselves  ridiculous  than  women 
do.  The  fear  of  appearing  in  a  ridiculous  light  would 
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never  hinder  me  from  carrying  out  any  project  on  which 
I  had  set  my  heart,  and  to  find  the  part  of  laughing-stock 
assigned  to  me  is  a  fate  that  I  could  contemplate  with 
perfect  fortitude.  I  may  appear  ridiculous  or  not,  but  so 
long  as  the  mocker's  mockery  does  not  defeat  the  end  I 
have  in  view,  it  is  very  much  to  me,  as  a  rule,  as  though 
they  did  not  mock ;  and  as  I  am  in  this  respect,  so  like- 
wise a  good  many  women  are  constituted,  I  think.  I 
never  yet  knew  a  man  who  shared  to  the  full  extent  the 
characteristic."  Modern  society  with  its  hollow  mask  is 
penetrated  and  its  unwholesomeness  revealed.  But  whilst 
indignation,  scorn,  contempt,  find  frequent  expression,  and 
impatience  "  with  things  as  they  are  "  a  constant  attitude, 
there  seems  always  to  be  a  note  of  pathos  underlying  the 
utterances,  a  tenderness  associated  with  every  action,  and 
a  grace  distinguishing  what  would  otherwise  be  a  common- 
place incident. 

Commenting  on  hospitals,  Bethia  records  : — "I  went  to 
the  Hospital  to-day.  Just  as  I  was  setting  forth  I  en- 
countered Clara  St.  Quentin  ;  and  when,  in  answer  to  her 
question,  I  acquainted  her  with  the  nature  of  my  errand, 
she  displayed  a  shuddering  amazement  that  the  part  of 
*  Lady  Visitor '  was  one  that  I  could  enact.  '  Oh,  how  can 
you  go  to  such  places,  Miss  Hardacre! '  she  cried.  "You 
can't  be  so  very  soft-hearted  after  all.  I  am  foolishly 
sympathetic  perhaps,  but  I  really  could  not  endure  to  see 
so  much  suffering.  I  make  other  people's  troubles  so 
much  my  own,  that  I  should  be  positively  ill — haunted  by 
it  all  for  days  afterwards — if  I  attempted  anything  of  the 
sort.  I  always  say  that  no  one  really  sensitive  could  be  a 
doctor.  Any  but  blunt  natures  would  be  quite  upset  by 
the  dreadful  sights,  I  am  sure.'  The  Priest  and  the  Levite 
who  came  once  on  a  time  down  that  road  from  Jerusalem 
to  Jericho,  doubtless  were  of  Clara's  way  of  thinking." 
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The  page  might  well  be  printed  to  support  appeals  for 
hospital  contributions.  "Surely,"  she  says,  "want  of 
imagination  as  well  as  want  of  compassion,  enables  us  to 
live  on,  week  in  and  week  out,  not  lifting  a  finger  to  help, 
not  speaking  a  word  to  comfort  and  strengthen." 

In  one  of  the  chapters  a  most  suggestive  enquiry  is  made 
during  a  discussion  of  social  topics. 

•'  I  wonder  if,  as  the  pupils  of  our  eyes  contract  in  strong 
light,  conveying  to  the  brain  only  a  given  quantity,  it  is 
so  also  with  things  spiritual  ?  Do  you  think  that  our 
senses  contract  as  do  the  pupils  of  our  eyes,  and  absorb 
but  a  quantity  of  what  is  around  ?  "  A  satisfactory  reply 
would  be  of  great  value — perhaps  the  only  one  is  made  by 
the  lady  to  whom  the  question  is  addressed.  "  If,  Bethia, 
you  would  go  more  regularly  to  church,  and  make  use  of 
those  privileges  ordained  for  our  spiritual  comfort,  you 
would  not  be  troubled  by  such  very  distressing  ideas." 

It  is  impossible  to  continue  this  notice,  brief  though  it 
may  appear,  and  altogether  inadequate  to  the  demands  of 
the  book.  It  remains  simply  to  commend  it  to  all  who 
seek  relief  from  the  weariness  of  common  every-day 
living,  and,  above  all,  from  the  succession  of  printed  pages 
that  add  only  to  the  bulk  and  nothing  to  the  mental  or 
spiritual  expansion.  To  those  who  love  the  old-world 
poesy,  the  old-world  manners  and  speech,  the  charms  of 
Nature  in  every  mood,  the  simple  direct  reproof  of  things 
unworthy  and  unreal,  these  "pages"  will  gladden  many 
an  hour,  and  prove  a  satisfaction  to  many  a  kindred  spirit. 
The  inventive  method  of  reproducing  in  our  daily  life  the 
sentiment  of  the  Elizabethan  period,  the  poetic  charm  of 
Spenser,  Herrick,  and  the  rest  of  them,  to  be  successful 
requires  many  gifts,  and  in  these  pages  they  are  revealed 
and  of  rare  quality. 

T.  C.  ABP.< 


SONNET. 

BY     J.     A.     GOODACRE. 

LOVE  is  not  blind  whate'er  the  world  may  say, 
'Tis  all  a  fiction  which  the  heart  denies, 

An  idle  rhyme  in  which  no  reason  lies, 
A  random  thought  with  which  the  poets  play. 
Love  may  sometimes  be  deaf  and  turn  away 

From  warning  voices  and  beseeching  cries, 

But  Love  without  his  ever-radiant  eyes 
Would  never  find  a  home  wherein  to  stay. 
Oh  how  could  mortal  man  or  maid  endure 

To  see  so  fair  a  creature  void  of  sight  ? 
What  would  remain  to  charm  us  and  allure, 

Were  those  twin-glorious  orbs  extinguished  quite, 
And  all  their  god-like  vision  strong  and  pure 

Dissolved  and  lost  in  everlasting  night  ? 
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JOHN   MORTIMER. 

1        recently  published  selection  from  Hood's  humorous 
poems  there  is  a  preface  by  Canon  Ainger,  in  which 
that  genial  reviewer  says:  "Hood's  position  among  our 
minor  poets  is  peculiar  and  interesting.    He  is  much  loved, 
but  not  much  written  about.     Critics  will  seldom  be  found 
analysing  and  dissecting  his  work."    This  is  both  true  and 
suggestive.     On  my  bookshelves  I  have  a  row  of  thin  red 
volumes  representing  "English  Men  of  Letters/'  their  lives 
and  work,  edited  by  Mr.  John  Morley,  but  I  look  in  vain 
among  the  names  for  that  of  Thomas  Hood,  and  yet  the 
work  he  did  was  of  excellent  quality,  within  its  limits,  and 
his  life  was  one  of  the  most  lovable  and  exemplary  lives  to 
be  found  among  men  of  letters.    This  is  a  most  desirable 
combination  of  merits  in  an  author,  for  how  often  does  it 
happen  that  in  estimating  a  poet  or  prose  writer  you  have 
to  take  his  work  apart  from  his  life  because  of  the  incon- 
sistency between  the  two  ?    As  a  matter  of  fact  in  purely 
literary  criticism  all  that  we  have  to  do  with  is  the  nature 
of  the  written  work,  and  if  that  is  worthy  the  unworthiness 
of  the  private  life  of  him  who  wrote  it  down  has  to  be  left 
out  of  the  estimate.     Here  is  a  man,  however,  who  will 
bear  examination  on  all  sides,  and  the  closer  the  scrutiny 
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the  more  clearly,  in  letters  and  in  life,  do  his  virtues  shine, 
compelling  not  only  your  admiration  but  your  love. 

The  commonly  accepted  impression  regarding  Hood — 
among  those  who  have  only  a  superficial  acquaintance 
with  him — is  that  he  was  a  jester,  a  comic  man,  an  invete- 
rate punster,  a  kind  of  literary  mountebank  in  fact,  whose 
main  purpose  it  was  to  make  people  laugh.  This  is  the 
predominating  impression,  though  it  is  also  known  that 
he  could  be  very  serious  occasionally,  and  that  he  wrote 
"The  Song  of  the  Shirt"  and  "The  Bridge  of  Sighs." 
That  he  was  a  mirth-loving  and  mirth-provoking  man, 
whose  object,  in  a  large  measure,  it  was  to  add  to  the 
gaiety  of  life  is  unquestionable,  indeed  he  describes  him- 
self as  the  promulgator  of  a  "Laughing  Philosophy,"  but 
he  was  also  a  man  of  tender  and  delicate  susceptibilities  in 
whom  there  was  a  fountain  of  tears  as  well  as  of  laughter. 
It  is  this  serious  and  pathetic  side  of  his  nature  which 
endears  him  to  the  more  thoughtful  of  his  admirers,  and 
here  the  present  writer  may  perhaps  be  allowed  to  say 
that  it  was  as  a  serious  poet  that  he  first  made  Hood's 
acquaintance.  Reverting  to  that  far-away  time  he  has  a 
vision  of  "a  little  boy  who  pored  upon  a  book,"  and  who 
read  therein  "  The  Song  of  the  Shirt,"  a  lyric  which  so 
impressed  the  youthful  mind  of  the  reader  that  he  must 
needs  commit  it  to  memory,  a  first  flower,  as  it  were, 
gathered  in  the  garden  of  poetry  and  destined  to  remain 
unfading  and  immortal  in  its  pathetic  beauty.  One  word 
more  before  proceeding  to  consider  those  aspects  of  Thomas 
Hood's  life  and  work  which  call  for  our  admiration,  and 
that  is  to  draw  attention  to  the  heroic  nature  of  the  man. 
It  is  not  only  the  life  of  a  poet  but  a  hero  that  we  have  to 
consider.  Of  a  frail  constitution  from  the  beginning,  he 
endured  much  physical  suffering ;  very  many  of  his  days 
and  nights  were  passed  in  weariness  and  pain,  and  yet 
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through  it  all  he  was  of  a  cheerful  heart,  bearing  up 
bravely  against  his  calamities — nay,  even  jesting  at  them  to 
make  mirth  for  others.  Altogether,  as  Thackeray  says, 
it  is  a  sad,  marvellous  picture  of  courage  and  patient 
endurance. 

What  we  know  of  Hood's  personal  history  is  to  be 
gathered  mainly  from  some  "  Memorials "  lovingly  com- 
piled by  his  son  and  daughter,  and  also  from  his  "  Literary 
Reminiscences,"  as  set  down  by  himself — fragmentary 
records  only — otherwise  there  is  no  detailed  biography. 
He  was  born  in  London  in  May,  1799,  and  was  the  son  of 
Thomas  Hood,  a  bookseller,  living  in  the  Poultry,  and 
who  himself  had  literary  proclivities,  having  written  two 
novels,  which  attracted  some  attention  at  the  time  they 
appeared.  Of  his  ancestry  the  poet  was  wont  to  say, 
jestingly,  that  as  his  grandmother  was  a  Miss  Armstrong 
it  was  evident  that  he  was  descended  from  two  notorious 
thieves,  Robin  Hood  and  Johnnie  Armstrong.  He  was 
looked  upon  as  a  weakling  from  the  beginning,  and  is 
described  as  a  singular  child,  silent  and  retired,  with 
much  quiet  humour  about  him.  This  vague  and  shadowy 
impression  is  all  that  we  get  of  him  in  his  earliest  years. 
Of  his  boyhood  and  schooldays,  however,  he  gives  us 
reminiscences  in  prose  and  poetry.  Whether  it  be  real  or 
imaginary,  is  there  anything  more  pensively  beautiful 
in  its  regretful  backward  glances  at  the  lost  delights  of 
youth  than  the  picture  he  gives  us  in  those  well-known 
lines,  beginning — 

I  remember,  I  remember, 

The  house  where  I  was  born. 
The  little  window  where  the  sun 

Came  peeping  in  at  morn  ; 
He  never  came  a  wink  too  soon, 

Nor  brought  too  long  a  day, 
But  now,  I  often  wish  the  night 

Had  borne  my  breath  away  ! 
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Hood's  prose  descriptions  of  his  schools  and  school- 
masters are  entertaining,  and  may  be  contrasted  with 
those  he  has  left  in  his  verse.  After  telling  us  that  his 
first  essay  in  learning  was  at  one  of  those  places  improperly 
called  seminaries  because  they  do  not  half  teach  anything, 
he  says : — 

Of  those  pleasant  associations  with  early  schooldays  of  which  so  much 
has  been  said  and  sung,  there  is  little  amongst  my  retrospections,  excepting, 
perhaps,  some  sports,  which,  like  charity,  might  have  been  enjoyed  at  home, 
without  the  drawbacks  of  sundry  strokes,  neither  apoplectic  nor  paralytic, 
periodical  physic,  and  other  unwelcome  extras.  I  am  not  sure  whether  an 
invincible  repugnance  to  early  rising  may  not  be  attributable  to  our  precocious 
wintry  summonses  from  a  warm  bed  into  a  dim,  damp  schoolroom  to  play  at 
filling  our  heads  on  an  empty  stomach  ;  and  perhaps  I  owe  my  decided 
sedentary  habits  to  the  disgust  at  our  monotonous  walks,  or  rather  proces- 
sions, or  maybe  to  the  sufferings  of  those  longer  excursions  of  big  and  little 
where  a  pair  of  compasses  had  to  pace  as  far  and  as  fast  as  a  pair  of  tongs. 
Nevertheless  I  yet  recall  with  wonder  the  occasional  visits  of  grown-up 
scholars  to  their  old  school,  all  in  a  flutter  of  gratitude  and  sensibility  at 
recognizing  the  spot  where  they  had  been  caned  and  horsed,  and  flogged  and 
fagged,  and  brimstoned  and  treacled,  and  black-dosed  and  stick-jawed,  and 
kibed  and  fined,  where  they  had  caught  the  measles  and  the  mumps,  and  been 
overlooked  and  under  taught,  and  then,  by  way  of  climax,  sentimentally 
offering  a  presentation  snuffbox  to  their  revered  preceptor,  with  an  inscription, 
ten  to  one  in  dog  Latin,  on  the  lid  !  .  .  .  From  such  a  school,  in  the  way 
of  learning,  I  carried  off  nothing  in  the  exchange  for  my  knife  and  fork  and 
spoon  but  a  prize  for  Latin  without  knowing  the  Latin  for  prize,  and  a  belief, 
which  I  had  afterwards  to  unbelieve  again,  that  a  block  of  marble  could  be 
cut  with  a  razor. 

From  this  it  is  interesting  to  turn  to  his  "  Ode  on  a 
Distant  Prospect  of  Clapham  Academy  "  : — 

Ah  me  !  those  old  familiar  bounds  ! 
That  classic  house,  those  classic  grounds 

My  pensive  thought  recalls  ! 
What  tender  urchins  now  confine, 
What  little  captives  now  repine 

Within  yon  irksome  walls  ! 

There  I  was  birch'd  !  there  I  was  bred  ! 
There  like  a  little  Adam  fed 

From  Learning's  woeful  tree  ! 
The  weary  tasks  I  used  to  con  ! 
The  hopeless  leaves  I  wept  upon  ! — 

Most  fruitless  leaves  to  me  ! 
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That  early  morning  rising,  to  which  he  refers  among  the 
afflictions  of  his  schooldays,  doubtless  led  to  the  "  Morning 
Meditations"  of  his  matured  life  and  to  reflections  like 
these : — 

Let  Taylor  preach  upon  a  morning  breezy 

How  well  to  rise  while  nights  and  larka  are  flying — 

For  my  part,  getting  up  seems  not  so  easy 
By  half  as  lying. 


Talk  not  to  me  of  bees  and  such  like  hums, 

The  smell  of  sweet  herbs  at  the  morning  prime — 

Only  lie  long  enough,  and  bed  becomes 
A  bed  of  time. 


An  early  riser  Mr.  Gray  has  drawn, 

Who  used  to  haste,  the  dewy  meads  among, 
"  To  meet  the  sun  upon  the  upland  lawn," — 

Well— he  died  young. 

Hood,  it  should  be  said,  was  one  of  a  family  of  six 
children,  two  boys  and  four  girls.  When  he  was  twelve 
years  old  he  lost  his  father  and  his  elder  brother,  the 
latter  dying  of  consumption — a  disease  which,  in  later 
days,  carried  off  also  his  mother  and  two  sisters.  He  is 
described  as  being  a  most  devoted  son  to  his  widowed 
mother ;  the  last  days  of  her  widowhood  being  soothed  by 
his  tender  care  and  affection.  It  is  characteristic  of  him 
that,  with  loving  touches  from  his  skilful  pencil,  he  makes 
a  little  sketch  of  her  face  as  she  lies  in  her  coffin.  At  the 
age  of  fifteen  or  sixteen  he  goes  out  into  the  world  to  find 
occupation.  About  the  record  of  this  period  of  his  life 
there  is  a  certain  biographical  haziness.  In  his  "  Remi- 
niscences," he  tells  us  that  he  passed  a  brief  period  in  the 
counting-house  of  a  firm  which  dealt  in  logwood,  ashes, 
bristles,  and  tallow.  It  has,  however,  been  suggested  by  his 
son  that  this  clerkship  is  mythical,  and  that  the  counting- 
house  has,  for  jesting  purposes,  been  substituted  for  the 
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engraving-office  of  his  uncle,  Sands,  where  he  certainly  did 
find  a  place.  He  was  clever  at  drawing,  and  this,  with 
his  knowledge  of  the  graver's  art,  served  him  in  good 
stead  when  he  was  to  furnish  those  illustrations  to  his 
humorous  productions  in  after  days.  His  health  proves 
too  delicate  for  this  engraving  work,  so  the  engagement  is 
put  an  end  to,  and  he  is  sent  to  Dundee,  where  he 
remains  a  few  years,  contributing  there  to  the  pages  of 
the  Dundee  Magazine.  Then  he  returns  to  London,  to 
make  his  entry  into  that  republic  of  letters,  which  he 
says  was  probably  so  called  because,  taking  the  lot  of 
authors  together,  they  hadn't  a  sovereign  among  them. 
In  this  year,  1821,  when  he  is  back  again  in  London,  it 
happens  that  the  editor  of  the  London  Magazine  gets 
himself  killed  in  a  duel  originating  in  a  pen-and-ink 
quarrel.  The  event  causes  much  excitement,  in  which 
Hood  shares,  but  little  suspects  that  it  will  have  any 
personal  bearing  upon  himself.  But  it  happens  that  the 
death  of  the  editor  involves  a  change  of  proprietorship, 
and  the  journal  falls  into  the  hands  of  some  of  Hood's 
friends,  by  whom  he  is  installed  as  a  sort  of  sub-editor. 
Of  the  change  he  says : — 

It  would  be  affectation  to  say  that  engraving  was  resigned  without  regret. 
There  is  always  something  mechanical  about  the  art  ;  moreover,  it  is  as 
unwholesome  as  wearisome  to  sit  copper-fastened  to  a  board  with  a  cantle 
scooped  out  to  accommodate  your  stomach — if  you  have  one — painfully 
ruling,  ruling,  and  still  ruling,  lines  straight  or  crooked,  by  the  long 
hundred  to  the  square  inch,  with  the  doubly  hazardous  risk  which 
Wordsworth  so  deprecates,  of  growing  double.  So  farewell  Woollett,  Strange, 
Bartolozzi !  I  have  said  my  vanity  did  not  rashly  plunge  me  into  authorship  ; 
but  no  sooner  was  there  a  legitimate  opening  than  I  jumped  at  it,  b,  la 
Grimaldi,  head  foremost,  and  was  speedily  behind  the  scenes. 

Among  his  sub-editorial  duties  in  this  new  sphere  is 
that  of  "  Answers  to  Correspondents,"  and  this  gives  him 
an  opportunity  of  displaying  that  whimsical  punster's 
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humour  which  is  afterwards  to  be  manifested  in  such 
multitudinous  forms.  Here  are  some  well-known  samples 
of  his  answers . — 

Napoleon  Buonaparte's  death  will  be  the  death  of  us.     Will  our  readers 
believe  that  we  are  up  to  our  middle  in  mourning  verses  ? 
W.'s  "  Night "  is  too  long,  for  the  moon  rises  twice  in  it 
The  essay  on  "  Agricultural  Distress  "  would  only  increase  it 
The  Echo,  we  fear,  will  not  answer. 
W.'s  "  Tears  of  Sensibility  "  had  better  be  dropt 
We  suspect  H.  B.'s  "  Sonnet  to  the  Rising  Sun  "  was  written  for  a  lark. 

Here  then  we  have  Hood  engaged  upon  congenial  work, 
amid  congenial  surroundings.  Like  Charles  Lamb,  he 
likes  city  life,  and  the  sweet  security  of  streets.  He 
says : — 

Next  to  being  born  a  citizen  of  the  world,  it  must  be  the  best  thing  to  be 
born  a  citizen  of  the  world's  greatest  city.  To  a  lover  of  his  kind,  it  should  be 
a  welcome  dispensation  that  cast  his  nativity  amidst  the  greatest  congregation 
of  his  species  ;  but  a  literary  man  should  exult  rather  than  otherwise  that  he 
saw  the  light— or  perhaps  the  fog — in  the  same  metropolis  as  Milton,  Gray, 
De  Foe,  Pope,  Byron,  Lamb,  and  other  town-born  authors  whose  fame  has, 
nevertheless,  triumphed  over  the  Bills  of  Mortality.  In  such  a  goodly  com- 
pany  I  cheerfully  take  up  my  living,  and  especially  as  Cockney  ism,  properly  so 
called,  appears  confined  to  no  particular  locality  or  station  in  life. 

Here  we  have,  as  it  were,  the  keynote  of  his  literary 
experience ;  whatever  he  may  have  to  sing  or  say  must 
have  human  reference ;  if  he  is  to  become  a  poet,  it  must 
be  of  the  sympathetic  kind — he  will  be  a  poet  of  human 
nature ;  his  highest  aspiration,  indeed,  is  to  be  a  poet  of 
the  people.  Circumstances  may  take  him  away  from 
crowded  streets,  but  his  sympathies  will  always  be  with 
human  life,  its  joys  and  sorrows,  its  hopes  and  fears. 

The  time  when  Hood  finds  himself  upon  the  staff  of 
the  London  Magazine  is  one  of  great  literary  activity. 
Among  living  poets  are  Wordsworth  and  Coleridge.  Keats 
is  just  dead ;  but  he,  of  all  others,  though  personally  un- 
known to  Hood,  is  destined  to  exercise  the  most  powerful 
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influence  upon  the  new  singer.  This  London  Magazine 
numbers  among  its  contributors  many  of  the  choicest 
spirits  of  the  time.  Of  these  are  Charles  Lamb,  Allan 
Cunningham,  Hazlitt,  Judge  Talfourd,  Barry  Cornwall, 
Thomas  De  Quincey,  Hartley  Coleridge,  and  Bernard 
Barton.  It  is  in  this  journal  too  that  the  essays  of  Elia 
are  appearing,  revealing  at  once  to  Hood  the  existence  of 
a  kindred  soul.  Of  his  first  meeting  with  Charles  Lamb 
we  have  this  humorous  narrative.  He  says : — 

I  was  sitting  one  morning  beside  our  Editor,  busily  correcting  proofs, 
when  a  visitor  was  announced,  whose  name,  grumbled  by  a  low  ventriloquial 
voice,  did  not  resound  distinctly  upon  nay  tympanum.  However,  the  door 
opened,  and  in  came  a  strange  figure,  remarkable  at  a  glance,  with  a  fine  head 
on  a  small  spare  body,  supported  by  two  almost  immaterial  legs. 

Then  does  Hood  go  on  to  describe  the  quaint  Quaker- 
like  Charles,  his  wonderful  face  "lit  up  with  one  of  the 
blandest  sweetest  smiles  that  ever  brightened  a  manly 
countenance."  His  business  is  with  the  editor,  but  after- 
wards, that  day,  they  meet  at  the  editor's  dinner  table, 
where  Hood  tries  in  vain  to  attract  the  attention  of  Elia, 
whom  he  regards  with  an  interest  almost  worshipful. 
They  are  both  shy  men  with  strangers,  and  get  little 
further  than  their  introduction.  At  a  later  time  he  makes 
another  attempt.  Lamb's  "  Complaint  on  the  Decay  of 
Beggars  "  has  appeared,  and  Hood  writes  to  him  on  coarse 
paper  and  in  ragged  English  a  letter  of  thanks  as  from 
one  of  his  mendicant  clients,  but  nothing  comes  of  it. 
There  seemed  to  be  no  hope ;  but  one  night,  when  Hood 
is  sitting  sick  and  sad  in  his  bedroom,  racked  with  rheuma- 
tism, the  door  is  suddenly  opened,  the  well-known  quaint 
figure  in  black  walks  in  without  any  formality,  and  with  a 
cheerful  "  Well,  boy,  how  are  you  ? "  and  with  the  bland 
sweet  smile  on  his  face,  extends  two  fingers  to  the  sick 
man.  They  are  eagerly  clutched,  and  from  that  hour  the 
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two  humorists  are  firm  friends.  It  is  in  accordance  with 
the  fitness  of  things  that  such  a  friendship  should  be 
established.  There  is  much  in  common  between  them, 
and  both  are  capable  of  displaying  the  same  heroic  spirit, 
the  same  gentleness  and  bravery  in  the  face  of  calamitous 
circumstances.  Hood's  affection  for  Charles  Lamb  is  mani- 
fested in  a  characteristic  way.  In  the  portrait  of  Hood, 
which  appears  in  one  of  the  volumes  of  "  Hood's  Own," 
the  author  of  the  book  is  shown  seated  in  an  easy  chair, 
with  his  left  elbow  resting  on  a  volume  marked  "Elia," 
upon  which  the  fingers  of  his  right  hand  are  laid 
caressingly.  It  was  to  Charles  Lamb  that  he  dedicated 
his  "  Plea  of  the  Midsummer  Fairies,"  and  one  of  the 
essays  of  Elia  is  devoted  to  a  prose  exposition  of  that 
poem.  The  mental  tone  of  the  two  men  is  so  similar, 
that  even  Coleridge  is  deceived  when  guessing  at  the 
authorship  of  a  little  volume  of  "  Odes  and  Addresses  to 
Great  Men,"  which  was  published  anonymously,  and  was 
the  joint  production  of  Hood  and  his  friend  Reynolds. 
Regarding  it  Coleridge  wrote  to  Charles  Lamb  in  this 
way:— 

My  dear  Charles, — This  afternoon  a  little  thin,  mean-looking  sort  of  foolscap 
sub-octavo  of  poems,  printed  on  very  dingy  outsides  lay  on  the  table,  which 
the  cover  informed  me  was  circulating  in  our  book  club.  ...  My  dear 
Charles,  it  was  certainly  written  by  you,  or  under  you,  or  und  cum  you.  I  know 
none  of  your  frequent  visitors  capacious  and  assimilative  enough  of  your 
converse  to  have  reproduced  you  so  honestly,  supposing  you  had  left  yourself 
in  pledge  in  his  lock-up  house.  Oillman — to  whom  I  read  the  spirited  parody 
on  the  Introduction  to  Peter  Bell,  the  Ode  to  the  Great  Unknown,  and 
to  Mrs.  Fry— speaks  doubtfully  of  Reynolds  and  Hood. 

Then  to  the  letter  is  added— 

Thursday  night,  10  o'clock.  No  t  Charles,  it  is  you  !  I  have  read  them 
over  again,  and  I  understand  why  you  have  anoned  the  book.  The  puns  are 
nine  in  ten  good— many  excellent  ....  Then  moreover  and  besides,  to 
•peak  with  becoming  modesty,  excepting  my  own  self,  who  is  there  but  you 
who  could  write  the  musical  lines  and  tUnca*  that  are  intermixed  ? 
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In  his  reply  Lamb  corrects  the  error,  and  says : — 

The  Odes  are  four-fifths  done  by  Hood— a  silentish  young  man  you  met  at 
Islington  one  day,  an  invalid.     The  rest  are  Reyuolds's,  whose  sister  Hood  has 

lately  married.     I  have  not  had  a  broken  finger  in  them  ; 

Hood  will  be  gratified  as  much  as  I  am  by  your  mistake. 

In  closing  this  letter,  Lamb  says : — 

Hood  has  just  come  in ;  his  sick  eyes  sparkled  with  health  when  he  read 
your  approbation. 

To  return  however  to  the  London  Magazine,  it  may  be 
said  that  in  the  literary  work  of  Hood  therein  contained, 
and  which  extended  over  a  period  of  about  three  years, 
you  have  the  early  and  significant  evidences  of  his  many- 
sided  genius,  the  forecast,  as  it  were,  of  all  that  was  to 
follow.  No  author  that  I  am  acquainted  with  was,  within 
his  limits,  so  versatile  ;  "from  grave  to  gay,  from  lively  to 
severe,"  he  passed  with  the  greatest  ease.  He  possessed 
a  mind  of  marvellous  alertness,  seeing  connections  between 
remote  things  in  words  and  ideas  in  a  manner  arid  to  an 
extent  unequalled  by  any  other  man.  In  this  way  did  he 
become  the  very  prince  of  punsters.  To  throw  off  puns 
seemed  to  be  the  response  to  an  irresistible  mental  impulse. 
The  disposition  never  leaves  him  to  his  latest  days.  Now 
in  the  ordinary  way,  playing  upon  words  is  not  accounted 
a  very  elevating  form  of  mental  exercise.  An  inveterate 
punster  of  the  common  type  is  often  very  properly 
accounted  a  common  nuisance.  To  some  minds  to  per- 
petrate a  pun  is  almost  to  commit  a  criminal  offence.  Dr. 
Johnson,  as  we  know,  had  a  great  contempt  for  that  kind  of 
wit.  It  is  on  record,  however,  that  on  one  occasion  even 
the  great  Cham  himself  was  suspected  of  the  guiltiness  of 
a  pun.  Boswell,  telling  of  one  of  his  perambulations  with 
the  Doctor,  says — "We  stopped  at  Wigram's,  the  well- 
known  toy  shop  in  St.  James's  Street,  at  the  corner  of  St. 
James's  Place,  to  which  we  had  been  directed,  but  not 
clearly  ;  for  Johnson  searched  about  some  time  and  could 
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not  find  it  at  first,  and  said,  '  To  direct  one  only  to  a  corner 
shop  is  toying  with  one/  I  suppose  he  meant  this  as  a 
play  upon  the  word  toy  ;  it  was  the  first  time  I  knew  him 
to  stoop  to  such  sport."  With  Hood,  however,  a  pun  is 
generally  something  more  than  a  mere  play  upon  words ; 
it  is  made  the  medium  of  a  genuine  expression  of  wit,  and 
on  occasion  is  even  charged  with  a  grim  pathos,  as  when 
in  his  last  illness  he  says  that  he  is  dying  out  of  charity  to 
his  undertaker,  who  wishes  to  "  urn  a  lively  Hood." 
Moreover,  his  puns  are  often  used  to  make  points  where 
the  moral  might  otherwise  be  missed.  With  this  faculty 
in  his  possession,  the  power  to  see  the  humorous  relation 
of  things  and  to  express  them  in  startling  surprises,  it  is 
open  to  him  to  become  a  jester  in  literature,  to  make 
merriment  for  the  crowd  which  always  prefers  to  laugh 
rather  than  weep.  Your  funny  man  is  always  sure  of  an 
audience  in  the  world's  fair,  and  if  the  fun  is  honest,  he 
has  his  legitimate  place  among  the  entertainers.  So  deeply 
is  Hood  impressed  with  the  idea  that  the  jester's  is  his 
true  vocation,  that  he  tells  us  "  To  make  laugh  is  my 
calling.  I  must  jump,  I  must  grin,  I  must  tumble ;  I 
must  turn  language  head  over  heels,  and  leap  through 
grammar."  So  we  find  him  in  the  London  Magazine 
indulging  in  what  he  calls  "  Whims  and  Oddities."  He 
has  a  quick  eye  for  the  ludicrous  in  life,  and  the  power 
not  only  to  reproduce  it  in  prose  and  verse,  but  a  ready 
pencil  and  his  knowledge  of  the  engraver's  craft  to  enable 
him  to  pourtray  felicitously  his  quaint  and  eccentric  fancies. 
He  is  the  producer  of  the  genuine  comic  cuts  of  his  time. 
In  this  aspect  of  his  genius  it  should  be  said,  and  once  for 
all,  that  never  in  his  drolleries  and  comic  absurdities  is 
he  coarse  or  an  offender  against  good  taste.  One  of  his 
earliest  ballads  is  that  of  "Faithless  Sally  Brown." 
Following  this  in  turn  we  get  another  ballad  of  the  same 
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type,  which  tells  the  story  of  "  Faithless  Nelly  Gray  " — a 
ditty,  so  rich  in  puns,  that  it  may  be  said  to  be  bursting 
with  opulence. 

But  while  giving  forth  such  mirthful,  metrical  yarns  as 
these  there  is  deep  down  in  the  poet's  heart  a  yearning 
for  something  of  a  sedater,  sweeter  tone,  and  this  desire 
finds  expression  in  the  beautiful  ballad  of  "  Fair  Ines," 
beginning  with  lines  like  these : — 

0  saw  ye  uot  fair  Inea  ? 

She's  gone  into  the  West, 
To  dazzle  when  the  sun  is  down, 

And  rob  the  world  of  rest : 
She  took  our  daylight  with  her, 

The  smiles  that  we  love  best, 
With  morning  blushes  on  her  cheek, 

And  pearls  upon  her  breast. 

In  his  ballad  poetry  of  the  serious  kind  Hood  is  pecu- 
liarly happy.  How  such  a  strain  as  this  haunts  the 
memory : — 

Spring  it  is  cheery, 

Winter  is  dreary, 
Green  leaves  hang,  but  the  brown  must  fly  ; 

When  he's  forsaken, 

Wither'd  and  shaken, 
What  can  an  old  man  do  but  die  ! 

Then  as  the  outcome  of  his  serious  vein  we  have  poems 
that  show  how  largely  Hood  is  under  the  influence  of 
Keats  and  of  what  melodious  sweetness  and  delicate 
sensuous  expression  of  beauty  he  is  capable.  Here,  among 
these  early  poems,  is  an  "  Ode  to  Autumn,"  which  might 
fittingly  be  placed  alongside  that  of  the  author  of  "  Endy- 
mion,"  as  these  lines  may  serve  to  show : — 

I  saw  old  Autumn  in  the  misty  morn 
Stand  shadowless  like  silence,  listening 
To  silence,  for  no  lonely  bird  would  sing 
Into  his  hollow  ear  from  woods  forlorn, 
Nor  lowly  hedge,  nor  solitary  thorn  ; — 
Shaking  his  languid  locks  all  dewy  bright 
With  tangled  gossamer  that  fell  by  night, 
Pearling  his  coronet  of  golden  corn. 
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It  is  not  within  the  scope  of  this  paper  to  give  any  con- 
secutive story  of  Hood's  life,  or  to  keep  strictly  to  chrono- 
logical order  in  commenting  on  his  work.  When  he  has 
commenced  his  literary  career,  in  the  manner  already 
shown,  there  are  before  him  less  than  five  and  twenty 
years  of  life,  and  that  period,  as  it  proves,  is  to  be  but  one 
long  disease,  the  sensitive  soul  being  lodged  in  one  of  the 
frailest  of  bodies.  As  you  read  the  "Memorials"  you 
turn  over  page  after  page  and  learn  how  much  suffering 
he  has  to  endure  and  with  what  patient  fortitude  it  is 
borne;  he  prefers  rather  to  jest  at  his  own  ailments  than 
repine  over  them.  Perhaps  the  greatest  blessing  of  his 
life  was  his  marriage  to  Miss  Jane  Reynolds,  which  took 
place  on  the  5th  May,  1824.  His  wife  was  the  sister  of 
his  friend  John  Hamilton  Reynolds,  who  was  also  the 
bosom  friend  of  Keats.  The  record  of  his  married  life  is 
one  of  the  most  beautiful  ever  written.  His  daughter 
says :  "  In  spite  of  all  the  sickness  and  sorrow  that  formed 
the  greatest  portion  of  the  after  part  of  their  lives  the 
union  was  a  happy  one.  My  mother  was  a  woman  of 
cultivated  mind,  literary  tastes,  and  well  suited  to  him  as 
a  companion.  He  had  such  confidence  in  her  judgment 
that  he  read  and  re-read  and  corrected  with  her  all  he 
wrote.  Many  of  his  articles  were  first  dictated  to  her,  and 
her  ready  memory  supplied  him  with  his  references  and 
quotations."  The  letters  he  writes  to  her  in  his  absence 
testify  to  the  sweet  understanding  there  is  between  them  in 
their  lives.  They  are  epistles  that  breathe  the  tenderest 
affection,  and  often  begin  with  "  My  own  dearest  and  best 
love,"  and  in  the  ending  you  come  upon  such  words  as 
these :  "  May  God  have  all  those  I  love  and  who  love  me 
in  His  holy  keeping  is  the  prayer  of  Thomas  Hood."  To 
provide  the  means  of  livelihood  it  is  necessary  for  him  to 
work  hard,  and  this  he  does  to  the  fullest  extent,  and 
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frequently  to  the  undue  straining  of  his  powers.  As 
Thackeray  says:  "And  what  a  hard  work  and  what  a 
slender  reward!  In  the  little  details  with  which  his 
memorials  abound  what  a  simple  life  is  shown  to  us !  The 
most  simple  little  pleasures  and  amusements  delight  and 
occupy  him.  You  have  revels  on  shrimps ;  the  good  wife 
making  the  pie ;  details  about  the  maid  and  criticisms  on 
her  conduct ;  wonderful  tricks  played  with  the  plum  pud- 
ding, all  the  pleasures  centreing  around  the  little  humble 
home."  We  read  of  the  little  harmless  practical  jokes 
played  upon  the  innocent,  unsuspecting,  simple-minded 
wife,  who  will  never  learn  wisdom  in  such  matters,  and 
who  bears  them  with  the  sweetest  temper,  and  laughs  as 
heartily  as  the  rest  over  the  humorous  fun.  And  then, 
when  there  are  children  in  the  house,  it  is  pleasant  to 
think  of  the  father  stealing  quietly  up  to  their  dormitories 
and  leaving  on  their  pillows  comic  sketches  which  will 
move  them  to  laughter  when  they  wake. 

When  Hood's  connection  with  the  London  Magazine 
has  come  to  an  end  he  has  to  cast  about  for  new  occupa- 
tion. In  the  year  following  that  of  his  marriage  those 
"Odes  and  Addresses  to  Great  People "  appeared.  Then 
comes  a  volume  of  "  Whims  and  Oddities,"  which  finds 
ready  sale,  making  it  clear  that  the  cap  and  bells  are  to  the 
public  taste.  The  book  goes  into  a  second  edition,  and  is 
followed  by  a  second  volume  dedicated  to  Sir  Walter  Scott. 
But  we  cannot  always  be  playing  the  part  of  merryman, 
and  so  the  "  Plea  of  the  Midsummer  Fairies  "  is  produced, 
a  charming  poem,  full  of  the  spirit  of  the  Elizabethans, 
and  constructed  in  the  metre  of  Spenser's  "Fairy  Queen." 
You  cannot  read  this  poem  without  being  impressed  with 
the  unquestionable  power  possessed  by  its  author.  It  is 
full  of  the  most  delicious  dreaming,  and  the  most  exquisite 
tricksiness  of  fancy  expressed  in  the  smoothest,  sweetest 
verse. 
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But  alas !  this  is  not  to  the  public  taste,  and  a  large 
portion  of  the  edition  is  left  on  the  publisher's  shelves,  and 
must  needs  be  bought  up  by  the  author  to  save  it  from 
the  butter  shops.  Then  comes  the  "Dream  of  Eugene 
Aram,"  which,  with  its  dramatic  power  and  depiction  of 
tragic  circumstance,  is  destined  to  have  a  wide  popularity, 
and  eventually  to  furnish  a  subject  for  the  sculptor  when 
he  comes  to  carve  out  the  poet's  last  memorial.  As  you 
read  the  terrible  story  which  the  usher  tells  to  the  fear- 
some, wondering  boy,  you  are  reminded  of  the  tale  which 
the  Ancient  Mariner  tells  to  the  wedding  guest,  and  are 
held  as  spellbound  by  Hood's  verses  as  you  are  with  those 
of  Coleridge.  One  cannot  dwell  upon  this  Avonderful  poem, 
but  it  may  be  said  in  passing  that  at  a  time  when  there 
was  a  disposition  among  novelists  to  throw  a  kind  of 
romantic  glamour  upon  criminal  records,  as  in  Bulwer 
Lytton's  case  when  dealing  with  the  same  theme,  Hood 
appeals  to  no  morbid,  unhealthy  taste  of  that  kind.  The 
moral  is  plain  and  clear,  and  misleads  no  one. 

But  we  have  to  pass  again  from  grave  to  gay,  and  take 
note  how  at  the  Christmas  time  of  1830  the  laughter-loving 
public  must  be  furnished  with  a  Comic  Annual,  which  is  to 
have  its  successors  as  long  as  the  poet  lives.  The  Duke  of 
Devonshire  is  presented  with  a  copy,  and  so  admires  the 
wit  of  the  author  that  he  is  requested  to  furnish  a  list  of 
sham  books  to  be  placed  on  the  door  of  the  library  at 
Chatsworth,  a  commission  which  is  duly  fulfilled  to  the 
Duke's  great  satisfaction,  the  list  exemplifying,  if  it  needed 
exemplification,  Hood's  wonderful  inventive  power  as  a 
punster.  One  of  these  Comic  Annuals  is  dedicated  by  per- 
mission to  his  majesty  William  the  Fourth,  who  desires  to 
see  the  author.  When  the  audience  is  ended,  Hood,  in 
backing  out  from  the  royal  presence,  forgets  the  way  and 
retrogrades  to  the  wrong  entry,  but  is  laughingly  set  right 
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by  his  majesty,  who  graciously  accompanies  him  to  the 
door.  When  that  monarch  dies  an  epitaph  is  forthcoming 
to  this  effect  :— 

The  death  of  kings  is  easily  explained, 
And  thus  it  might  upon  his  tomb  be  chiselled, 
As  long  as  Will  the  fourth  could  reign,  he  reigned, 
And  then  he  mizzled. 

The  course  of  authorship,  like  that  of  love,  does  not 
always  run  smooth,  and  so  we  read  that  Hood,  by  the  failure 
of  a  publishing  firm  with  which  he  is  connected,  gets  him- 
self involved  in  pecuniary  difficulties.  And  here  the 
bravery  and  sterling  honesty  of  the  man  comes  out.  To 
use  his  own  words — "  For  some  months  he  strove  with 
his  embarrassments,  but  the  first  heavy  sea  being  followed 
up  by  other  adversities,  all  hope  of  righting  the  vessel 
was  abandoned.  In  this  extremity,  had  he  listened  to  the 
majority  of  his  advisers,  he  would  at  once  have  absolved 
himself  of  his  obligations  by  one  or  other  of  those  sharp 
but  sure  remedies  which  the  legislature  has  provided  for 
such  evils.  But  a  sense  of  honour  forbade  such  a  course, 
and,  emulating  the  illustrious  example  of  Sir  Walter 
Scott,  he  determined  to  try  whether  he  could  not  score  off 
his  debts  as  effectually  and  more  creditably  with  his  pen 
than  with  the  legal  whitewash  or  a  wet  sponge.  He  had 
aforetimes  realised  in  one  year  a  sum  equal  to  the 
amount  in  arrear,  and  there  was  consequently  fair  reason 
to  expect  that  by  redoubled  diligence,  economising,  and 
escaping  costs  at  law,  he  would  soon  be  able  to  retrieve 
his  affairs.  With  these  views,  leaving  every  shilling 
derived  from  the  sale  of  his  effects  behind  him,  the  means 
he  carried  with  him  being  an  advance  upon  his  future 
labours,  he  voluntarily  expatriated  himself  and  bade  his 
native  land  good-night." 
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It  is  to  Coblenz  on  the  Rhine  that  he  goes  for  retirement 
and  cheap  conditions  of  living,  but  before  he  goes  there  is 
one  beautiful  and  soothing  sonnet  to  be  written  in  which 
he  will  express  to  his  wife  his  strong  and  unchanging 
love  for  her. 

The  journey  to  the  Continent  is  made  alone,  but 
thither,  in  due  time,  the  wife  travels  with  her  children, 
and  the  little  family  settles  down  in  the  Rhineland  town. 
Letters  to  friends  at  home,  however,  bring  from  time  to 
time  wretched  accounts  of  Hood's  health.  There  are 
terrible  attacks  from  spasms  to  contend  with,  and  that 
ever-recurring  haemorrhage  of  the  lungs.  Nevertheless, 
he  is  busy  on  his  "  Comic  Annual "  and  in  writing  his 
book  entitled  "Up  the  Rhine."  After  a  year  or  two 
Coblenz  proves  in  many  ways  an  undesirable  place  of 
residence,  and  so  a  migration  is  made  coastwards,  and  the 
family  finds  itself  lodged  at  Ostend,  where  another  stay  is 
made.  But  here,  again,  there  are  malarial  influences, 
and  there  is  the  same  story  to  tell  of  wrestlings  with 
sickness,  notwithstanding  which  he  says  of  the  "  Comic 
Annual,"  "  I  did  it  this  year  with  such  ease  and  at  such  a 
gallop  that  I  sent  MS.  faster  than  they  could  acknowledge 
the  receipt  thereof."  Whenever  there  is  relief  from  pain 
he  is  ready  to  exclaim,  "Jack's  alive  again!"  He  is 
confident  that  if  his  health  will  only  clear  up  he  is  just 
beginning  his  career. 

Here  it  seems  fitting  to  say  that  these  humorous  and 
comic  writings  of  Hood  led  to  serious  misunderstanding  in 
the  minds  of  some,  perhaps  well-intentioned  people,  on 
the  score  of  his  religious  opinions  and  beliefs.  They 
thought  they  detected  in  him  a  ribald  and  profane  dis- 
position ;  a  suspicion  of  which  no  man  ought  to  have  been 
more  free.  He  certainly  held  views  on  some  things  which 
did  not  accord  with  those  of  the  Pharisees  of  his  time, 
20 
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and  among  other  heresies  was  that  of  a  desire  that  the 
working  man  should  be  allowed  free  access  on  Sundays  to 
public  gardens,  such  as  those  of  the  Zoological,  about  the 
opening  of  which  on  that  day  there  was  some  discussion. 
It  was  verses  like  these,  no  doubt,  which  gave  offence  to 
strict  Sabbatarians.  He  is  discoursing  on  an  "Open 
Question,"  and  says — 

What  !  shut  the  gardens  !  lock  the  latticed  gate  ! 

Refuse  the  shilling  and  the  Fellow's  ticket, 
And  hang  a  wooden  notice  up  to  state, 

"  On  Sundays  no  admittance  at  this  wicket "  ! 
The  birds,  the  beasts,  and  all  the  reptile  race 

Denied  to  friends  and  visitors  till  Monday  ! 
Now,  really,  this  appears  the  common  case, 

Of  putting  too  much  Sabbath  into  Sunday — 
But  what  is  your  opinion,  Mrs.  Grundy  ? 

Whilst  Hood  was  on  the  Continent  he  was  made  aware 
of  an  attack  which  had  been  directed  against  him  on 
religious  grounds  by  Mr.  Rae  Wilson,  and  this  provoked 
in  reply  the  famous  ode,  the  fiercest  and  most  serious  piece 
of  satirical  writing  of  which  the  poet  has  delivered 
himself.  Tis  not  for  us  to  discuss  the  merits  of  the 
quarrel ;  perhaps,  as  usual,  there  were  mutual  misunder- 
standings, but  it  gave  Hood  the  opportunity  of  delivering 
his  soul  on  certain  matters  of  conscience.  It  was  a 
grievous  mistake,  however,  to  suppose  that  Hood  was 
lacking  in  reverence  or  the  spirit  of  true  religion. 

If  you  wish  to  understand  this  humorist's  true  nature, 
you  have  only  to  read  those  tenderly  beautiful  words 
which  welled  up  from  the  deep  heart  of  him  on  the 
occasion  of  his  sister's  death.  The  present  writer  will 
never  forget  hearing  Mr.  Ruskin  repeat  them  as  an 
illustration  of  true  pathos  in  poetry.  You  know  how  they 
begin— 
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We  watch'd  her  breathing  thro'  the  night, 

Her  breathing  soft  and  low, 
As  in  her  breast  the  wave  of  life 

Kept  heaving  to  and  fro. 

So  silently  we  seemed  to  speak, 

So  slowly  moved  about, 
As  we  had  lent  her  half  our  powers 

To  eke  her  living  out. 

Very  much  of  Hood's  comic  verse  may  not  undeservedly 
pass  into  oblivion;  but  I  am  greatly  mistaken  if  this 
poem  alone  will  not  suffice  to  keep  his  memory  green  in 
English  literature. 

To  return,  however,  to  our  story.  Hood  is  in  his  native 
country  again,  sick,  and  in  the  hands  of  his  good  friend 
Dr.  Elliott.  To  add  to  his  calamities,  his  book,  "  Up  the 
Rhine,"  proves  a  financial  failure.  His  publisher  has  not 
dealt  fairly  with  him,  and  things  look  very  serious.  He 
sells  the  copyright  of  a  novel  to  enable  him  to  bring  his 
family  back  again  to  England,  and  when  he  has  recovered 
sufficiently,  goes  to  work  again  as  hard  as  ever,  for  at  this 
time  there  appears  that  wonderful  golden  legend  of  "  Miss 
Kilmansegg  and  her  Precious  Leg."  But  though,  through 
that  poem,  illustrative  of  the  modern  worship  of  the 
golden  calf,  there  is  the  richest  display  of — 

Gold  !  Gold  !  Gold  !  Gold  ! 

Bright  and  yellow,  hard  and  cold, 
Molten,  graven,  hammered,  and  roll'd, 

Heavy  to  get  and  light  to  hold  ; 
Hoarded,  bartered,  bought,  and  sold, 
Stolen,  borrowed,  squandered,  doled  ; 
Spurned  by  the  young,  but  hugged  by  the  old 
To  the  very  verge  of  the  churchyard  mould. 

the  poor  author  is  sadly  in  need  of  a  little  of  that  precious 
metal.  So  needy,  indeed,  is  he,  that  kind  friends,  without 
his  knowledge,  procure  a  grant  of  fifty  pounds  from  the 
Literary  Fund.  It  is  unanimously  voted,  and  the  usual 
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rule  relating  to  personal  application  is  set  aside.  "  But," 
says  Hood,  "  I  returned  it,  though  it  would  have  afforded 
me  some  ease  and  relief.  ...  I  am,  however,  all  the 
better  for  the  offer,  which  places  me  in  a  good  position. 
It  was  done  in  a  very  gratifying  and  honourable  manner, 
and  I  am  the  first  who  has  said  '  no.'  But  I  am  in  good 
spirits  and  hope  to  get  through  all  my  troubles  as  indepen- 
dently as  heretofore."  However,  as  Shelley  says : — 

Many  a  green  isle  needs  must  be, 
In  the  deep  wide  sea  of  misery, 
Or  the  traveller,  worn  and  wan, 
Never  thus  could  voyage  on. 

So  for  Hood  there  comes  a  brightness  on  his  day.  The 
New  Monthly  Magazine  needs  an  editor,  and  to  his  great 
joy  and  that  of  his  household  he  is  appointed  at  a  salary 
of  £300  per  year.  He  is  very  much  of  a  home  bird,  rarely 
going  out,  but  there  is  about  this  time  one  bright  little 
episode  of  a  dinner  at  Greenwich  with  Charles  Dickens  as 
one  of  the  party.  In  Hood's  account  of  it  he  says : — 

Well,  we  drank  "the  Boz"  with  a  delectable  clatter,  which  drew  from 
him  a  warm  good  hearted  speech.  .  .  .  He  looked  very  well  and  had  a 
younger  brother  with  him.  .  .  .  Then  we  had  songs.  Barham  chanted  a 

Robin  Hood  ballad,  and  Cruikshank  sang  a  burlesque  ballad  of  Lord  H ; 

and  somebody,  unknown  to  me,  gave  a  capital  imitation  of  a  French  showman. 
Then  we  toasted  Mrs.  Boz,  and  the  chairman  and  vice,  and  the  Traditional 
Priest  sang  the  "  Deep,  deep  sea  "  in  his  deep,  deep  voice  ;  and  then  we  drank 
to  Proctor,  who  wrote  the  said  song  ;  also  Sir  G.  Wilson's  good  health,  and 
Cruikshank's,  and  Ainsworth's  ;  and  a  Manchester  friehd  of  the  latter  sang  a 
Manchester  ditty  so  full  of  trading  stuff  that  it  really  seemed  to  have  been 
not  composed  but  manufactured.  .  .  .  As  to  myself  I  had  to  make  my 
second  maiden  speech,  for  Mr.  Monckton  Milnes  proposed  my  health  in  terms 
my  modesty  might  allow  me  to  repeat  to  you,  but  my  memory  won't,  How- 
ever, I  ascribed  the  toast  to  my  notoriously  bad  health,  and  assured  them  that 
their  wishes  had  already  improved  it — that  I  felt  a  brisker  circulation,  a  more 
genial  warmth  about  the  heart,  and  explained  that  a  certain  trembling  of  my 
hand  was  not  from  palsy,  or  my  old  ague,  but  an  inclination  in  my  hand  to 
shake  itself  with  everyone  present.  Whereupon  I  had  to  go  through  the 
friendly  ceremony  with  as  many  of  the  company  as  were  within  reach,  besides 
a  few  more  who  came  express  from  the  other  end  of  the  table.  Very  gratifying, 
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wasn't  it  ?  Though  I  cannot  go  quite  so  far  as  Jane,  who  wants  me  to  have 
that  hand  chopped  off.  bottled,  and  preserved  in  spirits.  She  was  sitting  up 
for  me,  very  anxiously  as  usual  when  I  go  out,  because  I  am  so  domestic  and 
steady,  and  waa  down  at  the  door  before  I  could  ring  at  the  gate,  to  which 
Boz  kindly  sent  me  in  his  own  carriage.  Poor  girl !  what  would  she  do  if  she 
had  a  wild  husband  instead  of  a  tame  one  ? 

So  the  story  of  his  life  goes  on,  through  shine  and  shade, 
and  the  pressure  of  work  increases.  He  says  he  must 
work  on  and  die  in  harness,  like  a  hero  or  a  horse.  The 
comic  stuff  must  be  produced,  for  the  public  will  buy  that, 
but  that  enthusiasm  of  humanity  which  is  always  present 
with  him  must  have  its  voice  also.  There  are  wrongs  and 
miseries  which  poor  folk  endure,  and  attention  must  be 
called  to  them.  The  poor  sempstress  in  her  garret,  the 
labourer  at  his  ill-paid  toil,  the  miserable  outcast  who 
finds  the  world  a  place  it  were  better  to  be  speedily  got 
rid  of — these  must  have  their  songs.  There  are  only  two 
years  or  so  left  of  life. 

Death  closes  all,  but  something  ere  the  end, 
Some  work  of  noble  note  may  yet  be  done. 

In  the  Christmas  number  of  Punch  for  1843  appears  the 
famous  "  Song  of  the  Shirt."  As  usual,  the  wife  has  been 
consulted  about  it,  and  when  she  is  making  up  the  packet 
for  the  press  she  says  to  him,  with  prophetic  insight, 
"  Now,  Hood,  mark  my  words,  this  will  tell  wonderfully ! 
It  is  one  of  the  best  things  you  ever  did ! "  And  so  it 
proves,  for  at  one  bound,  as  it  were,  the  song  leaps  into 
the  widest  popularity,  stirring  the  deep  heart  of  London 
because  it  has  come  from  the  poet's  heart.  As  an  American 
critic  has  well  said,  "  No  other  lyric  ever  was  written  that 
at  once  laid  such  a  hold  upon  the  finest  emotions  of  the 
people  of  every  class  and  nationality  throughout  the  whole 
reading  or  listening  world,  for  it  drew  tears  from  the 
eyes  of  princes  and  was  chanted  to  rude  music  by  ballad- 
mongers  in  the  wretchedest  streets."  In  later  days,  when 
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the  end  is  near,  and  the  poet's  thoughts  are  upon  his  life 
work  and  his  prospect  of  remembrance  when  he  is  gone, 
it  is  by  this  song,  among  all  that  he  has  written,  that  he 
desires  most  to  be  remembered,  and  so  he  sets  himself  to 
sketch  a  memorial  tomb  for  himself,  and  on  it  is  inscribed 

He  sang  the  song  of  the  shirt. 

In  1844,  the  year  before  his  death,  the  New  Monthly 
having  passed  into  other  hands,  he  starts  a  journal  of  his 
own,  which  is  to  be  known  as  Hood's  Monthly  Magazine : 
A  Comic  Miscellany  (you  see  the  comic  element  is  still  to 
the  front),  and  to  the  first  number  he  contributes  no  less 
than  seven  articles,  making  up  more  than  half  the  contents. 
Among  them  is  that  weird  poem  "  The  Haunted  House." 
It  is  in  this  journal,  too,  that  he  gives  the  world  some  of 
his  latest  and  best  work,  "  The  Lay  of  the  Labourer,"  "  The 
Bridge  of  Sighs,"  and  "  The  Lady's  Dream,"  all  having  for 
their  object  the  moving  of  the  soul  to  pity  for  human 
sufferings  and  wrongs,  and  to  show,  among  other  things, 

How  evil  is  wrought  by  want  of  thought, 
As  well  as  want  of  heart. 

It  is  some  satisfaction  to  know  that  in  these  latter  days 
there  came  to  Hood's  relief  an  angel  of  mercy,  in  the 
form  of  a  British  Prime  Minister,  who  conferred  upon 
the  poet  a  pension  of  one  hundred  pounds  a  year  with 
a  reversion  to  his  wife.  Not  the  least  interesting  of 
his  correspondence  is  that  with  Sir  Kobert  Peel,  who, 
in  conferring  the  favour,  did  it  with  a  very  courtly  grace. 
In  one  of  his  letters  he  says  : — 

You  perhaps  think  that  you  are  known  to  one  with  such  multifarious 
occupations  as  myself  merely  by  general  reputation  as  an  author,  but  I  assure 
you  that  there  can  be  little  which  you  have  written  and  acknowledged  which 
I  have  not  read,  and  that  there  are  few  who  can  appreciate  and  admire  more 
than  myself  the  good  sense  and  good  feeling  which  have  taught  you  to  infuse 
so  much  fun  and  merriment  into  writings  correcting  folly  and  exposing  ab- 
surdities, and  yet  never  trespassing  beyond  those  limits,  within  which  wit  and 
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facetiousness  are  not  very  often  confined.  You  may  write  on,  with  the 
consciousness  of  independence  as  free  and  unfettered  as  if  no  communication 
had  ever  passed  between  us.  ...  One  return,  indeed,  I  shall  ask  of  you — 
that  you  will  give  me  the  opportunity  of  making  your  acquaintance. 

And  so  the  poet  is  encouraged  to  go  on  with  his  work;  but 
under  what  conditions  is  it  now  being  produced  ?  You 
read  again  and  again  of  that  weakness  of  the  heart  and 
that  remorseless  haemorrhage  of  the  lungs ;  of  the  poor 
author  sitting  up  in  bed  trying  to  design  his  comic  cuts 
until  he  becomes  delirious  with  the  effort.  Then,  again, 
he  writes  to  a  friend :  "I  have  been  very  unwell — but  my 
well  is  not  dry.  I  have  pumped  out  a  sheet  already  of 
Christmas  fun,  drawing  some  cuts,  and  shall  write  a  sheet 
more  of  my  novel.  God  bless  you  all."  It  was  fun  for  his 
last  Christmas  on  earth  that  he  was  striving  to  produce, 
and  in  due  time  the  number  of  the  magazine  comes  out, 
sparkling  with  material  for  merriment.  What  a  painful 
tragic  story  it  is !  When  he  has  done  his  Christmas  work 
he  takes  to  his  bed  for  the  last  time,  laid  low  by  sickness 
from  which  there  is  to  be  no  recovery.  More  than  once 
before,  as  he  says  himself,  he  has  been  "so  near  death's 
door  he  could  almost  fancy  he  heard  the  creaking  of  the 
hinges  "  ;  but  now  he  is  aware  that  his  feet  are  actually  on 
the  threshold.  Those  who  desire  to  know  how  a  Christian 
gentleman  can  face  death,  should  read  the  last  chapters  of 
Hood's  life.  In  the  midst  of  all  his  sufferings  there  is 
the  most  patient  resignation.  Before  he  goes,  however, 
there  are  some  last  lines  to  be  written,  and  they  begin 
thus : — 

Farewell  life  !  my  senses  swim, 
And  the  world  is  growing  dim  ; 
Thronging  shadows  cloud  the  light, 
Like  the  advent  of  the  night- 
Colder,  colder,  colder  still 
Upwards  steals  a  vapour  chill  ; 
Strong  the  earthy  odour  grows — 
I  smell  the  mould  above  the  rose. 
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When  at  last  the  end  comes — it  is  in  the  Maytime,  as 
his  birth  and  marriage  were — he  gives  those  about  him 
his  farewell  blessing,  forgiving  all  his  enemies,  too,  as  he 
hopes  himself  to  be  forgiven,  and  then  as  the  good  wife 
bends  over  him  she  hears  him  say  faintly,  "  0  Lord !  say 
Arise,  take  up  thy  cross  and  follow  Me." 

And  so,  as  Thackeray  says : — 

He  dies  in  dearest  love  and  peace  with  his  children,  wife,  and  friends.  .  .  . 
In  going  through  the  record  of  his  most  pure,  modest,  honourable  life,  and 
living  along  with  him  you  come  to  trust  him  thoroughly,  and  feel  that  here  is 
a  most  loyal,  affectionate,  upright  soul,  with  whom  you  have  been  brought 
into  communion.  Can  we  say  as  much  for  all  men  of  letters  ?  Here  is  one  at 
least  without  guile,  without  pretension,  without  scheming,  of  a  pure  life,  to 
his  family  and  little  modest  circle  of  friends  tenderly  devoted. 

And  now,  if  it  remains  to  ask  what  place  should  be  given 
to  Hood  among  English  poets,  I  unhesitatingly  answer,  a 
very  high  and  honourable  one.  Estimated  apart  from  his 
most  worthy  life  this  must  be  accorded  to  him.  His 
genius  never  knew  its  full  fruition,  but  he  had  all  the 
qualities  that  go  to  make  a  great  poet,  and  it  is  an  injustice 
which  relegates  him  to  the  ranks  of  the  minor  singers. 
He  had  in  large  measure  fancy,  imagination,  dramatic 
power,  together  with  a  perfect  command  over  metre  in  its 
most  musical  forms  of  expression.  Though  the  influence 
of  Keats  is  evident  in  some  of  his  work,  he  was  otherwise 
distinctly  original.  Ideas  seem  to  be  as  prolific  as  words, 
and  he  has  contributed  an  unusual  number  of  quotable 
lines  which  have  passed  into  current  speech.  He  ranks 
among  the  emotional  poets,  but  he  was  no  mere  dealer  in 
sentiment,  appealing  rather  from  his  own  heart  to  the 
great  heart  of  mankind.  So  could  he  move  you  with 
equal  facility  to  laughter  or  to  tears.  In  this  regard  his 
versatility  was  in  its  degree  almost  Shakespearean.  He 
had,  moreover,  the  reflective  quality,  exemplified  in  many 
ways,  and  in  an  especially  beautiful  manner  in  one  of  his 
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sonnets,  with  which,  as  dealing  with  the  prospect  of 
remembrance  after  death,  this  paper  in  the  poet's  praise 
may  well  come  to  a  conclusion. 

It  is  not  death,  that  sometimes  in  a  sigh 

This  eloquent  breath  shall  take  its  speechless  flight ; 
That  sometime  these  bright  stare,  that  now  reply 

In  sunlight  to  the  sun,  shall  set  in  night ; 
That  this  warm  conscious  flesh  shall  perish  quite, 

And  all  life's  ruddy  springs  forget  to  flow  ; 
That  thoughts  shall  cease,  and  the  immortal  spright 

Be  lapp'd  in  alien  clay  ffnd  laid  below  ; 
It  is  not  death  to  know  this — but  to  know 

That  pious  thoughts,  which  visit  at  new  graves 
In  tender  pilgrimage,  will  cease  to  go 

So  daily  and  so  oft — and  when  grass  waves 
Over  the  past-away,  there  may  be  then 

No  resurrection  in  the  minds  of  men. 

"  Resurrection  in  the  minds  of  men !  "  Hood  is  already 
assured  of  that,  and  one  would  fain  believe  that  in  his  own 
degree  he  will  also  have  his  place  among  the  immortals. 


ON       EULOGY. 

BY   J.    D.   ANDREW. 

THE  perfect  Eulogy — that  is,  the  expression  of  high 
commendation  in  fit  and  appropriate  language  is 
far  to  seek.  Not  that  the  occasions  which  seem  to  call 
for  its  exercise  are  infrequent,  or  the  persons  from  whom 
we  expect  it  few;  for  there  is  no  day  which  hears  not 
its  utterance,  nor  lives  there  a  man  who  may  escape 
its  obligation.  Like  measles,  love,  or  influenza  it  is 
inevitable  to  all  of  us,  and  like  those  distempers,  too,  it 
is  distinctly  catching,  so  that  you  may  often  witness  a 
succession  of  cases,  more  or  less  severe,  on  the  same 
evening. 

There  are  five  hundred  ways  of  cooking  an  egg,  and 
many  more  of  a  eulogy.  And  note  here  that  a  eulogy 
may,  like  an  ill-roasted  egg,  be  damned  on  both  sides — 
not  only  damned  with  faint  praise,  but  also  with  ful- 
someness.  An  exhaustive  review  of  all  these  modes  of 
eulogising  would  require  a  volume,  and,  that  best  known 
— the  common  or  spoken  form — shall  be  merely  alluded 
to  in  its  oratorical  presentation. 
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Terrible  as  an  army  with  banners  is  the  gentleman  who 
informs  us,  quite  unnecessarily,  that  he  is  unaccustomed 
to  public  speaking,  for  the  eulogy  he  pronounces — painful 
alike  to  us  and  to  the  recipient — is  as  addled  as  his  pate ; 
but  all  orators  are  not  so.  How  often  have  we  been 
charmed  by  the  marvellous  dexterity  and  grace  of  a 
Disraeli,  a  Gladstone,  a  Balfour,  or  a  Leighton  when  called 
to  perform  the  pleasing  task  ?  Nay,  even  nearer  home 
have  we  not  a  master  in  the  art?  But  there  are  some- 
times spots  on  the  sun.  When  Peel,  speaking  of  Lord 
Eldon,  remarked  that  "  even  his  failings  leaned  to  virtue's 
side,"  he  laid  himself  open  to  the  witty  observation  that 
they  resembled  the  leaning  tower  of  Pisa,  and  had  never 
yet  gone  over.  Disraeli,  on  one  occasion,  charmed  the 
House  with  a  magnificent  eulogy  which,  however,  turned 
put  to  be  merely  a  crib  from  a  predecessor.  Gladstone's 
command  of  language  has  often  led  his  hearers,  as  it 
were,  through  a  mazy  dance;  but  he  surpassed  himself 
in  verbiage  once  at  Birmingham  when,  in  eulogising 
Sir  Charles  Foster,  he  spun  out  a  sentence  175  words 
long. 

The  pulpit  eulogy  is  somehow  hardly  satisfactory.  That 
house  which  is  wont  to  re-echo  the  praises  of  God  seems 
to  resent  the  laudation  of  one  of  his  poor  erring  creatures, 
and  send  back  in  mockery  the  words  of  the  Psalmist, 
"They  are  corrupt  and  become  abominable  in  their 
doings ;  there  is  none  that  doeth  good,  no,  not  one."  But, 
even  there,  the  voice  of  the  hireling  is  ready  at  call  to 
extol  the  royal,  the  powerful,  or  the  rich.  Nothing  deters 
him,  and  his  charity  covers  a  multitude  of  sins,  though 
he  is  often  driven  to  making  bricks  without  straw.  When 
Frederick,  Prince  of  Wales— that  wretched  production  of 
the  House  of  Hanover,  whose  name  was  hateful  alike  to  his 
father,  George  II.,  and  his  son,  George  III. — died,  the 
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Tories  passed  about  this  epitaph  (surely  unequalled  in 
the  bitterness  of  its  contempt) : — 

Here  lies  Fred 
Who  was  alive  and  is  dead — 
Had  it  been  his  father, 
I  had  much  rather  ; 
Had  it  been  his  brother, 
Still  better  than  another  ; 
Had  it  been  his  sister, 
No  one  would  have  missed  her  ; 
Had  it  been  the  whole  generation, 
Still  better  for  the  nation. 
But  since  it  is  only  Fred, 
Who  was  alive  and  is  dead, 
There  is  no  more  to  be  said. 

Well  now,  that  gentleman,  one  would  think,  was  rather 
a  tough  subject  for  the  eulogist.  But  a  May  fair  preacher 
tackled  it  with  indifferent  success  thus : — "  He  had  no  great 
parts,  but  he  had  great  virtues — indeed  they  degenerated 
into  vices ;  he  was  very  generous,  but  I  hear  his  generosity 
has  ruined  a  great  many  people ;  and  then,  his  conde- 
scension was  such  that  he  kept  very  bad  company."  Yet 
Bubb  Doddington,  his  friend,  wrote  that  he  was — "  A 
prince  without  a  blemish ;  the  delight  and  ornament  of 
the  age  he  lived  in  ;  the  hope  and  expectation  of  England ; 
the  refuge  of  the  distressed  and  the  balm  of  the  afflicted ; 
the  patron  of  the  arts,  the  graces,  and  virtues  of  Society." 
After  which  one  can  only  gasp. 

We  might  expect  that  putting  pen  to  paper  the  eulogist 
would  be  more  cautious.  But  it  is  not  so,  and,  least  of 
all,  in  the  nauseating  dedications  with  which  even  great 
authors  were  wont  to  present  their  literary  offspring. 
Gross  as  our  English  flatterers  were,  they  did  these  things 
better  in  France,  and,  as  Isaac  Disraeli  instances,  the 
Divinity  itself  was  disrobed  of  its  attributes  to  bestow 
them  on  that  miserable  creature  of  vanity,  Richelieu. 
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Bacon  says — "  Some  praises  come  of  good  wishes  and 
respects,  which  is  a  form  due  in  civility  to  Kings  and 
great  persons  ....  when  by  telling  men  what  they 
are  they  represent  to  them  what  they  should  be "  ;  and 
so  we  may  excuse  the  unveracious  Sir  Simon  Degge, 
who,  in  a  bold  flight  of  imagination,  commended  the 
Bishop  of  Lichfield  for  a  noble  expenditure  in  the 
restoration  of  his  cathedral.  The  parsimonious  prelate 
had  not  spent  a  penny  on  it,  but,  stung  by  the  veiled 
rebuke,  at  once  undertook  the  work  with  which  he  had 
been  credited. 

Usually  a  fulsomeness,  sublimely  ridiculous,  characterises 
the  obscure  eulogist,  as  when  a  local  poet  sang : — 

Jove  the  god  of  thunder,  Mars  the  god  of  war, 
Neptune  with  his  trident,  Apollo  in  his  car  ; 
All  the  gods  celestial  came  down  from  their  spheres 
To  view  with  admiration  the  Pokeley  Volunteers  ! 

This,  though  more  primitive,  is  hardly  more  flagrant 
than  the  lickspittle  addresses  of  Dryden  and  Waller,  who 
both  unblushingly  eulogised  first  Cromwell  and  then 
Charles  II. ;  while  great  Dryden  was  not  above  prostituting 
his  muse  for  £500  to  write  about  400  lines  of  panegyric  on 
the  deceased  Eleanora,  Countess  of  Abingdon,  whom  he 
had  never  seen,  and  did  not  know,  but  of  whom,  amongst 
other  fine  things,  he  writes — 

Had  she  been  first,  still  Paradise  had  been. 

Pope  was  not  quite  so  shameless,  but  in  eulogising 
Mansfield  thus — 

Graced  as  thou  art,  with  all  the  power  of  words  ; 
So  known,  to  honour'd,  at  the  House  of  Lords, 

he  exposed  himself  to  Gibber's  parody— 

Persuasion  taps  his  tongue  whene'er  he  talks, 
And  he  has  chambers  in  the  King's  Bench  Walks. 
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The  literary  or  critical  eulogy  is  of  two  kinds — that  of 
the  departed  and  that  of  a  contemporary — the  former,  of 
course,  is  the  most  genuine.  Milton's  admired  sonnet  on 
Shakespeare  (to  my  thinking)  is  rather  rude  and  uncouth ; 
while  Johnson's  praise  of  Goldsmith  — "  He  touched 
nothing  which  he  did  not  adorn,"  and  his  well-known 
recommendation  to  the  study  of  Addison's  prose,  are  as 
judicious  as  they  are  graceful.  But,  generally  speaking, 
the  literary  eulogy  is  untrustworthy.  Cliques  and  claquers 
rule,  and  log-rolling  is  the  order  of  the  day.  Every  now 
and  then  the  'mobile  vulgus'  exalts  somebody  to  the 
highest  heaven  ;  and  that  modern  type  of  eulogist,  the 
interviewer,  describes  for  us  the  hero's  wife  and  his  house, 
his  ox  and  his  ass,  and  all  that  is  his. 

But  the  true  field  of  the  eulogist,  where  he  paws  the 
ground  and  rejoices  in  his  strength,  is  the  churchyard,  and 
the  epitaph  is  his  delight.  Absurd,  or  vague,  or  presump- 
tuous, or  graceful,  here  he  is  always  interesting  and  often 
Homeric.  But  it  is  noticeable  that  the  mortuary  eulogy 
is  almost  entirely  a  product  of  the  Reformation.  In  the 
ages  of  faith  the  people  whose  deaths  were  recorded  seem 
to  have  been  ordinary  mortals — mostly  sinners,  but  since 
then  mostly  saints.  Canonisation  in  the  old  days  was  a 
rather  difficult  operation,  but  we  have  changed  all  that, 
and,  so  far  from  St,  Peter  having  exclusive  possession  of 
the  keys  of  Heaven,  everyone  now  has  a  latch-key  at  least, 
if  not  a  ticket  for  the  reserved  seats.  Lord  Mansfield's 
epitaph,  after  stating  that  he  was  "confessedly  the 
brightest  ornament  of  human  nature  that  any  age  or 
country  has  hitherto  been  able  to  boast  of,"  goes  on  to  tell 
us  that  he — 

wing'd  his  airy  flight 

Up  to  the  happy  realms  of  everlasting  Light ; 
Where  welcom'd  by  the  Social  Powers  Divine, 
Freely  with  them  he  drinks  Celestial  Wine. 
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What  a  picture !  and  what  consummate  impudence ! 
Humble  folk  followed  the  lead  of  their  betters,  and  Mr. 
Floyer,  of  Kensington,  inscribed  on  his  wife's  tomb,  "  God 
hath  chosen  her  as  a  pattern  for  the  other  angels,"  while 
Cambridge  records  a  marvellous  apotheosis — 

Here  lie*  the  body  of  Mary  Gwynne 
Who  wa«  so  very  pure  within, 
She  cracked  the  shell  of  her  earthly  skin, 
And  hatched  herself  a  cherubim. 

Now,  a  slight  perusal  of  the  Bible — or  even  "Paradise 
Lost" — might  have  made  known  to  these  people  that 
angels  are  a  distinct  order  in  creation,  and  Mary  Gwynne's 
eulogist  would  have  learnt  that  to  speak  of  a  woman 
hatching  herself  into  a  cherubim  is  just  as  absurd  as  to 
expect  a  duck  egg  to  hatch  into  a  bull-pup.  Another 
enumerates  some  qualifications  for  a  celestial  mansion — 

Here  lies  the  body  of  Lady  O'Looney,  great- niece  of  Burke,  commonly 
called  the  Sublime.  She  was  bland,  passionate,  and  deeply  religious,  Also 
she  painted  hi  water-colours,  And  sent  several  pictures  to  the  Exhibition. 
She  was  first  cousin  to  Lady  Jones  And  of  Such  Is  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven. 

Purcell's  epitaph  (with  the  usual  assurance)  declares  that 
he  "  is  gone  to  that  blessed  place  where  only  his  Harmony 
can  be  exceeded" — a  sweetly  pretty  sentiment,  which,  how- 
ever, points  a  moral  for  the  servile  herd  of  imitators.  The 
sorrowing  widow  of  a  pyrotechnist  was  struck  with  its 
beauty,  and  copied  it  on  her  husband's  tomb,  thus :  "  He 
is  gone  to  that  blessed  Place  where  only  his  fireworks  can 
be  exceeded." 

Sometimes  the  would-be  eulogist  is  guilty  of  a  mean 
evasion  of  his  task,  as  when  he  says — 

She  was I 

But  words  are  wanting  to  MJ  what ! 
Think  what  a  wife  tkould  be, 

And  the  was  that 
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Or  in  another  case :  " ^nd  to  be  short,  to  her  praise, 

she  was  the  woman  Solomon  speaks  of  in  the  xxxi.  chap, 
of  the  Book  of  Proverbs,  from  the  10th  verse  to  the  end." 
Or  in  another,  to  a  Drury  Lane  actor :  "  For  his  memoirs 
see  the  'European  Magazine.'  For  his  professional  abili- 
ties see  '  Churchill's  Rosciad.' "  Sometimes  he  is  unfortu- 
nate in  his  subject,  as  in  Dame  Mary  Page,  where  all  he 
glories  in  is  that  "  In  67  months  she  was  tapped  66  times. 
Had  taken  away  240  gallons  of  water,  without  ever  repining 
at  her  case  or  fearing  the  operation."  Sometimes  slightly 
awkward  in  his  praise,  as  in  this — 

Her  manners  mild,  her  temper  such, 
Her  language  good,  and  not  too  much. 

And,  again,  sometimes  utterly  incomprehensible,  as  on 
General  Sir  Wm.  Green,  Bart. — 

Efficient  duty  reminiscent  grave 

Yet  mild  philanthropy  a  reign  may  save 

If  but  the  mind  incline  rare  to  deny 

Courteous  humane  to  misery  a  sigh 

To  woe  and  wretchedness  a  constant  friend 

What's  the  proud  curse — a  rind  an  atom  cloud 

Where  shines  the  planet  nature's  voice  is  loud 

Soft  weep  the  lyre  pity  her  distress 

Compassion's  melting  mood  her  numbers  bless 

On  these  perhaps  our  future  joys  depend 

Aided  by  the  interference  of  an  honourable  friend 

In  the  honourable  corps  of  Artillery 

We  have  further  consigned  to  memory 

A  tablet  in  the  Sanctuary  of  the  Church. 

Which  leaves  Sordello  nowhere.  But  it  is  too  bad  when 
he  descends  to  misrepresentation,  as  at  Youlgreave — 

To  the  down  Bow  of  Death 

His  Forte  gave  way 
All  the  graces  in  sorrow  were  drown'd  ; 

Hallelujah,  Crescendo 

Shall  be  his  glad  lay 
When  Da  Capo  the  Trumpet  shall  sound. 
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And  we  find,  on  enquiry,  that  "  the  only  connection  he  ever 
had  with  music  was  a  mania  for  getting  wood  to  make 
fiddle  backs,  and  that  he  did  not  know  the  difference 
between  G  and  A,  nor  even  the  half-tones  in  the 
octave." 

Unfortunately,  some  of  the  best  eulogistic  epitaphs  are 
merely  suggestions,  as  Douglas  Jerrold's  on  Charles 
Knight — "  Good  Knight !  "  and  that  one  on  a  painter — 
"  Here  lies  a  finished  artist " — both  perfect  in  their  way. 
But  one  suggestion  there  is  actually  graven,  which  is 
excellent,  and  it  is  interesting  to  know  that  "  O  Rare  Ben 
Jonson ! "  which  in  its  aptness  and  brevity  of  wit  stands 
unrivalled,  was  due  to  the  chance  suggestion  of  a  passer-by 
while  the  grave  was  digging. 

After  all,  epitaphs,  as  a  rule,  are  sadly  imperfect 
eulogies,  and  we  quit  them  with  the  reflection  that  the 
living  are  too  often  quite  as  senseless  as  the  clay  they  thus 
strive  to  praise. 

Nevertheless,  the  world,  just  as  much  as  the  novel- 
reader,  demands  a  hero,  and  gets  one — good,  bad,  or  indif- 
ferent. Whether  or  not  we  are  to  worship  him  at  the 
bidding  of  Mr.  Carlyle  (or  anyone  else),  is  quite  another 
thing.  But,  as  there  is  no  accounting  for  tastes,  those 
who  revere  Cromwell,  Frederick  the  Great,  and  such  other 
distinguished  ruffians,  may  do  so  to  their  hearts'  content. 
"  Every  one  to  his  liking,"  as  the  man  said  when  he  kissed 
his  cow.  But  I  am  not  going  to  be  bullied  into  it,  even 
by  Og  the  King  of  Basan  himself.  A  certain  amount  of 
deference  I  am  willing  to  extend ;  nay,  to  go  so  far  as  give 
such  heroes  the  adulation  proffered,  it  is  said,  to  the 
monarch  of  Monomotapa.  Recognising  their  greatness,  I 
will  join  in  the  acclamation,  "Hail,  Lord  of  the  Sun  and 
Moon  !  Great  Magician !  Great  Thief!"  and  if  the  eulogy 
satisfies,  I  am  content. 
•Jl 
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Are  there,  then,  in  the  whole  range  of  literature  no 
eulogies  worthy  of  our  acceptance  ?  Thank  goodness,  we 
have  some  which  memory  recalls  with  pleasure.  Though 
Tennyson's  panegyric  on  Wellington  was  a  failure,  his 
offering  to  the  memory  of  the  Prince  Consort,  who  "  bore 
the  white  flower  of  a  blameless  life,"  approaches  perfec- 
tion. So,  finely  eulogistic  is  Browning's  "  Grammarian's 
Funeral" — so,  humorously,  Thackeray's  "Peg  of  Liina- 
vaddy."  Pope's  "  Man  of  Ross  "  is  defaced  by  its  artifi- 
ciality, but  Goldsmith's  Village  Parson,  and,  before  him, 
Chaucer's  Parish  Priest,  are  without  blemish.  Shake- 
speare, too,  who  warns  us  against  "  braggardism,"  affords 
many  instances  of  what  a  eulogy  should  be.  But  the 
aspiring  eulogist  should  ever  bear  in  mind  what  Bacon 
says — "  Too  much  magnifying  of  man  or  matter  doth  irri- 
tate contradiction  and  procure  envy  and  scorn,"  and, 
indeed,  too  often  we  fall  into  absurdity  by  not  recognising 
what  constitutes  real  greatness.  Leigh  Hunt  tells  us  how 
his  landlord  held  up  to  his  admiration  an  old  gentleman 
who  lived  next  door  as  "  the  greatest  plumber  in  London." 

In  truth,  the  conclusion  of  the  whole  matter  seems  to  be 
this.  We  are  all  of  us  much  of  a  muchness — no  better 
than  we  should  be ;  and  though  that  is  but  small  praise,  it 
is,  perhaps,  after  all,  the  nearest  approach  to  the  Perfect 
Eulogy. 
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SYRACUSE    AND    SICILIAN    MYTHOLOGY. 
BY  THOMAS  KAT. 


ABOUT  500  years  B.C. 
there  was  a  great  deve- 
-  -~-  lopment  of  art,  science,  and 
literature  throughout  the  Greek  dominions,  which  can 
only  be  likened  to  that  of  the  Elizabethan  period  in 
England,  or  to  that  of  the  present  century.  At  the  same 
time,  and  in  a  like  manner,  there  arose  a  great  colony- 
making  epoch  from  the  Peloponnesus.  Corinth  and  Sparta 
sent  out  many  emigrants.  They  had  founded  colonies 
previously  in  distant  places,  and  of  these  Syracuse,  733 
B.C.,  became  one  of  the  most  important. 

Tiio  Athenians  and  northern  Greeks  emulated  in  a  small 
way  the  robust  and  maritime  south,  but  they,  from  internal 
dissension  and  external  pressure,  had  constantly  to  be 
on  their  guard,  and  with  difficulty  were  enabled  to 
secure  and  maintain  their  supremacy. 
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In  the  fourth  and  fifth  centuries  B.C.  Syracuse  attained 
its  greatest  eminence,  and  the  stories  of  its  rise  and 
fall,  its  sieges  and  wars,  its  poets  and  sages,  its 
scientists  and  historians,  its  tyrants  and  patriots,  fill 
volumes  of  verse  and  narrative  in  nearly  every  language 
to  which  modern  type  has  been  set. 

It  was  besieged  by  the  Carthaginians,  whose  forces 
melted  away  before  the  pestilence,  leaving  150,000  carcases 
on  the  Pleminyrium  shores  of  the  great  harbour.  It  was 
besieged  by  the  Athenians,  whose  armies  met  with  a  like 
fate  in  the  same  place,  and  those  who  escaped  only  did  so 
to  meet  a  violent  death  or  incarceration  for  life  in  the 
dreaded  latomia  (the  quarries),  over  whose  lintels  might 
have  been  written  the  legend — "All  hope  abandon,  ye 
who  enter  here." 

Pindar,  the  Syracusan  poet,  bids  us — 

Remember  Syracuse,  and  sing  of  proud  Ortygia's  throne. 

Plato,  the  philosopher,  here  discoursed  with  Dionysius, 
the  tyrant,  upon  the  elements  of  truth,  justice,  freedom, 
and  happiness  with  such  delectation  to  his  host,  that  in 
sending  him  away  he  instructed  the  skipper  to  drop  him 
overboard,  or  sell  him,  "that  he  might  put  his  theories 
into  practice  as  a  slave,  to  see  if  they  would  come  out 
according  to  his  expectations." 

Wordsworth's  "  White  swan  " — 

Princely  Dion  in  the  power 
And  beauty  of  his  happy  hour, 

when  he  returned  from  exile,  dethroned  Dionysius,  the 
younger,  and  governed  here  in  his  stead. 

Timoleon,  the  liberator,  afterwards  sailed  from  Corinth 
hereto,  following  the  celebrated  comet  of  343  B.C.,  which 
prodigy  had  probably  much  to  do  with  his  subsequent 
successes.  He  carried  with  him  the  usual  Greek  set  of 
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diviners  and  soothsayers,  and,  being  a  great  commander, 
he  seems  to  have  had  them  divine  strictly  according  to 
his  will  and  pleasure.  He  does  not  seem  to  have  believed 
in  leaving  this  important  element  to  chance  or  to  them, 
like  that  foolish  Nicias,  the  Athenian  commander,  who, 
because  of  a  lunar  eclipse,  refused  to  escape  when  he 
had  the  opportunity,  lost  his  whole  army,  and  was  himself 
cast  into  prison,  where  he  terminated  his  life,  if,  indeed, 
he  was  not  publicly  executed  in  the  market  place  of 
Syracuse. 

The  idyllic  form  of  poetry,  the  pantomimic  form  of  play, 
and  the  perfection  of  the  Greek  chorus  were  the  products 
of  the  intellect  of  Sicily,  which  ever  delighted  in  rustic 
metre  or  the  refinements  of  finished  poetic  thought, 
such  as  ^Eschylus  and  Theocritus  gave  to  the  world. 
Philosophy  and  history  were  well  represented,  amongst 
a  host  of  others,  by  Empedocles  and  Diodorus  Siculus ; 
and  science  by  Hicetas,  of  Syracuse,  who  is  said  to  have 
first  taught  that  the  earth  moved  while  the  sun  was 
stationary. 

Syracuse  claims  as  its  son  that  most  famous  mechanician 
and  scientist,  Archimedes — the  discoverer  of  the  laws  of 
specific  gravity,  the  inventor  of  the  celebrated  water 
screw  still  known  by  his  name ;  the  man  who,  by  his 
concave  mirrors  and  the  aid  of  the  sun,  set  fire  to  the 
Roman  ships  besieging  his  town,  and  who  made  a  great 
claw,  like  that  of  a  crab,  which,  when  dropped  on  to  one 
end  of  a  vessel  from  the  ramparts  and  hauled  at,  lifted 
the  ship  out  of  the  water,  whereupon,  being  released,  the 
ship  and  its  occupants  became  submerged.  At  a  later 
time  we  find  that  St.  Paul  landed  here  and  he  "  tarried 
three  days."* 

*  Act*  xxrlll..  12. 
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The  modern  town  of  Syracuse  is  situated  almost  wholly 
on  the  Island  Rock  of  Ortygia,  out  of  which  flows  the 
fountain  waters  of  far-famed  Arethusa — the  Elysian 
Maid.  This  rock,  with  its  fountain  beside  the  great 
harbour,  manifestly  from  the  remotest  times  offered 
unrivalled  facilities  for  defence  and  sustenance,  and  so 
became  the  principal  trading  station  of  the  island.  To 
the  east  are  rich  plains  watered  by  the  River  Anapus,  and 
to  the  north  the  snow-clad  summit  of  Etna  glistens  in  the 
sunshine. 

HE    TYPHON. 

Where  in  durance  underground, 
The  gods'  presumptuous  foe, 
Lies  hundred-headed  Typhon  ;  4 

While  on  his  broad  and  shaggy  breast 
Sicilia's  regions  rest, 
And  hoary  Etna,  pillar  of  the  sphere, 
With  her  bleak  snows,  through  all  the  year 
Crushed  in  her  angry  arms,  presses  the  monster 
down.  Pindar. 

Here  we  have  a  myth,  transfused  with  poetic  imagery. 
A  good  myth  is  like  rare  old  wine — it  is  both  delicious 
and  admirable.  Many  of  them,  created  under  the  worship 
of  the  sun,  like  good  vintages  under  its  rays,  are  only 
understood  after  the  lapse  of  time,  although  well  com- 
prehended by  the  masters  of  the  vineyards  their  authors. 
There  is  something  as  fascinating  about  them  as  the 
solving  of  a  problem,  the  finding  of  the  meaning  of  a 
hieroglyph,  or  the  use  of  a  strange  implement  dug  up 
from  an  ancient  barrow.  They  are  mostly  of  the  child's 
wonder-book  or  "Jack  the  Giant  killer"  order,  and  written 
for  men  who  were  little  more  than  children  intellectually. 
Usually  there  was  a  deep  undercurrent  of  observation 
beneath  their  brilliant  and  attractive  surface. 

The   island   of  Sicily,  by  the  magic  of  its  wonderful 
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volcano,  Etna,  its  shape,  its  sulphurous  caverns,  wondrous 
ruins,  and  remarkable  history,  lends  itself  especially  to  us 
for  this  subject.  By  these  lines  from  Pindar  we  are 
brought  face  to  face  with  the  Typhon  of  a  hundred  heads, 
the  son  of  Tartarus  and  Terra,  or  Sheol  and  Earth,  who 
struck  terror  in  heaven  and  caused  Jupiter  to  fly  to  Egypt 
as  Ammon  with  horns  ;  Apollo  became  as  a  crow,  Bacchus 
as  a  he-goat,  the  sister  of  Phoebus  as  a  cat,  Juno  as  a  snow- 
white  cow,  Venus  as  a  fish,  and  Mercury  was  hidden 
beneath  the  wings  of  an  ibis. 

Here  the  symbolical  elements  of  the  Egyptian  religion 
are  explained  as  being  derived  from  a  Greek  source,  just 
as  a  learned  pundit  of  the  present  day  might  suggest  that 
the  Trinity  is  a  reproduction  of  the  sun,  moon,  and  the 
earth,  or  the  Egyptian  form  of  Horis,  Anubis,  and  Osiris. 

The  father  of  the  gods  resumed  his  courage  after  his 
sojourn  in  Egypt,  and  declared  war  against  this  Typhon 
or  Typheus,  whom  he  struck  with  his  thunderbolts  and 
hurled  into  the  sea.  piling  upon  him  the  land  of  Trinacria 
or  Sicily,  where  Pluto  was  enjoined  to  keep  him  safe.  At 
Eryx  and  Lilybaeum  he  is  held  by  the  legs,  at  Palermo 
and  Syracuse  by  the  arms,  and  under  Etna  is  his  head, 
whence  occasionally  he  belches  forth  curses  and  cinders 
with  horrid  spume  and  foetid  fires,  at  the  will  and  for  the 
amusement  of  the  gods — 

A  fiery  deluge,  fed  with  ever  burning  sulphur  uncontuined. 

Thus  it  is  clear  that  there  was  the  form  of  a  rebellion  in 
heaven,  with  the  hurling  of  Satan  into  Sheol,  such  as 
Milton  depicted,  but  localised  upon  this  spot,  the  island  to 
which  we  are  journeying,  namely,  Sicily. 

Him  the  Almighty  power 
H-jrlM  headlong  from  th'  ethereal  tky, 
With  hideous  ruin  and  combustion,  down 
To  bottomless  perdition,  there  to  dwell 
In  adamantine  chain*  and  penal  fire 
Who  dunt  defy  the  Omnipotent  to  arm*. 
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Milton,  in  his  "  Paradise  Lost,"  has  trenched  consider- 
ably upon  heathen  writings  for  his  grand  epic.  There 
are  many  things  in  it  not  to  be  found  in  the  Scriptures. 
The  poetic  allusion  to  the  King  of  Babylon  by  Isaiah  in 
the  words  "  How  art  thou  fallen,  Lucifer,  the  star  or  son 
of  the  morning ! "  has  nothing  whatever  to  do  with 
Satan. 

Jupiter  occasionally  takes  a  walk  round  to  see  that 
Pluto  has  the  giant  Typhon  or  Typheus  under  proper  con- 
trol, because  if  he  admitted  the  shades  to  a  glimpse  of  his 
heaven,  there  was  no  telling  what  would  happen — it  might 
be  turned  into  the  other  place,  and  Jupiter  compelled  to 
depart  to  such  a  new  world  as  Australia,  America,  or 
Japan. 


HE   RAPE   OF    PROSERPINE. 

Venus,  the  wife  of  Vulcan  and  some 
others,  had  a  seat  on  Mount  Eryx,  whence 
she  watched  the  loves  of  lads  and  lasses, 
and  meddled,  perhaps,  too  much  in  mundane  affairs  of 
that  sort.  Her  son  Eryx,  by  Neptune,  was  born  here, 
and  gave  his  name  to  the  mountain.  She  had  another 
son,  Cupid,  by  Mars,  who  has  lived  long  in  mythology  and 
literature,  and  of  whom  many  a  chapter  might  be  written 
without  going  farther  afield.  Not  above  Venus  (or 
Erycina,  as  she  was  called  in  Sicily),  but  of  another  order, 
was  Ceres,  the  goddess  of  corn  and  fruits,  the  beneficent 
giver  of  sustenance  to  man,  and  the  benefactor  of  Sicily. 
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Here  corn  is  said  to  have  been  first  grown,  and  she 
taught  the  use  of  the  plough,  the  care  of  fruit  trees, 
and  the  making  of  bread. 

Within  this  island  all  things  grow 

Without  the  help  of  seed  or  plough, 

As  wheat  and  barley  with  the  vine 

From  whence  proceeds  both  grapes  and  wine, 

Which  with  sweet  showers  from  above 

Are  brought  to  ripeness  by  her  love. 

Ceres  had  a  daughter  by  Jupiter  called  Proserpine,  a 
maiden  who  loved  the  glades  and  flowers,  and  in  sylvan 
groves  wove  garlands  for  her  friends  and  light-heartedly 
railed  against  love,  as  maidens  sometimes  do. 

Venus  heard  her  sweet  laughter,  envied  her  innocent 
manners,  and  was  jealous  of  the  happiness  begotten  of  such 
a  simple  pastoral  existence.  It  was  an  insult  to  the  Queen 
of  Love  to  have  this  railing  in  her  own  queendom,  as  much 
so  as  preaching  teetotalism  in  a  licensed  victualler's  public- 
house  would  be  to  a  publican.  Her  son  Cupid  wandering 
past,  she  called  to  him,  as  Ovid  tells  us,  and  said — "  My 
son,  my  heart,  my  hands  and  arms,  my  everything,  I  want 
thee  I.  Come  and  show  me  thy  skill.  There  is  Pluto,  the 
inheritor  of  the  lost  lot  of  the  triple  kingdom,  of  whom 
Jupiter  possesses  heaven,  Neptune  the  sea,  and  he  the 
earth.  The  first  two  thou  hast  already  subdued;  take 
me  thy  keenest  dart  and  lay  me  low  this  god  of  the 
infernal  regions.  Behold  Proserpine,  the  daughter  of 
Ceres,  who  threatens  us  she  will  remain  a  virgin,  and 
there  is  Pluto  coming  out  of  his  grotto  by  Henna's 
sulphurous  pools." 

Thereupon  Cupid  selected  the  sharpest  of  his  thousand 
arrows,  and  sent  the  barbed  shaft  true  to  its  home  in  the 
breast  of  the  dread  king. 

In  the  umbrageous  woods  which  surround  the  crystal 
lake  of  Fergus,  the  wounded  god,  quickened  by  the 
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rankling  dart  into  an  unwonted  mood,  espies  the 
beauteous  maid  enjoying  the  perpetual  spring  of  careless 
and  unenvious  joy,  and  no  sooner  is  she  beheld  than  she 
is  beloved.  The  wooing  is  short.  She  is  wrapt  in  his 
embrace,  lifted  up  into  his  chariot,  and  the  ravisher 
shakes  the  rusty-coloured  reins  over  his  horses'  necks, 
and  urges  them  through  the  sulphur  pools  which  boil 
upon  the  fresh  earth,  and  over  the  rocks  and  plains  to 
the  seacoast,  while  she  calls  in  vain  upon  her  mother 
and  weeps  as  the  flowers  fall  from  her  lap,  her  thoughts 
bound  up  as  much  on  these  dropping  away  as  upon  her 
companions  already  lost. 

They  arrive  opposite  the  rock  of  Ortygia,  and  the 
nymph  Cyane,  floating  upon  the  waves,  raises  herself 
upon  the  waters,  and  cries  to  him — "  Go  back  !  the  maid 
belongs  to  her  mother,  and  must  be  asked  of  her,  not 
carried  away  against  her  will."  She  spread  her  arms 
in  opposition  this  way  and  that,  until  the  son  of  Saturn 
gave  vent  to  his  rage,  and  hurled  his  sceptre  through 
the  stream,  urging  on  his  horses.  The  rock,  thus  struck, 
opened  a  way  down  to  Tartarus,  and  the  descending 
chariot  disappeared  within  the  yawning  chasm. 

Cyane,  lamenting  the  ravished  maid  and  the  slighted 
privileges  of  her  trust,  is  dissolved  into  tears,  and  melts 
away  into  those  waters  over  which  she  had  been  so  long 
the  presiding  divinity.  Her  limbs  soften,  her  nails  lay 
aside  their  hardness,  and  pure  water  instead  of  living 
blood  enters  into  her  veins,  until  there  remains  nothing 
of  her  which  can  be  grasped  in  the  hands. 

The  description  by  Ovid  seems  to  point  to  the  fact  that 
Cyane  was  the  guardian  nymph  of  the  strip  of  sea  between 
Ortygia  and  the  mainland,  and  not  of  the  slight  stream 
and  fountain  which  is  a  tributary  of  the  Anapus,  now 
called  by  her  name. 
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Let  us  notice  that  the  rock  of  Ortygia,  with  its  noble 
harbours  and  fresh  water  spring  bubbling  out  close  to  the 
shore,  was  the  site  of  the  most  eligible  trading  station  in 
all  Sicily,  and  was  used  by  the  Phoenicians.  It  does  not 
require  any  violent  exercise  of  the  imagination  to  conceive 
that  the  grain  of  corn  may  figuratively  be  described  as  the 
daughter  of  Ceres,  and  that  the  export  of  the  same,  if  by 
violence,  may  explain  much  of  the  story  of  the  Rape  of 
Proserpine. 

Lord  de  Tabley,  in  his  poem  of  "Orpheus  in  Hades," 
gives  us  a  hint  of  this  in  the  lines — 

Daughter  of  Ceres  :  but  one  grain  of  corn 
Which  in  this  nether  world  all  winter  slept, 
To  rise  on  wings  of  Spring  in  glorious  birth, 

and  thus  confirms  the  impression. 

Ceres,  the  mother,  searches  in  vain  throughout  the 
groves,  and  travels  far  over  hill  and  dale  and  by  the  sea. 
Neither  Aurora  of  the  ruddy  locks  nor  Hesperus  of  the 
twilight  saw  her  take  any  rest.  With  flaming  pines  lit 
from  the  fires  of  Etna  she  pursues  her  quest,  bearing  them 
through  the  frosty  darkness  until  the  quickening  day  dulls 
their  light,  and  her  search  continues  till  night  again 
approaches.  When  fatigued  and  athirst  she  sees  a 
thatched  cottage,  and  knocks  at  the  door  for  a  drink 
of  water.  An  old  woman  comes  out  and  gives  her  a 
drink,  "which  she  has  lately  distilled  from  parched  pearl 
barley."*  Whilst  partaking  of  this  refreshment  an  im- 
pudent boy,  standing  near,  laughs  at  her  and  calls  her 
"greedy."  The  offended  goddess  throws  the  dregs  upon 
him,  and  the  boy  suddenly  changes  into  a  newt  His 
face  becomes  spotted,  his  arms  become  legs,  a  tail  grows, 
he  shrinks  to  be  less  than  a  small  lizard,  and  no  great 

•••Grid's  MetamorphoM*/     Riley't  translation. 
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power  of  doing  injury  exists  in  him.  Affrighted  he 
crouches  along  the  ground,  and  seeks  a  hole  as  a  lurking 
place. 

As  probably  this  is  the  oldest  account  of  usquebaugh, 
or  whisky,  in  existence,  it  may  be  worth  while  to  notice 
it.  In  the  first  place,  it  is  "  distilled  from  parched  pearl 
barley" — in  other  words,  barley  malt.  The  effect  of 
drunkenness  upon  humanity  can  hardly  be  depicted  in 
fewer  words  than  has  been  so  graphically  done  in  the 
few  sentences  here  quoted.  "  His  body  becomes  spotted, 
dwarfed,  and  deteriorated,  and  his  mind  puny ;  he  hides 
himself,  and  crouches  in  dark  places  to  do  evil." 

It  is  also  clear  that  Ceres  knew  what  she  was  drinking, 
and  the  shebeen,  with  its  thatched  roof,  might  have  been 
in  the  Ireland  of  to-day.  Whisky  is  thus  obviously 
derived  from  "the  heathen,"  and  would  seem  to  be  of 
much  more  ancient  origin  and  use  than  is  commonly 
supposed. 

Ceres  wandered  unavailingly  through  foreign  lands, 
over  distant  seas,  in  search  of  her  daughter,  and  having 
returned  to  Trinacria,  she  lands  at  the  harbour  of  Syracuse 
and  sees  the  nymph  Cyane  dissolving  away,  speechless  and 
unable,  though  desirous,  to  tell  the  fate  of  her  daughter. 
By  mute  signs  she  shows  the  girdle  of  Proserpine  floating 
nigh  to  her,  and  it  is  instantly  recognised.  By  chance  it 
had  fallen  off  in  the  sacred  stream,  and  she  knew  by  it 
that  her  daughter  had  been  kidnapped.  Tearing  her  dis- 
hevelled hair  and  beating  her  breasts,  she  invoked  curses 
on  the  island  for  which  she  had  done  so  much.  She  broke 
the  plough  which  turned  up  the  clods;  the  husbandmen 
and  the  oxen  died,  and  the  fields  denied  a  return  of  what 
had  been  deposited  in  them.  A  fertility,  famed  through- 
out the  world,  is  ruined ;  weeds  choke,  the  constellations 
stifle  and  the  sun  parches  the  accursed  land. 


FOUNTAIN     OF    ARETHUSA. 
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Thus  is  described  a  famine,  the  result  of  a  violation  of 
some  natural  law.  In  this  case,  the  stealing  away  of  the 
daughter  of  Ceres,  namely,  corn  that  nourishes  man. 
This  brings  us  to 


HE   STORY   OF   ARETHUSA. 

In  the  midst  of  these  disasters  the 
Alpheian  nymph  Arethusa  raises  her- 
self above  the  waters  of  Elis,  the 
fountain  still  known  by  her  name,  and, 
withdrawing  the  dripping  hair  from 
her  forehead,  she  said  unto  the  discon- 
solate mother:  "Oh!  thou  mother  of  the  virgin,  sought 
throughout  the  world,  be  not  angered  with  thy  people,  for 
neither  they  nor  the  land  deserve  it.  Against  their  will 
they  gave  a  path  for  the  commission  of  the  outrage.  As  a 
suppliant,  a  stranger  from  my  country,  am  I  here — I, 
Arethusa,  beg  of  thee,  most  kindly  goddess,  to  preserve 
this  land,  which  is  now  my  habitation  and  in  which  I  raise 
my  head.  I  have  been  carried  hereto  through  the  waters 
of  seas  so  spacious,  and  I  would  ease  thy  mind  by  telling 
thee  that  which  I  have  seen,  in  the  hope  that  thou  wilt  be 
pacified.  Born  was  I  in  Elis,  and  while  running  under  the 
earth,  below  its  deepest  caverns  and  along  the  Stygian 
stream,  I  there  beheld  thy  Proserpine.  She  was  indeed 
sad,  and  not  without  alarm — but  still  she  is  a  queen,  and 
the  most  ennobled  female  in  the  world  of  darkness,  for  she 
is  the  spouse  of  the  Infernal  King." 

The  mother  listened,  petrified  with  astonishment  and 
grief.  When  recovered  from  her  bewilderment,  she 
mounted  her  chariot  and  ascended  to  the  presence  of  the 
great  Jove,  and  appealed  to  him,  that  if  he  had  no  respect 
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for  her  mother  he  ought  to  have  regard  for  his  own 
daughter. 

Jupiter  despised  her  scruples,  and  said  there  would  be 
no  disgrace  if  she  would  only  give  her  consent,  for  to  be 
married  to  his  brother  was  no  dishonour,  as  he  was  not  an 
inferior,  except  that  by  allotment  he  happened  to  be  king 
of  the  Stygian  abodes. 

At  her  earnest  entreaty  he  consented  to  her  return, 
provided  only  that  she  had  not  partaken  of  food  there. 
But  upon  its  being  proved  to  him  that  she  had  done  so,  in 
chewing  seven  seeds  from  a  pomegranate,  Jupiter  ordained 
that  Proserpine  should  abide  six  months  underground  and 
six  months  above  it. 

Wheat  takes  about  six  months  to  ripen,  and  if.  sown 
in  England  before  winter  more  than  this,  but  not  in 
warmer  regions.  Hence  the  whole  story  seems  to  be  but 
an  allegory,  full  of  poetic  fancy  and  dramatic  force. 

Ceres,  at  the  prospect  of  her  daughter's  visit,  has  her 
countenance  changed  from  one  of  gloom  to  one  of  joy,  even 
as  the  sun  appears  when  the  clouds  fall  away  from  it. 
She  returns  to  Syracuse,  and  interrogates  the  nymph 
Arethusa  as  to  the  cause  of  her  strange  wanderings,  and 
how  she  came  to  be  a  fount  of  living  water  rising  through 
the  Ortygian  rock.  She  said — 

"  I  was  a  nymph  of  Achaia,  joyous  and  active,  speeding 
along  the  glades,  and  spreading  nets  for  the  birds  of  the 
air  and  the  fowls  of  the  forest.  Though  I  had  a  reputa- 
tion for  beauty,  and  was  of  a  robust  stature,  I  sought  no 
praise,  and  when  commended  was  displeased  with  it.  I 
blushed  at  my  endowments  like  a  country  maiden,  and  for 
those  charms  in  which  others  take  a  pride  I  felt  like  a 
criminal.  One  day  I  was  returning  weary  from  the  Arca- 
dian wood,  and  my  toil  had  doubled  the  intensity  of  the 
heat,  when  I  found  a  silent  stream  with  every  pebble 
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distinctly  visible  in  the  profound  depth  of  it.  Along  its 
shelving  banks  grew  hoary  willows  for  a  welcome  shade.* 
Therein  I  dipped  my  feet,  and  at  length,  laying  my  soft 
garments  upon  a  bending  willow,  naked  I  plunged  into  the 
waters.  I  beat  them  away  yet  drew  them  towards  me, 
and  was  extending  my  arms  when  I  heard  a  murmuring 
noise  'neath  the  stream.  Alarmed,  I  stood  upon  the  oppo- 
site bank,  and  Alpheus  cried  from  the  waves,  'Whither 
hastenest  thou,  Arethusa  ?  Whither  dost  thou  haste  ? ' 
I  fled  as  I  was,  and  he  pursued  me  unrelentingly,  as  the 
hawk  pursues  the  doves  and  the  doves  fly  away  with 
trembling  wings.  I  ran  over  trees  and  mountains  covered 
with  trees,  and  over  rocks  and  crags  where  there  was  no 
path.  The  sun  behind  threw  a  long  shadow  before  me— 
perhaps  my  fears  mistook  it  for  his.  I  was  alarmed  at 
the  sound  of  his  feet,  and  his  hard  breathing  fanned  my 
streaming  hair.  Thus  wearied  with  my  exertions,  I  cried 
to  Diana  for  aid  '  as  her  armour-bearer  and  one  who  had 
carried  her  bow  and  the  darts  enclosed  in  the  quiver/ 
The  goddess  in  answer  threw  one  of  her  dense  clouds  over 
me.  Alpheus  the  river  looked  round,  and  twice  encircled 
the  cloud,  but  not  finding  any  footprints,  twice  he  called 
upon  me,  '  Arethusa !  ho,  Arethusa ! '  and  my  feelings 
were  as  those  of  the  lamb  when  it  hears  the  wolf  howling 
around  the  sheepfold,  or  the  hare  when  it  sees  the  dog  and 
durst  make  no  movement  with  its  body.  Alpheus  de- 
parted not,  he  watched  the  cloud  and  the  place.  A  cold 
perspiration  possessed  me,  and  thus  besieged,  azure- 
coloured  drops  distilled  from  my  body — the  movement 
of  a  foot  produced  a  lake,  water  ran  from  my  hair,  and  I 


Surely  ShakwpMr*  had  this  in  mind  when  be  wroto- 

There  la  a  willow  grows  tuUnt  a  brook 

And  show*  his  hoar  leave*  in  the  glassy  stream. 
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was  changed  into  a  stream.  But  the  river  recognised  the 
waters,  the  object  of  his  love,  and  put  off  his  mortal  garb 
that  we  might  be  mingled  together.  Seeing  this,  the 
goddess  cleaved  the  ground,  and,  sinking,  I  was  carried 
through  the  dark  cavern  of  the  earth  and  sea,  to  rise  again 
upon  the  rock  of  Ortygia." 

Such  is  the  story  told  of  the  fountain  of  Arethusa  beside 
the  Great  Harbour  of  Syracuse. 

Whilst  the  story  of  Typhon  may  be  set  down  as  a 
poetised  myth  suitable  to  heroic  or  epic  treatment,  the 
Rape  of  Proserpine,  or  Persephone  as  she  is  otherwise 
called,  seems  to  be  more  of  an  allegorical  phantasy 
under  a  mythical  aspect  and  worthy  of  scientific  or 
archseological  study  ;  but  the  Arethusan  legend  is  purely 
a  poetical  conception.  It  is  thought  that  the  name 
Alphaga,  the  Phoenician  name  for  the  fountain  by  the 
willows  of  Syracuse,  became  confused  by  the  Greeks 
with  that  of  their  own  sacred  stream,  Alpheus,  and  so 
the  confusion  produced  this  mingled  conception. 

The  poet  had  only  to  weld  the  two  together,  the 
dissolving  away  of  the  nymph  Cyane  supplied  the  thought 
of  the  Arethusan  liquefaction,  and  thus  the  fountain  of 
Arethusa  at  Syracuse  has  produced  a  poetic  conception 
of  charming  beauty.  The  modesty  of  a  maiden  was 
never  so  sweetly  depicted,  and  its  gracefulness  has 
enriched  literature  even  in  our  own  time. 

Lord  de  Tabley  has  not  omitted  it  in  his  "  Hellas  and 
Rome"— 

Where  gentle  Arethuea  lies, 

Beside  her  brimming  fountain  sweet ; 

With  lovely  brow  and  languid  eyes, 
And  river  lilies  at  her  feet. 

Shelley  is  happy  in  the  concluding  lines  of  his  poem 
"Arethusa"  when  he  says,  alluding  to  the  united  streams 
Alpheus  and  Arethusa  : — 
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And  now  from  their  fountains 

In  Enna's  mountains, 
Down  one  vale  where  the  morning  basks, 

Like  friends  once  parted 

Grown  single  hearted, 
They  ply  their  watery  tasks. 

At  sunrise  they  leap 

From  their  cradles  steep 
In  the  cave  of  the  shelving  hill ; 

At  noon-tide  they  flow 

Through  the  woods  below 
And  the  meadows  of  asphodel ; 

And  at  night  they  sleep 

In  the  rocking  deep 
Beneath  the  Ortygian  shore — 

Like  spirits  that  lie 

In  the  azure  sky, 
When  they  love  but  live  no  more. 

While  we  may  admire  the  more  poetic  side  of  these 
mythical  subjects,  we  must  not  forget  that  science  owes 
much  of  its  nomenclature  to  them.  The  Typheus  is  the 
name  of  a  dreaded  fever  which  attacks  the  vitals,  and 
Cyane  gives  the  name  to  a  set  of  deliquescent  chemicals 
called  cyanides. 
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THE    POETRY     OF    WALTER    SAVAGE 
LANDOR. 

BY   C.   E.    TYRER. 

"  T  SHALL  dine  late,"  says  Landor  in  a  conversation  with 
J-  Archdeacon  Hare  in  "  Last  Fruit  off  an  Old  Tree,'* 
"but  the  hall  will  be  well  lighted,  the  guests  few  and 
select."  And,  pursuing  the  image  with  which  Landor  has 
supplied  us,  we  may  say  that  the  banquet  is  indeed  ready, 
but  few  are  those  who  sit  down  to  it.  The  viands,  though 
choice,  are  not  of  a  kind  to  please  ordinary  palates,  and 
the  brilliantly  lighted  hall  would  seem  to  the  eyes  of  the 
multitude  even  barer  and  more  unadorned  than  a  Greek 
temple.  The  reasons  of  Landor's  want  of  popularity  are, 
perhaps,  not  very  mysterious.  The  thoughts  which 
occupied  his  mind  and  the  guests  with  whom  he  held 
spiritual  intercourse  are  remote  indeed  from  those  which 
house  with  ordinary  mortals,  or  even  with  the  generality 
of  cultivated  readers ;  and  in  displaying  to  the  world,  in 
his  writings,  the  wealth  of  his  mind  and  imagination,  he 
was  at  the  same  time  prodigal  and  parsimonious — lavish  in 
its  display,  but  niggardly  in  affording  the  necessary  aids  to 
its  due  appreciation.  It  is,  perhaps,  not  too  much  to  say, 
that  it  is  only  those  who  have  some  spiritual  kinship  with 
Landor,  however  much  they  may  be  destitute  of  his  genius, 
who  will  ever  feel  at  home  in  that  lordly  pleasure-house, 
wherein  we  may  still  conceive  him  to  dwell  and  to  receive, 
in  the  nobly  courteous  manner  which  is  said  to  have  dis- 
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tinguished  him  personally,  the  fitting  and  sympathetic 
guest :  for  it  is  they,  and  they  only,  who  will  have  the  will 
and  the  patience  to  overcome  the  difficulties  which  meet 
them  at  the  threshold,  or,  indeed,  will  find  the  mansion 
itself  very  much  to  their  taste. 

No  great  writer,  perhaps,  ever  strove  so  little  for  popular- 
ity ;  certainly  no  English  writer  of  equal  genius  so  utterly 
failed,  either  during  life  or  since  his  death,  to  achieve  even 
the  shadow  of  it.  But,  though  Landor  despised  the  breath 
of  popular  applause,  he  was  keenly  alive  to  the  applause 
of  his  peers,  or  those  whom  he  counted  such,  and  he  cer- 
tainly looked  forward  with  proud  self-confidence,  to  receiv- 
ing a  far  greater  meed  of  fame  after  his  death  than  the 
applause  of  the  few  had  supplied  him  with  during  life. 
"True  Landorians,"  says  that  excellent  Landorian,  Pro- 
fessor Sidney  Colvin,  "  may,  at  present,  be  counted  on  the 
fingers";  and  though  it  be  to  some  extent  a  matter  for 
wonder  that  so  few  are  attracted,  or  at  least 
powerfully  attracted,  by  this  great  spirit,  it  is, 
on  the  whole,  more  a  matter  for  regret  than 
for  wonder.  The  enormous  mass  of  contemporary 
literature,  literature  imbued  with  modern  ideas,  dealing 
with  modern  problems,  and  adapted  to  modern  tastes, 
literature  attractive,  not  too  difficult,  and,  in  the  current 
slang,  "  palpitating  with  actuality/'  is  in  itself  a  serious 
obstacle  in  the  way  of  the  continued  appreciation  of  that 
older  and  greater  literature  to  which  we  give  the  name  of 
classical,  using  that  word  no  less  of  the  greatest  names  in 
our  own  and  European  literature  generally,  than  of  that 
of  Greece  and  Rome.  If  even  Shakespeare  and  Milton  be 
little  read,  and  even  Scott  be  voted  dull  by  tko  fin-de-sitcle 
young  person,  how  should  it  fare  with  Landor,  whose  fame, 
or  such  shadow  of  fame  as  he  may  be  said  to  have,  has 
never  been  much  more  than  a  name,  a  name  accepted  on 
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the  judgment  of  the  few  ?*  Landor,  too,  it  must  be  remem- 
bered, though  so  near  to  our  own  times,  is  essentially 
unmodern.  It  was  among  the  great  figures  of  the  past 
that  his  mind  delighted  to  range :  to  his  devotion  to  the 
literature  of  ancient  Greece  and  Rome,  especially  the  latter, 
are  to  be  traced  many  of  the  peculiarities  and  difficulties 
of  his  style — indeed,  one  may  almost  say  the  very  form  and 
substance  of  that  style  itself:  and  except  in  his  enthusiasm 
for  political  liberty  and  hatred  of  tyranny  in  every  form, 
and  in  his  tenderness  for  the  sufferings  of  animals,  he 
mostly  held  aloof  from  modern  movements  and  modern 
ideas. 

Yet,  in  shaping  his  ideals  both  of  literature  and  of  life 
after  the  model  of  an  ancient  Greek  or  Roman,  Landor  did 
not  cease  to  be  an  Englishman ;  and  in  that  "  wonderful 
brain,  despotic,  violent,  and  inexhaustible,  meant  for  a 
soldier,  by  what  chance  converted  to  letters,"  to  use  the 
words  of  Emerson,  after  a  visit  at  the  Villa  Gherardesca, 
there  were  many  elements  which  interfered  with  that  clas- 
sical repose  which  he  sought  for,  and  which  marred,  at 
times,  the  clear  current  both  of  his  thought  and  of  his 
style — even  as  they  marred,  much  more  fatally,  the  current 
of  his  life. 

"  Poetry,"  says  Landor,  in  the  dialogue  which  supplied 
the  image  with  which  this  paper  opened,  "  was  always  my 
amusement,  prose  my  study  and  business  :"  and  Professor 
Colvin,  than  whom  few  living  Englishmen  are  more  com- 

*  "  The  unobtrusiveness  of  true  poetry,  a  quality  but  infrequently  exemplified  of  late, 
IB  among  the  finer  characteristics  of  Landor's.  He  is  wholly  free  from  exaggeration,  and 
he  never  transgresses  the  Delphic  precept,  Me5^  Ayav— 'not  too  much  of  anything.1 

....    In  his  pages  heroism  never  struts  and  sorrow  never  wails This 

nonobtrusiveness  has  perhaps  been  a  hindrance  to  his  popularity.  An  object  must  sparkle 
to  catch  attention  when  seen  through  the  dust  of  the  thoroughfare  ;  and,  in  the  crush  of 
modern  literature,  the  thought  which  is  not  forward  to  claim  a  place  is  likely  to  wait 
Hong  without  one." — AUBREY  DE  VERB  :  "  Essays  chiefly  on  Poetry,"  1887,  Vol.  II.,  pp. 
187—168.  Lovers  of  Landor  will  find  much  to  delight  them  in  the  essay  from  which  the 
above  words  are  quoted,  especially  in  regard  to  Landor's  relation  to  Hellenic  poetry  and  art. 
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petent  to  speak  on  such  a  subject,  is  of  opinion  that  as  a 
poet  Landor  is  a  less  consummate  artist  than  as  a  writer 
of  prose,  though  at  the  same  time  he  declares  (Preface  to 
Selections  in  "  Golden  Treasury  "  series)  that  "  the  master- 
faculty  in  his  mind  was  certainly  the  poetic  or  imaginative 
faculty."  He  is  then,  according  to  Professor  Colvin, 
essentially  and  eminently  a  poet,  but  a  poet  who  achieved 
his  greatest  successes  through  the  medium  of  prose. 
That  Landor,  as  a  writer  of  prose,  shows  himself,  speaking 
generally,  a  more  complete  master  of  his  instrument  than 
as  a  writer  of  verse,  is,  I  think,  perfectly  true :  and  per- 
haps, in  the  former  capacity,  he  has  done  greater  things 
than  he  has  accomplished  in  the  latter.  I  say  perhaps ; 
for  it  is  possibly  open  to  doubt  whether  in  any,  even  the 
noblest  or  loveliest  passages  of  his  prose-writings,  he  has 
really  surpassed  some  of  his  efforts  in  the  more  difficult 
verse-medium.  He  does  not  very  often,  it  is  true,  reach 
these  heights  ;  but  occasionally  one  may  perhaps  venture 
to  think  that  he  does.  And  whatever  opinion  we  may 
hold  as  to  the  relative  importance  of  his  prose  and  verse, 
it  may  at  least  be  safely  asserted  that  some  knowledge  of 
the  latter  is  essential  to  the  student  of  Landor,  that  no  in- 
considerable amount  of  that  verse  has  a  high  poetic  value, 
and  that  some  of  it  would  of  itself  suffice  to  give  its  author 
a  secure  place  among  the  poets  of  his  country.  It  is  then 
of  this,  the  smaller  division  of  Landor 's  work— of  his 
writings  in  verse,  or  what,  in  the  narrower  sense  of  the 
word,  we  call  his  poetry — that  I  have  something  to  say. 
In  treating  of  that  poetry,  I  shall  try  to  keep  mainly 
to  the  chronological  order:  for  in  the  case  of  Landor 
(covering,  as  does  his  literary  career,  at  least  two  gene- 
rations), dates  are  of  much  importance,  both  with  regard 
to  his  own  development  and  with  reference  to  the  general 
poetic  and  literary  movement  of  his  time. 
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It  was  in  1798  that  the  young  Landor,  then  twenty-three 
years  of  age,  gave  to  the  world  (or  to  what  proved  to  be  an 
audience  of  some  half-a-dozen  readers)  a  poem  which  was 
not  only  remarkable  in  itself,  but  doubly  so  from  the  period 
at  which  it  appeared.  This  was  the  epic  or  quasi-epic  of 
"Gebir."  In  those  days  the  study  of  the  classics  reigned 
supreme  in  the  higher  education  of  Englishmen ;  and  in  a 
youthful  enthusiasm  for  the  literature  of  Greece  and  Rome, 
acquired  at  Rugby  and  Oxford,  and  developed  in  some  suc- 
ceeding years  of  study  and  retirement,  and  in  a  subsequent 
admiration,  no  less  deep,  for  the  mighty  organ-music  of 
"  Paradise  Lost,"  we  may  trace  the  special  influences 
which  determined  the  cast  and  style  of  the  poem.  The 
plot  is  nominally  derived  from  the  mythic  history  of  Bsetic 
Spain  (now  Andalusia),  under  Phoenician  princes  ;  but  the 
germ  of  the  story  really  came  from  a  history  of  Romance, 
lent  him  by  a  young  lady,  the  "  Rose  Aylmer "  we  all 
know — a  germ  which  he  developed  to  suit  his  purposes. 
Gebir,  prince  of  Bsetic  Spain,  invades  Egypt,  to  avenge  the 
wrongs  inflicted  on  his  ancestors  by  their  Egyptian  con- 
querors; but,  instead  of  carrying  out  his  plans  of  conquest, 
he  falls  in  love  with  the  Egyptian  queen  Charoba,  and,  his 
love  being  returned,  is  ultimately  united  in  marriage  with 
the  queen.  The  sorceress  Dalica,  however,  the  queen's 
nurse,  believing  that  the  latter  only  feigns  love  for  Gebir 
with  the  object  of  getting  him  into  her  power,  procures,  by 
the  help  of  her  sister,  a  more  powerful  sorceress  than  herself, 
a  poisoned  garment,  which  she  throws  over  the  king,  as 
king  and  queen  have  just  ascended  to  their  thrones  after 
the  marriage  ceremony.  Soon  the  poison  begins  to  work, 
and  the  poem  closes  with  the  anguish  of  the  queen  and 
the  expiring  utterances  of  Gebir.  Meanwhile  Gebir's 
brother  Tamar,  the  shepherd  prince,  as  devoted  to  the  cares 
of  his  flock  and  the  arts  of  peace  as  Gebir  to  war  and  con- 
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quest,  has  been  married  to  a  sea-nymph,  whom  he  had  first 
met  in  a  wrestling-match  under  the  guise  of  a  sailor,  and  by 
her  is  carried  far  away  to  more  peaceful  and  happy  scenes. 

Such  is  the  plot,  shadowy  in  the  extreme  and  not 
to  be  grasped  without  some  effort,  of  this  most  difficult 
poem,  where  vagueness  of  plot,  adherence  to  Latin  models 
of  style,  abrupt  transitions,  extreme  condensation  of 
meaning,  and  the  remoteness  of  many  of  the  allusions,  all 
contribute  to  try  the  patience  of  the  most  persevering 
reader.  What  then  are  the  merits  of  Gebir  ?  Not  in  the 
personages  nor  the  action  of  the  poem,  for  its  characters, 
vaguely  grand  as  they  are,  are  by  no  means  made  real  to 
us,  and  the  action  is  even  more  vaguely  developed,  and 
also  leads  to  a  somewhat  ineffective  conclusion.  The 
merits  of  Gebir  are  in  certain  of  the  episodes,  in  the 
power  the  poet  shows  of  striking  out  brilliant  and  effec- 
tive images,  all  the  brighter  for  the  surrounding  dimness, 
and — most  of  all — in  the  majestic  rhythm  and  occasional 
splendour  of  the  blank  verse. 

Landor  shows  himself  in  "Gebir"  very  successful  in  his 
use  of  imagery,  and  frequent  are  the  similes  and  other 
images  that  serve  to  give  vividness  and  colour  to  a  dimly- 
conceived  scene,  or  enliven  with  their  beauty  what  would 
otherwise  be  dull  and  tedious. 

The  whole  poem  is  well  worthy  of  study  by  those  who  love 
poetry  for  its  own  sake  ;  by  others  it  will  be  found  almost 
unreadable.  The  most  important  feature  in  "Gebir/' 
considered  in  its  relation  to  the  poetry  which  was  to 
follow,  is  certainly  the  excellence  of  the  blank  verse, 
which,  though  it  occasionally  halts,  is  on  the  whole  admir- 
ably sustained.  For  its  equal  we  must  go  back  to  the 
blank  verse  of  Milton,  on  which  Landor  would  seem  to 
have  modelled  his  own.  "  Gebir/'  too,  is  singularly  free 
from  the  usual  faults  of  youthful  poetry,  exuberance  of 
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language,  and  excess  of  ornament.  It  would  not  be  easy 
to  find  an  adjective  which  is  unnecessary  or  ineffective ; 
and  the  images  and  similes,  though  frequent,  have  almost 
invariably  a  fine  appropriateness,  and  are  no  idle  orna- 
ments but  a  part  of  the  very  texture  of  the  poem.  The 
self-restraint  imposed  upon  himself  by  Landor  in  regard 
to  this  poem  was  also,  if  we  consider  its  writer's  age,  very 
remarkable.  It  was  originally  begun  in  Latin,  and  that 
language  having  been  discarded  for  English,  and 
the  poem  completed  in  its  poet's  native  tongue,  the 
manuscript  was  lost.  On  recovering  it,  after  an  interval 
of  a  year  or  two,  Landor  proceeded  to  boil  down  the  poem, 
reducing  it,  according  to  his  own  statement,  to  little  more 
than  one-half  of  its  original  length,  and  it  is  to  this  latter 
process  that  many  of  the  difficulties  and  obscurities  of 
"  Gebir,"  as  it  was  at  length  given  to  the  world,  are  pro- 
bably due.*  Such  as  "Gebir"  is,  and  with  all  its  faults, 
it  is  a  marvellous  production  for  a  youth  of  little  over 
twenty — a  poem  for  whose  author  it  might  have  seemed 
that  no  future  was  too  brilliant  to  augur.  For  a  pheno- 
menon quite  so  remarkable,  we  must  perforce  go  to  the 
"  Endymion "  of  Keats,  in  many  ways  a  much  more  im- 
mature work ;  though  Landor,  it  must  be  admitted,  during 
the  sixty  odd  years  of  literary  life  which  lay  before  him, 
did  not  produce  anything  quite  comparable,  in  those 
qualities  which  make  immortal  poetry,  with  the  offspring 
of  the  three  last  years  of  Keats. 

The  year  which  saw  the  appearance  of  "  Gebir,"  also 
witnessed  the  publication  of  a  volume  of  poems  destined 
to  occupy  an  even  more  important  place  in  literature,  the 


*  Some  interesting  critical  remarks  on  "Gebir"  by  its  author,  will  be  found  in 
"  Last  Fruit  off  an  Old  Tree,"  in  the  conversation  between  Archdeacon  Hare  and  Landor. 
Probably  he  is  not  far  wrong  when  he  admits  that  the  desire  of  saying  the  indicium  ore 
alio,  what  no  one  else  had  said  before  him,  is  the  origin  of  a  good  many  of  the  obscurities 
of  "  Gebir,"— as  indeed  of  many  other  of  his  writings. 
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"Lyrical  Ballads"  of  Coleridge  and  Wordsworth,  and  it 
might  be  profitable  to  compare  the  blank  verse  of 
"  Gebir  "  with  that  of  the  "  Tintern  Abbey  "  of  Wordsworth, 
published  in  the  "Lyrical  Ballads,"  as  perhaps  the  two  most 
remarkable  poems  in  blank  verse  which  had  appeared 
since  the  death  of  Milton.  In  view  of  the  echoes  of 
"Gebir,"  and  still  more  perhaps  of  "Chrysaor,"  which  we 
seem  to  catch  in  the  "Hyperion"  of  Keats,  it  would  be 
interesting  to  know  whether  Keats  ever  read  those  poems. 
Shelley,  we  know,  read  "  Gebir  "  with  the  greatest  admira- 
tion, but  I  am  not  aware  that  any  instances  of  its  direct 
influence  upon  him  have  been  pointed  out. 

A  period  of  fourteen  years  elapsed  between  the  publica- 
tion of  "  Gebir  "  and  that  of  Landor's  next  important  essay 
in  poetry.  These  years,  eventful  in  Landor's  personal 
history,  were  distinguished  by  much  miscellaneous  literary 
activity,  in  verse  and  otherwise.  Disappointment  at  the 
ill-success  of  "  Gebir,"  though  it  may  have  hindered  the 
full  development  of  his  genius  for  poetry,  did  not  prevent 
Landor  from  issuing  four  years  afterwards  another  volume 
of  "  Poetry :  by  the  author  of  Gebir,"  containing  two 
short  narrative  poems  in  blank  verse,  whose  materials 
were  drawn  once  more  from  mythology  and  legendary 
history.  "  Chrysaor  "  is  the  story  of  a  Titan,  who  alone 
remains  unsubdued  hi  the  general  overthrow  of  the  Titans 
by  Jove,  and  who,  hurling  insult  and  defiance  at  the 
young  Olympian  conqueror  from  his  station  on  the  pro- 
montory of  Gades  (Cadiz),  is  punished  for  his  impiety  by 
the  violent  severance  of  that  promontory  from  the  main- 
land, effected  at  the  instance  of  Jove  by  the  trident  of  his 
brother  Neptune.  The  blank  verse  of  the  poem  is  sonorous 
and  finely  sustained,  displaying  (in  Professor  Colvin's 
judgment)  more  variety  than  that  of  "Gebir,"  which 
"Chrysaor"  closely  resembles  in  vagueness  of  plot  and 
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obscurity  of  language.  As  to  the  companion  poem  to 
"  Chrysaor,"  the  "  Phocaeans,"  which  is  concerned  with 
the  foundation  of  Massilia  (Marseilles)  by  a  colony  of 
Greeks  from  Asia  Minor,  I  have  not  been  so  fortunate  as 
to  meet  with  it,  but  as  Professor  Colvin  assures  us  that 
"  in  its  sequence  and  incidents,  the  poem  is,  to  me  at  least, 
unintelligible,"  one  may  perhaps,  without  very  poignant 
regret,  accept  one's  ill-luck  in  not  having  a  chance  of 
struggling  with  it.  It  is  only  just  to  Landor  to  say  at 
this  point  that  he  afterwards  threw  off  a  good  deal  of  the 
irritating  obscurity  of  his  early  style,  and  though,  neither  in 
prose  nor  poetry,  did  his  style  ever  become  quite  so  lucid, 
save  occasionally  and  fitfully,  as  would  have  proved  well 
for  his  own  fame,  yet  the  criticism  of  Coleridge,  "his 
poems,  taken  as  wholes,  are  unintelligible,"  is  by  no 
means  true  of  many  of  the  happiest  productions  of  his 
after  life.  Nor,  except  occasionally,  is  the  darkness 
which  envelops  the  reader  in  seeking  to  penetrate  the 
labyrinths  even  of  his  early  poetry,  incapable  of  being 
cleared  up  by  a  little  study  and  patience.  Some  charming 
little  poems  of  a  personal  character,  and  composed  in  a 
variety  of  simple  measures,  were  also  written  in  these 
years,  the  first  of  those  delightful  strains  of  a  similar 
character  with  which  it  pleased  Landor,  during  the  whole 
of  his  life,  to  give  expression  to  his  thoughts  and  feelings, 
or  to  touch,  lightly  and  gracefully,  upon  the  circumstances 
of  the  moment.  Those  written  in  this  period  include 
many  of  those  which  refer  to  the  lady  whose  Christian 
name  he  happily  transformed  into  lanthe,  and  also  the 
incomparable  lines  called  forth  by  the  death  of  Rose 
Aylmer.  It  should  be  noted  here  that  Landor  devoted 
himself  in  these  years,  as  indeed  at  intervals  during  the 
whole  of  his  life,  to  the  then  fashionable  amusement  of 
composing  Latin  verses,  and  actually  issued,  among  other 
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things,  a  Latin  translation  of  "Gebir,"  putting  that  poem 
at  length  into  the  form  in  which  he  had  originally  planned 
and,  indeed,  begun  it.  Readers  of  Byron's  preface  to  the 
"Vision  of  Judgment,"  will  remember  his  reference  to 
"  Sou  they 's  friend,  one  Mr.  Landor,"  "  who  cultivates  much 
private  renown  in  the  shape  of  Latin  verses,"  but  the 
subject  of  Landor's  Latin  poetry  is  somewhat  apart  from 
his  place  and  character  as  an  English  poet,  and,  at  any  rate, 
I  have  not  the  knowledge  necessary  for  dealing  with  it. 
It  was  in  1812,  that  the  reading  world,  or  rather  that 
infinitely  small  portion  of  it  which  either  knew  or  cared  for 
Landor,  was  presented  with  his  second  attempt  to  write 
poetry  in  the  grand  style.  Having  met  with  so  little  suc- 
cess in  the  excursions  into  the  epical  field,  Landor  now 
turned  his  attention  to  the  drama,  and  produced  "  Count 
Julian,"  which  remains  the  best  known,  as  probably  also 
the  most  considerable,  of  all  his  dramatic  essays.  In  "Count 
Julian"  Landor  once  more  draws  his  material  from  the 
early,  though  no  longer  the  mythic,  history  of  Spain — a 
country  to  which  his  attention  had  recently  been  attracted 
in  a  special  manner  by  the  war  of  Spanish  freedom,  in 
which  he  had  even  made  a  fitful  appearance  himself  as  a 
volunteer.  In  "Count  Julian,"  Landor  deals  with  an 
episode  in  early  Spanish  story,  which  was  also,  at  about 
the  same  time,  treated  poetically  by  Scott  and  Southey — 
the  fall  of  Roderick,  the  last  of  the  Visigothic  Kings  of 
Spain,  through  the  treachery  of  Count  Julian,  one  of  the 
leading  Spanish  nobles,  who  joined  the  invading  Moorish 
host  as  a  means  of  avenging  himself  for  the  dishonour 
inflicted  by  the  Visigothic  King  on  his  daughter  Covilla. 
Landor,  while  attributing  to  Julian  a  very  prominent 
share  in  the  disasters  brought  upon  his  country  by  the 
Moorish  invasion  and  conquest,  represents  him,  neverthe- 
less, as  a  man  of  the  noblest  and  most  chivalrous  nature 
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who  is  impelled,  in  agony  of  soul,  to  turn  against  his  king 
and  country  in  order  to  avenge  the  outrage  committed  on 
his  beloved  daughter.  The  plot  of  "  Count  Julian  "  is  intri- 
cate and  not  easily  grasped,  important  events  having  often 
to  be  gathered  from  the  hints  or  vague  statements  of  the 
various  speakers.  Many  of  the  separate  scenes,  likewise, 
are  highly  confusing,  and  some  of  them  almost  read  like 
independent  dialogues,  whose  relation  to  what  has  pre- 
ceded and  what  is  to  follow,  is  by  no  means  evident.  Nor 
are  the  dramatis  personoe,  with  one  exception,  either  very 
striking  or  very  clearly  drawn,  while  the  dialogue  is  full  of 
difficulties  of  the  usual  Landorian  order.  "  Count  Julian," 
taken  altogether,  is  probably  rather  more  difficult  to  master, 
for  an  Englishman  of  average  cultivation  and  intelligence, 
than  a  play  of  Sophocles  for  a  fairly  good  Greek  scholar  ; 
but,  nevertheless,  it  presents,  I  think,  few  difficulties  which 
will  not  yield  in  the  end  to  patience  and  determination, 
while  it  unquestionably  contains  beauties  of  a  very  high 
order.  Such  beauties,  however,  as  the  dramatist  is  at 
liberty  to  indulge  in,  generally  lose  much,  if  not  all,  of 
their  attraction  when  severed  from  the  context — and  this 
is  particularly  true  of  a  writer  so  parsimonious  of  ornament, 
with  so  simple  and  austere  an  ideal,  as  Landor.  De  Quincey, 
it  is  true,  speaks  of  "  passages  to  which,  for  their  solemn 
grandeur,  one  raises  one's  hat  as  at  night  in  walking 
under  the  Coliseum ;  passages,  which  for  their  luxury  of 
loveliness,  should  be  inscribed  on  the  phylacteries  of  brides 
or  the  frescoes  of  Ionia;"  but  perhaps  De  Quincey,  when 
he  wrote  his  criticism,  was  under  the  exalting  and  distorting 
influence  of  the  drug  which  assisted  him  to  fame.*  That 


*  Mr.  Swinburne,  in  his  eulogium  on  Landor  in  the  "  Encyclopaedia  Britannica," 
uses  language,  if  possible,  still  more  extravagant.  "Count  Julian"  is  "the  sublimest 
poein  published  in  our  language  between  the  last  masterpiece  of  Milton  and  the  first 
masterpiece  of  Shelley.  As  a  poet  he  (Landor)  may  be  said  on  the  whole  to  stand  midway 
betwe«n  Byron  and  Shelley— about  as  far  above  the  former  as  below  the  latter." 
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there  are  noble  isolated  passages  in  " Count  Julian"  is  un- 
questionable, but  this  language  of  gushing  hyperbole  is 
about  the  worst  which  could  be  chosen,  or  which  could 
have  been  acceptable*  to  Landor  himself.  The  power  of 
"Count  Julian,"  indeed,  does  not  consist  so  much  in  the 
undoubted  eloquence  of  scattered  passages  as  in  the  figure 
of  the  Count  himself,  the  injured,  indignant,  remorseful, 
distracted  Julian,  loving  with  a  tragical  affection  the 
country  and  the  people  against  whom  his  avenging  love 
for  his  daughter  impels  him  to  turn,  and  finding  at 
length  no  refuge  but  in  the  thought  of  death.  The 
conception  is  one  of  the  grandest  and  most  tragical  which 
was  ever  formed  by  a  dramatic  poet ;  and  although  some- 
what vaguely  and  imperfectly  developed,  it  still  remains 
terribly  impressive. 

Landor  had  entertained  the  hope  of  getting  "Count 
Julian"  put  on  the  stage,  and  his  disappointment  at 
the  failure  of  this  scheme,  together  with  the  scant 
audience  of  readers  who  were  found  for  the  printed 
play,  probably  diverted  his  thoughts  for  a  while 
elsewhere  than  to  the  drama.  He  continued,  how- 
ever, at  intervals  to  write  plays  and  dramatic  scenes, 
many  of  them,  as  he  himself  afterwards  admitted,  little 
more  than  dialogues  in  verse,  and  none  of  which,  I  believe, 
ever  obtained  the  honour  of  stage-representation.  Landor 
had  now  made  two  serious  attempts  in  the  highest  forms 
of  poetry,  the  epic  and  the  drama,  both  of  them  striking 
attempts,  both  of  genuine  poetic  value,  and  yet  both,  on 
the  whole,  somewhat  ineffective.  Was  it  a  natural  dis- 
appointment at  the  ill  success  which  attended  these  efforts, 
which  made  him,  in  the  maturity  of  his  powers  and  in  the 
central  period  of  his  literary  activity,  devote  himself 
mainly  to  prose  rather  than  poetry,  to  prose,  much  of 
which,  it  is  true,  was  nobly  imaginative,  but  still  prose  ? 
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It  was  in  1821  that  Landor,  after  a  period  of  wandering 
and  of  temporary  domicile  at  various  cities  of  France  and 
Italy,  settled  finally  in  Florence,  and  it  is  at  this  point 
that  the  second  of  the  periods  into  which  Landor's  literary 
life  divides  itself,  may  be  said  to  begin.  From  hence 
until  1835  Landor  continued  to  reside  in  Italy,  during  the 
later  years  of  this  period  in  a  villa  on  the  right-hand  side 
of  the  road  leading  upward  from  the  gates  of  Florence  to 
Fiesole,  with  that  famous  little  Etruscan-built  city  peering 
directly  above  beyond  the  grey  clouds  of  terraced  olive. 
These  years  in  the  Fiesolan  villa  were  probably  the 
happiest  in  a  life  which  was,  on  the  whole,  far  from  happy, 
or  at  any  rate  drew  most  of  its  happiness  from  internal 
resources  and  the  joy  of  imaginative  creation,  and  by  lovers 
of  "  the  grand  old  Pagan "  (the  phrase  is  Carlyle's),  the 
Villa  Landor  is,  beyond  all  other  spots,  associated  with  his 
name.  Landor  had  now  found  a  mode  of  expression  which 
exactly  suited  his  imperious  and  discursive  genius,  and  at 
Florence  and  in  the  Fiesolan  villa  he  laid  the  foundations 
of  his  enduring  renown.  This  was  the  period  which  saw 
the  composition  and  publication  of  the  several  series  of 
"Imaginary  Conversations,"  while  three  other  books,  also 
mainly  in  prose,  "The  Examination  of  William  Shakspere," 
"  Pericles  and  Aspasia,"  and  the  "  Pentameron,"  which  are 
indeed  only  a  kind  of  extended  imaginary  conversations, 
were  also,  for  the  most  part,  written  at  Fiesole.  In 
acknowledging  afterwards  the  dedication  of  Browning's 
"  Luria  "  to  himself  as  a  great  dramatic  poet,  Landor  says, 
modestly  and  on  the  whole  justly,  "  I  am  more  of  a  drama- 
tist in  prose  than  in  poetry,"  and  in  the  unfettered  form  of 
prose  conversations  Landor  found  a  much  more  suitable 
medium  for  developing  his  imaginative  conceptions  of  the 
life  of  the  past,  a  medium  which  allowed  much  greater 
play  to  the  happy  discursiveness  of  his  genius,  than  in  the 
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poetic  drama,  with  its  demand  for  unity  of  effect  and  un- 
swerving development  of  plot.  But  of  these,  the  solid 
monuments  of  Landor's  greatness  as  a  master  of  English 
prose,  I  must  not  speak,  though  indeed  they  contain  many 
things  which  are  poetry,  and  poetry  of  a  very  high  order, 
in  everything  but  the  form.  Where,  in  the  English  litera- 
ture of  this  century,  can  we  find  writing  more  subtly  and 
delicately  beautiful  than  in  some  of  the  episodes  and 
isolated  passages  of  the  "  Pentameron,"  especially  the 
two  dreams  which  are  related  by  the  two  interlocutors, 
Boccaccio  and  Petrarca,  at  the  close  of  the  book?  Nor 
are  verses  wanting,  for  it  was  almost  always  Landor's  habit 
to  intersperse  poems,  or  fragments  of  verse,  in  his  prose 
writings.  Appended  to  the  first  series  of  "  Imaginary 
Conversations,"  as  "a  voluntary  to  close  the  work,"  are 
some  fine  lines  inspired  by  the  first  struggles  of  Greece 
against  the  yoke  of  the  Turk ;  verses,  however,  which,  as 
is  often  the  case  with  Landor,  do  not  sustain  throughout 
the  magnificent  promise  of  the  opening  lines  :— 

We  are  what  suns  and  winds  and  waters  make  us  ; 

The  mountains  are  our  sponsors,  and  the  rills 

Fashion  and  win  their  nursling  with  their  smiles. 

But  where  the  land  is  dim  from  tyranny, 

There  tiny  pleasures  occupy  the  place 

Of  glories  and  of  duties  ;  as  the  feet 

Of  fabled  faeries,  when  the  sun  goes  down, 

Trip  o'er  the  grass  where  wrestlers  strove  by  day. 

"Pericles  and  Aspasia,"  among  many  copies  of  verse 
feigned  to  be  interchanged  between  Aspasia  and  her  friend 
Cleone  of  Miletus,  either  as  specimens  of  the  Greek  poets 
discovered  by  them  in  manuscript  or  as  their  own  com- 
positions, contains  a  striking  dramatic  fragment  on  the 
meeting  of  Agamemnon  and  Iphigenia  in  the  shades, 
which  Landor  considered  to  be  his  best  piece  of  dramatic 
writing  in  verse  :— 

Far  from  the  footstool  of  the  tragic  throne, 
I  am  tragedian  in  this  scene  alone. 
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And  among  the  verses,  not  for  the  most  part  memorable, 
inserted  in  the  "  Pentameron,"  are  some  pretty  and  some- 
what pathetic  lines,  "  To  my  child  Carlino,"  which,  under 
a  transparent  disguise,  are  really  addressed  by  Landor  to 
one  of  his  own  boys  at  the  Fiesolan  villa,  after  Landor  had 
forsaken  it  for  England.  Many  were  the  references  in 
Landor's  verse  to  his  beautiful  Italian  home,  and  the 
happy  years  he  spent  there.  Here,  in  a  "  Farewell  to 
Italy,"  the  solemn  and  stately  movement  of  the  blank 
verse  harmonises  well  with  the  thoughts  and  emotions 
called  up  by  the  occasion : — 

I  leave  thee,  beauteous  Italy  !  no  more 
From  the  high  terraces,  at  eventide, 
To  look  supine  into  thy  depths  of  sky, 
Thy  golden  moon  between  the  cliff  and  me, 
Or  thy  dark  spires  of  fretted  cypresses 
Bordering  the  channel  of  the  milky-way. 
Fiesole  and  Valdarno  must  be  dreams 
Hereafter,  and  my  own  lost  Affrico 
Murmur  to  me  but  in  the  poet's  song. 

Boccaccio,  the  poet  here  referred  to,  introduces  into  one  of 
his  poems  the  little  stream  Affrico,  which  flowed  down 
through  the  grounds  of  Landor's  villa,  to  join  the  Arno. 
At  Fiesole,  in  the  full  activity  of  his  powers,  in  the  happiest 
period  of  his  domestic  life,  beneath  the  limpid  blue  of  the 
Italian  heaven,  and  with  a  paradise  of  beauty  around  him, 
Landor  had  already  begun  to  contemplate  the  inevitable 
end,  and  had  four  mimosas  planted  by  lanthk  herself  round 
the  spot,  within  the  grounds  of  the  villa,  which  he  had 
chosen  for  his  grave.  The  last  of  the  poems,  "On  the  Dead," 
in  the  Collected  Poems  of  1831,  is  entitled — 

FOR  AN  EPITAPH  AT  FIESOLE. 
Lo  !  where  the  four  mimosas  blend  their  shade, 
In  calm  repose  at  last  is  Landor  laid  ; 
For  ere  he  slept  he  had  them  planted  here 
By  her  his  soul  had  ever  held  most  dear, 
And  he  had  lived  enough  when  he  had  dried  her  tear. 
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The  long  closing  period  of  Landor's  career,  which  may 
be  said  to  date  from  1837,  soon  after  his  second  establish- 
ment in  England,  down  to  his  death  in  1863,  was  again 
filled  with  a  great  variety  of  literary  work,  with  a  prepon- 
derance, on  the  whole,  of  verse.  The  poems  written  or 
published  during  this  period  fall  into  two  main  divisions : 
the  "  Hellenics,"  and  the  personal  and  miscellaneous  poems. 
These  latter,  though  their  composition  is  scattered  over  the 
entire  period  of  Landor's  life,  were,  for  the  most  part,  only 
published  in  his  latter  years  (beginning  with  the  collected 
works  of  1846),  and  may  conveniently  be  considered  to- 
gether here,  especially  as  the  dates  of  many  are  very  much 
matter  of  conjecture.  The  "  Hellenics,"  which  also  first 
appeared  in  the  collected  works  of  1846,  are  mostly  trans- 
lations by  Landor  from  Latin  originals  in  the  "  Idyllia 
Heroica  "  of  1814,  so  that  only  the  few  not  included  in  that 
category  can  be  considered  really  new.  The  "  Hellenics  " 
include  some  of  Landor's  very  best  work  in  poetry.  Landor 
shows  himself  thoroughly  at  home  in  the  more  human  of 
the  myths  of  Hellas,  and  has  given  many  of  them  a  new 
and  beautiful  life,  treating  them  at  once  with  the  grace  of 
a  scholar  and  the  delicate  intuition  of  a  poet.  It  is  true 
that  the  blank  verse,  generally  distinguished  by  its  finely 
harmonious  flow,  sometimes  halts  ;  the  poet's  ear  is  not 
unfailingly  correct.  The  language  too  is  sometimes  bald ; 
and  the  simplicity  and  severity  of  the  style,  which  might 
seem  directly  borrowed  from  the  antique,  may  strike  the 
unscholarly  reader  as  unattractive.  Many  of  the  idyls,  like 
the  pastorals  of  Theocritus  and  Virgil,  are  wholly  or  par- 
tially in  dialogue — a  form  of  composition  to  which  Landor 
always  shows  a  tendency  to  revert.  If  we  compare  Landor's 
treatment  of  Greek  myths  to  that  adopted  by  Tennyson,  we 
shall  find  the  latter  poet  much  more  ornate  in  style  and 
more  inclined  to  give  to  his  mythic  personages  a  modern 
•23 
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cast,  both  of  thought  and  language,  than  was  Landor,  who, 
perhaps,  of  all  modern  poets  who  have  treated  Greek 
themes,  keeps  closest  to  the  Greek  spirit.  Amongst  the 
best  of  all  the  "  Hellenics "  are  the  "  Hamadryad "  and 
"  Enallos  and  Cymodameia,"  for  the  former  of  which  no 
Latin  original  existed. 

The  "  Hamadryad  "  tells  of  the  love  of  a  mortal  youth 
for  one  of  those  nymphs,  called  Dryads  or  Hamadryads, 
who,  in  the  Greek  faery  mythology,  were  believed  to 
have  their  abode  in  trees,  and  to  share  the  life  of  the 
trees  they  inhabited.  Rhaicos,  the  son  of  Thallinos, 
is  sent  by  his  father  to  help  to  bark  an  oak  upon  his 
estate  and  lop  off  its  branches,  previous  to  laying  the 
axe  at  its  root ;  but  he  hears  a  strange  buzzing  sound 
in  the  tree,  which  soon  develops  itself  into  a  tune  and 
words : — 

He  turn'd,  and  said,  "  Echelon  !  do  not  strike 
That  tree  ;  it  must  be  hollow  ;  for  some  God 
Speaks  from  within.     Come  thyself  near."     Again 
Both  turn'd  toward  it :  and  behold  !  there  sat 
Upon  the  moss  below,  with  her  two  palms 
Pressing  it  on  each  side,  a  maid  in  form. 
Downcast  were  her  long  eyelashes,  and  pale 
Her  cheek,  but  never  mountain -ash  display 'd 
Berries  of  colour  like  her  lip  so  pure, 
Nor  were  the  anemones  about  her  hair 
Soft,  smooth,  and  wavering,  like  the  face  beneath. 

They  love,  and  for  some  time  happily,  but  the  story  of 
their  love  has  a  tragical  close,  through  the  inadvertence  of 
Rhaicos  in  the  reception  of  the  bee-messenger  the 
Hamadryad  sends  him  by  agreement.  It  is  impossible, 
however,  to  do  any  justice  to  this  delicately  perfect  idyl 
without  doing  what  under  the  circumstances  it  is 
impossible  to  do,  quoting  the  whole  of  it.  Among  the 
"  Hellenics,"  however,  there  is  one  short  poem  which  I 
must  quote  in  full,  a  poem  dealing  not  with  any  Greek 
myth  but  with  simple  Greek  home-life  ;  it  is  called  "  The 
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Death  of  Artemidora."  Elpenor,  her  husband,  speaks,  as 
he  leans  over  the  couch  of  his  dying  wife  : — 

"  Artemidora  !  Gods  invisible, 
While  thou  wert  lying  faint  along  the  couch, 
Have  tied  the  sandals  to  thy  tender  feet, 
And  stand  beside  thee,  ready  to  convey 
Thy  weary  steps  where  other  rivers  flow. 
Refreshing  shades  will  waft  thy  weariness 
Away,  and  voices  like  thy  own  come  near 
And  nearer,  and  solicit  an  embrace." 

Artemidora  sigh'd,  and  would  have  prest 
The  hand  now  pressing  hers,  but  was  too  weak. 
Iris  stood  over  her  dark  hair  unseen 
While  thus  Elpenor  spake.     He  lookt  into 
Eyes  that  had  given  light  and  life  erewhile 
To  those  above  them,  but  now  dim  with  tear* 
And  wakefulneas.     Again  he  spake  of  joy 
Eternal     At  that  word,  that  sad  word,  joy, 
Faithful  and  fond  her  bosom  heav'd  once  more  : 
Her  head  fell  back  :  and  now  a  loud  deep  sob 
Swell'd  thro*  the  darkened  chamber  ;  'twas  not  hers. 

There  are  few  who  will  grasp,  on  a  first  reading,  the 
whole  of  this  little  scene.  The  poem  is  not  free  from 
Landor's  peculiar  faults  and  difficulties  of  expression,  and 
it  is  a  pity  that  one  of  the  lines  should  close  on  so  weak  and 
ineffective  a  word  as  a  preposition  whose  related  noun  has  to 
be  sought  at  the  beginning  of  the  line  following  ;  but  these 
things  admitted,  it  remains  probably  one  of  the  most  per- 
fect instances  in  all  poetry  of  beauty  in  pathos.  It  has 
been  said  that,  as  a  master  of  the  human  heart,  Landor  is, 
in  our  literature,  second  to  Shakespeare  alone ;  and,  indeed, 
remote  from  us  as  are  the  home-life  and  the  religious 
beliefs  of  ancient  Greece,  I  know  not  where  one  must  go 
to  find  the  pathos  of  natural  grief  more  perfectly  arrayed 
in  the  beauty  of  art,  and  yet  remaining  more  perfectly 
natural  and  moving,  save  to  him  who  has  given  us  Lear's 
lamentation  over  the  dead  Cordelia,  and  shown  us  Laertes 
weeping  at  Ophelia's  grave. 
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The  miscellaneous  poems  of  Landor  cover  a  very  large 
field,  having  been  prompted  by  the  most  various  occasions, 
and  touching  upon  the  most  various  themes.  They  are 
also  written  in  a  great  variety  of  measures,  and  range 
from  couplets  and  quatrains  to  efforts  in  blank  verse  of 
very  considerable  length.  Many  are  trivial,  alike  in  sub- 
ject and  treatment ;  in  many  the  value  of  the  thoughts  or 
the  excellence  of  the  sentiments  is  more  remarkable  than 
the  quality  of  the  poetry ;  while  some  are  only  redeemed 
as  poetry  by  the  presence  of  a  few  striking  lines.  Never- 
theless, amid  much  that  is  unimportant,  they  include 
some  of  Landor's  very  best  work  in  verse.  Strength  and 
tenderness — the  ever-present  contrasted  qualities  of 
Landor  the  writer  no  less  than  of  Landor  the  man — are 
both  of  them  strikingly  displayed  in  these  little  poems ; 
many  of  which  are  important  both  as  examples  of 
Landor's  skill  in  occasional  verse,  and  as  contributions  to 
his  autobiography.  Nothing  was  more  remarkable  in 
Landor  than  the  power  of  linking  thoughts  with  images, 
and  with  images  which  serve  at  once  to  illustrate,  to 
-enforce,  and  to  lend  beauty  to  the  thoughts.  It  may  be 
said  indeed  (in  the  words  of  Professor  Colvin),  that  "  in 
his  typical  thoughts  the  judgment  and  the  similitude  are 
inseparable."  Of  the  multitude  of  instances  supplied  by  his 
prose  writings,  I  will  quote  a  solitary  example  from 
"  Pericles  and  Aspasia."  "  There  is  a  gloom  in  deep 
love,  as  in  deep  water ;  there  is  a  silence  in  it  which 
suspends  the  foot ;  and  the  folded  arms  and  the  dejected 
head  are  the  images  it  reflects.  No  voice  shakes  its  surface ; 
the  Muses  themselves  approach  it  with  a  tardy  and  a  timid 
step,  and  with  a  low  and  tremulous  and  melancholy 
song."  In  that  section  of  Landor's  shorter  poems  (largely 
personal  in  character),  to  which  he  gave  the  name  of 
epigrams,  though  they  have  more  in  common  with  the 
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Greek  epigram  than  with  anything  which  now  goes  under 
that  name,  there  are  numerous  instances  of  an  equally 
happy  use  of  natural  imagery,  allied  or  almost  identified 
with  a  thought  or  emotion,  though  as  a  rule  not  so  much 
elaborated  as  in  the  prose  extract  I  have  given,  as  e.g.  in 
this  exquisitely  simple  quatrain : — 

On  the  smooth  brow  and  clustering  hair, 

Myrtle  and  rose,  your  wreath  combine  ; 
The  duller  olive  I  would  wear, 

Its  constancy,  its  peace,  be  mine. 

The  best,  then,  of  Landor's  shorter  poems  deal  with 
some  passing  thought,  some  passing  fancy,  some  passing 
emotion — or,  not  unfrequently,  with  an  emotion,  a  sorrow, 
which  was  not  passing,  but  durable.  Often  as  it  has  been 
quoted,  how  can  one  help  quoting  once  more,  the  little 
elegy  on  Rose  Aylmer,  the  friend  of  Lander's  youth,  not 
forgetting  that  poor  Charles  Lamb,  on  his  death-bed,  was 
under  the  spell  of  these  simple  lines  ? 

Ah,  what  avails  the  sceptred  race  ? 

Ah,  what  the  form  divine  ? 
What  every  virtue,  every  grace  ? 

Rose  Aylmer,  all  were  thine. 

ROM  Aylmer,  whom  these  wakeful  eyes 

May  weep,  but  never  see, 
A  night  of  memories  and  of  sighs 

I  consecrate  to  thee. 

So  perfectly  simple  and  unadorned  are  these  verses  that 
those  who  do  not  feel  their  charm  may  well  wonder  in 
what  that  charm  consists  for  those  who  do  feel  it.  One 
element  in  that  charm,  without  which  the  beauty  of  the 
whole  would  be  infinitely  less,  I  mean  the  happy  repetition 
at  the  beginning  of  two  successive  lines  of  the  beautiful 
name  Rose  Aylmer,  was  an  afterthought  on  Landor's  part ; 
and  he  has  no  credit  for  the  invention  of  that  beautiful 
name,  though  much  for  the  use  he  has  made  of  it.  Rose 
Aylmer  died  at  an  early  period  of  Landor's  life,  but  her 
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niece  and  grandniece,  who  shared  her  beautiful  Christian 
name,  were  among  the  friends  of  his  after  years,  and  in- 
spired several  graceful  and  tender  pieces  of  verse,  in  one 
of  which,  "  The  Three  Roses,"  they,  together  with  Rose 
Aylmer,  are  pathetically  connected  by  the  old  man  with 
the  several  stages  of  his  own  life. 

The  poems  addressed  or  referring  to  the  lady  whom 
Landor  called  lanthe,  though  the  major  part  were  written 
about  1802-1806,  seem  to  extend  over  the  greater  part 
of  his  life.  Here  are  some  lines  which  may  probably 
refer  to  that  lady,  and  may  serve  at  least  as  another,  more 
personal,  instance  of  that  beauty  in  pathos  in  which  I 
have  called  him  so  great  a  master : — 

Many  may  yet  recall  the  hours 
That  saw  thy  lover's  chosen  flowers 
Nodding  and  dancing  in  the  shade 
Thy  dark  and  wavy  tresses  made  : 
On  many  a  brain  is  pictured  yet 
Thy  languid  eye's  dim  violet  : 
But  who  among  them  all  foresaw 
How  the  sad  snows  which  never  thaw 
Upon  that  head  one  day  should  lie, 
And  love  but  glimmer  from  that  eye. 

The  affectionate,  generous,  and  delicate  nature  of 
Landor — a  blessed  inward  condition  which  remained  un- 
touched by  the  outward  tempests  of  his  life,  and  the 
impetuous  indiscretions  of  his  behaviour — is  indeed  amply 
revealed  in  these  personal  poems ;  they  are  irradiated  by 
the  sunny  glow  of  his  own  nature.  Truly  does  he  say  in 
some  introductory  lines  prefixed  to  the  shorter  poems  in 
the  edition  of  1846  :— 

Love  breathes  round  ; 
Love,  the  bright  atmosphere,  the  vital  air 
Of  youth  ;  without  it  life  and  death  are  one. 

The  love  of  his  friends,  the  love  of  flowers  and  trees,  the 
love  of  animals,  of  all  these  we  have  delightful  testimony 
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in  his  poems.  For  animals  he  had  a  peculiar  tenderness, 
hating  the  cruelties  which  were  inflicted  on  them,  whether 
in  the  name  of  sport  or  of  science : — 

Still  I  love 

God's  unperverted  creatures,  one  and  all, 
I  dare  not  call  them  brute,  lest  they  retort* 

The  love  of  flowers  and  trees,  which  with  Landor  was 
almost  a  spiritual  affection,  comes  out  most  charmingly  in 
many  passages  of  prose  and  verse ;  not  even  in  Keats  or 
Shelley  has  the  life  and  spirit  of  flowers  been  touched  with 
a  grace  more  exquisitely  tender  than  in  the  beautiful 
"  Fiesolan  Idyl "  :— 

They  bring  me  tales  of  youth  and  tones  of  love, 
And  'tis  and  ever  was  my  wish  and  way 
To  let  all  flowers  live  freely,  and  all  die, 
Whene'er  their  Genius  bids  their  souls  depart, 
Among  their  kindred  in  then:  native  place. 
I  never  pluck  the  rose ;  the  violet's  head 
Hath  shaken  with  my  breath  upon  its  bank 
And  not  reproach  t  me  ;  the  ever- sacred  cup 
Of  the  pure  lily  hath  between  my  hands 
Felt  safe,  unsoil'd,  nor  lost  one  grain  of  gold. 

Many  too,  especially  of  Landor's  late  poems,  are  the 
records  of  personal  friendships — memorials  of  those  who 
had  gone,  or  epistles  to  the  living.  Among  the  former, 
the  verses,  "  To  the  Sister  of  Elia,"  verses  of  noble  appre- 
ciation and  pathetic  beauty,  ought  surely  to  help  to 
attract  to  Landor  all  true  lovers  of  Lamb.  It  has  been 
said,  and  said  truly,  of  Landor,  that  "  he  possessed  a  genius 
for  the  art  of  compliment;"  and  many  of  his  great  con- 
temporaries, in  arms,  in  statesmanship,  and  in  letters,  had 
no  warmer  or  more  generous  admirer  than  he.  No  great 
man,  perhaps,  was  ever  more  generous  in  his  praise  of 
others,  or  more  entirely  free  from  even  the  shadow  of  envy 

•  Tb«e  line*  are  taken  from  what  may  be  called  an  cplrtlc  In  verae  addrewed  to 
Cowper  ("LMt  Fruit,"  p.  4.12),  whoee  "Task*  had  been  one  of  the  companions  and 

inspiration*  of  Lander's  • 
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at  others'  fame  or  success.  Lander's  admiration  for  his 
friend  Southey,  whom  at  one  time  he  was  disposed  to 
place  at  the  head  of  living  poets,  has  often  been  remarked 
upon  as  a  curious  phenomenon.  After  his  friend's  death 
he  blended  very  happily  the  expression  of  his  personal 
esteem  with  many  pathetic  reminiscences  in  the  singular 
and  beautiful  lines,  "  It  was  a  dream  (ah !  what  is  not 
a  dream  ?) "  and  in  an  epistle  "  To  the  Reverend  Cuthbert 
Southey."  There  are  also  the  lines  written  on  the  death 
of  Lady  Blessington,  one  of  Landor's  oldest  friends,  with 
that  pathetic  reference  to  "the  hour  of  my  repose,"  and  to 
that  grave  at  Fiesole  where  he  had  hoped  to  lie. 

As  the  years  advanced,  the  years  which  were  conducting 
Landor  to  a  patriarchal  old  age,  his  thoughts  turned  more 
and  more  to  the  prospect  of  death,  and  some  of  his  tender- 
est  verses,  as  well  as  some  of  his  strongest,  deal  with  that 
thought,  and  with  his  own  attitude  in  view  of  the  great 
and  inevitable  change.  Landor,  like  Keats,  might  be 
called  a  pagan,  were  it  not  that  the  word  has  acquired 
associations  which  render  it  somewhat  less  than  strictly 
appropriate  to  either  of  them.  Landor's  attitude  in  regard 
to  Christianity  was  not,  I  think,  a  hostile  one  (he  had  none 
of  the  asperity  or  contempt  of  some  more  recent  Neo- 
pagans),  save  in  so  far  as  he  may  have  thought  that  its 
dogmas  had  been  injurious  to  the  development  of  the 
purely  human  virtues.  But  he  held  that  all  attempts  to 
penetrate  the  inscrutable  mystery  of  things  which  sur- 
round us  are  unprofitable,  or  worse  than  unprofitable, 
as  absorbing  energies  which  have  an  ample  and 
satisfactory  field  for  their  exercise  within  the  circle  of  the 
known.  For  himself,  he  shunned  philosophical  specula- 
tion and  mystical  contemplation,  and  found  a  beauty 
which  satisfied  all  his  needs  in  the  worlds  of  nature  and 
of  art : — 
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Greece  with  calm  eyes  I  see, 
Her  pure  white  marbles  have  not  blinded  me, 

But  breathe  on  me  the  love 
Of  earthly  things  as  bright  as  things  above. 

In  a  similar  spirit,  with  full  recognition  of  the  rich  and 
varied  and  ample  life  which  lay  behind  him,  and  no  regret 
or  repining  at  its  approaching  close,  are  the  proudly 
self-confident  verses  which  he  wrote  on  his  seventy-fifth 
birthday,  and  which  were  afterwards  prefixed  as  a  kind  of 
motto  to  "  Last  Fruit  off  an  Old  Tree  "  :— 

I  strove  with  none,  for  none  was  worth  my  strife  ; 

Nature  I  lov'd,  and,  next  to  Nature,  Art ; 
I  warm'd  both  hands  before  the  fire  of  life  ; 

It  sinks,  and  I  am  ready  to  depart. 

Adhering  in  a  far  stricter  sense  than  Wordsworth 
to  classical  traditions  and  classical  treatment,*  in  oppo- 
sition to  that  school  of  revolt  which  was  headed  by  Byron, 
whose  slipshod  style  he  disliked,  and  for  whose  untutored 
presentation  of  somewhat  vulgar  passions  he  had  no 
sympathy,  Landor  found  his  ideals  of  poetry  in  moderation 
and  composure.  "What,"  he  makes  Boccaccio  say,  "is 
there  lovely  in  poetry  without  moderation  and  composure  ? 
Are  they  not  better  than  the  hot,  uncontrollable  harlotry 
of  a  flaunting,  dishevelled  enthusiasm  ? "  To  write  like  a 
Greek  or  a  Roman,  to  preserve  in  treatment  and  in  style 
the  same  "  moderation  and  composure"  which  he  admired 
in  them,  seems  indeed  to  have  been  the  ideal  which  he 
set  himself  to  attain ;  and  sometimes,  as  in  "  The  Death 
of  Artemidora,"  he  surely  attains  that  ideal  very  perfectly 
indeed. 

Gems  of  this  kind  (comparable  with  the  engraved  gems 
of  Hellenic  art)  are,  however,  comparatively  rare,  and 
though  Landor  frequently  maintains  a  truly  classical 


•  For  tome  fine  utterance*  on  this  theme,  MM  Landor'n  epUUee  In  verae  to  the  author 
of  "  Fertu*,"  and  to  Aubrey  de  Vere,  and  likewise  Pro'eewr  Colrln'*  valuable  remarks  in 
the  introduction  to  hi*  Selection*  from  Lander. 
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dignity  of  style,  and  has  enshrined  in  that  garb  of 
style  many  ''things  of  beauty,"  which  deserve  to 
be  "joys  for  ever,"  his  simplicity  sometimes  degene- 
rates into  baldness  and  homeliness,  he  is  often 
harsh  and  abrupt,  not  unfrequently  obscure,  and 
he  shows  an  infelicitous  propensity  to  the  use  of  the 
parenthesis.  Was  he,  then,  in  the  truest  and  highest 
meaning  of  the  term,  a  great  poet?  And  here  I  may 
once  more  quote  his  own  words,  as  put  into  the  mouth  of 
Boccaccio,  but,  without  a  doubt,  representing  his  own 
deliberate  opinion.  "  We  may  write  little  things  well,  and 
accumulate  one  upon  another,  but  never  will  any  be  justly 
called  a  great  poet  unless  he  has  treated  a  great  subject 
worthily. "  Now,  that  Landor  has  ever,  in  the  strictest 
sense  of  the  word,  "treated  a  great  subject  worthily," 
is  more  than  strict  justice  will  allow.  Had  he  been  as 
rich,  or  nearly  as  rich,  in  constructive  genius  as  he 
was  in  the  gift  of  style,  the  genius  for  expression,  he 
would  unquestionably  have  ranked  as  one  of  the  very 
greatest  imaginative  writers  of  England  or  of  the  world, 
and,  as  matters  stand,  his  place  is  only  just  beneath 
the  greatest.  But  it  was  precisely  in  the  power  of 
adapting  his  materials  to  the  formation  of  great  and 
harmonious  wholes,  that  he  was  comparatively  weak.  To 
write  an  idyl  or  epigram  or  imaginary  conversation,  was 
admirably  within  his  power;  a  great  epic  or  dramatic 
poem  (I  speak  with  diffidence)  he  never  achieved,  nor  per- 
haps could  have  achieved.  Thus  "  Gebir "  remains  the 
most  shadowy  of  epics ;  and  "  Count  Julian,"  in  spite  of 
majestic  passages  and  of  the  grandeur  of  the  central 
figure,  the  least  effective  of  dramas.  Both  of  them  bear 
the  stamp  of  a  great  spirit,  one  might  almost  be  tempted 
to  say  of  a  great  poet,  but  of  a  poet  struggling  with 
materials  and  a  mode  of  utterance  imperfectly  adapted  to 
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his  powers.  It  was  in  the  humbler  fields  of  idyl  and 
epigram  that  his  exquisite  sense  of  beauty,  the  tempered 
energy  of  his  style,  and  his  admirable  gift  of  striking  out  a 
thought  or  an  image  in  a  few  incisive  words,  found  their 
most  happy  and  successful  exercise.  Many,  too,  of  his 
shorter  poems  have  a  simple  haunting  melody  of  their 
own,  which  makes  them  dwell  without  effort  in  the 
memory,  come  back  readily  to  the  mind  or  the  lips,  and 
linger  there  long  and  happily  ;  and  one  may  be  permitted 
to  hold  that  none  but  true  poetry  is  able  to  do  this. 
Many,  no  doubt,  of  the  faults  and  obscurities  which  we  find 
in  Landor  are  to  be  traced  to  the  fact  that  he  wrote  to 
please  himself,  and  did  not  reflect  (nor,  had  he  reflected, 
would  probably  have  been  much  troubled  thereby)  that 
what  was  pleasing  to  him  might  not  be  so  to  others,  nor 
that  what  to  him  was  transparently  plain  might  to  others 
be  provokingly  obscure.  Landor  wrote  too  much  verse, 
or  at  least  published  too  much  of  what  he  wrote.  True 
poet  as  he  was,  he  had  an  almost  unfortunate  facility  for 
turning  out  copies  of  verses  on  all  kinds  of  provocations- 
some  of  them,  one  must  admit,  little  better  than  doggrel. 
All  this  is  a  serious  hindrance  to  the  just  appreciation  and 
enjoyment  of  a  writer,  whose  good,  whose  admirable  work 
is  sufficiently  serious  in  bulk  and  hardly  any  of  it  exactly 
easy  reading.  What  is  wanted,  I  think,  is  a  really  adequate 
selection  of  his  smaller  poems  by  a  competent  hand,  with 
an  introductory  essay  and  a  few  notes  of  the  strictly 
necessary  order.  Nothing  could  well  be  better  than  the 
essay  prefixed  to  Professor  Colvin's  excellent  volume  of 
Selections  from  Landor ;  but  those  selections  are  of  prose 
and  verse  intermingled,  and  the  notes  are  mainly  biblio- 
graphical. The  selection  from  Landor  in  the  "  Canterbury 
Poets/'  though  a  pleasant  little  book,  is  inadequate  for  an 
entirely  different  reason ;  the  want  of  a  sufficiently  fine 
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critical  discrimination  on  the  part  of  the  editor.  In  such  a 
volume  as  I  venture  to  suggest,  entire  poems  only  should 
be  included,  and  as  "  Gebir  "  and  "  Count  Julian  "  are  too 
long  for  such  a  golden  treasury,  and  as  in  any  case  frag- 
ments from  those  remarkable  poems  hardly  form  an 
inviting  introduction  to  Landor's  poetry,  the  selection 
should  be  made,  mainly  if  not  entirely,  from  the 
"  Hellenics  "  and  the  great  body  of  miscellaneous  verse. 
From  these  two  sources,  where  Landor  is  seen  at  his  very 
best,  it  would  be  possible  to  bring  together  a  Landor 
anthology,  which,  though  not  a  book  for  all,  nor  even 
for  all  who  profess  a  fondness  for  poetry,  would  be  a  little 
garden  of  delight  to  those  who  appreciate  what  in  poetry 
is  purest,  freshest,  and  most  delicate.  Landor  needs  no 
one's  praise,  but  those  who  love  him  would  wish  to  do  the 
little  in  their  power  to  extend  his  circle  of  friends,  a  circle 
which  is  never  likely  to  be  inconveniently  large  ;  for  his 
place  in  literature  is  a  place  apart,  and  he  has  little 
interest  for  those  who  love  to  consider  a  poet  as  the  result 
of  his  age,  and  dominated  by  certain  conditions,  instead  of 
dominating  them.  But  this  we  may  confidently  believe, 
that,  as  he  wrote  for  posterity,  so  the  voice  of  posterity 
will  justify  the  majestic  and  well-grounded  self-confidence 
with  which  he  awaited  its  verdict : — 

Well  I  remember  how  you  smiled 

To  see  me  write  your  name  upon 
The  soft  sea-sand— "  0  !  what  a  child  ! 

You  think  you're  writing  upon  ttone  /  " 
I  have  since  written  what  no  tide 

Shall  ever  wash  away,  what  men 
Unborn  shall  read  o'er  ocean  wide 

And  find  lanthe's  name  again.* 


*  Though  the  name  of  Professor  Colvin  occurs  frequently  in  this  essay,  it  is  only 
right  that  I  should  make  a  more  special  acknowledgment  of  my  indebtedness  to  him. 
both  in  the  introduction  to  his  volume  of  Selections  and  his  monograph  on  Landor, 
in  the  series  of  "  English  Men  of  Letters"— the  latter  a  little  masterpiece  of  its  kind. 
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BY   JOHN   WILCOCK. 

IN  the  modern  facilities  for  book-production,  and  the 
enormous  quantities  daily  issuing  from  the  press,  the 
work  of  a  reviewer  grows  exceeding  great  and  complicated. 
What  the  actual  duties  and  privileges  of  the  calling  are 
has  never  been  settled.  Nor  has  the  difference  between  a 
reviewer  and  a  literary  critic  been  defined.  There  is  a 
distinction,  but  it  is  one  of  the  unsolved  problems,  and 
must  remain  such  as  long  as  we  have  middlemen  and 
other  proletariats. 

If  we  take  the  occupation  of  a  reviewer  to  be  that  of 
condensing  printed  matter,  then  there  is  decidedly  an 
opening  for  the  craft  in  these  high-pressure  days.  One 
does  not  like  to  admit  that  he  takes  his  literature  on  this 
homoeopathic  plan,  but  it  is  considered  education  to  know 
something  of  everything  nowadays,  and  how  else  is  all  the 
reading  to  be  done  ?  Abridgments  are  an  abomination, 
and  so  is  padding,  and  there  are  books  that  read  incom- 
parably better  when  distilled  into  two  or  three  columns 
of  a  literary  journal  by  a  reviewer  who  happens  to  be 
acquainted  with  the  fundamental  principles  upon  which 
the  new  writer  has  just  alighted.  And  the  high  tides  of 
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literary  production  show  no  signs  of  ebbing.  Yet,  notwith- 
standing the  amount  of  verbiage  that  comes  with  the  flood, 
we  are  inundated  with  real,  profitable  literature,  and  each 
generation  leaves  large  stores  of  unused  wealth  to  the 
next. 

From  this  it  would  appear  that  communication  by  the 
medium  of  print  is  too  slow  for  these  times,  and  that  we 
require  some  sort  of  mental  flash-light,  or  Rontgen  X  rays, 
as  a  means  of  disclosing  mind  to  mind.  I  offer  this  idea 
free  of  copyright,  knowing  what  scope  there  is  in  it  for  the 
imagination.  One  foresees  all  the  glories  of  style,  the 
smart  epigram,  the  brilliant  illustration,  the  musical 
rhymes,  the  delights  of  satire,  the  amenities  of  punctua- 
tion, together  with  those  innumerable  cuttings  and 
carvings  by  which  the  accomplished  stylist  chisels  into 
life  his  sentences,  before  presenting  them  to  the  public 
gaze — all  doomed  to  the  melting-pot  with  the  stereos  of 
the  ages. 

But  as  this  terrible  holocaust  is  not  likely  to  be  within 
measurable  distance  for  a  long  time,  we  must  trust  our 
reviewers,  and  pray  continually  that  they  may  be  kept 
from  hatred,  malice,  and  all  uncharitableness.  It  is  one 
of  the  misfortunes  of  the  system  that  many  a  worthy 
author  must  suffer  disappointment  and  much  heart- 
burning, and  literature  of  intrinsic  merit  and  permanent 
value  will  pass  into  the  realms  of  the  unnoticed. 

One  of  our  leading  literary  journals,  in  a  series  of  articles 
on  "  Neglected  Books,"  has  for  months  been  showing  that 
the  duty  tof  reviewers  is  not  only  to  consider  new  and 
forthcoming  books,  but  also  to  bring  to  light  treasures  that 
have  been  forgotten. 

Although  the  writings  of  Sir  Arthur  Helps  were  highly 
appreciated  during  his  lifetime,  and  he  enjoyed  all  the 
delights  of  successful  authorship — successful  in  being  read 
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and  understood — yet,  considering  the  permanent  usefulness 
of  his  work,  he  is  a  neglected  author.  Many  of  his  contem- 
poraries who  had  less  originality  of  idea  and  perceptive 
power,  and  whom  he  largely  aided  in  the  work  they  per- 
formed, are  still  considered  good  property  among  pub- 
lishers. It  may  be  that  some  enterprising  firm,  seeking 
cheap  copyrights,  will  one  day  stumble  upon  the  beauties 
of  "  Friends  in  Council,"  and  reproduce  them  in  the 
seductive  dress  of  modern  print  and  binding.  Meanwhile, 
Helps'  place  in  literature  remains  vacant. 

Helps  is  to  be  met  with  in  all  compilations  of  elegant 
English.  He  is  strong  in  aphorism,  and  quotes  admirably. 
His  humour  is  of  such  refined  and  subtle  quality  that  he  is 
safe  in  pulpit  or  on  platform.  Most  of  his  books,  too,  have 
the  qualification  of  a  general  index,  and  with  the  possession 
of  Helps'  Essays,  Cruden's  Concordance,  and  a  Teacher's 
Bible,  the  rector  of  a  busy  parish  need  never  be  afraid  of 
leaving  his  sermon  to  the  last  minute. 

In  the  matter  of  style  Helps  is  essentially  modern.  His 
diction  is  easy  and  euphonic.  His  selection  of  words  is  so 
accurate  and  simple  that  he  has  always  been  a  purifying 
influence  hi  literature.  Ruskin  acknowledges  his  indebted- 
ness in  his  "Modern  Painters,"  and  observes:  "  There  are 
things  which,  I  hope,  are  said  more  clearly  and  simply 
than  before,  owing  to  the  influence  upon  me.  of  the  beauti- 
ful, quiet  English  of  Helps."  And  he  further  recommends 
the  study  of  Helps  to  any  man  who  wants  philosophy  for 
use  and  not  for  show. 

1  introduce  the  question  of  style,  because  in  these  d&ys 
we  worship  style.  It  is  the  entree  to  literature.  Let  a  man 
be  accepted  in  style,  and  he  can  go  on  writing  for  a  long 
time  after  he  is  spent  up  in  ideas.  William  Watson  thinks  : 
"  Style  is  the  great  antiseptic  in  literature— the  most 
powerful  preservative  against  decay."  But  we  should  bear 
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in  mind  that  an  antiseptic,  whilst  preserving  a  thing  from 
decay,  can  also  destroy  its  flavour.  "  The  reason  why 
I  call  present-day  authors  decadent,"  says  Tolstoi,  "  is 
because  the  whole  secret  of  their  art  consists  in  the  per- 
fection of  outer  form,  which  is  technically  polished  to  such 
an  extent,  that  the  reader  for  a  time  does  not  notice  the 
absence  of  common  sense." 

We  certainly  have  cause  of  complaint  against  some  of 
our  greatest  favourites  in  whose  works  we  may  often  see 
the  thought  subservient  to  the  mode  of  expressing  it.  W  ith 
Helps  it  is  quite  the  opposite.  Whatever  art  he  has  used 
is  hidden.  The  prevailing  tone  of  his  work  is  common 
sense,  and  he  seeks  the  shortest  and  simplest  means  of 
conveying  it  to  the  reader.  All  his  ideas  are  weighed  care- 
fully, and  tested  thoroughly,  in  his  own  mind,  before  he 
gives  them  utterance.  And  where  he  has  borrowed  from 
another,  the  thought  has  taken  such  possession  of  him, 
and  has  received  such  consideration,  that  his  application 
of  it,  and  the  exactness  of  his  expression,  give  it  all  the 
qualities  of  his  own  individuality.  His  sentences  show  no 
signs  of  subsequent  labour.  His  frugality  of  words  allows 
him  to  qualify  in  extra  paragraphs  if  he  is  not  satisfied 
with  what  he  has  said. 

The  dominant  features  of  Helps'  style  are  clear  per- 
ception and  accurate  language.  There  is  never  any  room 
to  doubt  his  meaning.  We  are  never  lost  in  a  forest  of 
adjectives,  nor  held  in  suspense  over  fancy,  adverbial 
phrases.  Some  of  our  best  writers  seem  to  aim  at  holding 
their  readers'  breath  as  long  as  possible,  as  in  German  con- 
jugations we  have  to  wait  for  the  meaning  until  the  verb 
comes.  Not  so  with  Helps.  His  pages  are  not  crowded 
with  those  irritating  peculiarities  of  italics,  inverted  com- 
mas, and  unnecessary  embellishments  allowed  in  polished 
styles. 
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It  has  been  said  that  the  writer  who  uses  the  simplest 
terms  in  fewest  words,  runs  a  risk  of  not  being  fully  under- 
stood, and  so  is  not  duly  heeded.  Accurate  and  well  chosen 
language  necessitates  careful  reading.  And  while  Helps 
may  never  be  misunderstood,  the  danger  of  his  quiet,  lucid 
style  lies  in  its  not  being  properly  considered.  For  "it 
requires  a  keen  palate  for  the  more  subtle  flavours  of  litera- 
ture." Straining  after  effect  often  leads  to  exaggeration, 
and  even  a  wrong  interpretation  of  the  writer's  idea. 
Indeed,  we  have  authors  who  will  sacrifice  a  little  truth  to 
gain  fluency  and  ornament. 

Helps  is  an  instance  where  the  style  indicates  the  man. 
There  is  an  euphemism  about  it  which  discloses  a  delicate 
and  refined  personality  in  the  writer.  A  cultivated  style 
does  not  always  bespeak  the  man  of  culture,  and  it  is  easier 
to  acquire  a  Macaulayan  brilliancy,  or  a  Stevensonian  finish, 
than  to  maintain  the  high  level  of  calm,  comprehensive 
diction,  so  characteristic  of  Helps.  Its  primary  element  is 
conviction  in  the  mind  of  the  writer,  and  conviction 
leads  to  sincerity  and  simplicity  of  speech.  A  man 
who  really  has  something  to  say  is  always  a-ixious  to  be 
rightly  understood  irrespective  of  fame. 

Helps  was  a  voluminous  reader,  and  his  essays  abound 

in  quotations  from  ancient  and  modern  authors.     But  his 

identity  is  not  hidden  in  consequence.     He  does  not 

accumulate  knowledge  to  put  out  at  interest  in  honoured 

degrees  and  positions.     The  accomplishment  of — 

The  learned  blockhead,  ignorantly  read, 
With  loads  of  learned  lumber  in  hi.  head, 

had  no  value  in  his  sight,  and  is  not  of  much  use  to-day. 
A  good  memory  may  enable  a  man  to  take  every  degree 
the  universities  can  offer  him,  and  he  can  still  be  of  no 
more  use  to  his  fellow-man  than  a  well-stocked  and  well- 
24 
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ordered  Index  Rerum.  Indeed,  he  is  not  much  different, 
when  his  own  identity  has  been  absorbed  in  the  things  he 
has  learned,  for  he  can  only  repeat  facts  as  they  were  given 
to  him,  and  state  his  authority. 

Helps,  on  the  contrary,  absorbed  what  he  read,  and  he 
would  be  a  bold  man  who  charged  him  with  lack  of 
originality,  because  his  ideas  can  be  found,  whole  or  in 
part,  in  previous  literature.  That  man  would  find,  as 
Emerson  put  it,  that  "  the  originals  are  not  original,"  that 
"all  minds  quote,"  and  in  Helps'  case,  "we  read  the  quota- 
tion with  his  eyes  and  find  a  new  and  fervent  sense." 

John  Hullah  tells  us  that  "Helps  had  the  use,  and  was 
well  read  in  the  literatures,  of  four  living  languages  besides 
his  own.  It  would  have  been  nearly  impossible  to  begin  a 
quotation  in  any  one  of  these  which  he  could  not  have 
finished."  As  a  consequence,  his  essays  are  rich  in  illus- 
trations from  foreign  authors,  whom  he  seldom  quotes  in 
their  own  tongue  without  first  interpreting  their  meaning 
in  his  paragraphs.  In  this  he  is  somewhat  un-English.  It 
is  a  trait  of  our  insular  character  to  make  much  of  the 
acquirement  of  foreign  languages.  The  average  Briton, 
thus  accomplished,  delights  in  taking  a  less  fortunate 
brother  by  the  top-button,  as  Coleridge  took  Charles  Lamb, 
and  declaiming  with  all  the  beauty  of  accent  and  phrasing, 
in  the  unknown  tongue.  "  Listen  to  me,"  says  he,  "  I'll 
give  you  the  true  vernacular,  and  will  translate  it  for  you 
presently,"  and  the  patient  auditor  vacantly  admires  and 
awaits  the  English  of  it. 

Helps,  however,  not  only  gives  the  English,  but  in  his 
own  correct  terms,  conveys  the  meaning  the  original  words 
had  for  those  to  whom  they  were  addressed,  which  is  vastly 
different  from  a  translation.  He  could  not  only  speak  in 
these  foreign  languages,  but  could  think  in  them  as  well. 
And  advanced  as  these  times  are,  every  nation  has  words 
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and  sentiments  which  are  not  translatable.  We  smile  at 
the  long  string  of  syllables  which  the  Germans  hang 
together  to  form  words,  but  we  marvel  when  we  come  to 
grasp  their  meaning  and  origin.  Our  own  Lancashire 
dialect  has  expressions  of  sentiment  which  it  would  take  a 
lot  of  ordinary  English  to  convey.  Such  interpretations, 
therefore,  as  Helps  gives  us  from  foreign  authors,  are 
distinct  additions  to  our  literature,  and  unlike  the 
translations  done  at  so  much  per  folio,  they  enter  into  the 
English  mind. 

Helps  was  an  earnest  student  of  human  nature.  He 
had  a  deep  sympathetic  insight  into  the  inner  work- 
ings of  those  passions  and  prejudices  which  govern 
outward  action.  His  constitutional  refinement  and  culture 
gave  him  that  intuitive  power  which  is  sometimes  greater 
than  science  or  reason.  He  observed  the  phenomena  and 
common  laws  of  human  life  as  closely  as  Richard  Jefferies 
or  John  Burroughs  have  noted  them  in  the  external  world, 
and  his  essays  sparkle  with  delightful  little  idylls,  such  as 
we  find  in  the  pages  of  those  charming  writers.  As  they 
acquired  scientific  knowledge  to  guide  them  in  their  obser- 
vations, so  Helps  mastered  the  fundamental  principles  of 
psychology  and  ethics,  as  far  as  philosophers  could  guide 
him,  for  use  in  his  judgment  of  men  and  their  ways.  His 
first  book,  "Thoughts  in  the  Cloister  and  the  Crowd,"  was 
practically  an  application  of  ancient  philosophy  to  present 
customs ;  whilst  his  next,  "  Essays  written  during  the 
Intervals  of  Business,"  contains  principles  and  regulations 
that  will  apply  as  long  as  men  buy  and  sell.  There  will 
always  be  differences  of  opinion  on  the  management  of 
national,  municipal,  and  other  public  affairs,  but  I  know  of 
no  work  which  treats  as  sensibly  on  the  functions  and  duties 
of  governing  bodies  as  Helps'  "Thoughts  on  Government. ' 
He  also  claimed  the  right  to  be  heard  on  the  question, 
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seeing  that  for  thirty  years  he  was  directly  or  indirectly 
occupied  in  the  various  departments  of  the  State.  During 
the  last  fifteen  years  of  his  life  he  was  Clerk  to  the  Privy 
Council,  and  had  the  personal  confidence  of  the  Queen 
and  members  of  her  ministries.  Previous  to  this  he  had 
acted  as  private  secretary  to  Mr.  Spring  Rice,  who  was 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  in  Lord  Melbourne's  adminis- 
tration, and  served  in  a  similar  capacity  to  Lord  Morpeth, 
afterwards  Earl  of  Carlisle,  who  was  Chief  Secretary  for 
Ireland. 

His  ethical  studies  naturally  led  him  into  economics, 
and  in  "  The  Claims  of  Labour  "  employers  are  reminded, 
in  a  quiet  manner,  of  many  duties  to  their  employees, 
which  are  still  hidden  under  the  table-cloth  of  "  getting- 
on,"  and  are  only  performed  as  the  rules  of  a  profit-and-loss 
account  will  allow. 

His  essay  "  On  the  Means  of  Improving  the  Health  and 
Increasing  the  Comfort  of  the  Labouring  Classes,"  contains 
some  painful  disclosures  of  the  condition  of  the  poor  in  the 
home  and  in  the  workshop  ;  and  it  redounds  much  to  the 
discredit  of  our  generation  that  these  were  made  fifty  years 
ago,  and  are  still,  alas,  too  true.  To  show  how  they  still 
apply,  one  need  only  mention  the  cellar-warehouses  and 
offices,  or  even  the  expansive  buildings  above  ground, 
jammed  with  stock  occupying  the  breathing  space  neces- 
sary to  every  human  being  ;  these,  in  our  own  great,  rich 
city.  Poets  may  dream  of  the  fields  of  Elysium,  and  in  our 
literary  societies,  we  may  regale  ourselves  in  the  beauties  of 
their  compositions,  but  to  those  labouring  in  the  circum- 
stances above  mentioned,  it  is  the  old  Tantalus  offering  of 
fruit  they  may  not  eat,  and  waters  they  may  not  drink.  Our 
literature  contains  some  lovely  songs  of  that  beautiful  land, 
where  all  are  so  happy,  but  it  still  lacks  the  Song  of  the 
March  Thither. 
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Helps  did  his  best  to  clear  the  way  by  removing  the 
stumbling-blocks  of  wrong  notions  and  bad  customs.  He 
diagnoses  prevalent  evils  and  suggests  remedies,  but  he 
does  not  date  them  forward  to  a  time  when  some  great 
political  measure  shall  have  passed  through  Parliament, 
They  are  to  be  applied  individually,  here  and  now.  In 
such  essays  as  on  "  Organisation  in  Daily  Life,"  "  The 
Art  of  Living  with  Others,"  "Domestic  Rule,"  "The 
Miseries  of  Life,"  "  On  the  Need  for  Tolerance,"  "  On 
Despair,"  "  Pleasantness,"  and  such  like,  we  have  a  com- 
mon-sense examination  of  everyday  follies  by  a  man 
specially  circumstanced  to  make  it. 

Some  of  his  critics  have  deemed  these  essays  trite  and 
obvious.  He  is  quite  aware  of  his  liability  to  the  charge. 
"  I  have  not  feared  to  reiterate  hackneyed  truths,"  he  says, 
"  but  you  may  be  sure,  that  if  you  do  not  find  yourself 
recurring  again  and  again  to  the  most  ordinary  maxims, 
you  do  not  draw  your  observations  from  real  life.  Oh,  if 
we  could  but  begin  by  believing  and  acting  upon  some  of 
the  veriest  commonplaces."  "  We  pass  much  of  our  time  in 
thinking  what  we  might  do  if  we  were  somewhat  different 
from  what  we  are,  and  the  duties  appropriate  to  our  present 
position  invite  our  attention  in  vain." 

All  this  may  be  trite  and  obvious,  and  smack  of  sermon- 
ising, but  it  is  intensely  true.  Literature  that  confines 
itself  to  revelling  in  beauty  of  form  and  height  of  sentiment, 
and  leads  to  no  development  in  active  life,  is  pedantic  and 
farcical. 

Literary  men  have  a  habit  of  classifying  their  authors 
into  a  first,  second,  or  third  degree  of  importance.  No  one 
has  ever  fixed  the  standards  for  gauging  these  orders,  and 
I  fear  they  fluctuate  according  to  the  class  of  men  who 
stand  at  the  top  in  popularity  for  the  time  being.  But  let 
a  writer  once  be  dubbed  second  or  third  rate,  and  the  order 
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hangs  upon  his  name  ever  afterwards.  Encyclopaedias 
generally  copy  each  other,  and  so  perpetuate  the  classifi- 
cation. Nearly  all  the  biographical  notices  quote  Ruskin's 
description  of  Helps'  quiet,  lucid  style ;  and  his  merits 
have  not  been  recognised  in  our  day,  chiefly  for  lack  of 
precedent.  Then,  Helps  was  opposed  to  advertising.  We 
should  never  have  found  him  preaching  on  a  Sunday  and 
lecturing  on  a  Monday,  to  push  the  sale  of  his  books.  He 
preferred  anonymity.  There  is  also  a  desultoriness  about 
his  writings  which  needed  some  amenity  of  temper  to  mark 
it.  If  he  had  sprinkled  his  pages  with  a  few  expletives,  or 
had  called  some  great  person,  or  political  measure,  emphatic 
names,  or  made  some  glaring  error  of  judgment,  so  that 
critics  could  have  found  more  fault  with  him  ;  or  even  if 
he  had  quarrelled  with  his  wife,  and  let  some  great  man 
chronicle  the  details,  more  would  have  been  heard  of  his 
books.  But  he  went  about  his  work  in  life  quietly,  and  as 
the  merits  of  that  work  are  strictly  intrinsic,  and  not  in  the 
noise  made  about  it,  he  remains  caviare  to  the  general. 

The  value,  however,  of  a  writer  who  had  so  fully  absorbed 
the  mind  of  his  age  is  incalculable.  He  serves  as  a  friendly 
introduction  to  the  best  brains  of  his  period.  We  feel  at 
home  in  the  works  of  any  of  his  contemporaries.  Not  that 
he  belongs  to  that  tribe  of  purloiners  who  sit  over  a  great 
man's  productions,  and  imbue  their  minds  with  his  facts 
and  fancies  until  they  can  take  up  a  pen  and  reproduce 
them  in  other  forms,  just  as  a  child  builds  various  pictures 
from  painted  bricks  that  fit  in  several  places,  but  that  he 
has  given  us  their  ideas  in  new  applications  which  they  did 
not  know  of. 

Helps  was  fortunate  in  circumstance  and  opportunity. 
He  was  happily  married  early  in  life,  a  fact  which  aided 
him  considerably  in  dealing  with  questions  of  social  rela- 
tionship. For,  whether  marriage  be  a  failure  or  otherwise, 
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it  gives  a  man  breadth  of  mind  and  depth  of  sentiment 
which  cannot  be  attained  in  the  warmed  slipper  and  cosy 
apartment  of  bachelordom. 

Helps  lived  in  a  period  to  which  we  owe  more  in 
thought  and  research  than  we  are  apt  to  recognise.  The 
great  poetic  revival  of  the  nineteenth  century,  headed  by 
Wordsworth,  Scott,  and  Byron,  had  released  literature 
from  the  bonds  of  Court  favour  and  aristocratic  patronage. 
Kings  had  ceased  to  lavish  money  and  power  on  the  man 
who  could  best  influence  their  subjects  with  his  poetry. 
Not  only  was  the  elaborate,  artificial  style  which  Pope  had 
handed  down  from  the  Queen  Anne  period,  banished,  but 
in  such  simple  subjects  as  Wordsworth  treated  in  his 
lyrical  ballads,  the  scales  had  been  drawn  from  men's  eyes, 
and  they  saw  that  valour  required  not  rich  possessions  and 
high  station  for  its  exercise,  nor  nobleness  acts  of  charity. 
The  new  poetry  taught  that  high  breeding  and  scholastic 
training  could  neither  create  nor  stem  the  great  tide  of 
human  sympathy  which  flows  wherever  a  heart  beats. 
Literature  had  found  its  right  vocation,  that  of  ennobling 
and  expanding  the  life  of  every  man  who  studied  it.  Its 
benefits  had  been  made  accessible  to  the  uncultured 
classes  ;  yea,  their  life  formed  part  of  the  spirit  of  it. 
With  the  revelation  of  character  in  the  lower  grades  of 
human  existence  came  the  development  of  the  sciences, 
and  because  Tennyson  and  Browning  studied  these,  and 
in  imagination  saw  their  great  possibilities,  men  have 
claimed  for  them  prophetic  vision. 

In  the  thirties  there  was  a  society  at  Cambridge  known 
as  the  "Apostles,"  which  numbered  among  its  members 
Alfred  Tennyson,  Arthur  Hallara,  Frederick  Maurice, 
Richard  Chevenix  Trench,  and  Charles  Buller.  Helps  was 
soon  elected  a  member  and  joined  in  their  discussions,  and 
this,  doubtless,  led  him  into  the  true  spirit  of  the  age. 
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Many  of  the  walks  recorded  in  "  Friends  in  Council " 
took  place  in  the  company  of  such  thinkers  as  Emerson, 
Carlyle,  Kingsley,  G.  W.  Lewes,  Phelps,  Coleridge,  the 
Doyles,  Charles  Buller,  and  W.  G.  Clark,  and  the  philosophy 
introduced  into  the  Essays  was  drawn  from  those  sources. 
In  1848  Helps  was  associated  with  that  type  of  true  man- 
liness, Charles  Kingsley,  in  writing  the  "  Politics  for  the 
People."  And  there  is  scarcely  a  man  of  thought  who 
lived  in  the  middle  quarters  of  this  century  who  was  not 
in  communication  with  Helps. 

In  his  day  the  Pre-Raphaelite  Brotherhood  flourished, 
and  their  influence  was  felt  not  a  little  in  literature.  Their 
"  demonstrations  in  support  of  fact  against  fancy,"  coincided 
with  the  desire  of  such  men  as  Kingsley  and  Helps  to 
investigate  the  actualities  of  life,  and  to  idealise  those ; 
and  not  the  endeavour  to  hide  with  strong  colour  the 
artificial  and  unjust  relationships  of  men,  and  sing  their 
praises. 

If  Helps,  then,  had  been  but  a  simple  reporter  of  what 
came  within  his  notice  and  experience,  his  Essays  would 
have  been  invaluable ;  but  as  I  have  tried  to  show,  he  was 
infinitely  more. 

Much  might  be  said  of  his  skill  in  the  management  of 
the  discussions  at  the  end  of  his  Essays,  and  forming  part 
of  them.  He  was  a  great  artist.  The  men  through  whom 
he  spoke,  Milverton,  Ellesmere,  Dunsford,  Mr.  Midhurst, 
and  others,  are  imbued  with  a  real  personality.  His 
pages  are  not  laden  with  descriptions  of  their  clothing, 
complexion,  personal  habits,  etc.,  but  each  man  is  charac- 
terised by  his  speech,  which  is  a  far  more  difficult  task  to 
accomplish.  His  particular  occupation  is  also  used  to  show 
the  tone  of  his  mind,  and  when  Ellesmere,  for  instance, 
begins  to  speak,  we  know  that  something  matter-of-fact 
will  be  said  which  will  bring  the  conversation  back  to 
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the  subject  under  consideration,  and  the  lynx-eyed  lawyer 
will  have  found  a  flaw  in  the  evidence  brought  before 
him. 

Wherever,  then,  we  choose  to  place  Helps  in  our  scale, 
whether  we  consider  him  a  first,  second,  or  third  rate 
author,  is  our  own  affair,  and  certainly  our  loss  if  we  allow 
the  classification  to  blind  us  to  his  merits.  But  as  long  as 
there  is  a  regard  for  pure,  undefiled  English,  and  any  value 
in  the  wisdom  of  a  well-balanced  mind,  tried  by  experience 
and  quiet  study,  Helps  will  always  have  a  niche  in  the 
honoured  places  of  literature. 


SONNET. 

BY  J.   ERNEST  PHYTHIAN. 

Suggested  by  the  picture  "Hylas  and  the  Nymphs,"  by  J.  W.  Waterhouse, 
R.A  ,  in  the  Manchester  Art  Gallery. 

TJIS  comrades  murmured  that  he  loitered  so, 
"•    But  still  he  came  not,  and  they  fearful  grew, 
And  sought  him,  calling  "  Hylas !  "    Echo  knew 
Their  need  and  lent  them  all  her  voice,  but  no 
Response  came.    Clear  and  covert,  high  and  low, 
They  searched  in  vain,  till  near  a  pool  they  drew 
With  broad-leaved  lilies  spread.     Ah !  presage  true  I 
The  youth's  fair  form  gleamed  from  the  depths  below. 

They  knew  his  fate— that  as  he  stooped  to  draw 
The  limpid  waters  from  the  stream's  pure  well, 
With  wistful  eyes  and  hair  with  lilies  strown 

The  nymphs  had  woo'd  him ;  and  that,  when  he  saw 
Their  beauty,  felt  them  cling  to  him,  the  spell 
Had  drawn  him  to  them,  won  him  for  their  own. 
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BY   H.   D.    BATESON. 

IT  is  now  more  than  three  years  since  John  Addington 
Symonds  died,  and  the  gap  which  his  death  left  in  the 
ranks  of  English  Literature  has  hardly  yet  been  adequately 
filled.  His  nature  was  specially  attractive  to  many  of  us. 
His  biographer,  Mr.  H.  F.  Brown,*  says  of  him: — "A 
highly  analytical  and  sceptical  intellect  ...  a  rich 
sensuous  artistic  temperament,  with  which  was  united  a 
natural  vein  of  sweetness  and  affection,  an  uncompromising 
addiction  to  truth,  a  passion  for  the  absolute,  a  dislike  of 
compromises  ....  a  temperament  not  altogether 
uncommon,  even  characteristic,  to  some  extent,  of  our 

century,  post  revolutionary  and  scientific a 

passionate  desire  to  reach  God,  to  understand  what  we  are 
and  why  we  are  here,  meeting  with  an  equally  powerful 
devotion  to  truth  in  its  purest,  simplest  form." 

Even  those  who  are  not,  as  a  rule,  readers  of  biographies, 
will  find  much  to  interest  them  in  the  story  of  his  life. 
His  early  years  at  Harrow  were  not  promising.  As  he 
himself  says,  he  was  a  slow  growing  lad.  He  adds,  "  The 
memory  of  my  experience  at  Harrow,  of  my  non-emergence, 

*  "  Life  of  John  Addington  Symonds,"  by  H.  F.  Brown,  London,  1895. 
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of  my  inferiority  of  achievement,  has  made  me  infinitely 
tender  towards  young  men  in  whom  I  recognised  the  same 
qualities  of  tardy  laborious  growth.''  His  love  for  his 
home  at  Clifton  dates  back  to  this  period. 

There  was  a  much  more  rapid  development  at  Oxford, 
whither  he  went  in  1858  with  a  feeling  of  relief.  Unlike 
those  who,  having  distinguished  themselves  either  in 
scholarship,  in  the  playing  fields,  or  in  some  other  way, 
have  commanded  the  respect  of  that  most  republican  of  all 
republics — a  great  English  Public  School — he  had  every- 
thing to  gain  and  nothing  to  lose  by  the  change.  He  was 
exceedingly  fortunate  in  his  friends  at  Oxford,  "Eton 
men"  (so  he  describes  them  in  a  letter  to  his  sister 
Charlotte)  "and  very  gentlemanly,  quiet  companions." 
And  then  he  got  to  know  Conington,  Dicey,  and,  best  of 
all,  the  Master  of  Balliol,  Dr.  Jowett,  "  of  broad  and 
unprejudiced  views,  great  to  inspire  confidence  and  to 
rouse  to  efforts."  This  was  in  1860,  when  he  was  just  twenty, 
a  critical  period. 

He  went  through  the  ordinary  career  of  the  classical 
scholar  of  the  day  with  extraordinary  success.  It  is  true 
he  was  ploughed  in  Smalls  or  Little-go,  but  he  took  a  first 
Classical  Moderations,  and  won  the  Newdigate  with  an 
English  poem  on  the  Escorial.  He  was  also  fortunate  in  his 
tutors.  Green  coached  him  in  Plato  and  Aristotle ;  Jowett 
and  Conington  in  other  classical  subjects. 

His  reading  parties  in  vacation  seem  to  have  been 
successful  with  Conington,  Rawlinson,  and  others,  though 
one  vacation  spent  at  Bangor  was  apparently  a  trying 
one  both  to  his  health  and  spirits.  He  recovered,  however, 
and  wrote  just  before  his  twenty-first  birthday,  "  I  wish  I 
could  concentrate  all  my  vitality  into  three  years,  and  at 
the  end  perish,  having  lived  a  life  of  energy  through  that 
short  time." 
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Symonds  took  a  first  in  Greats  and  then  his  degree  on 
26th  June,  1862,  and  says  three  days  later,  "  Certainly, 
Oxford  honours  are  a  poor  thing."  Again,  he  adds, 
"  Oxford  is  a  pleasant,  social  place  but  an  enervating 
intellectual  atmosphere,  but  the  society  of  friends  and 
counsellors  exercises  a  salutary  influence."  A  fairly  true 
summary  of  Oxford  life. 

The  story  of  Symonds's  manhood  is  to  be  found  in  the 
main  in  his  published  works.  He  missed  a  fellowship  at 
Queen's,  but  was  unanimously  elected  at  Magdalen,  a 
college  with  associations  which  entirely  harmonised  with 
his  artistic  temperament.  His  description  of  the  walks  is 
worth  quoting  :  "  The  broad  meadow  and  the  cloister  trees 
chequering  the  path  with  moonlight,  the  sparkle  of  the 
water,  the  dim  row  of  elms  in  the  park,  and  the  shadowing 
deer  beneath  them,  the  town  rising  alone  against  the  clear 
grey  sky,  all  make  a  beautiful  picture  ....  the  long 
paths  dimly  illuminated  on  each  side  and  diminishing  into 
black  shadow,  seem  always  instinct  with  spirits  that  might 
become  visible,  and  across  the  large  field  with  its  wreaths 
of  mist,  one  cannot  help  drawing  floating  ghosts." 

In  1863,  he  was  ill,  and  went  his  Swiss  journey,  which 
was  to  have  so  much  influence  on  his  future  life.  There 
he  met  his  future  wife,  Miss  North,  and  he  describes  his 
idyllic  life  of  intimacy  with  the  simple  and  well  mannered 
people  of  Murren  and  the  Wengern  Alp.  But  he  returned 
unhealed.  Head  and  eyes  still  rendered  any  serious  study 
impossible.  "Neuralgia  has  gnawed  me  until  I  am  very 
feeble,"  he  says  in  another  passage  to  his  friend  H.  G. 
Dakyns,  a  master  at  Clifton  School.  "  I  wish  I  could  be 
home  again  at  Christmas,  with  a  child's  belief  in  angels." 

On  his  return  from  the  Continent,  in  1864,  he  settled  in 
London — No.  7,  Half  Moon  Street — "the  stifling  City  of 
bricks,  and  dust,  and  iron,"  as  he  calls  it,  and  thinks  of 
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the  valleys  and  hills  of  Switzerland,  and  the  sweet  spirit  of 
Clifton  with  fond  regrets. 

In  November,  1864,  he  was  married,  and  shortly  after 
marriage  the  question  of  his  career  came  up.  He  began 
law,  but  was  drawn  to  Michael  Angelo's  period,  filling  up 
gaps  by  a  study  of  Savonarola,  Dante,  Heine's  Songs,  and 
Goethe,  and  "  with  all  this  law  does  not  agree."  He  con- 
sulted his  old  friend  Dr.  Jowett,  who  advised  him  in  the 
direction  of  retaining  his  legal  position.  However,  he 
soon  made  a  clean  sweep  of  law,  and  turned  to  literature 
finally  in  1871.  Unfortunately,  his  lung  troubles  had 
commenced,  and  he  had,  in  1866,  to  begin  that  long  series 
of  journeys  in  search  of  health,  which  ended  in  his 
residence  at  Murren.  During  his  travels  in  this  year  he 
approached  more  closely  the  three  main  subjects  which 
were  to  be  the  field  of  his  literary  labours — Italian  History, 
Greek  Poetry,  Elizabethan  Drama.  Yet  he  loved  Switzer- 
land, and  writes,  "  I  would  not  take  Rome,  Florence,  and 
Naples  in  exchange  for  the  chalets  of  Murren." 

His  visit  to  Normandy,  in  1867,  strengthened  his  craving 
for  Switzerland,  but  his  lectures  to  the  boys  at  Clifton,  in 
1869,  cost  him  a  serious  illness,  and  after  a  complete  break- 
down at  Clifton,  he  was  ordered  to  the  Nile  by  Sir  Wm 
Jenner,  but,  taking  Davos  Platz  on  the  way,  he  stayed 
there. 

He  had  embarked  upon  the  sea  of  literature  in  1871, 
with  his  "  Introduction  to  the  Study  of  Dante,"  and  had 
his  great  work  on  the  "  Renaissance  "  on  the  stocks,  and 
the  keel  laid.  "  For  a  man  to  do  what  he  likes  best  is 
the  right  course,  since  his  liking  is  the  surest  sign  of  his 
capacity.  Love  is  the  only  law.  This  is  the  one  great 
gospel  that  is  true." 

Symonds  recovered  some  portion  of  his  health  and  spirit* 
at  Davos,  where  he  learnt  to  admire  the  dignity,  simpli- 
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city,  and  pride  of  the  sturdy  peasantry  of  Graubunden. 
He  was  in  contact  with  the  root  stuff  of  mankind, 
unadulterated  by  convention,  an  ever-refreshing  contact 
not  given  to  many  of  us. 

In  1881  he  began  to  build  his  house  at  Davos.  The 
decade  from  1871  to  1881  had  been  with  him  a  period  of 
great  literary  activity.  He  had  published  about  fourteen 
books.  In  1880  he  sold  his  father's  house  at  Clifton,  his 
home  since  boyhood. 

In  1882,  he  went  to  London,  where  a  bitter  disappoint- 
ment awaited  him.     Two  leading  doctors  detected  disease 
in  the  right  lung,  till  then  believed  to  be  untouched.     He 
took   it   manfully:      "It   seems   a   phase   of  my  disease 
that  I  should  grow  in  youth  and  spiritual  intensity  in 
proportion  to  my  physical  decay."     In  September,  1882, 
he  moved  into  his  new  house  at  Davos.     He  closed  this 
year  with  a  solemn  retrospect.     ' '  Later  or  sooner  all  of  us 
shall  surely  meet  our  God.     Of  this  I  am  fully  persuaded." 
1883  was  a  trying  year.  His  sister  died,  his  eldest  daughter 
died,  he  was  very  far  from  well — "  very  tired  " — but,  as  he 
writes  to  a  friend,  "  We  must  live  outside  our  own  lives," 
and  he  quotes  his  favourite  motto,   "In  ganzen  guten 
Schonen  resolut  zu  leben,"  that  is,  "  Not  in  yourself  and 
the  dark  atmosphere  of  your  own  troubles,  but  in  the 
world  and  its  luminous  ether."    The  whole  letter  is  so 
characteristic  that  I  must  give  another  sentence  from  it. 
"It  seems  to  me  to  be  blasphemy  for  anyone  with  health 
and  good  means  to  take  pleasure  in  coming  to  '  realise  that 
life,  after  all,  is  not  so  very  long.'     I  have  not  a  very 
defined  religion,  but  that  attitude  of  mind  strikes  me  as 
distinctly  irreligious.    Suppose  you  were  to  die  and  find 
yourself  out  there  alone  with  what  is  called  eternity  before 
you,  where  would  you  then  be  if  your  life  on  earth  had  not 
provided  you  with  courage  and  unselfish  sympathies,  but 
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had  taught  you  only  to  expect  the  end,  the  end  of  some- 
thing which  ex  hypothesi  could  never  end.  The  fact  is, 
we  ought  to  live  outside  our  lives  in  something." 

And  his  letters  again  at  the  end  of  the  same  year 
breathe  the  same  spirit,  as  he  listens  in  his  new  home  at 
Davos  to  the  bells  from  the  high  and  twisted  Davos  spire 
ringing  in  the  New  Year :  "  Yet  I  will  hear  in  the  bells  of 
1884,  the  clangour  which  is  now  about  to  wake  the  same 
word,  'God  is  over  all,  God  is  over  all.'  Yes,  that  is  the 
only  word  by  which  a  man  can  live." 

1886  was  a  busy  year.  He  finished  "  The  Renaissance  in 
Italy,"  and  saw  it  through  the  press.  Sidney,  Ben 
Jonson,  Sir  Thomas  Browne,  and  Tasso  in  turn  occupied 
his  attention.  But  this  literary  activity  was  followed  by 
great  mental  depression  and  another  illness.  In  1888, 
he  wrote  what  is,  perhaps,  his  most  remarkable  book, 
his  "Essay  on  Walt  Whitman,"  a  book  into  which 
his  biographer  says  he  put  much  of  himself.  It  was 
published  on  the  day  of  his  death,  in  1893.  In  1890, 
he  went  to  Italy,  and  read  Tolstoi;  thinking  he  has 
taken  to  writing  stuff,  "though  the  Kreutzer  Sonata  is 
full  of  true  things."  You  cannot  eradicate  sex  from  human 
nature.  In  the  winter  of  1890  he  took  in  hand  Michael 
Angelo's  life,  and  wrote  that  he  had  invested  £2,400  out 
of  income  in  various  ways,  which  takes  up  time  and 
thought.  "But  old  age  and  failing  strength  are  vh.r 
really  fatigue  me." 

He  finished  his  life  of  Michael  Angelo  in  the  winter  of 
1891-2,  and  in  the  summer  of  1892  came  to  England. 
He  returned  from  thence  to  Davos,  went  in  the  spring  of 
1893  to  the  South  of  Italy,  and  in  April,  arrived  in 
Rome,  where  he  was  to  dia  "Labor  et  gloria  vita  fuit, 
mors  requies  "  was  an  inscription  he  found  on  a  Cardinal's 
tomb  at  Sant'  Onofrio,  which  pleased  him  much.  He 
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was  buried  in  the  Protestant  Cemetery,  near  Shelley 
and  Trelawney,  and  his  old  friend,  Dr.  Jowett,  who  was  so 
soon  to  follow  him,  wrote  the  epitaph  for  his  tomb. 
"  Cujus  animus,  infirmo  licet  in  corpore,  literarum  et 
historic  studio  ardebat.  Ave  carissime."  He  was  only  53 
years  old. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  his  death  was  a  great  loss  to 
literature.  He  was  an  excellent  type  of  the  Balliol  School. 
The  seeker  after  truth,  looking  at  all  things,  whether  new  or 
old,  in  the  dry  light  of  the  end  of  the  nineteenth  century — 
analytic  and  critical,  but  desiring,  nay,  anxious  to  examine 
reverently  and  truly  the  springs  of  thought  and  action 
from  a  man's  standpoint — one  to  whom  the  great  saying  of 
the  Psalmist,  "  Ye  are  all  the  children  of  the  Highest," 
was  a  living  word.  As  he  writes,  "  It  is  the  beauty  of 
Christ's  character,  His  brotherhood,  His  religion  of  love, 
the  sacredness  of  His  mission,  a  mission  still  capable  of 
being  imitated — it  is  this  which  enthrals  the  heart  of  a 
man." 

Those  evil  years  of  "  enforced  idleness  and  intellectual 
torpor"  which  his  health  imposed  upon  him  would,  to  many 
another  man,  have  proved  fatal.  But  the  Sturm  und  Drang 
through  which  he  passed  successfully  will  be  a  lesson  to 
those  whom  he  leaves  behind,  and  in  whose  hearts  he 
lives. 
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REPORT    OF    THE    COUNCIL    ON    THE    THIRTY- 
FOURTH    SESSION. 

IN  this,  the  Thirty-fourth  Annual  Report  on  the  work  of  the 
Manchester  Literary  Club,  the  Council  has  again  the  great 
satisfaction  of  being  able  to  record  that  a  most  successful  Session 
has  been  accomplished  and  thoroughly  enjoyed.  A  highly 
encouraging  characteristic  of  the  last  two  or  three  Sessions, 
namely,  the  considerable  increase  in  the  membership  of  the  Club, 
has  also  been  well  maintained,  and  there  are  many  indications 
that  future  Sessions  will  be  just  as  happy  in  this  respect.  The 
papers  submitted  to  the  Club  have,  as  usual,  been  numerous, 
varied,  and  valuable,  and  have  frequently  given  rise  to  discussions 
which  have  reached  a  high  level  of  critical  expression.  The 
thorough  and  warm  appreciation  of  the  papers  exhibited  by  the 
press  when  they  have  appeared  in  print  in  the  MANCHESTER 
QUARTERLY  has  apparently  now  become  a  customary  tribute  to 
their  excellence.  The  strong  contingent  of  musical  members  of 
the  Club  have,  by  the  generous  use  of  their  charming  acquire- 
ments, added  much  to  the  attractiveness  of  the  proceedings  on 
many  occasions  during  the  Session.  On  one  evening  an  experi- 
mental departure  from  the  ordinary  routine  of  the  meetings  was 
made,  and  ladies  were  invited  to  be  present.  There  was  a  good 
attendance  of  ladies,  who  evidently  took  much  interest  in  tin- 
proceedings.  The  Council  wish  to  draw  the  attention  of  the 
members  to  the  desirability  of  taking  up  more  earnestly  the 
critical  estimates  of  our  Lancashire  novelists  began  last  Session, 
because  they  look  upon  this  as  a  piecs  of  work  peculiarly  with  in 
the  province  of  the  Club. 
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Twenty-three  ordinary  meetings  have  been  held,  at  which  twenty- 
fonr  papers  were  read  and  forty -one  short  communications  made. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  papers  : — 

1895. 

Oct.  14.  Andrew  Borde    REV.  A.  W.  Fox. 

„    21.  The  Rev.  Charles  Wolfe  WM.  DINSMORE. 

„    28.  Music  Illustrating  Shakespeare   THOMAS  DERBY. 

Nov.    4.  Lancashire  Novelists— William  Harrison  Ainsworth    ..ED.  MERCER. 

„    11.  Poetry  of  Walter  Savage  Landor C.  E.  TYRER. 

„    18.  Idylls  of  Spain   JOHN  WALK  KR. 

, ,     25.  Henry  Purcell ROBERT  PEEK. 

Dec.    2.  Ford  Madox  Brown J.  E.  PHYTHIAN. 

„      9.  Torquato  Tasso  W.  BUTTERWORTH. 

„    16.  Shakespeare's  Probable  Connection  with  Lancashire. ..  J.  T.  FOARD. 

„    16.  WilliamBlake    W.N.JOHNSON. 

1896. 

Jan.     6.  Idylls  of  Spain.— Part  II JOHK  WALKER. 

,,    13.  The  Platonic  Lovers REV.  A.  W.  Fox. 

„    20.  Sketches  from  Syracuse THOMAS  KAY. 

,,    27.  Prophetic  Element  in  Tennyson E.  V.  BURGESS. 

Feb.    3.  Henry  Russell J.  B.  SHAW. 

„    10.  Sir  Samuel  Ferguson    WM.  DINSMORB. 

,,    17.  Thorstein  of  the  Mere JOHN  WALKER. 

„    24.  An  Indian  Play W.  N.JOHNSON. 

March2.  By  Sacred  Shrines DR.  F.  H.  WORSWICK. 

„      9.  The  Real  St.  Patrick REV.  ALEX.  GORDON. 

„    If.  In  Praise  of  Thomas  Hood JOHN  MORTIMER. 

,,    23.  The  Realm  of  Imagination   J.D.ANDREW. 

„    30.  Dramatic  Dissensions  of  Jonson,  Marston,  and  Dekker..J.  T.  FOARD. 

The  short  communications  were  as  follows  : — 

1895. 

Oct.  14.  The  Conceit  in  Literature THOMAS  NEWBIOOINO. 

„    21.  On  Art  Practice  F.  J.  SHIELDS. 

„    28.  John  Greenleaf  Whittier    JOHN  KAY. 

„    28.  Charles  Halte  in  Manchester J.  B.  SHAW. 

Nov.    4.  Waller's  Plot   REV.  A.  W.  Fox. 

,,    11.  Haworth  and  the  Bronte's J.  J.  GLEAVE. 

i,    18.  Daydream  at  Bellagio W.  N.  JOHNSON. 

„    25.  At  Ballantrae EDMUND  MERCER. 

,,    25.  Ballintrae,  Antrim WM.  DINSMORE. 

Dec.    2.    The  Literary  Commercial  JOHN  WILCOCK. 

„      9.  Philip  H.  Rathbone J.  T.  FOARD. 

„      9.  "  The  Strines  Journal "  JOEL  WAINWRIOHT. 

„    16.  Walton,  the  Actor WM.  DINSMORE. 

1896. 

Jan.     6.  On  Dartmoor T.  C.  HUGHES. 

„      6.  Through  the  Wood    JOHN  MORTIMER. 

,,      6.  The  Tables  Turned    RICHARD  NEWTON. 

„    13.  "  Hyssope,"  Canto  V EDGAR  PRKSTAOB. 

,,    18.  Alfred  Austin,  Poet  Laureate   GEORGE  MILNRR. 

„    20.  A  Sea-Trip— Stromboli    THOMAS  KAY. 
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Jan.  -7.  Poems  of  Henry  Houlding    ..........................  GEORGE  MILSKR. 

Feb.  3.  Literary  Societies  and  Civic  Life  ......................  T.C.ABBOTT. 

„  10.  Samuel  Laycock    ...................................  SIM  SCHOFIILD. 

„  17.  The  Moorland  Gate   ..................................  JOHN  MORTIMER. 

„  17.  Cantilinw  Mostoniense*  ..............................  B.  A.  REDFERN. 

„  17.  Pipe-Writing  ........................................  REV.  A.  W.  Fox. 

„  17.  Dream  of  Spring  ....................................  H.  TINSLEY  PRATT. 

.,  17.  Bethia  Hardacres  Day-Book  ..........................  T.C.ABBOTT. 

„  17.  Alfred  Austin's  "  England's  Darling  "   ................  W.  R.  CREDLAND. 

„  17.  On  Eulogy   ..........................................  J.  D.  ANDREW. 

„  17.  John  Addington  Symouds  ............................  H.  D.  BATESON. 

,,  17.  Windermere  in  Winter    .............................  JOHN  KAY. 

„  24.  Single  Blessedness    ..................................  REV.  A.  W.  Fox. 

„  24.  Henry  B.  Button  :  An  Afterword  ......................  GEORGE  MILNKR. 

Mar.  2.  Literature  and  the  Law  .............................  EDMUND  MERCER. 

M  2.  Paton's  "  Etching  "  ..................................  C.  T.  TALLENT-BATEM  AN. 

,.  9.  Sonnet  ..............................................  J.  A.  GOODACRE. 

,,  9.  Legends  of  the  Flying  Dutchman  ....................  E.  E.  MINTON. 

.,  1C.  Essays  of  Sir  Arthur  Helps  ..........................  JOHN  WILCOCK. 

„  23.  Amateur  Acting    ....................................  A.  N.  MONKIKH  -i  . 

,,  80.  Daudet's  ••  Le  Voyage  de  Shakspere  "    ................  W.  BCTTERWORTH. 

,,  SO.  Reliques  of  Father  Front  ............................  B.  A.  REDKERN. 

The  papers  and  short  communications,  numbering  65,  may  l>e 
thus  roughly  classified  :  Art  and  Music,  9  ;  Bibliography.  _'  : 
Biography,  11  ;  Criticism,  14;  History  3;  Poetry  and  Drama,  11  ; 
Sociology,  1  ;  Travel,  12;  Humour,  2. 

LIBRARY. 

The  Library  has  been  thoroughly  revised,  and  a  niiml«r  of 
unsuitable  books  rejected  by  the  Council  of  the  Club.  The 
number  of  volumes  now  remaining  is  535.  Before  the  openinu'  <»t 
the  next  Session  a  new  catalogue  will  have  been  prepared  and  the 
books  suitably  housed. 

Among  the  donations  made  during  the  year  the  follow  in-  HIM  \ 
be  mentioned  :  —  A  framed  portrait  of  Mrs.  Linnaeus  Banks,  pre- 
sented by  herself;  a  framed  photographic  ivi>n«l  notion  of  a 
picture  entitled  "Tonpiato  Tasso  at  the  Court  of  Ferrara,"  pre- 
sented by  the  Chevalier  R.  Froehlich  ;  a  framed  photograph  <>f  a 
group  of  the  Members  of  the  Club,  taken  at  Malham  l»y  Mr. 
Edward  Ireland,  and  presented  by  him.  "The  Cotton  Trad-  in 
England  and  on  the  Continent,  -d  by  Mr.  0.  S.  Hill: 

four  volumes  of  music,  presented  1  v  Mr.  ,!.  R  Shaw;  "Mercantile 
Manchester,"  by  Mr.  John  Mortimer,  presented  by  himself:  m-1 
"Pages  from  the  Day-Book  of  Bethia  Hardacrc,"  presented  l>v  Mr. 
T.  C.  Abbott 
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EXCURSIONS. 

The  Annual  Excursion  of  the  Club  was  made  on  Saturday, 
June  22nd,  1895.  Malham  and  Gordale  Scarr  were  visited,  and, 
as  the  weather  was  very  fine,  a  most  enjoyable  day  was  spent.  A 
half-day  excursion  to  Delamere  was  also  arranged  for  July  20th. 
This  was  a  somewhat  new  departure,  but  was  so  successful  that 
the  Council  think  it  desirable  to  continue  the  experiment. 

CLAYTON    HALL. 

Mr.  T.  C.  Abbott,  in  a  paper  on  "  Literary  Societies  and  Civic 
Life,"  drew  the  attention  of  the  Club  to  the  desirability  and 
advantage  of  a  closer  connection  between  such  bodies  as  the  Club 
and  those  persons  who  were  engaged  in  the  municipal  government 
of  the  City,  and  suggested  that  deputations  from  the  Club  to  the 
City  authorities  on  questions  of  importance  might  have  con- 
siderable influence  with  them.  Acting  on  this  suggestion,  the 
Club,  having  learned  from  Mr.  George  C.  Yates  that  the  Parks 
Committee  of  the  Council  had  become  possessed  of  Clayton  Hall, 
passed  the  following  resolution  :— "  That  the  Council  of  this  Club 
is  requested  to  appoint  a  deputation  to  wait  upon  the  Parks 
Committee  with  the  object  of  impressing  upon  that  Committee  the 
great  desirability  of  restoring  and  preserving  Clayton  Hall,  on 
account  of  the  many  historical  associations  it  possesses  through 
its  connection  with  the  Byron  family  and  as  the  residence  of 
Humphrey  Chetham,  the  founder  of  the  Chetham  Hospital  and 
Library." 

The  deputation  accordingly  attended  on  the  Parks  Committee 
on  Friday,  April  10th,  in  company  with  a  deputation  from  the 
Lancashire  and  Cheshire  Antiquarian  Society.  After  the  President 
had  laid  the  views  of  the  deputation  before  the  Committee,  and 
Mr.  Axon  and  Mr.  Albert  Nicholson  had  also  addressed  them,  the 
Chairman  of  the  Committee  assured  the  deputation  that  the 
Committee  were  glad  to  have  their  hands  strengthened  in  the  way 
they  would  be  by  the  action  of  the  two  societies,  and  that  he  had 
no  doubt  the  views  and  opinions  expressed  and  suggestions  made 
by  them  would  have  weight  with  the  Committee.  The  Committee 
was,  in  fact,  largely  in  sympathy  with  the  views  advanced,  and  he, 
personally,  hoped  that  so  interesting  a  landmark  as  Clayton  Hall 
would  be  preserved  and  consecrated  to  the  use  of  the  public. 
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COXVBRSAZIOM. 

The  Session  was  opened  on  Monday,  October  7th,  1895,  with 
the  usual  Conversazione  in  the  Club's  rooms.  There  was  an 
exhibition  of  pictures,  sketches,  and  photographs  by  members  of 
the  Club,  and  a  pleasing  programme  of  music,  singing,  and  recita- 
tions was  provided.  Mr.  Milner,  after  congratulating  the  members 
on  the  opening  of  a  new  Session,  spoke  on  the  relation  between 
ethics  and  the  higher  imaginative  literature. 

The  Session  was  brought  to  a  conclusion  by  a  Conversazione 
held  in  the  Club's  rooms  on  April  20th,  1896. 

In  addition  to  the  Conversazioni  three  papers  were  read  which 
admitted  of  musical  illustration,  and  were  thus  rendered  most 
enjoyable.  These  papers  were  Mr.  Derby's  "Music  Illustrating 
Shakespeare,"  Mr.  Peel's  "Henry  Purcell,"  and  Mr.  Shaw's 
"  Henry  Russell. " 

CHRISTMAS   SUPPER. 

The  Christmas  Supper  was  held  as  usual  in  the  Club's  rooms  on 
December  23rd,  1895.  The  President  was,  for  the  first  time, 
unable,  by  reason  of  indisposition,  to  be  present,  and  the  Chair 
was  taken  by  Mr.  John  Mortimer.  The  time-honoured  observances 
customary  with  the  Club  were  carried  out  with  elaborate  detail. 
Mr.  B.  A.  Redfern  represented  Father  Christmas.  An  interesting 
feature  of  the  gathering  was  the  unusual  number  of  original 
humorous  poetical  contributions  to  the  fun  of  the  proceedings. 

IN    MBMORIAM. 

The  losses  by  death  during  the  year  have  been  Mr.  Benjamin 
Bricrley,  one  of  the  original  founders  of  the  Club,  Solomon 
Murray,  and  John  Ellor  Taylor. 

MEMBERSHIP   AND    FINANCE. 

The  Club  has  lost  1 5  members  by  death,  resignation,  or  being 
struck  off  the  list,  and  27  new  members  have  been  elected.  The 
number  now  on  the  roll  is  220.  The  Treasurer's  balance  sheet 
shows  an  income  of  £245  3s.  Gd.,  and  an  expenditure  of 
£196  15s.  5d.,  being  a  balance  of  income  over  expenditure  of 
£48  8s.  Id.  There  are  also  outstanding  good  subscriptions 
amounting  to  about  £25.  The  Treasurer's  Balance  Sheet  shows 
an  amount  owing  to  the  bank  of  £11  2s.,  but  this  has  since  been 
liquidated  by  the  receipt  of  £14  14s.  of  outstanding  subscriptions. 


TREASURER'S    STATEMENT. 


CHARLES  W.  SUTTON,  Treasurer,  in  Account  with 
the  Manchester  Literary  Club. 
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EXCURSIONS. 
If  ALHAM      COVE. 

SATURDAY,  JUNE  22,  1895. — The  usual  yearly  excursion  of  the 
Club  was  made  on  this  day.  The  number  of  those  who  took  part 
in  the  day's  enjoyment  was  not  so  great  as  it  has  been  on  many 
a  previous  occasion,  but  if  this  were  a  misfortune  it  was  certainly 
on  those  who  were  left  behind  that  it  fell.  The  day  was  one  of 
the  finest  of  that  lovely  summer,  and  that  it  was  the  "  rose  time 
of  the  year"  was  seen  when  the  drive  from  Hellifield  to  Malliam 
was  entered  upon.  The  scenery  along  the  seven  miles  stretch  of 

ry  is  beautifully  diversified,  and  the  drive  back  in  the  cool 
of  evening  constituted  <HM  <>f  tin-  most  delight  nil  treats  of  the 
trip.  .-past  at  the  Buck  Hotel,  Malham.  an  episode  \\  hieh 

was  rendered  memorable  by  the  proverbial  York  shir,  profusion  of 
inner  consolations,  the  party  visited  Mnlhnm  Cove,  and  those  of 
pluck  and  staying  power,  anmn-j  them  IM  ii.-j-  that  v.  tmm  devotee 
<>f  Flora,  Mr.  Leo  Grindon.  afterwards  tln-ir  way  to 

!••    Sen.      lloth    these    impressive   manifestations   of   the 
terrible  time  of  it  poor  Nature  must  have  had  before  she  s 
down  have  already  been  abundantly  described  both  in  prose  and 
verse — the  verse  by  no  less  a  poet  than  Wordiworth.     The  Scar 
was  not,  however,  seen  at  because,  owim;  to  tin* 

*s  of  the  season,  the  water  falling  over  the  cascades  was 
mueh  reduced.  Mr.  (irindon,  as  is  his  wont,  found  hero  much 

r  t'-r  l.ntaiiie.il  talk,  and  with  this  and  lighter  contrilmt ions 
of  song  the  return  journey  was  beguiled. 
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DELAMEHE. 

SATURDAY,  JULY  20,  1895. — A  half-day  excursion  to  Delamere 
was  made,  and  was  well  attended.  The  remains  of  the  Roman 
road,  discovered  same  years  ago  by  our  member,  Mr.  Edward 
Kirk,  were  visited,  and  much  enjoyment  was  derived  from 
rambling  about  the  lovely  lanes  and  copses  of  the  district.  The 
general  feeling  was  that  the  afternoon  was  so  successful  as  to 
warrant  the  Council  in  establishing  a  half -day  jaunt  as  a  regular 
fixture. 


OPENING    CONVERSAZIONE. 

MONDAY,  OCTOBER  7,  1895. — The  thirty-fourth  session  of  the 
Manchester  Literary  Club  was  opened  by  the  customary  con- 
versazione in  the  Clubrooms  at  the  Grand  Hotel.  There  was  a 
large  gathering  of  members  and  ladies.  Mr.  William  Dinsmore 
exhibited  several  dainty  sketches  in  ink  and  monochrome1,  and 
Mr.  W.  E.  Rowcliffe  and  Mr.  Edward  Ireland  photographs  of 
Prestbury,  Gawsworth,  Malham  Cove,  and  Gcwrdale  Scar.  A 
pleasant  programme  of  music  and  recitations  was  given  during 
the  evening  by  Miss  Jessie  Moorhouse,  Mrs.  N.  P.  Thamsen,  Mr. 
Franklin,  and  Mr.  Wilton  Bradshaw  (singers),  Mr.  Herbert  Yates 
(pianoforte),  Mr.  J.  S.  Briggs  (violin),  and  Mr.  Leonard  Clarkson 
(reciter). 

The  PRESIDENT  (Mr.  George  Milner),  on  taking  the  chair, 
referred  to  the  gift  to  the  Manchester  Central  Free  Library  by 
Mr.  T.  R.  Wilkinson  of  Mr.  Alexander  Ireland's  special  collection 
of  the  works  of  Leigh  Hunt,  Hazlitt,  Charles  Lamb,  and  Carlyle. 
Also  to  the  death  of  Mr.  John  Ellor  Taylor  and  Mr.  Solomon 
Murray,  two  old  members  of  the  Club.  He  went  on  to  say  that 
certain  subjects  which  were  to  come  before  the  members  of  the 
Club  during  the  present  half-se&sion,  such  as  Whittier,  Laiidor, 
and  Blake,  suggested  a  word  or  two  on  a  question  which  often 
came  up  there  as  well  as  in  the  world  of  letters,  and  which  never 
got  satisfactorily  solved.  It  was  not  easy  of  solution,  and  he  was 
not  going  to  pretend  that  he  could  accomplish  the  task,  but  at 
least  he  thought  he  could  state  the  case  in  such  a  way  as  to*  help 
towards  solution.  He  alluded  to  the  relation  which  existed,  or 
as  some  thought  did  not  properly  exist,  between  etlncs  and  the 
higher  imaginative  literature.  Obviously  the  literature  of  prose 
might  deal  with  religion,  morals,  and  philosophy,  and  the  higher 
the  quality  of  that  literature  the  better.  The  ethical  value  was 
increased  not  decreased  by  the  art  existing  in  the  form  of  presen- 
tation. This  was  proved  by  the  prose  of  such  writers  as  Plato, 
Marcus-  Aurelius,  Augustine,  Lord  Bacon,  Milton,  Jeremy  Taylor, 
Bunyan,  Sir  Thomas  Browne,  Lamb,  Coleridge,  Emerson,  and 
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Carl  vie.  In  all  these  the  ethical  element  was  first,  the  artistic 
second,  and  properly  so;  but  he  contended  that  the  one  never 
suffered  from  the  presence  of  the  other.  In  works  of  pure 
imagination  the  problem  was  different  and  more  difficult.  The 
direct  ethical  consideration  was  secondary,  and  the  artistic 
primary.  Still  in  the  best  literature  the  moral  element  was 
always  there.  More  or  less  in  all  the  highest  forms  of  poetry  and 
romance  we  had  an  implicit  if  not  an  avowed  criticism  of  life,  as 
Arnold  put  it.  In  these  works  there  was  a  seriousness  of  purpose 
without  loss  of  artistic  perfection.  The  greatest  poetry  and  the 
greatest  fiction  had  always  a  tonic  quality.  This  we  recognised 
at  once  if  we  recalled  only  a  few  of  the  greatest  names,  Homer, 
Virgil,  Dante,  Shakespeare,  and  Scott.  And  observe  that  as  in  the 
st  prose  tin-  ethical  value  was  not  decreased  liy  the  presence 
of  art,  so  here  the  artistic  quality  was  never  weakened  in  the 
hands  of  the  greatest  masters  by  the  strength  of  the  moral 
clement.  He  was  quite  willing  to  admit  that  there  might  be 
perfect  art  subsisting  with  the  entire  absence  of  ethics.  The 
wild  poet,  as  Tennyson  put  it,  might  give  us  fantastic  beauty 
even  when  he  was  working  without  a  conscience  or  an  aim,  but 
work  so  conceived  belonged  by  its  defect  to  a  lower  class.  A 
work  of  pure  imagination  might  be  corrupt  and  charged  with 
gross  and  evil  suggest  iveness,  or  it  might  insensibly  lead  the 
mind  towards  influences  of  a  humanising  and  ennobling  dim- 
It  might  drag  us  down.  It  might  be  the  draught  of  Circe,  trans- 
forming him  that  drank  to  the  inglorious  likenevss  of  a  beast,  or 
it  might  lead  to  the  higher  and  more  etherial  regions  where  the 
soul  was  strengthened  and  purified.  If  literatim-  made  for 
licentiousness,  for  unhealthy  and  morbid  moral  anatomy,  for 
effeminacy  and  a  dilettante  pleasure  in  what  was  called  art  for 
art's  sake,  that  literature,  to  say  the  least,  belonged  to  an  inferior 
class,  however  perfect  it  might  be  in  form  and  presentation. 
Let  it  not  be  supposed  that  he  was  forgetting  that  the  offiee  of 
the  highest  lit.  It  mi-jht  do  this,  ho^ 

with.,  ding.      It  :IH  one   had   said,   to  li-jhten   the 

burden  of  men's  lives,  to  make  them   forget  for  a  while  their 
Hom.wg,  their  their  disappointed  hopes,  tin  ir 

prim  futures,  ami  tlnwe  men  of  letters  are  the  best  loved  who 
have  bent  j>«  rfonm  din  >t  office. 


MOXI.AY.  OrToeiR  14,  1895. — The  first  ordinary  business  i 

the  session.    Mr.  GBOROI  MILNBR,  the  President,  was  in 

Mr.  THOMAS  NBWBIOOINO  read  a  short  paper  on  "  The  '  Co- 
in Literature." 
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The  Rev.  A.  W.  Fox  read  a  paper  on  "Andrew  Borde,  the 
supposed  original  Merry  Andrew." 


MONDAY,  OCTOBER  21,  1895. — Mr.  GEORGE  MILNER  took  the 
chair. 

Mr.  J.  G.  DE  T.  MANDLEY  submitted  a  copy  in  print  of  two 
pages  of  the  recently-discovered  Port-mote  Records  of  Salford, 
giving  the  precise  wording  of  the  old  manuscript.  It  was 
examined  with  much  interest. 

Mr.  J.  H.  NOPAL  laid  before  the  Club  a  scheme  for  the  forma- 
tion of  a  permanent  benevolent  fund  for  distressed  authors, 
journalists,  artists,  musicians,  and  actors  of  Manchester  and 
district,  and  a  resolution  was  passed  pledging  the  Club  to  use  its 
best  efforts  in  the  promotion  of  the  scheme. 

A  short  paper  on  "  Art  Practice,"  sent  by  Mr.  Frederic  Shields, 
R.W.S.,  was  read  by  Mr.  Redfern,  in  the  absence  of  the  writer. 
The  paper  was  originally  prepared  for,  and  read  before,  the 
Lambeth  School  of  Art  Sketch  Club.  It  was  as  follows :  — 

ART  PRACTICE. 

The  multitude  of  counsellors  in  the  domain  of  Art  is  now  legion, 
and  sorely  embarrassed  must  the  inexperienced  student  be  to  resolve 
who  among  them  are  true  Evangelists,  directing  the  young  pilgrim 
towards  the  narrow  wicket  gate,  which  alone  leads  to  true  life,  and  who 
are  the  Worldly  Wisemans,  whose  specious  directions  would  turn  them 
for  ever  astray. 

There  is  no  quality  which  is  so  dazzling  and  captivating  to  many 
students  as  facility  of  execution.  Suffer  this  word  of  warning.  It 
proves  an  ignis  fatuus  to  all  who  seek  after  it,  plunging  them  into 
waste  miry  places,  whence  there  is  no  deliverance. 

Resolutely  avoid  the  snare — and  seek  calm,  clear,  accurate  powers 
of  delineation  first  of  all.  Study  to  attain  the  same  surety  in  striking 
the  true  forms,  as  the  musician  must  acquire  in  striking  the  right  notes, 
in  which  if  he  fail,  there  is  no  india-rubber  known  that  will  erase  the 
discordant  sounds  from  the  outraged  ear. 

I  say  this  not  only  for  the  sake  of  your  solid  advance  in  your  Art 
studies,  but  for  the  sake  of  your  own  characters,  because  such  study 
will  foster  in  you  those  moral  tempers  of  reflection,  keen  search  after 
truth,  fore-sight  in  proposing,  and  decision  in  executing,  which  form 
the  basis,  the  substructure  of  all  noble  and  enduring  art,  in  contra- 
distinction to  that  hasty  precipitancy  which  blunders  blindly  on  until 
it  finds  itself  spluttering  in  a  slough  of  despond,  crying  out  to  this 
artist  friend  and  that,  to  come  and  help  it  out  of  its  hopeless  mess. 

Some  of  you,  perhaps,  aspire  to  be  painters.  The  gifts  necessary 
are  planted  in  but  very  few,  and  happier  for  themselves  and  for  Art 
were  it,  if  the  vast  majority  of  students  would  turn  their  aims  to  excel 
in  those  branches  of  Decorative  design,  for  instruction  in  which  this 
Lambeth  school  was  primarily  instituted. 
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But,  perhaps,  some  of  you  are  bent  to  dare  all  difficulties.  Painters 
yon  are  resolved  to  become — well !  Then  let  me  impress  upon  you  that 
as  you  draw  so  will  you  paint. 

Draw  with  the  hesitant,  broken,  oft  repentant  line  begot  of  inatten- 
tive observation,  and  you  will  come  to  paint — (save  the  mark,  no !) — you 
will  come  to  daub  in  the  same  way. 

Handle  your  charcoal  or  crayon  heedlessly,  in  feeble  slovenly 
draughtsmanship,  and  depend  on  it,  you  will  find  your  brush  beyond 
your  control  when  you  come  to  colour. 

Such  counsel,  I  know,  is  old-fashioned  amid  the  loud  and  insistant 
claims  of  the  Impressionists  and  their  advocates,  crying  out,  "  We  are 
the  people,  and  wisdom  shall  die  with  us."  Impressionism  indeed! 
but  surely  the  nature  of  an  impression  is  according  to  the  substance 
receiving  it.  If  the  finely-moulded  seal  be  pressed  on  mud,  the 
impression  must  be  blurred,  indefinite,  formless,  muddled.  But  if  on 
plaster  or  wax,  the  impression  received  will  be  clear,  defined,  a  shapely 
rendering  of  all  the  fine  mouldings  of  the  die. 

There  are  mud  minds  and  there  are  wax  minds  brought  to  Nature's 
exquisite  seal — and  you  may  know  them  by  their  works. 

The  worst  of  it  is  that  the  mud  splutters  so  loudly  and  volubly  of  its 
superior  powers  of  receptivity,  that  the  fine  wax  is  increasingly  dis- 
credited, until,  as  Rossetti  once  despairingly  said  to  me,  "  I  am  ashamed 
to  belong  to  a  profession  in  which  the  possession  of  intellect 'is  rather  a 
hindrance  than  an  advantage." 

And  Blake  defines  the  noblest  form  of  Impressionism  for  those  who 
can  receive  his  words,  when  he  says :  — 

I  are  led  to  believe  a  lie 
When  we  see  with,  not  through  the  eye." 

In  other  words,  your  sight  and  use  of  Nature  must  be  reverently  sacra- 
mental, ever  seeking  to  discern  the  inward  spiritual  powers  and  graces 
that  lie  within  her  material  and  sensuous  manifestations.  Thus  only 
can  you  ever  hope  to  influence  and  affect  the  spirits  of  those  whose 
eyes  your  work  addresses. 

For  to  man  alone,  of  all  creatures,  is  granted  this  wondrous  faculty, 
so  to  fashion  matter — a  little  clay,  a  block  of  marble,  a  piece  of  canvaa 
or  a  scrap  of  paper — that  he  can  therewith  flash  upon  the  instant  con- 
sciousness of  hi*  fellow  man  the  most  precious  jewels  that  he  has 
arduously  sought  for  in  Nature's  inexhaustible  mines. 

I  rarely  see  a  student  using  oil  colours  without  having  forced  upon 
me  anew  a  shuddering  sense  of  the  deadly  habits  of  reckless  design 
encouraged  by  that  medium. 

Few  students,  indeed,  appear  to  awake  to  any  conception  how  sternly 
prohibitive  of  all  slovenly    hurry,   all   inconsiderate  laying  down  of 
form  and  colour,  i-  t  h«-  innlium  of  oil  painting,  if  itn  peculiar  properties 
lie  displayed  and  retained  for  any  length  of  tin:.-. 
y  are  impatient  to  take  the  palette  in  hand,  loaded  with  < 
brilliant  colour  of  modern  chemistry — being  whoUy  lacking  in  that 
stnmi'iux  prr-di-,1  iplinr  in  drawing  which  is  so  vitally  needful — and 
hey  indulge  in  thr  loosest  licence  of  the  brush,  which  they  think 
easily  to  correct  by  oft  repeated  daubing*,  and  thus  destroy  in  them- 
selves all  ability  ever  to  attain  noble  habits  of  purposed,  deliberate 
design,  sp<>  ye.  and  hand  together,  until  the  mind 

loses  power  to  grasp,  the  eye  to  discern,  and  the  hand  to  execute. 

I  wish  that  as  an  antidote  to  this  ill,  the  pen  could  be  more  used  in 
our  art  schools.  No  tool  so  disciplines  the  attention.  The  greatest 
draughtsmen  of  every  school  have  ever  prised  its  keen  point  for  their 
studies. 

26 
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Perhaps  I  may  hope  that  some  one  of  my  listeners  may  this  night 
make  a  law  unto  himself  that  he  will  string  himself  up  henceforth  to 
cease  from  all  haphazard,  idle  scrawling.  Look  at  the  unfailing 
certainty  with  which  the  Japanese  artist  hits  his  limited  aim — with 
what  unerring  power  they  set  down  the  essential  characters  of  what- 
ever they  will  to  depict— because  they  have  looked  and  gazed  till  those 
features  of  Nature  which  can  be  expressed  by  line  and  flat  tints  of 
colour  have  been  so  absorbed  by  their  minds,  that  they  give  them  forth 
with  the  most  felicitous  mastery. 

"  Nothing  will  come  to  you  in  your  sleep,"  says  Carlyle.  You  must 
reflect,  observe,  compare,  and  decide  what  are  the  salient  points  of  the 
objects  either  of  Nature  or  Art  set  before  you— you  must  search  to 
find  what  are  the  underlying  principles  of  order,  symmetry,  proportion, 
and  correspondence  in  variety  which  combine  to  constitute  the  beauty 
of  your  models — and  pardon  me,  if  I  dare  to  say,  you  can  do  none  of 
these  things  if  light  talk  and  laughter  prevail  in  the  class  room.  Be 
sober-minded !  Your  Art  is  no  fool's  play.  "  Do  you  work  in  fear  and 
trembling?"  asked  Blake  of  a  young  aspirant.  "  Yes,"  was  the  reply. 
"  Then  you  will  do." 

Friends  may  flatter  your  doings  with  partial  tongues,  and  push 
you  forward  in  your  early  path;  but  there  is  but  one  friend  that  can 
essentially,  lastingly  serve  you,  the  excellence  of  your  own  work. 

And  when,  after  laborious  years,  you  have  attained  to  express  your- 
self in  Art,  that  most  difficult  to  be  acquired  of  all  languages,  with  its 
magical  powers  of  instantaneous  appeal  to  man's  mind  through  the 
eye,  able  at  a  flash  to  infuse  Truth  and  Beauty,  or  the  foulest,  falsest, 
most  corrupting  poison,  what  will  you  choose  to  express  with  the  power 
so  hardly  won  ? 

Will  you  seek  to  please  animal  men  and  women?  Then  your  powers 
will  decay  into  corruption.  Your  finest  faculties  will  become  gan- 
grenous, leprous.  Will  you  use  your  powers  to  attain  wealth  and 
position?  Of  such  a  one  Michael  Angelo  said,  "While  he  is  striving 
to  become  rich,  he  must  remain  a  poor  painter." 

But  I  would  have  you  regard  yourselves  as  in  a  sacred  college,  in 
training  here  to  be  the  priests,  the  revealers  of  Nature's  purity  and  love- 
liness to  your  toiling  fellow-men — and  if,  when  you  enter  upon  your 
profession,  the  people's  clamour  is  that  you  should  make  them  a 
golden  calf,  then  to  look  upon  yourselves  as  bound  to  uphold  the 
truth  you  know,  and  rather  to  endure  all  neglect,  poverty  and  odium 
than  to  give  way — especially  in  a  day  like  this,  when  all  the  forces  of 
malformed  devilry  seem  united  to  root  out  the  sense  of  beauty  from 
the  modern  mind — so  that  our  boasted  civilisation  shows  scarcely  an 
object  of  its  own  creation  that  is  not  full  of  deformities  or  lifelessly 
mechanical,  and  the  settled  state  of  hopelessly  mean  rigidity  of  our 
male  dress  is  not  to  be  paralleled  in  any  previous  age.  The  all 
encompassing  influences  of  evil  and  debased  tastes,  make  it  the  more 
necessary,  as  much  as  may  be,  to  guard  your  eyes  and  minds  from  their 
polluting  power,  even  as  you  guard  yourself  from  contact  with  physical 
filth  and  from  inhaling  or  drinking  poison. 

At  least,  we  must  not  willingly  consent  to  become  blind,  through 
the  sufferance  of  habitude,  to  the  widening  realm  of  deformity,  or 
become  ourselves  subjects  to  its  deathly  insensibility  to  its  own  hideous- 
ness — we,  who  are  sent  to  contend  against  it. 

For  it  is  just  this  present  evil  condition  that  calls  you  to  exercise 
the  noble  responsibilities  of  your  chosen  enlistment  in  the  service  of 
true  Beauty,  the  visible  embodiment  of  Goodness,  and  to  remember 
that  the  best  means  to  this  end  is  to  sedulously  cultivate  a  reverent 
wonder  and  adoration  in  your  regard  of  all  the  works  of  the  Great 
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Creator  of  all  Beauty,  whether  animate  or  inanimate,  and  above  all, 
searching  in  your  portrayal  of  your  fellow-men  for  whatever  marks  are 
left,  even  in  the  depraved,  of  his  heavenly  origin.  And  in  this  quest, 
you  will  forget  to  seek  your  own  praise,  especially  by  vain  trickiness 
and  superficial  cleverness — your  ideals  of  Art's  place  in  man's  life  will 
rise  to  higher  standards,  your  minds  will  expand  in  width  and  joy,  and 
your  work  grow  into  strength  and  ordered  power,  and  in  your  own 
experience  you  will  prove  that  he  who  so  humbleth  himself  attains  an 
exaltation,  such  as  the  shallow  and  ephemeral  applauses  of  passing 
fashion  cannot  confer. 


MONDAY,  OCTOBER  28,  1895.— The  chair  was  taken  by  the 
President,  Mr.  GEORGE  MILNER. 

Mr.  JOHN  KAY  read  a  short  paper  on  "  J.  G.  Whittier,  the 
American  Poet." 

Mr.  J.  B.  SHAW  read  some  notes  on  the  late  Sir  Charles 
Halle's  earliest  aj >\  -  in  Manchester,  and  described  his 

first  programmes.  The  President  referred  in  suitable  terms 
to  the  loss  which  Manchester  and  all  those  interested  in  music 
had  sustained  through  the  death  of  one  of  its  greatest  exponents. 

Mr.  THOMAS  DERBY  ivad  the  principal  paper  "  On  Music  Illus- 
trating Shakespeare."  In  illustration  of  his  paper  Mr.  Derby 
interspersed  a  number  of  songs,  which  he  rendered  in  a  delightful 
manner.  Afu-r  tin-  iva<lin<r  of  the  paper  a  Shakespeare  conci-n  was 
given,  the  singers  being  Mr.  Walter  Butterworth,  Mr.  J.  AVilcock, 
and  Mr.  William  Dinsmore,  who  gave  great  pleasure  to  the 
company  by  their  renderings  of  such  songs  as  "  It  was  a  lover 
and  his  lass,"  "Blow,  blow,  thou  winter  wind,"  and  "0  for  a 
husband." 


MONDAY,  NOVEMBER  4,  1895. — Mr.  GEORGE  MILNER,  the  Presi- 
dent, took  the  chair. 

MRS.    LINNAEUS    BANKS. 

An  cxrrllt  nt  portrait  of  Mrs.  Banks,  pns.  nt.il  l.y  licrsrlf  to 
the  Club,  was  < -\l:il>ii< •«!.  In  reply  to  a  communication  of  the 
thanks  of  tin:  Club,  the  following  lei  1  :  — 

34,  Faasett  Square,  Dalston,  London, 

November  15th.  1895. 

Dear  Mr.  Credlaml,— I  am  glad  t  .<i  that  the  por 

has  proved  acceptable.  Mr.  Nodal,  who  \,  i-\-  kindly  offered  to  present 
it  in  my  name,  will  no  doubt  Imvr  told  you  t  hat  many  yearn  ago  I 
•••d  my  good  friend  Mr.  Charles  Hardwick  to  send  my  portrait 
to  the  Literary  Society  !>••  hud  h.lpcd  t..  found,  ami  that  I  have 
experienced  HO  much  real  kindness  from  its  members,  1  felt  as  if  th.< 

ad  become  a  debt. 

I'jiiil  now  I  have  never  had  anything  but  an  ordinary  8tippled-up 

photograph  I  could  send.     Tl  -it    was  taken   between   two  or 

years  back,  to  oblige  a  north-< mintry  artist  who  desired  to  paint 
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my  portrait,  and  who  stipulated  that  it  should  not  be  stippled,  so  that 
there  is  no  touching-up  of  the  sun-picture;  and  my  children  tell  me 
it  is  just  as  they  have  seen  me  look  scores  of  times  when  they  have 
watched  me  at  work  through  the  glass  door  of  my  old  study.  There 
were  two  negatives  taken;  the  other,  where  I  looked  up,  being  acci- 
dentally destroyed.  The  picture  painted  from  the  developed  photos, 
and  a  rough  sketch  made  in  my  study,  was  sent  to  Manchester,  to  Mr. 
Rowley's  care.  The  artist  had  requested  that  no  further  use  should 
be  made  of  the  negative,  in  the  interest  of  his  picture.  But  the  local 
photographer  several  months  ago  took  French-leave  to  enlarge  it  for 
exhibition  in  his  window.  A  neighbour  saw  this,  and  informed  me.  At 
once  I  prohibited  the  further  use  of  what  was  my  property  by  right 
of  payment.  It  was  sent  up  to  my  house  with  an  apology,  and  a  price 
for  its  purchase.  After  that  I  had  two  other  copies  made — one  for 
each  of  my  children.  And  there  it  rested  until  the  recent  Manchester 
testimonial  to  myself  caused  me  to  have  three  fresh  copies  (bromide) 
made  for  presentation  to  my  dear  friend  Mrs.  Arthur  Stannard,  to  my 
old  friend  Mr.  J.  H.  Nodal,  and,  as  you  are  aware,  to  the  "  Manchester 
Literary  Club,"  as  I  know  I  could  not  have  a  truer  representation  of 
myself  as  the  wear  and  tear  of  life  has  left  me;  and  no  fitter  place  for 
it  than  among  the  kind  literary  friends  of  my  native  town. 

To  the  artist  for  whom  the  negative  was  taken  I  feel  I  owe  no  longer 
any  obligation,  as  he  sought  to  sell  his  painting  without  even  sub- 
mitting it  to  me  for  my  approval,  and  the  cost  was  mine. 

I  do  not  know  that  you  may  care  for  this  long  history,  but  it  is  as 
well  I  show  that  vanity  had  no  part  in  the  production  of  the  photo. 
And  there  is  no  likelihood  of  other  enlargements  being  taken  of 
yours  faithfully,  ISABELLA  BANKS. 

The  "  Transactions  of  the  Historic  Society  of  Lancashire  and 
Cheshire  for  1894,"  presented  by  the  Society,  was  laid  on  the 
table. 

The  Rev.  A.  W.  Fox  read  a  short  paper  on  the  plot  against 
the  Parliament  in  the  days  of  its  struggles  with  Charles  the 
First,  in  which  the  poet  Waller  was  implicated. 

Mr.  EDMUND  MERCER  read  the  principal  paper,  on  "William 
Harrison  Ainsworth,"  the  paper  forming  one  of  the  series  on 
Lancashire  Novelists. 


MONDAY,  NOVEMBER  11,  1895. — Mr.  GEORGE  MILNER  was  in  the 
chair. 

Mr.  J.  J.  GLEAVE  read  a  communication  on  Haworth  and  the 
Brontes,  with  which  he  included  a  sketch  of  a  recent  visit  to 
Cowan  Bridge  and  Casterton.  He  exhibited  a  number  of  Bronte 
relics,  among  them  being  an  autograph  letter  of  Charlotte's-  to 
her  father  written  from  London,  also  one  of  those  manuscript 
booklets  which  the  girls  amused  themselves  with  producing  when 
Charlotte  was  fourteen,  and  a  view  of  Haworth  Old  Church, 
drawn  by  Mr.  WTilliam  Dinsmore. 

Mr.  C.  E.  TYRER  read  a  paper  on  the  "  Poetry  of  Walter  Savage 
Landor." 
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MONDAY,  NOVEMBER  18,  1895. — The  chair  was  taken  by  Mr. 
GEOROB  MILNER. 

Mr.  W.  NOEL  JOHNSON  read  a  short  communication  describing 
the  scenery  of  Bellagio,  one  of  the  most  beautiful  of  the  Italian 
lakes,  and  introducing  an  imaginary  conversation  with  Giotto 
Bondorte,  the  artist,  on  art,  life,  and  religion. 

IDYLLS  OP  SPAIN. 

Mr.  JOHN  WALKER  read  a  paper  which,  he  entitled,  "  Idylls  of 
Spain."  It  consisted  of  a  series  of  sketches  of  Spanish  folk 
and  scenery,  the  results  of  a  number  of  journeys  in  that  country. 
They  were  racily  and  humorously  written,  many  of  the  anecdotes 
told  being  exceedingly  enjoyable,  and  the  descriptions  of  the 
people,  the  country,  and  tkc  villages  and  towns  visited  were 
replete  with  keen  observation,  quiet  sarcasm,  and  picturesque 
word-painting.  The  characteristics  of  the  present  day  Basques 
touched  upon,  and  the  curious  rest  m  I  dance  of  their  language 
to  that  of  some  of  the  South  American  Indians  was  noted.  In 
>  the  writer  met  with  an  enthusiastic  collect'  r 
of  old  manuscripts,  whose  most  precious  possession  was  the 
manuscript  of  the  Iliad,  written  by  Homers  own  hand — -but, 
unfortunate  ly,  it  was  not  in  Greek.  This  gentleman's  greatest 
desire  was  to  possess  the  telegram  from  Christopher  Coluinhu* 
announcing  tin-  discovery  of  the  New  World.  On  one  of  the 
mountains  near  Tolosa  the  Romans  suffered  a  crushing  detVa1 
at  the  hands  of  the  Basques.  Tradition  tells  us  that  they  were 
.-••»  impressed  by  the  heroism  of  those  who  opposed  their  advances 
that  they  invited  a  parley,  during  which  it  was  proposed  that  a 
«_' i ven  number  of  Basques  should  proceed  to  Rome,  there  to»  show 
their  prowess  before  the  Emperor;  and  in  case  of  their  proving 
victon<>u>  ;I-_M  pponents  to  be  pitted  against  them,  iheiv- 

ili.ii    m  ion   should   be  left  in  peace.     That    the 

champions  went  to  Italy  and  returned  invincible  is  still  a  proud 
boast  of  these  dak-sun -n,  and  there  in  the  midst  of  wild  and 
pabtoral  beauty  they  still  remain  dauntless  and  unconquered,  uii 
indigenous  and  unadulterated  people.  Their  liberties  have  been 
in'i( -h  curtailed,  however,  and  th<  re  is  a  seething  discontent  in 
tin-  bosoms  of  these  Iberians  which  may  any  day  cause  an 
explosion. 


MONDAY,  NOVKMBBR  25,  1895. — Mr.  GBOBOB  MILNEH. 
dent,  tot'k  tin    «  h.iii. 

>py  of  Mr  1  Marsden's  "  Cotton  Weaving,"  pre*« 

by  the  author,  was  laid  on  the  table. 
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Mr.  EDMUND  MERCER  read  a  paper  on  "  Ballantrae." 

BALLINTRAE. 

Mr.  WILLIAM  DINSMORE  fallowed  with  a  short  paper  on  "  Ballin- 
true,''  a  village  on  the  Antrim  coast,  about  a  mile  north  of  Giant's 
Causeway.  It  is  known  to  readers  of  Charles  Lever's  "  Knight 
of  Gwynne  "  as  the  place  where  inquisitive  Paul  Dempsey  intro- 
duced'himself  to  the  knight.  When  Lever  was  medical  superin- 
tendent at  Coleraine  and  district,  at  the  time  of  the  cholera 
epidemic  in  1832,  Ballintrae  was  the  most  popular  watering-place 
in  the  North  of  Ireland.  The  want  of  direct  railway  communica- 
tion probably  has  much  to  do  with  its  present  somewhat  sleepy 
state,  when  once  a  year  it  wakens  up  on  its  regatta  day,  then 
settles  down  for  another  twelve  months.  The  fishermen  are  a 
hardy,  industrious  race  and  crack  oarsmen,  and  are  mostly 
temperate.  A  story  is  told  of  one  old  salt  who  was  given  to 
excessive  tippling.  Being  remonstrated  with  by  a  young  lady, 
he  promised  to  wear  the  blue  ribbon  if  she  would  swim  across  the 
bav,  a  good  mile  across.  She  promptly  accepted  the  challenge, 
duly  performed  her  task,  "  and  the  old  sinner,  in  honour  bound, 
donned  the  blue  ribbon." 

Mr.  ROBERT  PEEL  read  a  paper  on  Purcell,  the  musician.  A 
concert  of  vocal  and  instrumental  selections  from  Pur-cell's  works, 
arranged  by  Mr.  Peel,  was  given  at  the  conclusion  of  the  paper. 
Songs  were  sung  by  Messrs.  Derby,  Wilcock,  Butterworth,  and 
Spenser,  and  instrumental  duets  and  quartettes  were  rendered 
by  Messrs.  Peel,  H.  and  S.  Stott,  and  Walter  Hudson.  Dr. 
Watson  and  Mr.  J.  Davies  accompanied  on  the  piano.  A  vote  of 
thanks  to  the  musicians  who  were  not  members  of  the  Club  was 
passed  unanimously. 


MONDAY,  DECEMBER  2,  ¥895. — The  chair  was  taken  by  Mr. 
JOHN  MORTIMER,  Vice-President. 

Mr.  JOHN  WII.COCK  read  a  short  paper  entitled,  "  The  Literary 
Commercial/' 

Mr.  J.  T.  FOARD  referred  to  the  death,  of  Mr.  Philip  H.  Rath- 
bone,  of  Liverpool,  and  gave  some  interesting  details  concerning 
his  life,  his  enthusiasm  for  art,  and  his  earnest  endeavours  to 
spread  artistic  tastes  among  the  people  of  Liverpool.  To  show 
that  a  commercial  man  could  also  cultivate  literature  with  some 
success,  Mr.  Foard  read  a  number  of  extracts  from  a  privately 
printed  volume  of  verse  entitled,  "  Varying  Moods  expressed  in 
Varying  Verse,"  which  Mr.  Rathbone  had  produced. 
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FORD  MADOX  BROWN. 

Mr.  J.  E.  PHTTHIAN,  chairman  of  the  Manchester  Art  Gallery 
Committee,  read  the  principal  paper  on  "  Ford  Madox  Brown." 
He  said  no  apology  was  needed  for  introducing  the  name  of  Ford 
M;i'lox  Brown  in  the  Manchester  Literary  Club.  Here,  if  any- 
where, this  English  master  of  the  art  of  painting  claims  attention, 
and  more  than  attention,  for  Manchester  owes  to  him  affectionate 
regard  and  jrratitude  enduring  with  her  own  existence,  Madox 
Brown  was  born  at  Calais  in  1821  ;  his  art  education  took  place 
abroad,  and  the  "  Gothic  "  character  of  his  work  evidences  the 
nature  of  his  early  training.  In  1844  he  took  part  in  the  com- 
jietitions  for  the  cartoons  for  the  Houses  of  Parliament.  He  was 
in  full  activity  when  the  Pre-H-.iphaelite  Brotherhood  was  founded, 
and  though  he  never  actually  joined  them,  he  exerted  an  impor- 
tant influence,  particularly  in  helping  Dante  Rossetti.  He  was 
fortunate  in  the  condition  of  his  art  in  this  country  at  the  time 

he  began  his  career ;   it  gave  exactly  the  opportunity  his 

genius  required.     The   wave  of  thought,   of  which   the  French 

Revolution  was  one  of  the  effects,  had  its  influence  on  literature 

irt,  and  Madox  Brown's  work  as  a  painter  coincides  with 

the  time  when  painting  in  England  was  feeling  the  impulse  of  the 

il  life.    Tlu  reader  claimed  a  Shakesperean  quality 

for  Brown's  insight  into  everything  that  wa*  going  on  around 

him.     He  had  a  wide  interest  in  life,  and  characters  worthy  of 

our  study  crowd  his  pictures  (overcrowd,  sometimes),  and  at  a 

lowest  estimate  of  his  work  he  has  shown  how  much  of  the  drama 

of  life  a  painter  ca-  >s.     The  paintings  in  the  Manchester 

Town  Hall  are  an  < -j>ic,  not  merely  of  Manchester  life,  but  of 

Enirlish  lii  4  merely  of  Knirlish  life,  but  of  all  human  life 

.  ;  -1  I'p'jrt'SB.     He  is  in  a  measure  a  historical  painter,  but  not 

depicter  of  historical  events.     He  feels  the  relation  of 

these  BtW  h   other  and  to  all   other  event*.  yet    though 

r  without   the  sense  of  the  lon-_r  and  unimpeded  flow  of 

the  stream  of  human  life,  he  U  it  of  sympathy  with  the 

tin-  individual.     The  treatment 'of  children  in  his  paintings, 
especially  those  in  the  Town    Hall,   iriv,    evidence  of  this.     H. 
thought  the  picture  of  Crabtree  watching  the  transit  of  Venus 
wa»  one   of   n  |    finest    achievements.        It.    with    •  •• 

shows  that  the  hist-  1>  a  sense  of  the  majestic  progress  of 

humanity,   the   lovei    of  ehildn-i  .  •  i.il    humorist,  can  also 

interpret  hum-  ml   emotion,   not    only   in    - 

course  but   in   the  rush  of  their  rarest  moments  of  well-nigh 
unbearabl  Madox  Brown  also  stands  out  a*  a  great 

colourist,  in  the  most  daring  use  of  vivid  colour,  used  with  a  force 
equal  to  the  intelle*  lity  of  hi  i.e  paintii 

the  Town  Hall  are  not  the  work  upon  which  his  reputation  will  be 
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based,  they  are,  as  a  connected  series  and  in  the  time  and  enthu- 
siasm devoted  to  them,  the  most  important  part  of  that  work. 
In  another  particular  it  may  be  hoped  that  his  paintings  will 
have  considerable  value,  for  it  is  to  our  great  civic  and  national 
institutions  that  we  must  look  in  these  days  for  the  impetus 
which  will  develop  art  more  than  can  be  done  by  mere  portrait 
and  easel  paintings.  Ford  Madox  Brown's  place  in  the  history 
of  art  cannot  yet  be  estimated,  but  the  opinion  may  be  expressed 
that  the  estimate  of  his  work,  though  ite  emphasis  may  vary, 
will  not  be  less  in  the  future,  but  almost  certainly  greater  than  it 
is  to-day. 


MONDAY,  DECEMBER  9,  1895. — The  President,  Mr.  GEORGE 
MILNER,  occupied  the  chair.  A  copy  of  the  "Transactions  of 
the  Lancashire  and  Cheshire  Antiquarian  Society  for  1894," 
presented  by  the  Society,  was  laid  on  the  table. 

On  the  invitation  of  the  members  a  number  of  ladies  were 
present  at  this  meeting. 


Mr.  JOEL  WAINWRIGHT  read  a  short  paper  on  a  manuscript 
journal  entitled  "The  Strines  Journal,"  and  ambitiously 
described  as  "  a  monthly  magazine  of  literature,  science,  and 
art,"  which  he  and  Mr.  John  M.  Gregory  earned  on  for  a  number 
of  years.  It  was  begun  in  September,  1852,  when  Mr.  "NVain- 
wright  was  book-keeper  at  the  Strines  Printing  Works,  and  for 
four  years  was  issued  as  a  monthly  journal  of  from  twenty- 
four  to  thirty-two  pages,  there  being  of  course  only  one  copy. 
The  fifth  volume,  covering  the  period  from  1856-1860,  was  more 
carefully  prepared  than  the  previous  four  had  been.  The 
"  Journal "  was  read  amongst  such  of  the  workpeople  who  were 
sufficiently  interested.  Most  of  the  actual  handwriting  and 
illustrations  were  done  by  the  two  editors,  but  Mr.  Saul,  of 
Manchester,  contributed  some  good  drawings.  Among  the 
literary  contributors  were  some  noted  names,  such  as  James 
Nasmyth,  who  contributed  an  article  on  the  moon,  with  a 
drawing ;  Mr.  Glaisher,  the  Astronomer  Royal ;  Mr.  Lowe, 
the  meteorologist,  of  Nottingham ;  and  Professor  Piazzi  Smyth. 
The  sister  Ladies  of  the  Thwaite,  Coniston  (Misses  Mary  and 
Susan  Beever),  to  whom  Ruskin  wrote  the  letters  published  as 
Hortus  Inclusus,  also  contributed.  A  letter  was  received  from 
Richard  Cobden  on  the  metric  system,  and  one  from  James 
Ralston,  in  which  among  other  matters  he  mentioned  a  journey 
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undertaken  by  himself  and  a  brother  artist  from  Strines  to 
the  Lakes  and  into  Scotland  (Dumbartonshire,  Glencoe,  Stirling, 
and  Edinburgh),  1,019  miles,  all  on  foot,  and  occupying  thirty- 
six  days,  the  longest  day's  walk  being  sixty-two  miles !  Mr. 
Joseph  Sidebotham,  father  of  the  present  M.P.  for  the  Hyde 
division,  was  a  constant  contributor  and  supporter.  The  five 
volumes  of  the  "  Journal "  were  placed  on  the  club  table,  along 
with  the  letters  mentioned  above,  and  were  examined  with  much 
interest. 

Mr.    WALTER    BUTTER  WORTH    read    the    principal    paper,    the 
subject  being  "  Torquato  Tasso." 


MONDAY,  DECEMBER  16,  1895. — The  chair  was  taken  by  Mr. 
GEORGE  MILNEK. 

Mr.  J.  T.  FOARD  read  a  paper  on  "  Shakespeare's  Probable 
Connection  with  Lancashire." 

Mr.  WILLIAM  DINSMORE  contributed  a  short  sketch  of  an  actor 
named  Walton,  who  was  a  well-known  character  in  Manchester 
many  years  ago,  and  who  claimed  to  be  a  descendant  of 
Shakespeare. 

WILLIAM     BLAKE. 

Mr.  W.  NOEL  JOHNSON  read  a  paper  on  "  William  Blake,  poet 
and  artist :  hi*  character  and  work."  He  said  the  study  of 
the  character  of  the  mind  of  William  Blake  presents  a  curious 
and  interesting  problem  in  psychology,  and  one  which  is  difficult 
to  unravel.  From  whatever  point  of  view  we  approach  our 
subject,  be  it  the  artistic,  literary,  or  visionary,  we  behold  a 
startling  and  wonderful  personality — a  being  who  passed  a  great 
part  of  his  life  in  a  sphere  of  spiritual  conception  immensely 
far  above  the  reach  of  ordinary  men ;  and  yet  who  in  the 
commonplace  affairs  and  duties  of  life  rang  sound  and  truo 
as  a  bell  on  the  quiet  air.  With  regard  to  the  oft-repeated 
charge  of  madness  it  must  be  said  that  all  reliable  evidence 
proves  that  he  was  not  mad  in  the  sense  of  being  insane.  All 
his  friends  who  really  km -w  him,  never  spoke  of  or  treated  him 
as  mad.  \\'-  may  ask,  When  did  anyone  who  was  insane,  go 
through  life  so  consistently  and  honourably,  fulfilling  its  duties 
1 1 L<1  demands,  and  working  with  such  constant  assiduity,  and 
with  such  wonderful  results  as  hot  Varley  said,  "There  is 
nothing  mad  about  him  ;  ]><  <>ple  set  down  for  mad  anything 
lit-  from  themselves."  He  was  generally  looked  upon  as 
an  "  enthusiast "  by  those  who  knew  him ;  and  his  extravagance 
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as  "the  struggle  of  an  ardent  mind  to  deliver  itself  of  its  own 
conceptions."  The  incidents  of  his  life  all  tended  to  foster 
his  imaginative  and  visionary  faculty ;  and  his  vituperation  and 
egotism  assume  much  softer  aspects  when  read  in  connection 
with  his  mental  qualities  and  opinions.  Blake  possessed  the 
power  of  imagination  in  such  magnitude  that  its  results  in  him 
were  more  diversified  and  amazing  than  in  any  other  similarly 
Drifted  man ;  and  in  early  life  he  gave  evidence  of  those  gifts 
which  go  to  make  the  greatest  artists  and  poets.  He  will  always 
remain  more  or  less  of  an  enigma  to  his  fellow-creatures;  he 
said  his  "  work  was  visionary — an  attempt  to  restore  the  Golden 
Age."  The  more  the  works  of  Blake  are  studied,  the  greater 
becomes  our  amazement  at  the  wonderful  mind  and  towering 
genius  of  the  man;  the  deeper  our  sympathy,  the  greater  our 
appreciation.  Blake  considered  his  poetry  finer  than  his  graphic 
art.  In  this  he  was  probably  right ;  and  he  will  continue  to 
appeal  to  a  larger  public  as  a  poet  than  as  an  artist.  But  his 
finest  and  tenderer  designs  will  instruct  our  minds  and  inspire 
our  hearts  so  long  as  the  touch  of  time  saves  them  from  decay. 
A  number  of  books  and  autotypes  were  exhibited  in  illustration 
of  the  paper,  and  a  fine  specimen  of  Blake's  work  in  colour  was 
also  shown. 
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MONDAY,  DECEMBER  23,  1895. — The  usual  Christmas  Supper, 
held  at  the  Grand  Hotel,  brought  the  first  half  of  the  session  to 
an  agreeable  close.  Mr.  JOHN  MORTIMER  was  in  the  chair,  and 
there  was  a  large  gathering  of  the  members  and  their  friends. 
The  clubroom  was  decorated  with  the-  evergreens  which  are 
emblematic  of  the  season.  Much  regret  wa&  felt  at  the  unavoid- 
able absence  of  the  President,  Mr.  George  Milner,  who,  though 
not  seriously  ill,  had  been  ordered  to  keep  indoors.  As  is  cus- 
tomary with  the  club,  a  number  of  time-honoured  observances 
were  carried  out  with  elaborate  detail.  The  boar's)  head  was 
carried  in  procession  round  the  room,  and  the  old  song,  "  Caput 
apri  defero"  was  sung.  After  supper  Father  Christmas,  repre- 
sented by  Mr.  Benjamin  A.  Redfern,  and  accompanied  by  a 
gorgeous  retinue,  made  his  appearance,  and  after  the  song, 
"  Christmas  comes  but  once  a  year,"  the  Chairman  rose  and 
addressed  Father  Christmas  in  the  verses,  "  An  Address  to  Father 
Christmas,"  written  by  Mr.  George  Milner,  and  which  are  now 
recited  at  this  point  as  part  of  the  regular  proceedings.  Father 
Christmas  replied  as  follows:  — 
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Master,  and  gentles  all !  full  well  I  know 
Ye  mean  this  welcome,  since  in  me,  I  trow, 
Ye  see  rude  emblem  of  that  gracious  time 
When  men  feel  brotherhood,  spite  of  race  or  clime; 
So  thus  I  greet  you:   "Brothers!  who  have  shown 
Ye  know  to  love,  and  live  as  ye  have  known; 
Meeting  as  friends,  as  equals,  each  with  each, 
Content  to  speak,  or  listen,  learn,  or  teach. 

"  Fitly  ye  spend  scant  leisure  who  take  part 
In  this  your  chosen  sphere,  of  letter'd  art; 
Long  may  ye  share  those  treasures  of  the  mind 
Which  seer,  or  sage,  or  wit  have  given  mankind. 
Long  be  your  ranks  unbroken,  health  maintain'd 
Your  spirits  light — though  riches  be  not  gained — 
Your  talents  used,  your  gifts  and  powers  be  shown, 
Your  hearts  be  loving,  and  your  friends  well  known. 

\nd  now  let  "  wassail "  and  the  toast  go  round, 
And  may  your  simple  feast  with  joy  be  crown'd." 

Afur  supper  the  principal  toast,  "The  Literary  Club,"  was 
given  by  the  Rev.  Alexander  Gordon  in  a  humorous  speech,  in 
which  lie  referred  to  the  excellent  work  the  Club  was  doing  in 
the  somewhat  uncongenial  surroundings  afforded  by  Manchester, 
and  to  the  regret  they  all  felt  at  the  iirst.  absence  of  the  President 
from  th«.-  Christmas  Supper.  With  the  toast  was  coupled  tin- 
name  of  Sir  William  Bailey,  one  of  the  Vice-presidents  of  the 
Club. 

Sir  WILLIAM  BAILBT,  in  responding,  cordially  thanked  the  Rev. 
Mr.  Gordon  for  the  kind  words  he  had  used  in  describing  the 
;.il  qualities  of  their  beloved  President,  Mr.  George  Milner, 
f«>r  it  would  be  difficult  to  exaggerate  his  beneficial  influence,  not 
only  in  eh-vat ir,-_r  the  position  of  the  Manchester  Literary  Club, 
but  on  the  whoK-  litt-r.iry  tone  of  this  great  community.  The 
Manchester  Literary  Club  and  its  work  will  become  historical, 
and  its  jM-riuani-ni-y  and  stahili'v  will  IK?  chieHv  owing  to  the 
lovinir  ;ni«l  aMr  labours  of  that  business  man.  \\ii"  is  no  mean 
poet,  and  alu.r  ''.'How-men,  <;.  -  p  MMner.  Dr. 

-tid  that  ''a  Huh  is  a  com,  ;  fellows  bound 

^million  ohjret."  Tins  literary  club  i*  a  <  -.mpany 
bound  toLrtlur  by  a  "common  object"  of 
good  fellowship.  Their  object  i«  that  of  all  good  literature,  .vhirh 
may  be  divided  into  two—the  art  of  thinking  and  the  art.  of 
>*ir.n.  Tho  li  rli*h  literary  clubs  to  a  great 

extent  is  the  record  of  English  literature.  Two  clubs  were  pro- 
minent in  his  mind  whose  nn-mU-rs  had  th.-  hapj.inrss 
of  mankind  and  li  ss  of  the  world.  The  members  of 
these  two  clubs  w.  i  :  \-  makers.  The  Mermaid  Club  was 

are  known  to  all  Shakes- 
pereans.  There  w.  •  ,ltn-  Hah-ii/h.  invmtor,  colonist,  hin 
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torian,  and  captain.  There  were  Dekker  and  Greene  and  Marlowe, 
and  that  man  of  genius  and  envy — the  tormentor  of  Shakespeare 
— malicious  Ben  Jonson.  There  AVUS  Shakespeare,  who 

Surpassed  them  all  by  far, 

As  does  the  noonday  sun,  the  evening  star, 

and  Florio,  the  first  translator  of  Montaigne's  Essays,  and  other 
brilliant  men  of  the  great  age  of  Elizabeth.  The  second  club, 
whot-'e  members  have  influenced  modern  science,  and  who  have 
worked  in  another  intellectual  domain,  was  the  Lunar  Society. 
They  met  at  Warrington,  Birmingham,  Cartmel,  and  other  places. 
James  Watt,  the  inventor  of  the  modem  steam  engine;  Mr. 
Boulton,  his  partner;  Wedgwood,  the  potter;  Dr.  Priestley,  the 
discoverer  of  oxygen;  Wilkinson,  the  great  ironmaster  and 
inventor  of  the  first  iron  boat ;  Murdoch,  the  inventor  of  gas 
lighting;  they  had  occasionally  as  a  visitor  Sir  Humphrey  Davy, 
and  Lord  Dundonald,  the  inventor  of  the  art  of  distilling  coal 
tar,  and  other  scientific  men  whose  labours  are  the  warp  and  weft 
of  the  civilisation  of  the  world.  An  off-shoot  of  this  club,  for  they 
met  at  each  other's  houses,  was.  the  Warrington  Academy,  which 
included  Dr.  Percival  and  James  Watt,  junior,  and  these  were 
among  the  founders  of  the  Manchester  Literary  and  Philosophical 
Society.  He  was  a  long  time  before  he  could  discover  the  mean- 
ing of  the  word  "  Lunar "  as  applied  to  this  club,  and  it  seems 
although  the  inventor  of  gas  lighting  was  one  of  the  members, 
he  had  not  succeeded  in  fixing  a  sufficient  number  of  gas  lamps 
to  enable  the  road  to  be  seen  when  the  meetings  were  over,  which 
were  therefore  held  on  the  first  Monday  or  Tuesday  in  each  month 
after  the  full  moon.  The  Rev.  Mr.  Gordon  had  referred  to  the 
little  girl  who  did  not  want  to  be  an  angel.  This  reminded  him 
of  an  episode  in  the  life  of  Barnum,  who  wrote  a  book  on  this 
country.  He  said  that  in  Liverpool  on  one  occasion  he  walked 
behind  a  couple,  man  and  wife,  who  were  having  a.  discussion. 
The  man  said,  *'  I  wish  I  was  dead,"  and  his  wife  replied  shrilly, 
"What  do  you  wish  you  was  dead  for?"  Emphatically  again 
the  man  said,  '*  I  wish  I  was  dead."  The  irate  woman  then 
retorted,  "  You're  a  bonny  man.  You  have  been  drunk  every 
night  for  a  fortnight ;  you  have  had  to  be  put  to  bed ;  and  your 
drink  has  cost  you  nothing.  Do  you  want  to  be  a  hangel?" 
There  are  various  views  of  happiness.  The  members  of  the  Man- 
chester Literary  Club  are  quite  content  and  proud  to  know  that 
they  are  doing  their  fair  share  of  the  work  of  a  wholesome  literary 
society  in  influencing  the  education  of  the-  district.  It  is  not 
always  profitable,  but  the  pursuit  of  literature  adds  to  the 
pleasures  of  life,  and  especially  at  this  period  of  the  year,  when, 
under  the  influence  of  the  common  object  of  the  humanising 
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influence  of  fraternal  greetings,  our  thoughts  are  naturally  turned 
to  our  common  brotherhood.  As  old  Father  Christmas  said  in 
those  original  verses  which  he  declaimed  so  well, 

When  men  feel  brotherhood,  spite  of  race  or  clime, 

especially  do  we  feel  this,  and  the  pain  of  it  when  alarmed  at  the 
Christmas  box  of  horrid  sliape  which  has  been  presented  to  us  by 
the  chief  of  the  great  English-speaking  race  across  the  Atlantic. 
We  rely  on  the  scholars,  we  have  confidence  in  the  men  who  ivad 
our  Bible,  and  are  inspired  by  our  Longfellow,  for  he  is  as  much 
ours  as  theirs,  as  our  Shakespeare  is  their  Shakespeare,  for  both 
are  our  common  property,  as  is  the  sunlight  of  heaven  and  the 
stars  of  God.  (Applause.) 

The  toast  of  the  guests  was  then  given  by  Mr.  J.  T.  Foard,  and 
responded  to  by  Alderman  Robinson,  of  Salford.  A  number  of 
songs  and  recitations,  together  with  the  reading  of  several 
original  skits,  both  humorous  and  sarcastic,  on  the  Club's  doings, 
concluded  the  proceedings,  which  evidently  gave  great  enter- 
tainment to  all  present. 

Mr.  J.  D.  ANDREW  delightfully  satirised  the  club  in  the  follow- 
ing manner :  — 

THE    BALLYMOONEY    LITERARY    CLUB. 

«•  got  at  Bally  mooney  a  grand  Lit  horary  Club — 
It's  to  binifit  the  public,  so  we  howld  it  in  a  pub. 
Wid  wather  frish  from  Hilicon  convaynient  at  hand 
To  modtheratc  the  shpirits  in  our  bright  frathernal  band. 

voo  the  fickle  Muses  like  ould  Titrus  wid  a  pipe, 
Which  uv  divine  afflatus  is  will-known  to  be  a  tipe; 
An',  iv  ye  ax  fur  janius,  what  more  can  ye  reouire 
Than  see  the  clouds  uv  shmoke  ascind,  fur  where  there's  shmokc 

there's  fire? 

thin  we've  got  a  Prisident,  but  troth  'twould  take  me  long 
To  sing  the  praise  uv  Milligan — to  till  ye  how  his  tongue 
Drops  honey — here,  most  illtgant,  in  Lathin  ye  may  have  it — 
An'  gospel  truth,  too— niAi/  quod  trtiyit  new  orn 

\\Y  howld  our  martins  wakely,  but  we  always  musther  shtrong, 
Ayspishly  whin  Tim  Dermot'a  down  fur  givin'  us  a  song — 
Or  Mr.  Casey  trates  us  to  a  magic  lanthern  show, 
An'  dishclofles  the  intayrior  uv  some  Turk's  seraglio! 

We've  all  soorta  uv  opinions,  an'  iviy  kind  uv  views — 
There's  some  uv  us  are  Proteshtants.  an'  some  uv  us  are  Jews; 
But  thim  little  points  uv  difference  don't  th rouble  us  wan  jot. 
Fur  a  jaynial  fellow  falin'  binds  us  like  a  lover's  knot 
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Exciptin'  whin  we  come  to  have  a  night  wid  Tommy  Moore, 
Whin  thirn  who  dare  disparage  him  are  tuk  to  wipe  the  floor — 
A  man  may  frayly  shpake  his  mind  about  the  poet  Burns, 
But  to  riverence  the  name  of  Moore  he  mighty  quickly  learns! 

Thin,  as  mintal  abirration  is  not  so  murtherin'  rare, 
It's  hardly  to  be  wondther'd  at  that  some  uv  us  are  quare — 
We've  got  Whitmaniacs,  Ibsenites,  an'  poets  by  the  yard ; 
But  we're  all  a  trifle  touched  that  way,  an'  eyven  Oi'm  a  Bard! 

An'  thin  there's  Mortin — throth  the  man  goes  wandhrin'  far  and 

wide 

Takin'  poitic  photygrafs  uv  all  the  counthry  side ; 
An'  sittin'  down  to  midditate  in  some  ouldfashint  lane, 
He  gits  in  such  a  train  uv  thought  he  clane  forgits  the  train ! 

But,  whin  you  come  to  critics,  ah !  'tis  thin  we're  an  the  job ; 
We  boil  ould  Milton  down  to  rags  an'  put  him  an  the  hob ! 
An'  as  for  Billy  Shakespeare,  oh,  begosh !  ye  needn't  doubt, 
Whin  Jimmy  Bridge  cops  howld  uv  him  he  turns  him  inside  out! 

The  crame  of  furrin  litherature  is  always  to  be  had — 
We've  men  that  rayd  Italian,  Frinch,  an'  ayven  Scotch,  bedad! 
An',  layvin'  dear  ould  Oireland,  Watty  layds  us  up  the  mount 
To  take  a  dose  of  Ippic  at  the  rale  Cashtalian  fount. 

Whoile  thus  the  swate  Belles  Letthres  are  by  some  uv  us  injoyed, 
In  the  sphread  uv  useful  knowledge  some  ure  busily  imployed 
Deshcrofbm'  to  the  universe  the  long-lost  "  missing  link  " ; 
Or  placin'  it  an  ricord  where  ye'll  git  a  daycent  dbrink! 

So  come  some  Monday  ayvnin — come!  to  Mrs.  Donlan's  Inn, 
Ax  fur  "  Curnaylius  " — that's  me — an'  thin  Oi'll  take  yez  in 
An'  inthrojuice  ye  to  the  Club,  an'  trate  ye  to  a  bowl — 
A  plinteous  fayst  uv  rayson,  an'  a  moighty  flow  uv  sowl ! 

The  Rev.  A.  W.  Fox  contributed  the  following  lines  to  the 
fun  of  the  proceedings  :  — • 

THE  LITERARY  CLUB. 

What  cheers  the  lonely  bachelor 
When  he  knocks  loud  at  dulness'  door, 
And  thinks  he's  pains  and  aches  all  o'er? 

The  Supper. 

Who  sits  with  grace  within  the  chair, 
Makes  all  at  home  who  may  be  there, 
And  smoothes  the  wrinkled  brow  of  care? 

The  President. 

Who  bring  the  tasty  boar's  head  in, 
And  sing  with  most  melodious  din 
Until  our  hearts  to  chirp  begin? 

The  Mummers. 

Who  comes  round  only  once  a  year — 
And  always  somewhat  early  here — 
Because  the  club  to  him  is  dear  ? 

Old  Christmas. 
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What  colours  lips  and  nose  and  cheek 
Of  those  who  are,  like  Moses,  meek, 
And  makes  thin  faces  plump  and  sleek  ? 

Good  Wassail. 

Who  sing  as  they  have  done  before, 
And  make  the  hearers  wish  for  more, 
Nor  ever  prove  by  chance  a  bore? 

Our  Minstrels. 

Who  one  and  all  are  jolly  fellows, 

That  ne'er  have  blues,  or  reds,  or  yellows. 

Whose  hearts  are  big  as  biggest  'cellos? 

Our  Members. 

Who've  done  their  duty  without  vapours, 
Nor  cut  strange  intellectual  capers, 
But  given  us  improving  papers? 

The  Readers. 

Who've  exercised  a  judgment  wise, 
Nor  made  us  bless  their  bonny  eyes, 
On  whom  each  one  of  us  relies  ? 

The  Council. 

Who've  come  in  numbers  large  and  good 

To  taste  of  literary  food, 

Nor  been — if  discontented — rude? 

The  Listeners. 

Who  welcome  are  as  Christmas  roses 
To  eat  their  fill  and  warm  their  noses. 
And  join  the  Club  when  each  proposes? 

The  Visitors. 

What  has  arrived  at  half  its  days, 
In  profit  or  in  merry  ways, 
Ana  crowned  some  folks  with  honour's  bays? 

The  Session. 

Who  wishes  gladness  to  the  club, 
And  right  good  ale  from  Fortune's  tub— 
Which  is  more  wholesome  far  than  Shrvbf 

This  person. 

Mr.  B.  A.  REDFBRN  made  some  revelations  respecting  some 
members  of  the  Club  and  the  Mutes. 

HOW  THE  IRREPRESSIBLES  OP  THE  LITERARY  CLUB 
INTERVIEWED  THE  MUSES. 

The  Graces  had  given  them  each  of  1 1.,-ir  best; 
They  were  handsome,  iniM-m-m*.  <  ultur'd.  well  drest; 
But  they'd  heard  of  the  Muses,  they'd  trive  them  a  call— 
They  did,  and  I'll  tell  you  what  happen'd  'em  all. 
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Brer  Fox  called  on  Clio — the  drawing-room  floor — 
He  drew  out  his  MS.,  she  drew  near  the  door; 
He  laughed — you  know  how,  and  so  taken  was  she 
By  that  audible  smile,  that — he  stay'd  to  his  tea. 

Rab  Long  sought  Euterpe,  and  play'd  her  his  best; 
She  thank'd  him  and  said  she'd  imagine  the  rest, 
VowM  Mozart  was  splendid,  Purcell  was  a  treat, 
And  "  How  much  would  bribe  him  to  try  the  next  street  ?" 

Cornalius  wint  wid  his  pomes  to  Thalia; 
But  she  seen  um  comin',  an'  boulted  out  by  a 
Convenient  back  door,  so  Nail  tuk  his  sate 
And  swore  himself  in,  till  compell'd  to  retrate. 

MacDin  found  Melpomene  in  her  kale  yard ; 
He  hail'd  her  wi'  Burns,  and  she  spoutit  the  Bard; 
He  tauld  her  sic  tales  that  she  whispered,  "  Come  ben, 
I  like  special  Scotch,  but  I've  neibors,  ye  ken." 

Terpsichore  took  to  Mercator  on  sight, 
But  modestly  ask'd  weren't  his  hose  rather  tight 
For  a  jig  or  coranto — "  I'll  risk  'em,"  said  he, 
Which  he  did,  and  repented  his  temerity. 

With  Erato  young  Barclay  had  capital  times; 
She  liked  his  address,  his  fair  speech,  and  his  rhymes; 
So  that  when  he  departed  he  murmur'd  "  Good  biz," 
For  erotic  erratic  Erato  was  his. 

'Twas  sweet  Polyhymnia  Buttercup  saw; 
She  called  him  her  daisy,  her  je  ne  seals  qitoi — 
He  sang  her  (an) Dante;    she  passed  him  Tasso; 
And  the  Muse  shed  a  tear  when  the  youth  had  to  go. 

Calliope's  guest  was  bold  Balbus,  who  spoke 

Till  the  Muse  fell  asleep,  and  then  stopt  till  she  woke. 

She  said  he  spoke  equally  well  on  all  themes, 

And  she'd  never  forget  him,  not  even  in  dreams. 

Urania,  who  knew  all  the  "  stars  "  except  one, 
Had  a  call  from  that  star,  and  she  thought  him  the  Sun. 
"  Urania  ?  "  said  Greengorse ;   that  pun  killed  his  pig, 
For  puns  on  Parnassus  are  quite  infra  dig. 

So  that's  how  the  Muses  (the  Belles  of  the  Arts) 

Played  the  deuce  with  then  nine,  and  the  knave  with  their 

hearts ; 

Though  they  didn't  quite  knock  'em  (the  belles  didn't  ring) ; 
Our  friends  kept  their  quills,  and  they're  still  on  the  wing. 

There's  a  moral  to  this,  not  heeded  by  me — 
For  doctors  don't  take  their  own  stuff,  d'ye   see ! 
If  you're  to  a-muse,  why,  it's  worth  while  to  call; 
But,  if  not,  stop  at  home,  and  just  boycott  'em  all. 
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MONDAY,  JAM  ART  6,  1896. — The  first  meeting  of  the  second 
half  of  the  Session.  Mr.  GEORQE  MILNER  presided. 

Then  \\vre  laid  on  the  table  a  recent  portrait  of  Miss  Lahee, 
the  Lancashire  novelist;  a  copy  of  Billinge's  Liverpool  Adver- 

for  November  11,  1805,  containing  the  report  of  the 
"i  Nelson;  a  fine  photographic  reproduction  of  a  picture 
entitled  "  Tasso  at  the  Court  of  Ferrara,"  presented  by  Chevalier 
R.  Froehlich ;  and  a  large  photographic  group  taken  by  Mr. 
E.  Ireland  during  the  excursion  of  the  Club  to  Malham  last 
summer,  and  presented  by  him. 

Mr.  T.  CANN  HUGHES  read  a  short  paper  descriptive  of  last 
year's  meeting  of  the  Devonshire  Association  for  the  Advance- 
ment of  Science  and  Art.  The  congress  is  similar  in  constitution 
and  objects  to  that  of  the  British  Association,  except  that  *t 
confines  its  operations  to  one  county.  An  excellent  volume  of 
its  proceedings  is  published  each  year,  and  forms  a  valuable 
contribution  to  local  history.  The  reader  suggested  the  forma- 
tion of  a  similar  association  for  Lancashire. 

Mr.  JOHN  MORTIMER  followed  with  a  short  paper  entitl.«l 
"  Through  the  Wood,"  containing  some  folk-lore  relative  to  the 
cherry  tree. 

Mr.  RICHARD  NEWTON  contributed  the  following  adaptation 
of  Mr.  Russell  Lowell's  lines  relating  to  the  Trent  affair  to  a 
recent  American  incident  :  — 

THE    TABLES    TURNED:     JOHN    BULL    TO    UNCLE     - 

[From  the  New  Biglow  Papers,  with  apologies  to  the  shade  of 
J.  Russell  Lowell.] 

It  don't  seem  hardly  right,  Sam. 

When  both  my  hands  was  full, 
To  stump  me  to  a  fight,  Sam. 

An'  me  your  Cousin  Hull. 

"  No,"  Uncle  S.,  set  we,  "  we  guess 

We  know  it  now,"  aez  we. 

"  The  eagle's  claw  is  all  the  law. 

Accordin'  to  O.  C., 

Thet'sfitforoldJ.  B.!" 

Blood  ain't  so  cool  as  ink.  Sam, 

It's  likely  you'd  ha'  wr 
An'  said  you'd  arbitrate.  Sam. 
y'd  cut  your  tl 
lo  8.,  aes  we.  "  we  guess 

H   Wf». 

"To  mind  your  p's  a-  ruse 

nt  C., 
Instido'old  J 
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Ef  we  staked  lots  in  Maine,  Sam, 

Would  Grover  let  it  slide  ? 
Or  would  it  suit  your  views,  Sam, 

To  let  the  Czar  decide? 

"  No,"  Uncle  S.,  sez  we,  "  we  guess, 

We  on'y  guess,"  sez  we, 

"  Thet  ef  Monroe  fell  on  your  toe, 

'Twould  kind  o'  rile  G.  C. 

Ez  well  az  old  J.  B." 

Who  made  this  new  Monroe,  Sam, 

"  Heads  I  rule — ditto,  tails?" 
G.  C.  is  on  his  shirts,  Sam, 

Onless  my  readin'  fails. 

"  No,"  Uncle  S.,  sez  we,  "  we  guess 

We're  good  at  thet,"  sez  we, 

"  Thet  sauce  for  goose  ain't  jest  the  juice 

Fer  ganders  with  G.  C. 

When  dealin'  with  J.  B. !" 

We  on'y  wants  our  own,  Sam, 

Your  Monroe  doctrine's  good, 

When  taken  as  'twas  meant,  Sam, 
But  not  ez  Grover  would. 
"  No,"  Uncle  S.,  sez  we,  "  we  guess 
Though  physic's  good,"  sez  we, 
It  don't  quite  foller  thet  we  can  swoller 
Prescriptions  signed  G.  C. 
Put  up  for  old  J.  B.!" 

We  own  some  neighbourin'  land,  Sam, 

You  mustn't  take  it  hard, 
Ef  we  can't  think  with  you,  Sam, 

It's  jest  your  own  back-yard. 

"  No,"  Uncle  S.,  sez  we,  "  we  guess 

Ef  thet's  your  claim,"  sez  we, 

"  The  fencin'  stuff'll  cost  enough 

To  bust  up  friend  G.  C. 

Ez  wal  ez  old  J.  B.!" 

WThy  talk  so  dreffle  big.  Sam, 

Of  honour?     It's  a  sell. 
You  didn't  care  a  fig,  Sam, 

But  for  a  third  term  spell. 

"  No,"  Uncle  S.,  sez  we,  "  we  guess 

You're  like  the  rest,"  sez  we, 

When  all  is  done  it's  Number  One 

Thet's    nearest  to  G.  C. 

Ez  wal  ez  old  J.  B.! 

We've  got  a  stiffish  job,  Sam, 

To  stop  the  murderin'  Turk, 
'Tain't  ouite  our  usual  line,  Sam, 

To  aid  thet  devil's  work. 

"  No,"  Uncle  S.,  sez  we,  "  we  guess 

It  won't  be  good,"  sez  we. 

To  think  you've  brought  the  help  he  sought 

In  blood  and  rape,  G.  C. 

When  you  could  help  J.  B. ! 
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\\ '<•  ain't  quite  used  up  yet,  Sam, 

And  when  a  bully  tries 
To  make  us  knuckle  down,  Sam, 

John's  fist  may  find  his  eyes. 

"  Yes,"  Uncle  S.,  sez  we,  "  we  guess 

It  is  a  fact,"  sez  we, 

The  surest  plan  to  make  a  man 

Turn  rough  is — threats,  G.  C. 

Kt  least  with  old  J.  B. 

Our  folks  believe  in  law,  Sam, 

For  her  sake  we'll  deal  square, 
We'll  argify  the  thing,  Sam, 

An'  try  to  settle  fair. 

"  Yes,"  Uncle  S.,  sez  we,  "  we  guess 

Ef  'twarn't  fer  law,"  sex. 

"  There'd  be  one  shindy  from  here  to  Indy, 

An'  thet  won't  suit  G.  C. 

No  more  then^old  J.  B. 

link  we've  got  a  cause,  Sam, 
Thet's  honest,  just,  an'  tnu>. 
\\  «•  thought  we'd  get  fair  play,  Sam, 
Ef  nowheres  else,  from  you. 
"  Ali."  T'm-le  S..  sez  we,  "we  «: 
V'»ur  love  of  Right."  sez  we, 
"  Can  turn  its  coat  for  a  party  vo* 
There's  Adam  in  G.  C. 
al  ezold  J.  B.! 

You've  tried  the  fijjhtin'  Imunce,  Sam. 

Wai.  how  d'ye  like  the  start? 
Two  hundred  millions  gone,  Sam 

rn  bank,  an'  farm,  an'  mart. 

"  Yea.  sez  we,  "we  guess 

You're  whipped  yourself."  so/ 

"  Can't  all  this  cease?     Jest  try  ef  peace 

Ain't  host  with  i.: 

.  I  /•'  .'/nit   it  /i  (,'mrrr  C .' 

Shall  it  be  love  or  hate,  Sam, 

It's  you  tin: 
Ain't  your  bonds  held  by  fate,  Sam. 

Like  all  the  world's  bos 
A  li."  Uncle  8.,  sez  we,  "  we  gueM 

\\  i«e  men  seek  peace,"  sez  we, 

"  War's  price  comes  dear,  some  time,  no  fear," 

Thrt  truth  will  strike  <• 

EC  wal  ez  old  J.  H. 

We  own  one  blood  and  tongue. 

We  ought  to  march  abi 
The  world  hcz  waited  long.  Sam, 

For  peace,  an'  light,  an'  rest. 

"  Ah."  1'ncle  S.,  sez  we.  "we  gueit 
••  going  wrong,"  sex  we. 

••  This  ain't  thr  wav  to  bring  thet  day; 

Yon  ain't  the  man.  O.  C. 

Come,  here's  my  hand.  Sam,  can't  we  be 
friends  again?"  says  old  J.  B. 
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Mr.  JOHN  WALKER  contributed  the  principal  paper  of  the 
evening,  entitled  "  Idylls  of  Spain."  It  was  a  continuation  of 
a  paper  read  in  the  previous  half  of  the  session,  and  consisted 
of  the  amplified  notes  taken  during  a  summer  holiday  in  Spain. 
Mr.  Walter  Butterworth  sang  some  Spanish  songs  in  illustration 
of  the  paper. 


MONDAY,  JANUARY  13,  1896. — Mr.  GEORGE  MILNER,  the  Presi- 
dent, occupied  the  chair. 

Mr.  EDGAR  PRESTAGE  read  some  translated  extracts  from 
Canto  V.  of  the  "  Hyssope "  of  A.  D.  da  Cruz  e  Silva.  This 
is  one  of  the  most  famous  of  Portuguese  heroic-comic  poems. 
The  incident  on  which  it  is  founded  was  the  refusal  of  Dean 
Lara  to  continue  to  await  the  Bishop  of  Elvas  at  the  chapter- 
house door  on  his  way  to  cathedral  functions  and  offer  him  the 
holy  water  and  sprinkler  (hy&sope).  The  dispute  ended  in 
litigation  between  bishop  and  dean,  and  this  forms  the  subject 
of  the  poem,  which  extends  to  eight  cantos  of  blank  verse. 
Canto  V.,  which  is  generally  conceded  to  be  the  cleverest,  is  both 
a  satire  on  the  clergy  and  on  the  Gallomania  prevailing  in 
Portugal  at  that  time  (1770).  Before  reading  his  translation, 
Mr.  Prestage  referred  to  the  death,  news  of  which  had  been 
received  that  morning,  of  Joas  de  Deus,  the  Portuguese  poet. 
He  had  some  personal  knowledge  of  the  poet,  and  all  students 
of  foreign  literature  knew  his  work.  Dr.  Garnett  had  said  that 
he  was  unequalled  as  far  as  he  knew  for  spontaneity  and  melody 
in  present  day  literature. 

Mr.  GEORGE  MILNER  spoke  on  the  appointment  of  Mr.  Alfred 
Austin  to  the  Poet  Laureateship,  contrasting  him  with  much 
keen  sarcasm  with  his  immediate  predecessor  and  some  of  his 
contemporaries,  his  observations  being  based  011  a  volume 
published  by  Mr.  Austin  in  1870,  under  the  title  "The  Poetry  of 
the  Period,"  in  which  he  belittled  with  epithets  singularly  appli- 
cable to  himself  such  men  as  Tennyson,  Browning,  Swinburne, 
Arnold,  and  William  Morris.  Mr.  Milner  added  that  when 
Tennyson  took  the  Laureateship  from  Wordsworth  he  spoke  of 
the  laurel  coming  to  him 

Green  from  the  brows 
Of  him  that  uttered  nothing  base. 

He  thought  that  when  Mr.  Austin's  successor  took  up  the  wreath 
he  might  say  that  it  came  to  him 

Brown  from-tfie  brows 
Of  him  that  uttered  nothing  great. 
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The  Rev.  A.  W.  Fox  contributed  the  principal  paper.  It  was 
a  notice  of  a  small  book  compiled  by  Miss  Martha  Fowke,  and 
published  in  ITi'n.  with  the  following  title,  "The  Epistles  of 
Clio  and  Strephon,"  consisting  of  original  letters  in  prose  and 
verse  that  passed  between  an  English  lady  and  gentleman  in 
.  who  took  an  affection  for  each  other  by  reading 
accidentally  one  another's  occasional  compositions.  It  was  after- 
wards published  in  1732  with  the  title  "The  Platonic  Lovers," 
so  that  the  book  must  have  attained  some  popularity.  The  verse 
occasionally  had  decided  merit,  and  the  book  is  interesting  as 
a  bit  of  literary  history. 


MONDAY,  JANUARY  20,  1896. — The  chair  was  taken  by  Mr. 
GEORGE  MILNER. 

Mr.  GEORGE  MILNER  referred  to  the  death  of  Mr.  Benjamin 
Brierley,  a  vice-president  and  one  of  the  founders  of  the  club. 

Mr.  THOMAS  KAY  occupied  the  whole  of  the  evening,  reading 
in  the  first  place  a  sketch  recording  his  impressions  of  a  sea- 
trip  to  Stromboli  in  1895.  An  eruption  of  the  volcano  so  power- 
fully impressed  him  that  he  embodied  the  fancies  to  which  it 
gave  birth  in  a  song.  This,  under  the  title,  "The  Song  of 
Vulcan,"  had  been  set  to  music  by  Dr.  H.-M-\  Watson,  and  wa« 
sung  by  him  to  his  own  accompaniment.  This  was  followed  by 
the  exhibition  by  the  lantern  of  a  series  of  photographic  views, 
showing  the  present  condition  of  the  walls  and  amphitheatres 
of  Syracuse.  Then  followed  n  short  jiajier  in  which  Mr.  Kay 
retold  some  of  th<-  beautiful  legends  which  had  their  birth  in 
the  island  of  Sicily.  Amongst  these  were  the  the  story  of  the 
"  Rape  of  Proserpina.'  and  that  Fountain  of  Arethusa." 

In  further  illustration  of  the  papers  a  number  of  original  water- 
colour  sketches  by  Mi  1  paintings  in  oil  by  Mr.  R.  G. 
Somerset  were  shown,  and  Mr.  John  Smith  and  Dr.  Watson  sang 
other  songs  composed  by  Mr.  Kay. 

The  paper  on  "  Stromboli "  is  given  on  the  following 
pages: — 
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STROMBOLI. 


O'er  the  glad  waters  of  the  dark  blue  sea, 

Our  thoughts  as  boundless  and  our  souls  as  free. 


the  24th  of  March,  1895,  a  gale  arose 
which  did  great  damage  in  England,  and 
its  first  effects  were  encountered  when 
crossing  from  Folkestone  to  Boulogne. 

As  a  faithful  servitor  of  the  gods, 
the  writer  paid  his  usual  tribute  to 
Father  Neptune  in  a  chalice  of  enamelled 
iron  held  by  a  stalwart  sea-priest,  who 

had  a  mystic  quid  bulging  his  cheek,  and  who  presented  the  libation 
to  the  attendant  fishes  with  a  carelessness  which  comes  of  long  service, 
and  is  like  to  that  of  some  others  which  are  of  a  more  sacred 
character. 

Having  thus  fulfilled  their  devoirs  to  the  rulers  of  the  sea,  the 
travellers  were  received  on  the  Mediterranean  with  pleasing  skies  and 
agreeable  winds,  which  attended  upon  them  on  their  course  along  the 
southern  shore  of  France  to  Nice  and  Villafranche,  and  so  on  past 
numberless  isles  and  o'er  classic  scenes  until  they  returned  unto  the 
place  whence  they  came ;  and  although  no  scoff  was  made  at  the  weak- 
ness which  dictated  the  preliminary  libation  to  Neptune,  it  may  also 
be  said  that  no  thanks  were  returned  to  him  who  suffered  and  thereby 
secured  for  his  companions  the  very  favourable  reception  of  the  gods 
when  they  visited  the  neighbourhood  of  their  dwelling  on  high  Olympus 
and  their  charnel-houses,  which  are  said  to  lie  below  Etna  and 
Stromboli. 

The  eruptive  area,  which  stretches  from  Vesuvius  on  the  north  to 
Etna  on  the  south,  particularly  the  land  portion  near  Naples,  has  been 
likened  to  a  portion  of  the  surface  of  the  moon,  so  full  is  it  of  active 
and  extinct  craters;  and  if  Stromboli  and  its  adjacent  isles  were 
drained  of  the  sea,  there  would  be  revealed  one  of  the  most  wonderful 
and  fearfully-made  regions  of  the  earth's  surface. 

It  can  be  no  wonder  that  this  2Eolean  sea  has  been  peopled  with 
the  shades  and  myths  of  gods  and  goddesses,  of  their  illicit  loves  and 
crafty  amours,  of  maternal  jealousies  and  vain  weepings,  of  appeals  to 
the  arch  sinner  Jupiter  himself,  of  excursions  into  Hades  and 
across  the  Styx,  deceiving  old  Charon  and  suborning  Cerberus—the 
watch -dog  of  Hell — in  order  to  peer  beyond  the  grave,  with  the  tricky 
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solemnities,  barbaric  notes,  and  characteristic  comicalities  begotten 
ul  the  poet's  brain  and  the  mariner's  art. 

A  nd  how  iolly  they  were,  these  "  fearful  wild-fowl !  "  Here  King 
JEolus,  with  his  six  strong  sons  and  six  fair  daughters,  entertained 
Ulysses  for  four  happy  weeks,  and  was  entertained  in  return  by  his 
tales  of  the  siege  of  Troy.  How  pretty  it  was  for  the  King  to  bind  up 
with  a  silver  cord  the  fierce  north,  the  biting  east,  and  the  soft,  sigh- 
ing south  winds  in  the  bladder  of  an  ox  nine  years  old ;  and  here  he  pre- 
i  it  to  Ulysses,  leaving  only  the  west  wind  free  to  waft  him  home 
to  his  beloved  Ithaca. 

What  a  practical  way  of  "speeding  the  parting  guest"  was  it, 
that  of  putting  his  enemies  into  his  hands  and  his  friend  at  his 
service.  How  natural  it  was  when  the  bag  was  treacherously  opened, 
that  the  released  winds  should  blow  him  back  to  this  JEolian  sea, 
where  he  came,  only  to  find  himself  flouted  by  the  King  and  storm- 
tossed  through  many  strange  adventures,  the  story  of  which  has  been 
the  progenitor  of  all  our  books  of  wonderful  travels  from  Sindbad  the 
Sailor  to  those  of  Gulliver,  and  even  unto  that  of  Alice  in  Wonderland. 

The  second  day  from  Marseilles  brought  us  into  this  ^olian  sea, 
and  the  King  had  tied  up  the  whole  of  the  four  winds  with  his  silver 
cord,  out  of  regard  to  the  libations  so  generously  accorded  by  one  of 
the  party  in  the  English  Channel  to  the  Triton.  The  consequence  was 
that  they  gaily  sped  by  Corsica's  isle  of  Buonaparte  fame,  its  snow-clad 
mountains  covered  with  an  unbleached-looking  fleecy  cloud;  by 
Caprera,  the  whilom  home  of  Garibaldi;  and  Monte  Christo,  the  happy 
isle  of  Dumas  pere  in  his  celebrated  novel  of  that  name;  by  Elba,  and 
many  other  places  seemingly  asleep  on  the  placid  sea;  and  also  by  one 
low,  flat,  brown-sandy,  barren  islet — where  men,  the  colour  of  the 
land,  were  working  and  toiling  like  ants — and  this  was  a  convict 
settlement. 

Go  where  we  will  'midst  life  and  its  pleasures,  toil  and  death  are 
continually  thrust  before  us.  We  had  a  sadder  contemplation  of  the 
beauty  of  the  brilliant  sunshine  in  pre*» -n«  <•  .  t  nigh  upon  a  thousand 
men  cursing  its  glare  and  the  silent  sea  of  their  environment. 

It  minded  one  also  of  the  five  thousand  Carthaginian  mercenaries, 
deserted  by  their  officers,  who  without  boats  or  food  on  just 

such  an  island  in  this  same  sea  to  perish  miserably  of  hunger  and 
thirst,  in  madness  and  horrors  unspeakable. 

It  was  evening  IM-:  and  late  at  night 

before  its  grandeur  was  manifest.  At  first  it  seemed  but  a  revolving 
ted  light — one  of  Nature's  pharos,  flashing  intermittently  to  warn  the 
ship  away;  but  on  approach  its  appearance  became  magnificent. 
Imagine  to  yourselves  a  truncated  cone,  three  thousand  t.-et  high, 
standing  above  the  sea  against  a  sky  black  as  Erebus.  Su<l<! 
point  of  crimson  light  appears  on  one  of  the  crevasses  which  exist  on 
its  side,  and  after  glowing  for  a  moment  or  two  subside*. 

Shortly  afterwards  a  larger  upiis,nir  nends  a  thin  stream  of  lava 

•he  basin  and  down  tin-  •,  all  is  black  again  sav. 

luminous  streak.      kfttr  ft  til  as  if 

Nature  would  burst  the  bonds  win  M   her;    a  dense  body  of 

smoke  is  hurl«l  into  the  sky  and  is  flattened  there  like  a  mushroom. 
fiery  stones  are  shot  into  tlie  air,  and  sky  and  smoke  are  illuminated 
by  a  blood-red  glare,  and  the  lava  creeps  slowly  down  toward  the  tea. 
The  red  light  subsides,  then  becomes  silvern  and  dies  away,  leaving 
only  a  glow  within  the  crater  and  the  lava  flow  expiring  in  the 
obscurity. 

;e  is  quietude  ajraiT  perhaps  twenty,  minutes,  when 

another  eruption  takes  place,  and  the  red  biasing  stones  come  falling 
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down  the  mountain  side  under  similar  phenomena;  and  some  of  them 
fall  hissing  into  the  sea,  quenched,  as  molten  metal  of  the  gods,  in  the 
great  seas  of  the  earth. 

The  fancy  possessed  the  writer  that  Vulcan,  who  from  his  residence 
in  this  volcano  gave  his  name  to  them  all,  was  pursuing  his  avocation 
therein,  directing  the  cyclops  who  forged  his  iniquitous  tools,  and  that 
he  cast  them  forth  over  the  broad  world  for  evil  purposes  at  each  and 
every  eruption  that  was  made. 

From  this  idea  the  following  song  was  evolved,  which  has  been  set 
to  music  by  Dr.  Watson:  — 

BTBOMBOLL 

(VULCAN'S  SONG.) 
RECITATIVE — 

Below  Stromboli's  fiery  zone, 
Dread  Vulcan,  seated  on  his  throne, 
Makes  arms  for  war  and  vengeance  dire; 
His  impious  shades  attend  the  fire, 

And  thus  sings  he:  — 

Oh!  oh!     Blow,  fiends,  blow! 
Forge  ye  arms  for  war  or  woe; 
Cannons  and  culverins,  swords  and  knives, 
Daggers  and  kreeses,  stealers  of  lives; 
Axe,  goad  and  spurs,  halbert  and  lance, 
Wretches  to  gall,  make  misery  prance; 
Thumbscrew  and  rack,  scourges  and  darts, 
Inquisitor's  pangs  for  Christian  hearts; 
Let  nitre  and  lead  in  the  rocks  be  spread 
For  men  to  find  and  increase  their  dead. 

Blow,  blow!  evil  ones,  blow! 

Anger,  hate,  and  malice  to  show; 

Ambition,  jealousy,  pride,  and  lust — 

Into  the  fire  your  emblems  thrust. 

Forge  the  sword  with  a  cutting  blade, 

A  point  to  pierce  of  bluish  shade; 

Plunge  it  into  the  glowing  fire, 

Splash  it  into  a  pit  of  ire, 

Acids  keen  and  sulphurous  oils, 

To  temper  and  harden  for  murd'rous  broils. 

Blow,  blow!  ye  demons,  blow! 

Hammer  the  blade  from  its  molten  glow; 

Hardened  sin  is  the  cause  we  serve, 

Hearts  of  steel  and  undaunted  nerve. 

Wretchedness,  sorrow,  despair,  and  woe 

Burn  in  our  furnace  here  below; 

Cowards  and  cravens — perjured,  revil'd, 

Women  and  children — suff 'ring,  defil'd ; 

All  who  believe  in  the  gods  above, 

Or  think  in  their  hearts  that  truth  is  love. 

CHORUS. 

Blow,  blow !  ye  demons,  blow ! 
Hurl  in  the  ore  from  Trinacria's  shore; 
Strew  dead  men's  bones  o'er  the  cursed  stones, 
And  cowardly  dread  upon  them  spread 

Within  the  glow — emblazon  it  so. 
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Twelve  months  later  the  writer  again  passed  over  this  /Eolian  sea. 
and  on  approaching  Stromboli  the  night  was  illumined  by  strange 
flashes  of  sheet  lightning  playing  over  the  face  of  the  deep.  These 
fitful  and  evanescent  gleams  of  weird  light  arose  out  of  the  sea  and 
vividly  flew  along  its  calm  surface,  sometimes  illumining  the  ship  with 
an  aureole  of  silver  radiance,  anon  darting  away  into  the  far  distance, 
;  ng  other  objects  by  a  lurid  sheen ;  and  frequently  they  would 
arise  on  every  hand,  darting  hither  and  thither  like  wisps  at  the  will 
-•I  Neptune;  "while  Stromboli  lay  quiet  and  grey,  as  seemingly  inno- 
cent of  mischief  as  a  sister  of  mercy  calling  on  the  charitable  for 
alms. 


MONDAY,  JANUARY  27,  1896. — The  President,  Mr.  GEORGE 
MILNER.  took  the  chair. 

Mr.  GEORGE  MILNER  read  the  following  short  paper  on  the 
|-»LMHS  nf  Henry  Houldinjr,  <>f  Burnley. 

POEMS  BY  HENRY  HOULDING. 

In  (•Mii.sidcring  this  volume  of  verse,  or,  indeed,  any  other  volume 

belonging  to  the  same  department  of  letters,  we  need  not  waste  our 

time  with  tulk  about  "  the  minor  poet  " — a  subject  which  has  been 

pursued  of  late  quite  up  to  the  bounds  of  nauseous  iteration.     It  would 

be  just  as  useful  as  asking  ourselves  whether  Mr.  Moulding  should  have 

been  made  Poet  Laureate  instead  of  Mr.  Austin.     Every  reader  of 

common  sense  knows  a  great  poet  when  he  sees  one,  and  does  not  need 

the  officious  critic  to  be  for  ever  saying  to  him,  like  a  schoolmaster  at 

\\\>  Murk-board,  pointer  in  hand,  "Please  observe,  this  is  a  small  poet, 

and  this  is  a  large  one."     The  pregnant  question  for  criticism  is  not, 

to  call  this  man  a  minor  or  a  major  poet,  but  is  he  a  poet  at  all? 

The   absurdity   of   the   line    of   procedure   recently   adopted   becomes 

apparent  if  we  transfer  it  to  prose.     Imagine  a  discussion  of  this  kind 

g  t-vi-rv  time  one  has  to  consider  a  volume  of  prose — thus:   la  thia 

i UK-  ot   minor  or  major  pros»         \       •  hese  essays  equal  to 

<  liarles  Lamb?     Is  this  novel  on  the  same  level  as 

Is  this  history  equal  to  that  of  Froude  or  Macau  lay  ?     If  such 

•  MS  are  not  necessary  in  •  iiy  should  they  be  anpl> 

'-     Again  we  repeat,  the  real  point  at  issue  is  this:  la  the  " 

under  review  to  be  reckoned  among  the  poets  at  all,  or  are  we  to  con- 

<  ludr    that     In*    has    mist.  itfoli.       With     regard    to     Mr. 

HoiiMinir.  wr  ha  .11  in  saying  that  Ins  modest  volume  doe* 

onsiderable  amount  of  real  poetry.     "  Here,"  we  say,  after 

rr.idiiiif  through   his  book,  "here,  at  any  rate  is  a  man  of  evid.-nt 

cult  in  <>f  Nature,  with  a  pfcflotopnic  m-i^ht.  a  sense  of  verbal 

a  poet's  power  of  ainging  IUH  thoughts." 
Mr     Moulding  appears  to  have  spent  all  IUH  life,  with  the  . 

:   holiday*,  which  have  been  both  abort  and  few.  in  the  town  of 
Hurnley.     In  a  poem  addressed  to  one  old  friend  and  fellow-member. 
<•    are    some    scanty    autobiographical    allusions, 
we  gather  that,  although  Mr.  Moulding  has  been  - 

of  the  Bvrnlty  <;<i:rf(r  f«M  -1,1  years,  he  began  life  aa  a  work- 

man.    The   factory   fumes,   however,   have   not  deadened   his  love  of 
Nature— perhaps  they  ha  all  the  kemer.     At  any  rat. 

HI  are  singularly  full  of  birds  and  flowers. 
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Mr.  Houlding's  volume  of  poems :  "  Rhymes  and  Dreams ;  Legends 
of  Pendle  Forest,  and  other  Poems,"  has  a  significance  beyond  its 
immediate  purport.  It  may  be  regarded  as  evidence  of  the  extent  to 
which  literary  pursuits  and  the  "  things  of  the  mind  "  are  followed 
and  appreciated  in  an  industrial  town  of  the  Lancashire  moorlands, 
whose  inhabitants  are  chiefly  occupied  in  the  production  of  millions 
of  yards  of  cotton  cloth.  A  Literary  and  Scientific  Club  and  a 
Literary  and  Philosophical  Society  in  Burnley  appear  to  have  formed 
a  committee  for  the  purpose  of  publishing  Mr.  Houlding's  "  Poems," 
and  500  copies  were  subscribed  for.  It  is  an  achievement  highly  credit- 
able to  the  poet's  townsmen ;  and  the  volume  itself,  whether  we  regard 
the  value  of  its  contents  or  the  style  of  its  presentation,  is  an  honour 
to  the  local  press  which  sent  it  forth.  The  book  will  have  an  interest 
as  the  record  of  a  life — not  a  life  of  incident  and  adventure,  but  of 
intellectual  and  moral  self-development.  The  poems  cover,  as  to  date 
of  composition,  a  space  of  forty  years,  and  their  mental  lineage  would 
have  been  clear  enough  from  internal  evidence,  even  if  the  writer  had 
not  told  us  something  of  it  in  his  unassuming  preface.  Hazlitt, 
Coleridge,  Shelley,  and  Leigh  Hunt  led  him  to  Wordsworth ;  Words- 
worth in  turn  led  him  to  Emerson;  and  these  last  two  became  his 
daily  teachers.  For  the  rest,  he  had  Shakespeare  as  friend  and 
companion,  and  the  volume  as  a  whole  may  be  fairly  said  to  be,  in  his 
own  words,  "  the  outcome  of  much  solitary  communion  with  Nature, 
and  of  much  reading  of  very  few  books."  All  Mr.  Houlding's  best 
work  is  to  be  found  among  his  shorter  poems.  Blank  verse,  as  is  usual 
with  all  poets  except  the  highest,  tries  his  quality  severely.  His 
"  blanks  "  are  either  too  light — wanting,  that  is,  in  sonorous  weight — 
or  too  heavy  by  reason  of  imperfect  feet.  This  is  not  saying  that 
there  are  not  good  lines  among  them.  In  a  poem,  for  instance,  entitled, 
"  A  Walk  to  Red  Lees,"  there  is  the  following,  referring  to  an  image  of 
the  Virgin  seen  in  winter  over  a  church  door:  — 

"  Her  image  stands 
Sandalled  and  crowned  with  snow." 

And  one  poem  in  blank  verse,  "  An  Invocation,"  is  wholly  good,  and 
seems  to  show  that  when  a  strong  breath  of  inspiration  fills  the  writer  it 
raises  to  a  high  level  his  metre  as  well  as  his  sentiment.  It  is,  however, 
by  his  lyrics  that  a  just  and  generous  criticism  will  seek  to  estimate 
his  position.  And  these,  unquestionably,  are  often  of  a  high  order — 
finished  little  studies,  correct  in  cadence,  and  filled  with  a  sweet  and 
native  music.  As  specimens  of  Mr.  Houlding's  best  work  we  would 
refer  to  "Knotgrass,"  "A  Dark  Day,"  "Haunted,"  "Whither?"  "  A 
Requiem,"  and  "  The  King's  Garden,"  the  last  of  which  has  all  the  fine 
flavour  of  an  old  German  ballad.  We  close  the  book  with  the  impres- 
sion that  it  is  the  work  of  one  whom  Lancashire  may  willingly 
recognise,  a  man  sprung  from  the  ranks,  but  thoughtful,  refined,  and 
modest. 

Mr.  W.  V.  BURGESS  read  the  principal  paper  on  the  "  Prophetic 
Element  in  Tennyson/'  He  considered  that  the  prophetic  element 
in  the  erenius  of  a  great  poet  defined  his  most  potent  mission. 
In  speaking  of  Tennyson  as  a  prophet,  the  term  must  not  be 
taken  as  meaning  an  inspired  predictor  or  visionary  mystic,  but 
a  sweet  singer  whose  genius  could  wing  beyond  the  bounds  of 
material  observation.  To  establish  a  claim  of  prophecy  for 
Tennyson  it  must  be  proved  that  his  genius  anticipated  some 
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of  the  most  advanced  thoughts  and  movements  of  tin-  age.  In 
Mcmnriam  "  furnished  examples.  In  this  poem  were  expressed 
prophetic  suggestions  and  pronouncements  on  theories  of  science 
hranoed  .it  the  time  when  it  was  written.  Years  previous 
t  >  the  publication  of  Darwin's  "  Origin  of  Spec  nyson  had 

embodied  the   idea   of  the  survival  of  the  fittest  and  the  con- 
formity  to   type.       The    miin    principles   of   Matthew    Arnold's 
"Literature  ami  Dogma"  were  also  foreshadowed  by  Tennyson, 
and  there  were  many  other  of  his  poems  besides  "  In  Meinoriam 
which  hud  a  prophetic  trend. 


MONDAY,   FEBRUARY   3,    1896. — The  chair  was   taken    by  Mr. 
GEORGE  MILNER,  the  President. 

A    copy    of    "The    Cotton    Trade    in    England    and    on   the 
nit,'  translated  by  Mr.  Oscar  S.  Hall  from  the  German, 
and  presented  by  him,  was  laid  on  the  table. 

LITERARY    SQCIETIE-    AM»    .  IVIC    LIFE. 

Mr.  T.  C.   ABBOTT  read  a  paper  entitled  "Literary  Societies 
and  Civic  Life."     He  said  the  purpose  of  his  paper  was  to  indi- 

the  relations  that  should  be  observed  between  the  conjoined 
subj.-ets,  and  to  suggest  certain  special  services  that  ought 
properly  t..  be  iviideivd  from  one  to  the  other.  The  descriptive 
term  "  literary  l"  was  meant  to  include  all  associations 

of    citi/eiis    meetin-j     iv_rularly    for    the    promotion     of    objects 
similar  to  those  sought    by  this  Club,  as  stated  in   the   r- 
rules,    "to   eiico.ira'j'-    the    pursuit    of    literature    ami   art." 
found  in  the  i-arlit  -  -'ruction  and  mental   r- 

tiou    of    its    members    by    the    reading  and   discussion    of   original 

•s    on    literary    ami    other    kindred    subjects."      In    th> 
it    would  be  readi  M  authority  admit 

ity  or  district  had  claims  upon  each  and 
•hat    were   not    satisfied   by   the  payment    of  . 

bill.  »MS  from   which   no  money  could 

obtain   release.      Tl.  mimus  and  cumu!  d  the 

.•  -litmus  attempts  to  dischai  il  and  social  duties 

or  d.'bts  .!  I  the  rliararter  of  -  -ation 

of  duties  did  not  n  .\\\y.     Work  couhl  not 

be  handed  over  to  .111    for  the  community  without 

furth  ML     It  moreover,  unreasonable  to  main 

fain    that    such    an   authority    had   an  equally  Strong  claim    upon 
all  associations  of  citizens  skill*  d  in  any  particular  art  or  sci 
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equipped  with  special  knowledge,  and  professing  a  concern  for 
spreading  that  knowledge,  the  advancement  of  the  higher 
interests  of  the  community,  and  to  assist  the  administration  « f 
public  affairs  lo  that  end.  To  an  association  of  enlightened 
citizens  in  their  collective  capacity  the  sense  of  obligation  should 
be  full  and  keen,  its  sympathies  active,  and  its  earnestness  mani- 
fested in  all  public  work  within  its  scope.  Another  phase  of 
this  subject  must  also  be  noted.  During  the  last  twenty-five 
years  great  political  changes  had  taken  place  which  disturbed 
all  previous  methods  of  calculation.  The  transference  of  poli- 
tical power  from  the  smaller  to  the  larger  body  of  citizens,  the 
creation  of  a  democracy,  was  a  fact  which  could  not  be  discussed. 
It  could  only  be  accepted,  but  it  was  a  fact  that  presented  to 
every  educated  person  who  looked  on  life  seriously  a  very  dim- 
cult  problem  of  duty.  Another  and  long-delayed  measure  necessary 
to  sustain  our  progress  had  been  a  national  system  of  elementary 
education,  and  yet  the  increase  of  facilities  for  teaching  young 
children  had  revealed  the  inadequate  provision  for  making 
capable  and  informed  citizens  fitted  to  discharge  all  the  offices 
of  that  position.  He  would  give  two  illustrations  in  support 
of  this  statement.  No  fewer  than  450,000  children  left  our 
elementary  day  schools  yearly  between  the  ages  of  ten  and 
fourteen  years.  For  about  400,000  of  them  systematic  self- 
culture  and  training  ceased  from  the  day  they  crossed  the  thres- 
hold of  the  day  school.  At  any  one  time  there  were  two 
millions  of  young  people  under  twenty  years  of  age  who  had 
acquired  the  ability  to  read  and  who  yet  were  in  touch  with  no 
system  of  education.  Technical  education  had  happily  taken 
rapid  strides,  and  a  further  safeguard  of  incalculable  value  was 
promised  in  the  report  of  the  Commission  on  Secondary  Educa- 
tion. Reference  to  these  matters  outside  the  subject  were 
desirable  to  show  the  necessity  for  literary  societies  to  extend 
their  operations,  and  render  every  asistance  in  the  development 
of  civic  life.  A  primary  duty  of  a  literary  society  in  a  town  or 
district  without  a  public  library  was  to  take  steps  to  secure  one 
as  speedily  as  possible.  It  was  in  this  department  of  civic  life 
that  a  literary  society  found  its  opportunity  and  duty.  First, 
then,  a  society  of  the  standing  and  character  of  the  Manchester 
Literary  Club  should  be  in  touch  with  the  Library  Association 
and  subscribe  to  its  membership.  Secondly,  in  all  matters 
affecting  public  libraries  and  art  galleries  or  schools  of  the  city 
a  constant  interest  should  be  maintained,  and  support  given  on 
any  and  every  occasion  when  expression  of  public  opinion  was 
desirable,  or  when  public  welfare  was  likely  to  b"e  affected.  Was 
there  any  more  immediate  or  important  duty  devolving  on  any 
society  holding  the  authoritative  position  of  this  Club  than  a 
full  consideration  of  the  question  of  re-organising  the  public  art 
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exhibitions  and  management  of  the  galleries  of  the  city?  When 
one  of  their  members,  m>w  chairman  of  the  Art  Galleries  Com- 
mittee (Mr.  J.  K.  I'hythian),  proposed  action  in  the  City  Council, 
what  encouragement  did  this  Club  accord  to  him?  What  steps 
taken  to  gain  support  for  his  reasonable  suggestions? 
Thirdly,  he  suggested  that  occasional  visits  be  paid  to  the  various 
public  and  private  libraries,  and  the  work  noticed  and  any 
special  books  described.  There  was  a  precedent  for  this.  In 
February,  1875,  a  special  meeting  of  the  Manchester  Literary 
Club  was  held  at  the  Reference  Library,  Campfield,  to  examine 
a  portion  of  the  rare  books  in  the  collection,  and  hear  an  address 
about  them  by  Mr.  Axon.  This  was  the  first  visit  of  the  kind 
In -Id  out  of  London.  A  record  of  such  visits  should  be  made 
to  the  Club,  and  some  report  published  in  the  Manchester  City 
News.  Fourthly,  the  continuous  notice  of  the  public  libraries 
in  every  way,  the  structural  arrangements,  fittings,  and  accom- 
modation, number  and  quality  of  the  books  having  regard  to  the 
locality  and  use  of  them  by  readers,  the  suggestion  of  means 
whereby  th.  taste  of  readers  might  be  improved,  and  the  demand 
for  higher  and  more  solid  literature  increased;  the  suggestion 
of  explanatory  lists  to  guide  and  attract  readers  and  inculcate 
a  more  systematic  course  of  reading;  arrange,  if  possible, 
occasional  talks,  limited  to  half  an  hour,  within  the  library  on 
some  of  the  books ;  and  aid  in  every  way  the  formation  of 
r.adinp  centres  as  arranged  by  the  Home  Reading  Union. 
Members  of  the  Club  would  have  seen  a  copy  of  the  admirable 
little  book  drawn  up  by  their  honorary  secretary  (Mr.  W.  R. 
Credland).  It  showed  by  complete  tables  the  provision  made 
by  the  Libraries  Committee  of  the  Corporation.  The  i"tal 
number  of  books  used  during  the  year  1894-5  was  2,093,100, 
and  the  use  made  of  all  the  free  libraries  of  the  city  was  equal 
to  6,369,000  persons.  Tin-  books  in  the  libraries  nuini 
257,459,  of  which  in  1,692  were  in  the  Rcf.  i  Library  ami 

152,767    in    the    lending    branches.     There    was    one    IJcf. 
Library,  eleven  lending  libraries,  ami  four  reading-rooms.     The 
public    libraries   of    the   city   wen    doubtless    managed    by  as 
capable  a  body  of  men  as  at   any  previous  time,  and  certainly 
at    no   nn.  rnest.    more   interest  .-.1.   i.r   more 

attentive   tit   tin-    w«.rk.      The   Conm,  Mging 

.   and    it    needed    the   support,   counsel,   and   criticism    which 
initrht    be  collectively   L'iven    by  such  a  club  ns  this    from    time 

me. 

The  PRBSIDK  ;.ers..n,ill\  >  extremely  obliged  to 

Mr.   Abbott  for  bringing  this  subj»  the   Hub   in   this 

p.irtienlar  i'.,rm.      It    VM  .1  pi"|-  r  them   to  001 

It   WM  EH  that   ''  :   tin    Clui- 

each  Monday  -sion.  primarily,  no  doubt, 
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for  the  purpose  of  literary  and  mental  recreation.  They  came 
to  delimit  themselves  by  listening  to  papers  which  their  fellow- 
members  might  bring  before  them.  In  that  way  they  accom- 
plished, as  well  as  it  was  possible  to  do,  the  first  object  of  the 
Club,  often  aiming,  he  must  acknowledge,  at  literature  of  a  high 
kind.  He  thought  it  would  be  well  for  them  to  turn  their  atten- 
tion in  the  direction  indicated  by  Mr.  Abbott,  and  endeavour  to 
throw  the  strength,  weight,  and  influence  of  the  Club  into  such 
attempts  as  were  now  being  made,  under  the  direction  of  the 
Corporation,  to  advance  the  education  of  the  people.  He  thought 
it  might  very  properly  be  said  to  them,  "You  members  of 
the  Manchester  Literary  Club,  having  set  before  yourselves 
primarily  the  object  of  cultivating  literature,  if  you  do  not  take 
an  interest  in  such  matters,  who  can  be  expected  to  do  so?" 
(Hear,  hear.)  It  was  quite  fair  to  put  the  matter  in  that  way, 
and  he  was  willing  to  acknowledge  that  perhaps  they  had  in  the 
past  been  a  little  remiss  and  backward  in  throwing  themselves 
into  such  work.  At  the  same  time  the  Club  had  not  been  entirely 
neglectful  of  such  things.  For  a  long  time  he  had  frequently 
urged  upon  the  members,  in  the  yearly  address  which  he  was 
Permitted  to  deliver,  their  duty  to  do  something  in  the 
direction  indicated  by  Mr.  Abbott  that  evening.  (Hear,  hear.) 
He  had  pointed  out  that  it  was  their  business  to  take  cognisance 
of  the  progress  of  elementary  education,  see  how  far  it  was  pro- 
ceeding on  right  lines,  and  turn  it  into  higher  channels.  He  was 
bound  to  say  that  throughout  his  life  he  had  tried  to  do  this. 
Members  were  aware  that  in  another  literary  society  with  which 
he  was  connected,  and  which  had  been  in  existence  more  than 
fifty  years,  they  began  by  endeavouring  to  give  to  the  ignorant  an 
elementary  education.  They  were  compelled  to  do  so,  but  after- 
wards that  was  not  necessary,  as  the  work  was  being  better  done 
in  the  day  and  evening  continuation  schools,  and  so  the  society 
tried  to  lead  forward  elementary  education  into  higher  channels 
of  culture.  They  were  doing  that  work,  and  he  thought  they  had 
been  also  trying  to  do  it  in  this  Club.  Many  years  ago  the  Club 
took  an  active  part  in  ;an  effort  made  to  retain  the  Reference 
Library  in  the  King  Street  building,  and  he  contended  that  their 
action  was  justified.  Mr.  John  H.  Nodal,  then  President  of  the 
Club,  along  with  other  gentlemen,  had  interviews  with  the  Mayor 
of  Manchester  at  that  time  on  the  subject,  and  ultimately  the 
Club  conquered.  There  was  then  a  strong  determination  to  sell 
the  building  in  King  Street,  and  take  the  Reference  Library  else- 
where. One  of  the  proposals  was  actually  that  the  books  should 
be  housed  in  the  top  storey  at  the  Town  Hall.  (Laughter.) 
Then,  at  a  later  time,  feeling  strongly  the  necessity  for  taking 
part  in  work  connected  with  the  free  libraries,  it  was  proposed 
to  deliver  a  series  of  lectures  in  the  various  branch  libraries  in 
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the  city.     The  Club  consented  to  do  this,  and  he  regretted  that 
they  wire  not  doing  that  work  still.     What  the  Club  offered  to 
is  to  go  from  one  lending  library  to  another  and  deliver 
res,  not  upon  books  in  general,  but  upon  certain  classes  of 
und  in  tin-  lihrario.     The  work  was  continued  in 
;•<!.     There  were  diihculrits  in  the  way,  and  so  the  lectures 
discontinued,  but  he  thought  they  might  be  resumed  under 
a  new  :irrai lament  with  the  assistance  of  Mr.  Abbott,  who  was 
d«  puty-ehairman    of   the  Free  Libraries   Committee,   and   other 
•>f  the  Club.     Speaking  on  behalf  of  the  Club,  as  Presi- 
dent. \\v  might  say  that  they  would  be  glad  to  make  themselves 
u-eiul  from  time  t«»  time  if  the  way  were  pointed  out  to  them. 
He  was  quite  certain  that  it  was  their  duty  to  throw  themselves 
into  the  work,  and   lie  hoped  they  would  be  willing  to  do  so. 
;    had  a  right  to  demand  it  of  them.     Whenever  the 
Corporation  were  discussing  a  subject  bearing  upon  the  dissemi- 
nation of  literature,  art,  or  music  in  any  form,  this  Club  ouirht 
hist  and  foremost  in  supporting  the  movement.      (Hear, 

Mr.  J.  T.  FOARD  said  as  the  Club  was,  as  had  been  s- 
for  intellectual  iveivation  and  amusement  he  did  not  look  upon 
it  as  their  duty  to  advise  the  Libraries  Committee  of  the  Cor- 
I" -ration.  He  did  not  think  that  any  advice  or  assistance  which 
the  Club  might  give  would  be  well  received.  (Hear,  hear.) 
For  his  own  jmrt,  if  he  suggested  anything  it  would  be  an 
entirely  new  building  for  the  Reference  Library.  (Hear,  hear.) 
\Vhat  struck  him  was  the  need  of  a  Reference  Library  that  should 
I"  <|uit'  ad«M|uate  for  the  wants  of  the  people,  and  be  a  distinct 
•:u  which  all  works  of  reference  required  in  this  district 
.-,"u  Id  radiate. 

Air.  THOMAS  XEWBIOOINO  said  he  did  not  think  the1' Club  had 
been  remiss  in  endeavouring  to  spread  a  knowledge  of  pure 
literature  as  Mr.  Abbott  seemed  to  suggest.  There  was  a 

liniteness  in  the  proposal  which   Mr.   Abbott  had  mad.'   to 
tin-in.     In  what  direction  did  he  Bug-rest    the  Club  shoul 
and  spread  a  knowl.d  '     He  agreed   with 

Mr.  Foard  that   any  attempt   to  interfere  with  wh.it   was  done  l>y 

a  commit t >f    the  Corporation   ami    their  officials  would    not 

ivour.     T  "f  ti,(.  dub     was  con- 

.ddivsses  indicatinir  tin-  directi.-n  in  which  y- 
MirmlMi-s   of   t-  unity      should    pursue   their   studiev 

recently  Mr.  Foard  had  been  explaining  the  leiral   rights 
1'    in. -inhere  of  the  community.     Personally 
••1  gum-   out  occasionally  and  delivered  lectures  on 

nd  endeavoured  to  stimulate   young  m< 

give  some  attention  to  such  matters.     The  Club  by  the  example 
of  the  members  was  doing  a  great  deal  in  the  direction  iml 
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by  Mr.  Abbott,  and  there  was  also  the  Manchester  Quarterly 
which  thr  (Mub  published.  If  the  Libraries  Committee  of  the 
Corporation  invited  the  Club  to  make  suggestions  they  would 
not  seem  to  be  interfering  with  the  business  of  the  Committed, 
and  the  Club  might  give  their  assistance. 

fir.  C.  H.  BELLAMY  said  the  Club  might  be  of  service  by 
passing  a  resolution  from  time  to  time  in  reference  to  the  Free 
Libraries  of  the  city  and  the  City  Art  Gallery  when  a  proposal  of 
improvement  was  put  forward.  With  regard  to  the  Reference 
Library  he  ventured  to  say  under  all  circumstances  it  was  admir- 
ably constituted  and  managed — (hear,  hearx, — and  that  it 
answered  its  purposes  satisfactorily.  The  Club  might  be  quite 
willing  to  leave  the  Free  Libraries  with  the  Corporation  Com- 
mittee, but  if  this  Club  could  aid  them  by  advice  in  case  they 
embarked  upon  some  scheme  of  improvement  it  would  be  well 
for  them  to  do  so.  In  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  the 
city  there  were  hundreds  of  small  literary  societies,  and  he 
suggested  that  from  time  to  time  papers  of  great  excellence 
brought  before  the  Club  might  be  read  before  the  other  societies 
and  help  them  in  that  way. 

Mr.  ABBOTT  said  the  Libraries  Committee  in  their  reports  had 
for  years  alluded  to  the  fact  that  the  building  in  King  Street 
was  totally  inadequate  for  the  purpose  for  which  it  was  required, 
and  that  demolition  and  reconstruction  were  needed.  Adjoining 
the  building  in  Cross  Street  was  a  plot  of  vacant  land  which 
was  admitted  to  be  a  standing  disgrace  to  the  city,  and  for 
several  years  the  Committee  had  submitted  plans  for  using 
the  land  in  extending  the  Reference  Library.  He  assured  the 
Club  that  any  suggestions  that  they  might  make  to  the  Free 
Libraries  Committee  would  be  favourably  received. 

The  PRESIDENT  said  he  thought  the  Club  might  venture  to 
make  suggestions  even  to  the  Corporation,  if  those  suggestions 
were  dictated  by  sound  judgment  and  were  expressed  with 
modesty.  If  the  Corporation  were  not  willing  to  accept  the 
advice  the  Club  would  simply  retire  without  any  loss  of  dignity 
and  cease  to  make  suggestions.  He  wanted  the  Club  to  get  into 
such  a  position  with  those  members  of  the  Corporation  who 
were  interested  in  literary  and  artistic  matters  that  they  would 
feel,  whenever  they  introduced  such  subjects  in  the  Corporation, 
they  might  rely  upon  the  support  of  the  Manchester  Literary 
Club.  (Hear,  hear.) 

Mr.  J.  B.  SHAW  read  the  principal  paper,  his  subject  being, 
'"  Henry  Russell,"  whose  recollections  were  recently  published 
under  the  title  of  "  Cheer,  Boys,  Cheer." 
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I'mler  tin*  breezy  title  of  "  Cheer.  Hoys.  Cheer" — the  words  of 
Charles  Maekay,  which  have  been  described  as  the  "  Anthem  of 
Optimism  " — does  the  veteran  composer,  Henry  Russell,  address  the 
public  at  the  ripe  old  age  of  S 

Mr.  Russell  apologises  that  his  recollections  are  necessarily  of  a 
somewhat  rambling  character,  and  it  is  certainly  difficult  to  obtain 
from  his  recent  memoirs  anything  like  a  consecutive  life  history  of  the 
once  popular  entertainer.  The  book  is,  however,  well  stocked  with 
humorous  and  descriptive  matt.  r. 

Born  at  Sheerness  in  or  about  the  year  1812 — for  there  seems  to  be 
some  uncertainty  in  the  matter — of  obscure  semi-Semitic  origin, 
Russell  made  his  first  appearance  on  the  stage  while  almost  an  infant. 

At  the  age  of  three  he  took  part  in  the  play  of  "  Pizarro,"  with 
Beverley,  the  actor.  At  six  years  he  had  obtained  considerable  ability 
as  a  pianist,  but  "  thanks  his  stars  that  he  was  not  placed  on  a  stool, 
in  a  frilled  collar  like  a  dog  at  a  fair,  and  patted  by  professors  or  kissed 
by  gushing  ladies "  after  the  modern  fashion.  For  two  years  he 
studied  under  M.  P.  King,  and  developed  a  fine  contralto  voice,  on  the 
strength  of  which  he  obtained  an  engagement  at  30s.  a  week  with 
F.lliston  of  the  Surrey  Theatre,  in  a  Children's  Opera,  "The  Nightin- 
gale and  the  Raven."  This  was  followed  by  "  The  Swiss  Family." 
which  had  a  run  of  120  nights,  and  was,  by  special  command  of  the 
King,  performed  before  him  at  the  Pavilion,  Brighton.  On  the 
i'nirney  to  Brighton  the  company  gave  a  performance  in  Kean 's 
Theatre,  at  Richmond,  which  was  the  means  of  the  great  actor  ^ivin^ 
to  the  boy  of  nine  the  following  advice:  "  My  dear  boy,  you  will  never 
become  either  a  great  actor  or  a  great  singer  unless  you  learn  to  speak 
every  word  you  utter  distinctly  and  clearly.  I'nintellitjibility  and 
slovenliness  in  speech  are  the  curse  of  the  profession,  though  I  admit 
with  great  pleasure  that  Braham  and  Incledon  are  bright  exceptions 
to  thi*  i  ; 

In  1825  Russell  went  to  Italy  to  complete  his  musical  studies,  as  an 
outdoor  student  of  the  Bologna  Conservatoire,  and  subsequently  to 
Milan,  where  he  made  the  acquaintance  of  Rossini,  who  became  a 
warm  friend  and  introduced  him  to  Donizetti,  Bellini,  and  other 
inn-Hal  celebrities.  While  here  he  played  the  piccolo  in  the  on 
when  "  Sonnambula "  was  introduced  in  1830,  and  for  some  months 
had  lessons  in  counterpoint,  harmony,  and  orchestration  from  Bellini. 

About  this  time  Iln—rll  made  the  acquaintance  of  Halfe.  and  tlu-v 
and  travelled   together   for  some  time,   during   which    both   hail 
engagements  at  the  Opera  House.  Varesi.  a  town  of  which  the  popula- 
tion was  composed  principally  of  "  rogues  and  ruffians."     AN  an  instance 
music  hath  charms  to  Boot  In-  the  savage  brea-t."   the  following 
t  may  be  quoted  :    "  Dirty.  HUjx-rst  it  ion 

the  Italian  population  of  tin*  little  town  knew 

no  bounds.       Night  after  night  they  ti 

t     caparitv  —  an    unprepossessing    but   certainly     appro. 

audi. 

with  Balfe  Milan.  Spor.r.ia.  Lu?ano.  Genoa.  Bologna. 

and    Pavir.1  -i    by    way    .if    Pari*.   wli. 

•  .  and  otli 

!ittle  doubt  that  this  NO;  narll  for  five  or  «ix 

years  in  mu-i.-al  Italy  wn  ntal  in  laying  the  foundation 

Shortly    atter  „    engage- 

v.  and 
while  here  he  n  (iiaintancc  of  Malibran.  Mori,  and 
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the  greatest  violinist  the  world  has  ever  known,  Paganini,  as  also 
Charles  Mat  hews  and  other  dramatic  celebrities.  About  this  time 
Russell  became  very  hard  up  and  dispirited,  when  Malibran,  and 
others,  kindly  gave  a  concert  for  his  benefit  at  the  Argyll  Rooms,  which 
was  a  great  success,  and  with  the  funds  so  obtained  he  proposed  to  make 
a  tour  in  Canada;  but  having  meanwhile  become  acquainted  with 
Edward  Bulwer  Lytton,  he  was  invited  to  accompany  the  novelist's 
family  in  a  six  weeks'  tour  to  Naples,  where  his  host  was  principally 
engaged  in  writing  "  The  Last  Days  of  Pompeii." 

In  the  year  1833  Russell  visited  Canada,  sailing  in  the  "  Great 
Britain,"  which  occupied  nine  weeks  on  the  voyage,  a  striking  con- 
trast to  the  six  days*  voyage  of  the  present  day  ocean  greyhounds. 
After  a  short  and  unfortunate  sojourn  in  Toronto,  where  his  career  was 
nearly  brought  to  a  close  in  a  severe  snowstorm,  he  was  induced  to 
visit  Rochester,  in  the  State  of  New  York,  where  he  obtained  the  post 
of  organist  and  choir  master  at  the  Presbyterian  Church,  at  a  salary  of 
300  dollars  a  year.  While  at  Rochester  he  was  much  impressed 
by  the  speeches  of  Henry  Clay,  an  eloquent  orator,  and  this  inspired 
him  to  consider  how  he  might  speak  to  the  world  through  the  means 
of  poetry  and  song,  and  he  became  more  and  more  fascinated  with 
the  thought  of  trying  his  fortune  as  a  vocalist,  and  of  composing 
his  own  songs.  His  first  attempt  was,  "  Wind  of  the  Winter  Night, 
whence  comest  Thou?"  and  this  being  approved  by  friends,  song 
composing  became  the  serious  object  of  his  life.  Success  followed 
success;  "Oh,  Woodman,  Spare  that  Tree,"  "A  Life  on  the  Ocean 
Wave,"  "The  Gambler's  Wife,"  and  "The  Maniac"  werejthe  songs 
which  leapt  quickest  into  popularity. 

On  leaving  Rochester,  Russell  went  to  New  York,  and  there  had  the 

food  fortune  to  meet  three  of  his  old  friends,  Edward  Sequin,  Vincent 
Wallace,    and    Michael    Balfe,    who    joined   with   him    in    giving    six 
concerts,    which    were    an    immense    success    both    financially    and 
artistically. 

From  1833  to  1841  Russell  appears  to  have  had  a  successful 
career  in  the  States,  traversing  a  wide  area  and  meeting  many  friends, 
including  Braham,  Fennimore  Cooper,  Longfellow,  Cullen  Bryant, 
N.  P.  Willis,  Ole  Bull,  Geo.  Catlin,  Edmund  Kean,  and  Tyrone  Power. 
His  acquaintance  with  Power  terminated  in  a  memorable  manner,  as 
he  accompanied  him  on  the  "  President,"  llth  March,  1841,  as  far  as 
Sandy  Hook,  returning  thence  by  the  tug.  The  "  President  "  and  her 
ill-fated  passengers  were  never  heard  of  again,  and  were  supposed  to 
have  perished  in  a  storm  which  occurred  two  days  later. 

Soon  after  this  Russell  was  strolling:  in  Broadway,  and  hearing  two 
of  his  songs,  "  The  Ivy  Green  "  and  "  Oh,  Woodman,  Spare  that  Tree," 
played  on  a  barrel  organ,  he  asked  the  owner  in  Italian  where  the 
organ  was  made,  and  being  told  in  Birmingham,  he  was  led  to  think 
that  his  airs  might  be  as  popular  in  London,  Liverpool,  and  Birming- 
ham as  they  were  in  New  York,  and  that  there  would  be  a  good  chance 
of  success  for  him  in  his  native  land.  "  And  so,"  he  says,  "  the  simple 
event  of  having  listened  to  an  organ,  and  conversed  with  its  owner  in 
the  streets  of  New  York,  proved  a  turning-point  in  my  career,  another 
illustration  of  the  truth  that  there  are  no  such  things  as  '  accidents,' 
and  no  such  things  as  '  little  things.'  " 

On  leaving  America,  Russell  moralises  as  follows: — "There  is,  I 
think,  an  innate  love  of  country  that  is  born  with  every  Englishman. 
The  mere  thought  of  again  seeing  my  native  land,  set  my  heart  beat- 
ing and  my  blood  tingling  with  pleasure  and  anticipation;  and  so, 
ere  many  weeks  had  passed,  I  bade  farewell  to  America,  the  land  of 
crenerous,  hospitable  people,  the  land  that  had  been  a  home  for  many 
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a  long  year,  and  as  I  stood  on  the  deck  of  the  vessel  that  was  to  bear 
me  homewards,  and  gazed  at  those  shores  that  were  vanishing  for 
ever  from  my  sight,  my  heart  felt  sad  within  me,  and  tears  of  affection 
and  gratitude  tilled  my  eyes." 

Shortly  after  Mr.  Russell's  return  to  England  he  made  the  acquain- 
tance of  Miss  Isabella  Lloyd,  a  lady  connected  with  the  poet  Words- 
worth, and  the  associate  of  Coleridge,  Southey,  Lamb,  and  others  of 
that  group.  Miss  Lloyd's  friends  did  not  look  with  favour  upon 
Russell  as  a  prospective  husband,  but  the  lady  herself  was,  however, 
captivated  by  the  rugged  personality  and  versatile  abilities  of  the 
rising  young  musician,  and  one  morning,  when  she  was  not  to  be 
found,  a  significant  message  was  discovered,  stating,  "  My  pleasure  is  to 
be  no  more  a  Lloyd  (alloyed)." 

Though  in  the  memoirs  no  reference  whatever  is  made  to  wife  or 
family,  it  may  be  stated  there  were  six  children,  namely :  Henry  Lloyd 
Russell,  now  Vicar  of  the  Church  of  the  Annunciation,  Chislehurst ; 
William  Clark  Russell,  born  at  Carlton  House  Hotel,  Broadway. 
24th  February,  1844,  the  celebrated  journalist  and  writer  of  sea  stories; 
Emma,  married  to  a  Mr.  Davis,  a  mesmerist;  Fanny,  who  married  a 
Mr.  Cooper;  Emsie,  married  to  a  Russian  gentleman;  John,  for  some 
time  employed  in  a  London  Bank.  Mrs.  Russell  died  in  1887,  and  a 
few  years  subsequently  Mr.  Russell  married  a  second  time. 

It  was  in  1843  that  Mr.  Henry  Russell  gave  some  few  evenings  at 
the  Hanover  Square  Rooms,  before  starting  a  second  time  for  America. 
The  place  was  crowded,  and  it  was  said  that  on  one  occasion  he 
realised  one  hundred  and  seventeen  pounds.  (II.  Phillips' 
"  Recollections.") 

He  returned  to  England  probably  in  1845,  from  which  time  he  was 
continuously  occupied  in  giving  entertainments  in  London  and  the 
provinces,  visiting  Manchester  and  appearing  at  the  Athenaeum  in 
October,  1845,  and  at  the  Mechanics'  Institution  in  December,  1845. 
in  February  and  October,  1846,  in  January  and  October,  1847, 
and  in  February,  1848.  Mr.  Russell  also  appeared  in  the  old  Free 
Trade  Hall  in  April,  1847,  at  a  special  concert  on  behalf  of  tin- 
obtaining  a  grand  pianoforte  for  the  Mechanics'  Institution,  and  again 
in  December,  1848. 

I  have  not  been  able  to  trace  Mr.  Russell's  career  in  the  50's.  but  it 
would  appear  that  his  public  entertainments  were  disront inm-d  about 
1860. 

On  October  12th,  1801,  Sir  Augustus  Harris  gave  a  "Henry  Russell" 
night  at  Covent  Garden,  in  connection  with  which  Mr.  Russell  states: 
"  It  is  now  more  than  30  years  since  I  sang  my  last  song  in  public  at  a 
performance  in  Lancaster.  I  was  singing  "The  Ship  on  Km  <>n. 
evening,  when  I  suddenly  stopped,  rose  from  the  piano,  and  ntt 
cry.  My  nervous  system  had  received  a  shock.  I  cancelled  my 
engagement  and  abandoned  the  stage,  never  to  appear  on  it  again  im"t 
and  that  was  after  a  lapse  of  thirty  years. ' 

There  can  be  no  question  that  Russell's  Monologue  Entertain n 
were  of  much   value  in   promoting   emigration,    by   stimulating   the 
people  to  look  for  happier  homes  across  the  sea.      He  says  to  an 
viewer:  "  Some  sixty  years  ago  I  was  a  great  advocate  for  emigration. 
I  felt  what  use  was  a  ma  y  t.»  him  if  it  refused  to  give  him 

bread?     '  God  Save  the  King '  was  all  right  for  the  man  with  a  nice 
house  to  lire  in  and  plenty  to  eat:  but  however  good  a  sentir 
itself,  'God  Save  the  King'  r..uld   n.-.ther  be  house,  nor  1.,-d.  nor 
raiment  to  the  man  with  a  family  who  lacked  all  these." 

While  travelling  in  Ireland  in  the  year  .,f  the  famine,  he  naw  men 
and  women  actually  dying  on  the  road  side,  and  felt  it  was  hi*  d 
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do  something  for  these  helpless,  starving  creatures.  He  organised  a 
•  I  entertainments,  which,  in  the  course  of  ten  months,  realised 
iu  arly  srvt'ii  thousand  pounds,  and  this  fund  was  distributed  in  relief 
of  tin"-  destitute,  and  to  help  families  to  make  a  fresh  start  in  the  New 
World.  A  penny  testimonial  subscription  produced  <£80,  and  with 
this  a  silver  salver  and  tea  and  coffee  set  was  purchased  and  presented 
to  Russell  as  a  thank-offering  by  19,000  of  the  poor  people  he  had  been 
instrumental  in  relieving. 

Russell's  songs  may  be  conveniently  divided  under  three  heads:  — 
heroic,  dramatic,  and  pathetic.  As  examples  of  the  first,  we  havfr 
"Cheer,  Boys,  Cheer,"  "  To  the  West,"  "  There's  a  Good  Time  Coming," 
"  Man  the  Lifeboat."  Of  the  dramatic  order,  *'  The  Maniac," 
"  The  Ship  on  Fire,"  "  The  Gambler's  Wife,"  or  "  The  Slave  Ship," 
may  be  cited.  Under  the  last  head  there  are  "  Oh,  Woodman,  Spare- 
that  Tree,"  "  The  Old  Arm  Chair,"  "  The  Ivy  Green,"  "  Long  parted 
have  we  been." 

Russell  had  a  heavy  baritone  voice  of  small  compass,  but  in  decla- 
matory delivery  it  was  highly  effective.  His  songs  are  composed  in  a 
manly  vein,  entirely  free  from  puerile  sentimentality,  and  many  of 
them  bid  fair  to  endure  for  future  generations.  By  inviting  his- 
auditors  to  join  him  in  singing,  an  enthusiasm  was  created  which 
frequently  developed  to  a  furore. 

The  Bishop  of  Manchester  said,  in  1888,  "  Some  of  you  may  have 
lived  through  the  '  dismal  forties.'  If  you  have  you  know  what  I  know, 
namely,  that  England,  perhaps,  never  felt  more  miserable  than  she 
did  when  passing  through  those  dismal  times.  There  was  no  work,, 
and  worse,  there  was  the  same  sort  of  inelastic  depression  that  haa 
fallen  upon  England  just  now.  It  seemed  as  if  the  trade  would  not 
revive.  There  was  no  spring  in  it,  and  men  were  beginning  to  despair. 
I  remember  the  gaunt  and  pale  figures  passing  through  our  streets,  and 
the  wasted  forms  of  our  operatives.  I  was  then  a  Sheffield  boy,  and  I 
remember  it  too  well.  Henry  Russell  did  something  to  dispel  the- 
prevailing  impression  by  his  American  songs.  But  when  he  sang, 
'  There's  a  good  time  coming,  boys,  wait  a  little  longer,'  their  faces 
used  to  fall,  and  they  said,  '  The  good  time  may  be  coming,  but  it  is  a 
long  time  on  the  way,  and,  alas !  the  women  and  children  are  starving 
while  we  wait/  " 

From  Mr.  Henry  Phillips'  "  Recollections." 

In  reference  to  Mr.  Henry  Russell  he  says :  "  By  this  time  I  had 
visited  almost  every  town  of  importance  in  England,  and  although 
the  sum  total  of  each  year  was  a  loss,  still  I  hoped  on,  thinking  new 
subjects  and  new  songs  might  turn  the  current  of  affairs. 

"  At  the  same  period  a  singer  was  gradually,  but  with  the  most 
decided  certainty,  gaining  ground  as  a  musical  entertainer.  Belonging 
to  no  particular  school,  possessing  no  particular  voice,  not  particularly 
gifted  as  a  musician,  as  a  declaimer  not  particularly  refined ;  still, 
on  he  came,  and  day  by  day  advanced  in  public  favour,  casting  into- 
shadow  the  most  accomplished  vocalists,  and  seizing  with  vigour  and 
firmness  subjects  that  enthralled  the  audience,  held  them  firm  within 
his  grasp,  and  overwhelmed  them  with  a  commonsense  wonder.  Who- 
was  this  stupendous  stranger?  A  lad  of  Hebrew  extraction,  whose 
father  had  a  curiosity  shop  near  Covent  Garden,  who  sang  when  a 
little  boy  at  the  Surrey  Theatre,  in  a  piece  called  '  Gulliver  and  the- 
Lilliputians/  and  who  from  that  time  had  scarcely  been  heard  of,  till 
he  came,  the  herald  of  an  enormous  reputation,  the  most  popular 
singer  of  the  multitude  in  England;  a  man  who,  in  due  time,  eclipsed 
evon  John  Parry  in  everything  but  refinement.  This  wondrous  person 
was  Mr.  Henry  Russell,  whose  name,  long  after  he  retired,  held  sway 
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over  the  minds  and  hearts  of  the  multitude.  Let  us  see  how  all  this 
popularity  was  attained.  It  was  not  by  voice,  appearance,  elegance, 
or  knowledge,  but  by  that  uncommon  circumstance  possessed  by  so 
few,  common  sen  ft.  He  adapted  his  themes  to  his  powers;  he  chose 
subjects  well  understood  by  the  general  public ;  he  gained  the  habit 
and  power  of  distinct  articulation,  and  the  very  coarseness  which  caused 
a  shudder  in  the  refined  listener,  awoke  the  enthusiasm  of  the  throng, 
as  it  must  always  do  when  art  is  not  divided,  but  possessed  only  by  the 
few." 

In  illustration  of  this  paper  a  number  of  the  songs  set  to  music 
l>y  Hussell,  such  as  "  Cheer,  Boys,  Cheer,"  "  To  the  West,"  "  The 
Ivy  (Jrccn,"  and  others,  were  sung  by  the  members  of  the  Club. 


MONDAY,  FEBRUARY  10,  1896.  —  Mr.  GEOROB  MILNER  took  the 
chair. 

A  copy  of  Mr.  John  Mortimer's  4i  Mercantile  Manchester," 
presented  by  the  author  ;  and  the  "  Scottish  Students'  Song 
Book,"  "  Songs  of  Ireland,  England,  and  Scotland,"  and  David- 
son's "Universal  Melodist,"  presented  by  Mr.  J.  B.  Shaw, 
were  laid  on  the  talilf. 

Mr.  SIM  SCHOFIBLD  contributed  the  following  paper:  — 

RECOLLECTIONS  OF  SAMUEL  LAYCOCK. 
BY  HIS  SON-IN-LAW,  SIM  SCHOFIELD. 

It  is  now  nearly  twenty  years  since  I  first  made  the  acquaintance  of 
the  late  Samwl  Laycock,  my  much-esteemed  father-in-law.  At  that 
time  1  was  full  of  poetic  fervour,  and  formed  one  of  a  small  band  of 
youthful  contributors  to  the  "Port's  corner  "  of  several  of  our  local 
weeklies.  Having  written  a  short  piece  which  somewhat  took  the  fancy 
of  Laycock,  I  was  invited  to  inert  him  at  his  house  in  Talbot  Road, 
Blackpool.  It  was  there  I  saw.  for  the  first  time,  the  author  of 
"  itonny  Hrid  "  and  "  Bowton's  Yard.'  1  u<-ll  n-memhrr  tin-  f< 

prise  which  I  e\pn  n-n<  rd  wh»-n  meeting  him.  His  portrait  I 
had  never  seen,  but  from  his  writings  I  had  formed  an  idea  in  my  mind 
that  the  author  must  be  a  tin*  -Nicking  sort  of  a  Lancashire 

ti  How.     To  my  utter  astonishment  I  t'-uml  him  to  be  a  thin,  slim  and 
wiry  person,  delicate  and  frail  as  a  spring  flower.       He  seemed  all 

lo 


and  brain,  hi-*  hue  and  irtU-dcTtlopM  forehead  IM-HIL'  the  most 
ronspi.  HMUH  part  of  his  body.     We  had  a  long  walk  together,  and  I 

•  d  1  1-..  m  him  some  Hound  advice  and  syi 

Hut  what  most  impressed  me  at  that  time  WM  his  childlike  simplicity, 
the  transparency  of  his  mind,  and  the  gentlonoHH  of  his  heart. 

I  jie.,jde.  who  had  but  a  slight  a<   |iiaintan<  ••  with  and 
insight  into  Laycock's  character,  have  -tood  and  misjudged 

'mm  t>y  niiKt.ik;  i   IMM  manner  for  personal 

vanity.  That  this  was  a  mistaken  impression  of  the  real  open-hearted 
man  no  one  knows  better  than  myself,  who  for  the  last  ten  years  of  his 
life  got  as  close  to  the  inner  life  of  Laycock  as  any  lmn_r  being.  So 
enthusiastic  and  frank  was  hr  Cation  that  "it  would  have  been 

almost   an   impossibility   for   him    to  <  in    his  listeners  the 
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thoughts  that  were  passing  through  his  mirror-like  mind.  Frequentlj 
hare  I  seen  him  become  so  earnest,  and  throw  so  much  of  his  soul  into 
his  conrersation,  that  he  has  had  to  stop  speaking  from  sheer  physical 
exhaustion.  He  had  a  most  gentle  and  mellow  voice,  and,  when  a  lad, 
he  used  to  sing  in  a  village  choir.  It  was  the  winning  and  childlike 
simplicity  of  his  manner  which  revealed  the  deep  sincerity  of  a  kind, 
innocent,  and  open  heart.  A  more  generous  and  sympathetic  man  it 
would  have  been  difficult  to  meet  with. 

There  was,  however,  one  striking  peculiarity  about  Laycock's  face 
which  was  somewhat  comical  to  the  close  observer  of  his  facial  ex- 
pression. He  had  a  most  peculiar  twitching  about  one  of  his  eyes. 
Of  this  he  was  quite  conscious,  for  I  remember  his  telling  me  an 
amusing  incident  arising  out  of  it.  On  one  occasion  he  was  in  the 
company  of  a  number  of  his  friends.  Among  them  was  a  lady  who  was 
evidently  not  acquainted  with  this  nervous  movement  of  his  eye.  Mis- 
taking it  for  something  of  a  different  character  and  meaning,  she 
became  quite  indignant,  and  left  the  room  in  disgust,  concluding  that 
he  had  been  making  too  free  with  her  by  his  frequent  and  unseemly 
"  winks."  On  the  matter  being  afterwards  explained  to  her,  quite  an 
outburst  of  laughter  was  evoked,  in  which  Laycock  joined  heartily. 

Between  my  first  and  second  visit  to  Laycock  there  was  a  break  of 
about  ten  years,  but  all  the  while  I  continued  to  be  an  admirer  of  his 
writings.  The  second  time  I  saw  him  was  at  his  house  in  Foxhall  Road, 
Blackpool,  where  I  met  for  the  first  time  the  subject  of  his  tender 
and  deeply-touching  poem,  "  Welcome,  Bonny  Brid."  From  this  time 
my  visits  to  his  house  became  very  frequent,  and  much  as  I  admired 
the  author  of  this  beautiful  poem,  "  Bonny  Brid,"  I  gradually  grew 
fonder  of  the  subject  than  of  the  writer  of  the  piece.  Eventually  I 
persuaded  the  "  Brid  "  to  leave  her  cozy  Blackpool  nest,  and  so  my 
friendship  for  the  poet  became  exceeded  by  my  love  for  his  daughter. 
At  our  wedding  party  the  father  read  a  poem  and  hit  off  the  situation 
to  a  nicety.  In  lines  instinct  with  his  quaint  and  delicate  humour 
and  fond  fatherly  love,  he  wrote:  — 

Two  year*  sin'  tha  sought  my  acquaintance, 

An"  admired  oather  me  or  mi  song ; 
At  least  tha  pretended  to  do  so ; 

But  aw  saw  throo  thi  game  ole  along. 
We  had  eawr  nice  walks  in  a  mornin' 

An'  mi  company  then  wur  o  reet ; 
But  there's  one  little  matter  aw  noticed, 

Thi  een  wur  on  th'  brid-cage  at  neet ! 


Neaw,  it's  pleasant  to  ha'  one's  good  wishes. 

An'  these  yo'll  tak'  with  yo'  awm  sure  ; 
An'  what  is  there  moor  to  feel  preawd  on 

Than  a  hearty  "God  bless  yo'!"  fro'  th'  poor. 
A  lovin*  an'  good  mother's  blessin' 

Is  o*  far  greater  value  nor  gowd ; 
Yo'  may  find  human  nature  i'  th'  crescent, 

But  yo'll  find  u  deol  moor  on't  i'  th'  fowd  ! 

A  majority  of  Laycock's  literary  friends,  and  the  reviewers  of  his 
works,  are  of  opinion  that  his  poem,  "  Bonny  Brid,"  is  the  best  he  has 
written.  One  of  the  leading  journals  of  the  day  declares  it  to  be 
"  worthy  of  the  best  effort  of  Burns."  The  story  of  the  writing  of 
this  exquisite  poem,  which  has  never  been  told,  may  be  of  some  httle 
interest  to  the  admirers  of  the  poet.  Let  me  give  it  as  he  himself 
related  it  to  me.  It  was  written  a  little  over  thirty  years  ago,  during 
the  trying  times  of  the  "  Cotton  Panic,"  and  when  bread  was  scarce 
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in  manj  a  lowly  Lancashire  cottage.  It  was  at  the  time  t  h  •  babe  was 
being  born  that  the  father  wrote  the  poem.  Instead  of  following  the 
example  of  Art  emus  Ward,  by  rushing  out  of  his  house  with  a  gun, 
climbing  to  the  top  of  a  building  (from  which  he  had  to  be  brought 
down  by  "  mane  force  ")  to  fire  a  "  Nashunal  Saloot  "  in  welcome  of 
the  little  stranger,  Laycock  sat  down  in  a  corner  of  his  humble  dwell- 
ing and  penned  this  pretty  poem.  He  said  he  never  wrote  a  poem  in 
so  short  a  space  of  time,  and  that  then,  if  ever,  he  was  under  the  spell 
of  inspiration.  The  verses  were  written  for  a  son,  and  when  Laycock 
was  informed  that  the  new-comer  was  a  daughter,  he  made  it  known 
that  he  had  written  a  poetic  welcome  for  a  "  lad."  and  no  one,  he  said, 
would  persuade  him  to  alter  it.  And  so  the  "  Bonnie  Lad  "  that  was 
to  be  turned  out  a  "  Bonny  Lass."  Laycock  took  the  poem  and  read 
it  to  a  Mr.  George  Cheetham,  a  very  dear  literary  friend  of  his.  Hi* 
friend  told  him  it  was  the  best  piece  he  had  ever  written,  and  that  by 
all  means  it  ought  to  be  put  in  a  small  volume  of  his  poems,  which  were 
at  that  time  being  printed  by  the  late  John  Heywood.  Laycock  was 
just  in  time  to  get  the  poem  inserted  in  the  book,  and  on  the  volume 
bein^  issued,  "  Tha'rt  welcome.  Bonny  Brid  "  was  at  once  singled  out 
for  special  notice.  It  speedily  became  a  universal  favourite,  finding  its 
way  to  thousands  of  hearts  and  homes.  So  great  was  the  demand  for 
the  poem  that  the  author  published  it  in  broad-sheet  form,  many 
thousand  copies  of  it  being  circulated  in  this  manner,  along  with  others 
of  his  "  Cotton  Panic  "  lyrics.  The  poem  did  much  to  win  for  him  the 
well-deserved  title  of  "  The  Laureate  of  the  Cotton  Panic." 

It  may  not  be  generally  known  that  Laycock  had  once  to  figure  in 
a  law-suit  in  order  to  defend  the  authorship  of  his  popular  poem, 
"  Bowton's  Yard."  A  literary  pirate  had  published  and  was  selling 
it  in  broad-sheet  form  as  his  own  production.  On  learning  this  Lay- 
cock  entered  an  action  against  the  firm  which  had  printed  his  copyright 
poem,  the  person  pretending  to  be  the  writer  of  the  poem  being  a 
"  man  of  straw."  Mr.  Cobbett,  of  Manchester,  took  up  the  case  for 
Laycock  in  the  County  Court,  and  he  soon  established  the  poet's  claim 
to  the  authorship.  In  awarding  the  plaintiff  £5  for  damages,  the 
Judge  paid  a  flattering  compliment  to  Laycock,  remarking  that  the 
[MX  in  was  an  "  honour  and  credit  to  his  genius." 

The  more  closely  I  became  acquainted  with  Laycock,  the  more  I 
admired  him  as  a  man.  True,  he  had  his  failings;  but,  as  Goldsmith 
in  his  "  Deserted  Village  " — 

RV'II  hi*  foiling*  lennod  to  viitiu>'«  side. 

Like  most  other  poets,  Laycock  was  not  a  man  of  business,  although 
he  sometimes  thought  he  was.  He  could  easily  be  taken  advantage 
of  by  the  money-making  man  of  the  world.  It  would  be  difficult  to 
find  a  greater  hater  of  cant  and  snobbery  than  he  was,  and  at  the  same 
time  one  who  was  more  the  embodiment  of  genuine  kindness,  trust, 
and  forgiveness.  If  it  were  in  keeping  with  the  fitness  of  thing*  to 
make  known  the  many  secret  acts  of  self-sacrifice  and  humble  goodneat 
in  his  later  life,  but  which  are  alone  known  to  the  family,  he  would 
stand  revealed  a  greater  man  than  he  was  a  j- 

Another  beautiful  trait  in  Laycock's  character  was  his  great  fond- 
neat  for  flowers  and  little  children.  During  his  visits  to  my  house  he 
»>ocame  much  a-  boor*!  «  luld  who  was  accuston 

and  see  us.     He  would  often  be  seen  with  "  Little  James  "  in  the 

garden,  or  leading  him  through  th<   village  lanes,  and  talking  to  him 

y  went  along  hand  in  hand  together.     The  child,  who  was  then 

jx.t  four  years  old,  was  equally  fond  of  the  poet,  and  could  give  a  very 

intelligent  rendering  of  his  poem,  "  Bowton's  Yard." 
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There  was,  however,  one  feature  in  the  character  of  Laycock  which 
often  brought  him  trouble  and  pain.  He  was  an  extremely  sensitive 
man.  (Jcnrrously  considerate  for  the  feelings  of  others,  he  could  not 
bear  without  pain  any  tiling  approaching  a  slight  upon  himself.  I  fre- 
(jm>utly  told  him  that  a  person  with  such  a  sensitive  nature  as  he  had 
ought  to  live  in  a  perfect  world,  or  in  some  ideal  state  of  society,  for 
he  was  assuredly  out  of  his  sphere  in  this  busy,  money-making,  work- 
a-day  world.  So  very  impressionable  was  he  that  he  could  scarcely 
forbear  writing  some  sympathetic  lines  of  comfort  and  cheer  to  any  of 
his  friends  who  were  in  sorrow  or  trouble.  He  could  have  been  easily 
induced  to  write  a  special  piece  for  any  laudable  object  or  deserving 
institution.  He  has  penned  scores  of  poems  of  this  nature,  many  of 
which  have  never  been  published.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  he  did  not 
write  more  of  general  and  less  of  passing  interest.  Of  this  weakness 
he  was  conscious  when  in  a  reflective  mood,  as  will  be  clearly  seen  in 
some  of  the  lines  of  his  poem  in  the  book — "  What !  another  cracked 
Poet!" 

Sometimes  Laycock  would  devote  a  day  or  two  to  the  writing  of  a 
poem  to  read  at  some  special  gathering.  Then  he  would  go  ten  or 
twenty  miles  to  read  it,  and  return  home  paid  with  a  vote  of  thanks 
for  his  pains.  His  friend,  Edwin  Waugh,  once  remonstrated  with  him 
for  doing  this,  and,  in  language  a  little  more  forcible  than  polite,  he 

said  to  him — "  Sam,  theaw'rt  a  d foo'  for  doin'  it."  Some  people, 

to  their  discredit  be  it  said,  took  advantage  of  this  amiability,  and 
Laycock's  resolution  to  overcome  the  failing  was 'often  overpowered  by 
his  sympathy.  I  remember  his  telling  me  that  on  one  occasion  he 
wrote  a  piece,  and  went  some  miles  in  a  weak  state  of  health,  and 
through  a  downpour  of  rain  to  read  it.  The  poem  was  heartily 
applauded  by  the  audience,  and  at  the  close  of  the  gathering  votes  of 
thanks  were  given  to  the  chairman,  speakers,  singers,  and  tea-')/:' //•,•/•«. 

The  poor  poet,  who  had  made  such  a  self-sacrifice  to  serve  them, 
was,  however,  forgotten,  and  left  to  pay  his  cab  fares,  which  he  could 
ill  afford  at  that  time.  Ben  Brierley  once  told  me  that  he  had  had 
similar  experiences.  One  can  well  imagine  the  effect  of  such  treat- 
ment upon  a  nature  so  keenly  sensitive  as  was  that  of  Laycock. 

The  temperance  cause  had  in  Laycock  a  strong  advocate  and  sincere 
supporter.  He  wrote  much  on  the  question,  and  yet  some  of  his  best 
friends  were  the  publicans,  and  many  of  them  were  among  the  best 
subscribers  to  the  valuable  testimonial  given  him  some  years  since, 
aud  to  his  latest  book  of  poems.  One  of  his  publican  friends  stopped 
him  in  the  street,  a  few  weeks  before  he  died,  and  told  him  how  much 
he  and  his  wife  enjoyed  reading  his  new  volume — "  Warblin's  fro'  an' 
Owd  Songster."  "  The  fact  is,"  remarked  Boniface,  "  I  cannot  get 
my  wife  to  bed  when  we  have  closed  the  house,  she  is  so  taken  up  with 
reading  your  book." 

During  the  last  few  years  of  his  life,  Laycock  was  a  great  reader 
of  books.  He  would  often  spend  eight  or  ten  hours  in  a  day  reading. 
The  companionship  of  good  books  was  a  source  of  solace  to  him  in  his 
declining  years.  A  Blackpool  old  bookseller  informed,  me  that  he  was 
one  of  his  best  customers.  Sometimes  he  would  come  home  with  as 
many  old  books  as  he  could  well  carry,  and  he  did  not  buy  them  for 
mere  show,  but  for  reading. 

One  of  the  most  painful  chapters  in  the  history  of  Laycock's  life 
was  the  twelve  months  he  spent  in  the  town  of  Oldham.  Frequently 
have  I  heard  him  say  that  he  could  never  look  back  to  that  period  with- 
out a  pan?  of  pain.  This  was  a  time  of  adversity  with  him  and  his 
family,  but  in  those  dark  days  he  had  a  splendid  helpmeet,  his  wife 
being  one  of  the  hardest-working  women  I  ever  knew.  Laycock  had 
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a  book-stall  in  the  Oldham  market,  and  often  did  it  happen  that  he 
would  stand  by  his  stall  the  whole  of  the  day  without  selling  a  single 
book.  He  used  to  tell  me  if  he  had  sold  quack  medicine  and  pills,  or 
"  black  puddings,"  or  books  on  "  How  to  make  a  good  Divi,"  he  might 
have  done  a  brisk  business,  but  such  books  as  he  then  sold  were  at  a 
discount.  A  dear  old  friend  of  his,  who  was  wont  to  call  and  see  him, 
once  inTv/rraed  him  that  many  people  in  Oldham  did  not  know  of  the 
existence  of  such  an  author  as  Laycock.  At  this  remark  the  indignant 
songster  burst  forth  in  the  following  strains,  the  words  of  which  have 
never  been  published  in  any  of  his  collected  works:  — 

What  !  ure  folk  so*  iguoruut  i'  Owdham 

That  they  need  to  be  towd  who  I  am  f 
Well,  aw  wish  aw  could  swear  a  bir,  Bardslcy, 

For  aw'm  fairly  on  pins  to  say  "</om»»." 
It's  a  darkish  loukeawt  for  yuug  authors, 

'At  are  toilm*  an*  pantin'  fur  fame, 
If  thurty  lung  years  o'  hard  Mir  vice 

Fails  to  get  a  poor  fellow  a  name. 

Let's  hope  thin  will  »arve  as  a  warnin' 

To  all  would-to  spinner*  o*  rhyme, 
That,  unlet-8  they  do  minimal  m«H>r  useful, 

They  11  nobbut  be  wastin'  their  time. 
If  they'll  male'  a  few  peawndi  <,'  black  puddiu's, 

An"  nib  'em  eawtside  weel  «T  f.it, 
Theu  st  nd  Tom  my  field  on  a  Monday  — 

They  may  do  imdliu'  weel  euwt  o'  thnt. 

Will  poetry  nil  hungry  bellied? 

Or  con  yof  feed  pigs  wi'  a  joke? 
Of  course  nor,  an'  therefore  they  -re  useless 

To  practical,  sensible  folk. 
A  chap  'at'  s  a  talent  for  rhymin' 

Should  live  in  a  mutable  sphere  ; 
He  met  do  a  good  business  in  "  datum," 

But  we  haven't  mitch  use  for  him  here. 

Don't  misunderstand  me,  friend  Burdnley, 

Fur  theoe  raps  aren't  for  Owdlmm  alone  ; 
They're  intended  for  th'  pauper  i'  th'  workheauae 

As  mitch  as  for  th'  Queen  ou  her  throne. 
Folk  have  rayther  moor  tense  nor  they  had,  mon, 

An*  if  every  vain  c»ck  'at  may  cmw 
Expects  to  be  paid  for  bin  mi'»once, 

Why,  he'll  be  disappointed—  that's  o'  ! 

For  some  years  previous  to  his  death  Laycock  had  a  strong  desire 
to  see  a  complete  edition  of  the  best  ••:  -  work  brought  out. 

The  two  small  volumes  he  published  in  1864  and  1875  contained  but  a 
'1  portion  of  his  writings,  and  these  were  out  of  print,     hi  tin- 


Spring  »\    IH«,:J  i,,.  ,  ,,mm.'ii<  .-d  i-.  prepare  for  the  press  his  complete 
works,  under  the  title  —  "  Warblin'M  fro'  an'  Owd  Songster."     He  lived 
ti.  finish  tins  literary  labour,  and  to  see  his  book  successfully  brought 
out,  and  well  received  !>v  th.   press  and  puMir.     How  appropriat 
might  have  been  sung  of  his  closing  earthly  life  — 

Now  the  labourer's  task  is  o'er. 

During  the  time  the  book  was  in  preparation  for  the  press.  Lay- 

tayed  at  n  Oldham.  was  the  publisher  of 

the  volume,  and  it  wan  conven  to  »•«•  war  the  pub- 

'H  office.     The  work   «-f   j.ul.lmhmi:   wn...  ,,-k   a   labour   ..f 

love,  and  he  performed  it  with  un»>«.nii.l.  d  delight.       I  \  «-ry  proof  he 
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would  carefully  revise  himself.  The  business  part  of  the  work  he 
mostly  delegated  to  me,  and  I  did  it  with  as  much  interest  and  pleasure 
a-  he  himself  would  have  experienced.  In  deciding  what  pieces  to  leave 
out  of  the  book  he  would  frequently  be  guided  by  the  advice  I  gave 
him,- but  there  were  times  when  he  would  not,  for  he  was  one  of  those 
who  believed  an  author  was  the  best  judge  of  his  own  writings.  There 
were  nearly  400  pieces  to  select  from,  out  of  which  only  about  200  were 
required  to  make  a  good-sized  book.  A  number  of  them  were  of  - 


have  well  taken  their  place.  I  well  remember  one  short  poem  he  read 
to  me — "  To  a  Cricket."  When  he  had  read  it,  he  said — "  Do  you  think 
this  is  worth  publishing?"  "  Certainly,"  I  replied,  "  it  is  really  a  pretty 
little  gem,  and  has  in  it  the  elements  and  genuine  ring  of  good  poetry.'' 
The  piece  was  accordingly  published,  and,  when  the  volume  was  issued, 
the  President  of  the  Manchester  Literary  Club,  in  an  article  on  Laycock 
and  his  book,  singled  this  piece  out  for  special  notice.  He  said  : — "  This 
is  true  poetry,  despite  its  humble  dress,  and  it  is  a  pity  that  Laycock  has 
not  given  us  more  in  the  same  manner.  Of  such  a  quaint  fancy  Herrick 
himself  would  not  have  been  ashamed."  I  merely  mention  this  to 
show  that  an  author  himself  is  not  always  the  best  judge  of  what  he 
has  written,  for  Laycock  thought  little  of  the  piece  I  have  named,  and 
would  probably  have  left  it  out  but  for  the  pressure  I  put  upon  him 
to  include  it. 

In  religious  matters  Laycock  was  very  broad  in  his  sympathies,  and 
held  most  advanced  views.  True,  he  had  abandoned  some  of  the 
creeds  of  his  early  life ;  but  he  had  as  firm  a  belief  in  the  reality  of  a 
future  state  as  he  had  of  this.  Frequently  have  I  heard  him  declare 
that  death  had  no  terrors  for  him.  He  looked  upon  death,  he  said, 
simply  like  falling  asleep,  with  this  difference — that  the  soul  of  the 
good  man  would  immediately  awaken  to  a  new  and  nobler  life  in  the 
spirit  land.  In  this  simple  and  beautiful  faith  he  lived  and  died,  and, 
when  I  stood  by  his  bedside,  and  saw  him  breathe  his  last,  I  felt  that 
I  had  lost,  for  a  time,  both  a  father  and  a  friend,  and  that  one  of  the 
gentlest  and  purest  souls  I  had  ever  known  had  peacefully  passed  away. 

Mr.  WILLIAM  DINSMORE  read  the  following  paper  on  "  Sir  Samuel 
Ferguson." 

SIR  SAMUEL  FERGUSON, 
POET  AND  ARCHAEOLOGIST,  Q.C.,  LL.D. 

Let  us  praise  famous  men,  such  as  gave  counsel  by  their  understanding,  and  by  their 
knowledge  were  wise  aud  eloquent  in  their  instructions.  Such  as  found  out  musical 
tunes  and  recited  verses  in  writing.  There  be  of  them,  that  have  left  a  name  behind 
them,  that  their  pruisos  might  bo  reported.— Adapted  from  "The  Wisdom  of  Jesus,  the 
Bon  of  birach." 

Sir  Samuel  Ferguson  was  a  myriad-minded  man  of  encyclopedic 
knowledge,  rich  gifts  of  imagination,  a  subtile  intellect,  and  lofty 
poetic  power.  He  is  one  of  the  great  singers  of  his  race,  one  of  the 
gods  of  song.  His  ringing  verse  glows  and  quivers  with  the  fire  of 
genius.  His  poetry  is  noble,  tender,  and  pure  in  thought  and  utter- 
ance. 

The  gleam,  the  glory,  the  swift  flight 
Of  thoughts  so  sudden  that,  they  seem, 
The  revelations  of  a  dream, 
All  those  are  his. 
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Ferguson  was  the  best  beloved  Hibernian  poet  of  his  time,  and 
among  his  ardent,  self-sacrificing,  and  gallant  comrades  who  wrote 
under  the  influence  and  spell  of  Gaelic  tradition,  which  moulded  the 
verse  of  many  gifted  poets  of  his  day.  he  was  pre-eminent.  By  his 
genius  he  renewed  and  revivified  the  spirit  of  the  ancient  poetry  of  the 
Western  Gael.  Thanks  chiefly  to  his  labours  in.  the  past,  there  are. 
at  this  present  time,  enthusiastic  male  and  female  reapers  successfully 
reaping  in  the  golden  cornfields  of  ancient  Gaelic  literature,  and  the 
heroes  and  heroines  of  the  heroic  age  once  more  live  in  the  imagina- 
tion of  those  who  delight  in  quaint  old  themes,  and  who  feel  the  fresh- 
ness of  the  streams 

That  crossed  by  shades  and  sunny  gleams, 
Water  the  green  laud  of  dreams 
The  holy  laud  of  song. 

Ferguson's  fame  has  gone  abroad  to  all  lands,  especially  among 
those  peoples  who  have  a  blend  of  the  blood  of  the  "  kindly  Gael. ' 
From  my  boyhood  the  mention  of  his  name  has  been  a  sound  of  joy 
t<>  me.  and  when  I  look  upon  a  counterfeit  presentment  of  his  face  and 
notice  the  expression  of  resignation  which  haunts  it,  I  fancy  that 
tin-rein  I  trace  the  symbol  of  the  Ultonian  race,  of  which  he  was  a 
splendid  specimen.  His  muse  is  seldom  dull.  His  descriptions  are 
always  fresh  and  his  imagery  glowing.  He  possessed  the  quality  of 
pathos  and  humour,  both  so  needful  in  the  work  of  a  thoroughly  suc- 
cessful author,  and  without  which  no  man  can  be  properly  considered 
a  complete  man.  Ferguson  had  a  winning  manner  of  conversation  and 
deportment,  blended  with  good-humoured,  harmless  fun  and  gaiety 
that  charmed  all  hearts  within  his  circle.  His  friends  and  associates 
loved  him  with  an  enduring  affection;  and  his  name  conjures  up  feel- 
ings of  sympathy  and  admiration  in  the  hearts  of  those  who  feel  his 
influenced  a  poet,  deep  thinker,  and  noble-minded  man. 

In  his  day  ne  had  a  high  reputation  among  the  learned  societies  of 
I  in  rope  for  extensive  and  profound  scholarship. 

Ih-i  zeal  for  learning  was  unbounded.  Thxoughout  his  long  and 
honourable  life  his  fondest  desire  and  prayer  was  for  more  light  and 
knowledge  of  his  beloved  land's  history.  His  perception  of  Gaelic 
lore  was  keen  and  accurate.  He  was  in  perfect  sympathy  with  the 
£reat  and  original  poetic  genius  of  the  ancient  Gael,  and  in  a  noble 
tongue  he  successfully  interpreted  old  Gaelic  history  and  song.  Fer- 
guson devoted  his  ?cniu-<  to  tin-  reproduction  Of  ancient  Gaelic  song  in 
modern  verse,  as  absolutely  as  a  mother  devotes  her  heart  and  soul  to 
the  welfare  of  her  offspring;  and  In-  mirrored  the  life  of  the  Gael  of 
it  days  with  his  worship  of  God  and  Nature,  his  love  of  home  and 
passionate  love  of  woman  vehemently  CNMCSMMI  in  emotional  out- 
bursts as:  "  It  is  happy  for  thee.  O  blind  man.  who  dost  not  see  much 
of  women  ;  oh.  if  tli  nee  what  we  see  thou  wouldst  be 

sick,  even  as  I  am.  I  always  thought  the  Idmd  pitiutde  until  my 
calamity  waxed  beyond  the  grief  of  all;  then,  though  it  in  a  pity,  my 
pity  I  turned  into  envy.  ...  It  \«  woeful  f.  r  saw  her, 

.•UK!  it  in  woe  for  him  who  see*  .i--h  day       It  is  pitiful  for  him 

on  whom  the  knot  of  her  love  in  tied,  and  it  is  pitiful  for  him  " 
loosened  out  ot  it.  It  is  grievotm  for  him  who  goeH  to  her.  and 
grievous  to  him  who  is  not  with  I.  ^  \ '  in  misery  for  a 

person  to  be  near  her.  and  .  iy  for  him  who  is  not  nearV 

His  fierce  combats  also  arc  nang  of.  a*  well  as  his  fondness  for  his  pet 


*  " The  LOT*  Song*  of  ConnanK1it. "     r r.umUtcrf  by  Dr.  Douglas  Hyde. 
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animals  and  his  sorrow  when  mischance  befell  them,  as  expressed  in  the 
lament  of  the  old  armourer  Cullane  when  his  dog  was  slain.  Address- 
ing the  slayer  of  his  favourite  wolf-dog,  Cullane  said:  — 

Thou  hast  slain  my  servant  and  my  friend, 

The  hound  I  loved,  that,  fierce,  intractable 

To  all  men  else,  was  ever  mild  to  me. 

He  knew  me ;  and  he  knew  my  uttered  words, 

All  my  commandments,  as  a  man  might  know  ; 

More  than  a  man,  he  knew  my  looks  and  tones, 

And  turns  of  gesture,  and  discerned  my  mind, 

Unspoken,  if  iu  grief  or  if  in  joy. 

He  was  my  pride,  my  strength,  my  company — 

For  I  am  childless  ;   and  that  hand  of  thiue, 

Has  left  an  old  man  lonely  in  the  world.* 

Ferguson's  unrivalled  translations  from  the  Gaelic,  his  wide 
art-Ideological  research,  and  his  fresh  historical  writings  were  the 
result  of  his  pure  patriotism,  which  commends  itself  to  the  admira- 
tion of  men  of  good-will  all  the  world  over.  He  was  a  loyal  man,  all 
round;  of  willing  hand  and  generous  heart,  willing  to  aid  those  whom 
poverty  held  in  her  iron  grasp,  and  generous  to  young  and  deserving 
students  of  limited  means.  Professor  Mahaffy  says :  "  Never  did  a 
poor  author  appeal  to  him  in  vain. 

He  took  his  summer  holidays  by  travelling  with  two  or  three  young 
girls  and  his  wife,  to  whom  he  wished  to  show  the  world.  He  had  an 
open  day  in  the  week,  when  any  of  his  young  friends  in  college  might 
tome  in  to  dinner.  He  kept  open  house  with  perfect  simplicity  in  the 
midst  of  a  large  company  of  relations  and  friends,  who  all  loved  him ; 
he  moved  about  among  them,  seasoning  his  words,  especially  to  the 
young,  with  that  delicate  humour  which  adds  point  and  grace  to 
kindly  feelings. 

"  Even  the  parting  letters  which  he  dictated  to  his  oldest  friends 
when  he  felt  his  end  near  show  flashes  of  this  rare  Quality.  You  felt 
that  he  saw  clearly  the  frailties  of  human  nature,  but  that  he  sym- 
pathised with  them  and  forgave  them.  You  felt  that  he  loved  youtli 
and  high  spirits,  and  that  his  deepest  pleasure  was  to  witness  and  to 
promote  happiness.  Nothing  ever  clouded  the  serenity  of  his  home, 
unless  it  were  this,  that  the  orphan  and  the  unfortunate  were  con- 
stantly inmates  of  his  house,  where  they  found  new  parents  and  sure 
protectors." 

Lady  Ferguson,  in  her  preface  to  the  second  edition  of  her  husband's 
great  epic,  "  Congal,"  says,  "he  lived  and  wrote  for  Ireland;  of  him 
it  may  be  truly  said — 

He  toiled  to  make  our  Story  stand 
As  from  Time's  reverent,  runic  hand 

It  came,  undeck'd 
By  fancies  false,  erect,  alone, 
The  monumental  artie  stone 

Of  ages  wiuckM. 

Early  in  life,  even  when  a  boy,  the  haunting  beauty  of  the  legends 
of  Ferguson's  native  land  charmed  him.  The  genius  of  the  past 
embraced  him  and  lovingly  enfolded  him  in  her  arms,  and  taught  his 
heart  to  revel  and  ponder  on  traditions,  old  romances,  wonderfully 
lovely  ancient  songs,  and  chronicles  of  sages  and  saints,  whose  holy 
lives  and  devotion  to  the  service  of  God  and  man  has  won  undying 
renown  for 

Illustrious  Innisfail  ! 

Land  of  the  lingering  god*  !  lovely  land,  »till  sparkling  fresh  and  fair 
With  morning  dews  of  heroifin. 


Sir  Samuel  Ferguson's  "  The  Naming  of  Cuchullin." 
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Sir  Samuel  Ferguson  had  a  sincere  admiration  and  hearty  apprecia- 
tion of  the  scenic  loveliness  and  wild  grandeur  of  his  native  land. 
Her  charms  made  a  deep  impression  on  his  sensitive  heart,  heightened 
the  intensity  of  feeling  in  his  meditative  and  poetic  mind,  and  coloured 
his  utterance  in  prose  or  rhyme.  His  love  of  Nature  was  inexhaustible. 
He  loved  her  to  the  end  of  his  days,  and  as  he  uttered  his  last  words 
on  earth.  "  All  is  well,"  Nature's  lullaby  was  audible  in  the  soothing 
murmur  of  the  waves  which  gently  ebbed  and  flowed  on  the  strand  near 
his  home  by  the  sea. 

In  the  year  1832,  Ferguson  (then  in  his  twenty-second  year)  made 
a  palpable  hit  by  the  publication  of  his  highly-successful  and  unique 
poem,  "  The  Forging  of  the  Anchor,"  which  first  appeared  in  "  Black- 
wood's  Magazine."  This  composition  and  other  original  verse  gave 
him  a  permanent  place  among  British  poets. 

Alfred  M.  Williams,  Providence,  U.S.,  says:— "The  chief  labour 
and  success  of  Sir  Samuel  Ferguson's  literary  life  were  in  the  inter- 
pretation of  Keltic  history  and  poetry,  and  not  only  does  the  spirit 
of  Keltic  Ireland  dwell  completely  and  perfectly  in  his  poetry,  but  I 
know  of  no  other  instance  in  literature  in  which  such  a  work  has  been 
BO  thoroughly  and  successfully  accomplished. 

"  Measured  purely  by  the  literary  standard,  the  merits  of  Ferguson's 
pootry  are  as  strongly  marked  and  distinct  as  they  are  high;  and, 
aside  from  us  nationality,  are  a  remarkable  strength  of  rhythm,  a 
happy  boldness  of  epithet,  and  broad  touches  of  description.  It  is 
thoroughly  manly  in  spirit  and  expression,  and  its  lyrical  faculty  is 
frequently  of  the  sort  that  touches  the  nerves."  "  Congal "  has  the 
Homeric  felicity  of  descriptive  epithet  so  difficult  to  reproduce  in  tin- 
more  direct  phraseology  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  speech,  and  x\ •. « ••<  with 
case  and  naturalness  the  redundant  fluency  of  Keltic  verse  in  thi- 
respect,  while  in  the  easy  mastery  of  the  "  long-resounding  line  "  wit  li 
•  "in  iseness  and  vigour  of  expression  there  is  a  very  marked  success. 

His  "  Lays,"  or  historical  stories  in  the  ballad  form,  have  also  an 
appropriateness  of  measure  to  tin-  spirit  of  the  tale,  a  strength  and 
gravity  in  solemn  recital  like  the  voice  of  one  of  the  ancient  bards 
telling  of  the  woes  and  deaths  of  kings,  and  thrilling  with  tin-  spirit 

'  oic  battle.     His  lyrics,  the  reproduction  and  translations  <>t  tin- 
Keltic  love  songs  and  elegies,  have  all  the  wild  sweetness.  • 
and  passion  of  the  original   which  pervade  the  notes  of  the  infinitely 
touching  and  tender  national  music  of  Ireland 

Mr.  Aubrey  de  V,  n  an  admirable  poet,  says  of  "  Congal  "  : — "  This 
work  belongs  to  the  'great'  style  of  poetry,  that  style  which  i- 
characterised  by  simplicity,  breadth  of  effect,  a  careless  strcn-jth  lull 
of  movement.  .  .  .  Obviously  its  qualities  are  those  charact 
of  the  noble,  not  the  ignoble,  poetry,  viz.:  passion,  imagination, 
vigour,  an  epic  largeness  of  com -ep-  human  sympathies,  \i\id 

:ind   truthful  description.     ...     Its  diction   i^   pur.-,   its   met  - . 
of   variety;    and   with    these    merits,    romiinui    to    all    true    poetry,    it 

-  an  insight,  which  only  a  in  "i-  <  an   ppMMt,  into  the 

t  lines  and  manners  which  are 

so  frequently  its  subject."     Judge  (>' I  lagan— and  a  good 
especially  of  poetry — says  of  "Congal": — "No  poom  so  lion,. 
the  march  of  the  narrative,  in  the  character  of  the  heroes,  or  in  the 
resonant  majesty  of  the  versification  has  appeared  in  ..ur  tune.     .     .     . 
1  Ferguson  has  achieved  a  great  work  tor  his  country.     1:  I 
distinctive    national    Irish    In  i^ltsh    tongue    is   an 

-ement  of  which  the  foundations  have   )><    n   already  laid,   then 
to  Sir  Samuel  Ferguson  m»y  the  greater  praise  belong." 
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Ferguson  was  born  in  Belfast  on  March  10th,  1810;  died  at  Howth, 
August  9th,  1886,  in  his  77th  year.  He  was  educated  at  the 
Academical  Institution,  Belfast,  and  Trinity  College,  Dublin.  He 
took  his  degree  of  B.A.  in  1826,  and  his  degree  of  M.A.  in  1832.  He 
was  called  to  the  Bar  in  1838,  and  made  Q.C.  in  1859;  he  practised  at 
the  Bar  until  1865,  when  he  published  his  Lays  of  the  Western  Gael. 

On  the  appearance  of  these  poems,  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Laws 
was  conferred  on  him  by  the  University  of  Dublin.  In  1867  he  gave 
up  the  legal  profession,  and  entered  on  the  duties  of  Deputy  Keeper  of 
the  Records  in  Ireland ;  his  early  studies,  his  legal  training,  his  know- 
ledge of  the  records,  and  his  qualities  of  organisation  and  arrangement 
were  conspicuously  displayed  in  his  duties  as  Recorder.  On  the  16th 
August,  1848,  he  married  Mary  Catherine  Guiness,  who  proved  a 
worthy  helpmeet  for  him;  she  took  a  profound  interest  in  all  his 
work,  and  accompanied  him  and  assisted  him  in  those  archaeological 
tours,  in  which  he  delighted.  He  was  knighted  in  1878.  As 
President  of  the  Royal  Irish  Academy,  he  contributed  many  im- 
portant and  valuable  papers  to  its  transactions.  He  published 
many  translations  from  the  French,  Danish,  Latin,  and  Gaelic,  and 
occasional  works  of  wit  and  humour,  such  as  that  rollicking  piece  of 
fun,  "  Father  Tom  and  the  Pope."  His  greatest  works  were  com- 
posed in  his  happy  home  at  Howth,  near  the  seashore,  where  he  passed 
away  peacefully.  His  life  was  crowned  by  love,  fame,  friendship,  pros- 
perity, and  honour.  Ferguson's  fame  will  go  down  to  posterity  chiefly 
through  his  verse,  which  has  a  vigour,  originality,  and  charm  beyond 
the  work  of  the  majority  of  modern  authors.  No  true  lover  of  poetry 
can  read  Ferguson's  works  without  a  responsive  sympathy  for  the 
author  and  admiration  of  the  wisdom  and  philosophic  spirit  which  per- 
meates his  verse.  His  highest  flights  of  imagination  and  tenderest 
feeling  are  expressed  in  the  divine  art  of  poetry:  — 

Poesie  is  a  thin?  divine  of  God  ; 
He  made  His  prophets,  poets :  and  the  moro 
We  feel  of  pot-sit-,  we  become  like  God, 
lu  love  and  power  creative. 

Mr.  GEORGE  MILNER  drew  attention  to  a  letter  which  had  been 
handed  to  him,  and  in  which  the  writer  brought  some  strong 
evidence  to  show  that  the  true  birthplace  of  De  Quincey  was  the 
building  now  used  as  the  Shakespeare  Inn,  in  Fountain  Street. 
He  thought  that  the  definite  location  of  the  birthplace  of  the 
greatest  man  of  letters  which  Manchester  had  produced  was  a 
matter  of  public  interest,  and  he  hoped  some  one  would  make  such 
inquiries  as  would  place  the  matter  beyond  dispute,  if  such  a 
thing  could  now  possibly  be  done. 


MONDAY,  FEBRUARY  17,  1896. — The  chair  was  occupied  by  Mr. 
GEORGE  MILNER. 

REVIEW  NIGHT. 

Mr.   JOHN  MORTIMER  read  a  sketch  entitled  "  The  Moorland 
Gate." 

Mr.  B.  A.  REDFERN,  under  the  title  "  Cantilenas  Mostonienses/' 
read  some  verses  and  sonnets  written  by  the  men  of  Moston. 
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They  were,  he  said,  accurate  in  form  if  not  poetic  in  spirit,  and 
possessed  considerable  humour. 

The  Rev.  A.  W.  Fox  read  the  following  verses  :  — 

PIPE    WRITING. 

In  the  book  of  the  prophet  Daniel, 

Mighty  man  of  ancient  time, 
Who  found  the  lions  tame,  which  can  yell — 

(This  is  to  make  good  the  rhyme). 
In  this  book  there  is  a  story 

Of  the  "  Writing  on  the  Wall," 
Telling  how  the  kingly  glory 

Soon  was  doomed  to  headlong  fall. 

In  the  modern  days  of  England, 

In  the  nineteenth  century, 
Fumes  of  vapour  rising  mingle  and 

O'er  the  ceiling  wander  free. 
Curling,  wreathing,  dancing,  spinning, 

Where  opposing  currents  meet ; 
Many  a  picture  they're  beginning, 

Many  a  picture  they  complete. 

\\nrds  of  hope  and  warning  written 

Under  guise  of  fancy's  cloak, 
Pass  unnoticed  by  the  Briton, 

As  he  takes  his  evening  smoke. 
Tales  of  indigestion  telling. 

Those  ambrosial  vapours  rise ; 
Wlu-n  the  vitreous  humour's  welling, 

Dim  the  light  of  keenest  eyes. 

Echoes  from  the  past  come  ringing, 

Borne  along  the  silvery  cloud ; 
Lays  of  love  forgotten  singing, 

Jarring,  out  of  tune,  and  loud. 
Lierht  those  dreams  on  smoke  wreaths  mounting, 

Full  of  surest  confidence ; 
Disagrocatilr  truths  discounting — 

Ah!  how  soon  they  vanished  hence! 

Cold's  my  blood,  my  blue  eyea  rheumy, 

Subject  to  climatic  change; 
Whrn  my  livor'H  wrong,  how  gloomy 

Seems  my  life,  'tis  passing  strange. 
Can  it  be  that  I'm  the  person, 

Who.  defying  frost  and  foe. 
Carried  home  Miss  Joan  McPheraon, 

Who'd  been  bitten  by  a  dog. 

Round  her  shapely  limb  with  kerchief, 

Six  short  inches  o'er  the  h. 
at  doggie,  who  wa« 

Foe— he  had  a  taut. 
Oh!  my  heart  wan  thrill.,!  with  rapture, 

I  ran  fool  it  tl> robbing  yet. 
For  I'd  hoped  her  heart  to  capture 

The  first  moment  we  had 
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Then  I  was  but  one  and  twenty , 

She  had  eighteen  summers  seen, 
So  she  said — a  few  more  meant,  I 

Fancy — Oh !  my  bosom's  teen ! 
Now  she's  married  to  another. 

And  she  weighs  just  eighteen  stone; 
Once  I  bore  your  burden,  brother, 

Now  you'll  have  to  bear  your  own. 

Once  I  said  love's  catechism 

With  her  only  by  to  hear; 
Now  I'm  racked  with  rheumatism, 

More  inclined  to  swear,  I  fear. 
How  she  looked  as  I  was  pleading, 

I  can  still  remember  now, 
Told   her  that   my  heart  was  bleeding, 

And  with  anguish  throbbed  my  brow ! 

Then  she  said  she'd  think  about  it ; 

I  had  better  ask  papa 
For  his  blessing,  as  without  it 

She  daren't  leave  her  dear  main  ma. 
I  remember  how  I  asked  him; 

And  he  listened  in  surprise! 
Various  emotions  tasked  him, 

And  then  he  blessed  my  bonny  eyes ! 

I  remember  how  he  lifted 

In  succession  both  his  feet, 
And  how  swiftly  I  was  shifted 

Suddenly  into  the  street. 
And  they  married  in  the  morning, 

To  a  nabob,  faithless  Joan  ; 
Ere  he  took  her  he'd  no  warning 

That  she'd  grow  to  eighteen  stone. 

Oh!  but  I  was  broken-hearted, 

Almost  broken  -legged  besides, 
And  my  soul — and  trousers — smarted 

'Neath  the  prowess  of  those  strides. 
I  kept  slowly  growing  thinner, 

All  my  waistcoats  seemed  too  big; 
I'd  no  appetite  at  dinner — 

Now — I  do  not  care  a  fig. 

Wisdom  grows  with  width  of  waistcoat 
I'm  a  portly  widower ; 

Maids  would  have  me — in  my  best  coat- 
Fight  with  them  life's  battle  o'er. 

But  I've  done  with  sweet  philandering, 
Done  with  glowing  sentiment, 

Done  with  arm  in  arm  meandering, 
Done  with  sickly  gifts  of  scent. 

Sage  with  onions  is  the  stuffing 
That,  or  duck,  or  goose  requires, 

Sagely  at  my  pipe  slow  puffing, 
I'll  not  wake  love's  smouldering  fires. 
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Passion's  burnt  up  to  a  cinder, 

Why  provoke  its  slumbering  might? 
Tho'  my  heart's  reduced  to  tinder 

I  daren't  set  it  more  alight. 

Hast  thou  never  visions  fleeting, 

Brother,  from  the  sunny  past, 
Partings  where  there's  been  no  meeting, 

Skies  lon^  since  grown  overcast. 
Puff  your  pipe  and  bid  them  vanish, 

Clasp  your  friendly  hand  in  mine; 
Sympathy  all  care  can  banish — 

One  more  cup  "  for  auld  lang  syne!" 

Mr.  T.  C.  ABBOTT  read  a  review  of  Miss  Fuller  Maitland's 
Pa  «res  from  the  Day-book  of  Bethia  Hardacre." 
Mr.  W.  R.  CRBDLAND  read  the  following  paper:  — 

ALFRED  THE  LAUREATE  AND  ALFRED  THE  GREAT. 

Our  new  Laureate  is  showing  to  a  world,  gasping  with  admira- 
tion, how  rapidly  and  magnificently  he  can  do  the  work  of  singing 
to  order  to  which  he  has  recently  been  promoted.  Of  late,  nearly 
every  week  has  seen  some  new  off-shoot  from  his  prolific  and 
promiscuous  pen,  and  one  feels  impelled  to  ask  him  if  this  lavishneas 
is  wise  ?  There  is  a  saying  that  even  wealth,  when  too  easily  obtained, 
is  but  lightly  esteemed.  Perhaps  it  might  be  well  to  suggest  to  the 
Laureate  that  he  should  ponder  this  wise  saw  for  a  while  before  dump- 
ing another  load  of  the  jewels  of  his  mind  before  an  already  bedazzled 
public.  This  latest  deliverance  in  book-form  was  published  about  a 
fortnight  ago,  and  is  entitled  "  England's  Darling.  It  is  a  poetical 
drama,  and  the  personage  who  figures  most  conspicuously  therein  is 
Alfred  the  Great.  As  a  specimen  of  the  poetic  art  it  is  in  no  way 
htartling,  but  it  is  a  respectable  bit  of  work  such  as  no  minor  poet 
need  be  ashamed  of.  But  if  there  is  nothing  in  the  poetry  there  are 
some  sentences  in  the  prose  preface  of  the  Laureate  which  make  one 
rub  one's  eyes  with  blank  astonishment.  This  is  what  he  says:  — 

1  n  the  spacious  gallery  of  commanding  characters  oomBUBOnM  ed  in 
English  poetry  there  is  a  strange  and  unaccountable  blank.     Wh> 
look  for  the  most  illustrious  figure  of  all,  there  is  an  emptv  niche. 
The  greatest  of  Englishmen  has  never  been  celebrated  by  an  "English 
poet.    No  Englishman  has  sung  of  Alfred  the  Great.     Alfred  i 
gotten  by  Chaucer,  all  but  ignored  by  Spenser,  unnamed  by  Shak 
and  but  fortuitously  alluded  to  by  th>  m.nt    .It'  their  suc- 

cessors." 

These  assertions  are  *<  :md  so  sweeping  that  no  possible 

as  to  their  meaning  can  exist.     This  being  so,  only  one  of  two 

conclusions  can  be  arrived  at :  either  that  the  new  Laureate  \ 

in  knowledge  of  the   lit.  his  own   country,  or   that    he   is 

blessed  with  a  colossal  conceit.     Many  writers  have  made  the  great 

King  Alfred  the  subject   .,f  their  vcrsr.'  and  it    Mr.    Austin  is  not  aware 

<>f  this  fact  then  that  in  a  fact  not  greatly  to  his  credit,  although  he 
does  boast  of  being  an  Englishman;   and  if  he  is  aware  of  th. 
then  ho  mnHt  assnm  those  who  have  been  inspired  by  this 

theme  to  the  production  of  verse  were  not  poets  at  all,  and  wore 
unworthy  of  even  a  patronising  n<>,l   from  tlu-  laurelled  Head  of  the 

and  littlest  Laureate.     That  the  poets  who  have  taken 
the  most   inspiring  figures  in  Enplish   history  for  the  hero  of  theii 

29 
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labours  of  love  were  neither  few  nor  contemptible  I  will  now  proceed 
to  show.  Taking  them  in  chronological  order,  we  have  first  of  all 
William  Drury,  who  wrote  and  published  three  plays  in  Latin  verse, 
which,  we  are  told,  were  exhibited  with  great  applause,  first,  privately 
in  the  refectory  of  the  English  College  of  Douay,  and  afterwards 
publicly  in  the  quadrangle.  The  first  of  these  was  "  Alvredus  sive 
Alfredus,  Tragi-Comcedia,"  which  was  printed  at  Douay  in  1620, 
together  with  other  plays  and  poems  of  his.  Subsequent  editions  of 
his  book  were  published  in  1628  and  1658.  The  next  writer  was  a 
more  considerable  personage,  and  one  who  in  his  day  acquired  some 
well-deserved  fame.  This  was  Sir  Eichard  Blackmore,  physician,  and 
voluminous  writer  both  in  prose  and  verse.  In  1723  appeared  his 
"  Alfred :  an  Epic  Poem  in  Twelve  Books,"  and  it  filled  the  entire 
space  of  an  imposing  folio.  Of  one  of  his  poetical  works,  "  Creation : 
A  Philosophical  Poem,  Demonstrating  the  Existence  of  God,"  Dr. 
Johnson  prophesied  that  this  poem  alone,  "  if  he  had  written  nothing 
else,  would  have  transmitted  him  to  posterity  as  one  of  the  first 
favourites  of  the  English  muse."  Yet  this  prime  favourite  of  the 
"  English  "  muse  is  forgotten  by  a  modern  laureate.  Contemporary 
with  Blacfcmore  was  another  poet,  David  Mallet,  who  was  also 
irresistibly  attracted  by  the  story  of  Alfred.  In  conjunction  with 
James  Thomson,  author  of  "  The  Seasons,"  he  produced,  in  1740, 
"  Alfred :  a  Masque,"  written  to  celebrate  the  birthday  of  the  Princess 
Augusta  and  the  anniversary  of  the  accession  of  George  I.  This  he 
revised  after  the  death  of  Thomson,  and  it  was  acted  at  Drury  Lane  in 
1751,  with  Garrick  as  King  Alfred.  Here  we  have  Alfred  in  conjunc- 
tion with  one  of  the  greatest  actors  England  has  ever  produced — and 
yet  this  has  been  forgotten  by  a  modern  laureate.  Mallet,  it  will  be 
remembered,  originally  wrote  his  name  "  Malloch,"  and  it  was  on  this 
change  that  Dr.  Jqhnson  introduced  into  his  dictionary,  under  the  word 
"  alias,"  the  somewhat  spiteful  definition :  "  Alias  means  otherwise,  as 
Mallet,  alias  Malloch,  that  is,  otherwise  '  Malloch/ "  "  Eule 
Britannia,"  which  true  Englishmen  will  probably  never  forget, 
appeared  in  its  first  form  in  "  Alfred,"  and  was  the  work  of  Thomson, 
and  not  Mallet,  as  has  been  so  frequently  stated. 

Whilst  dealing  with  Alfred  in  connection  with  the  stage,  the  fol- 
lowing plays  should  be  mentioned:   "Alfred  the  Great,  Deliverer  of 


1829.  John  Home,  the  dramatist,  the  well-known  author  of  "  Douglas  : 
a  Tragedy,"  from  which  play  every  schoolboy  is  supposed  to  quote  the 
lines  beginning  "  My  name  is  Norval,  on  the  Grampian  Hills,"  also 
produced  a  drama  having  Alfred  as  its  hero.  It  appeared  in  1778,  and 
was  the  last  of  his  actual  dramas,  being  such  a  complete  failure  that 
he  was  no  doubt  thereby  deterred  from  venturing  again  in  this  direc- 
tion. A  little  later,  namely,  in  1788,  Alexander  Bicknall,  an 
industrious  writer,  produced  an  historical  tragedy,  entitled,  "The 
Patriot  King,  or  Alfred  and  Elvida."  This  play  was  founded  on  his 
"  Life  of  Alfred  the  Great,"  published  in  1777. 

Turning  back  again  to  poetry,  Robert  Holmes,  a  once  celebrated 
Biblical  scholar,  published  in  1778  an  imitation  of  Gray,  which  he 
called  "  Alfred :  an  Ode."  Following  him  comes  Joseph  Cottle,  book- 
seller and  author,  whose  business  connection  with  Coleridge,  Southey, 
and  Wordsworth  is  a  part  of  our  literary  I.istory  of  no  mean  im- 
portance. In  1801  he  printed  his  "  Alfred :  an  Epic  Poem,"  which 
deliverance  could  not  be  comprised  in  less  than  twenty-four  "  books." 
It  is  a  somewhat  suggestive  coincidence  that  in  the  same  year  Mr.  H. 
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J.  Pye,  then  Poet  Laureate,  published  in  a  quarto  volume  his  "  Alfred : 
an  Lpic  Poem  in  Six  Books."  In  the  preface  of  this  epic,  Pye  says, 
"  I  had  rather  be  thought  a  good  Englishman  than  the  best  poet  or 
greatest  scholar  that  ever  wrote."  He  evidently  had  his  desire,  for 
although  he  wore  the  very  bays  which  grace  the  brow  of  the  latest 
laureate,  that  English  gentleman  has  entirely  forgotten  the  existence 
of  a  Pye.  The  present  century  has  been  quite  as  prolific  as  the  last 
in  the  production  of  Alfredic  poetry.  The  first  name  worthy  of  mention 
is  that  qf  John  Fitchett,  who  completed  in  1834  his  great  work  "  King 
Alfred:  a  Poem."  This  was  published  in  1842,  in  six  volumes,  and 
has  the  singular  good  fortune  to  be  the  longest  poem  in  the  English 
language.  Fitchett  is  interesting  to  us  in  Lancashire,  because  he  was 
a  Warrington  man.  The  poem  occupied  the  leisure  hours  of  40  years; 
and  besides  being  a  complete  biography  of  the  great  King,  it  forms  an 
epitome  of  the  antiquities,  topography,  and  civil  and  religious  con- 
dition of  the  country  at  this  period.  "  This  prodigious  monument  of 
misapplied  learning  and  mental  energy,"  as  it  has  been  catted,  con- 
tains more  than  131,000  lines,  and  yet  it  is  forgotten  by  a  modern 
laureate. 

Mr.  Richard  Kelsey  was  another  gentleman  who  spent  several  years 
of  leisure  which  fell  to  his  lot  after  many  others  passed,  as  he  says, 
in  "  hopeless  drudgery,"  in  the  compilation  of  a  magnificently  lengthy 
poem,  entitled  by  him,  "Alfred  of  Wessex."  This  poem  is  comprised 
in  twenty-four  "  books,"  and  fills  two  stout  royal  octavo  volumes,  one 
having  491  and  the  other  603  pages.  The  verse  is  blank,  yet  the  work 
was  never  published.  It  was  printed  in  1852  for  the  private  delecta- 
tion of  the  author,  who  was  evidently  a  good  old  soul,  for  his  dedication 
of  the  book  to  the  "  Commission  of  Sewers  of  the  City  of  London  "  is 
really  amusing. 

Francis  Egerton,  Earl  of  Ellesmere,  statesman  and  poet,  and  a 
man  of  high  calibre  and  great  intellectual  endowments,  amongst  the 
mass  of  his  other  contributions  to  our  literature  issued  in  1840  his 
"  Alfred :  a  Drama."  About  the  same  time,  in  1836,  Mr.  G.  L.  Col- 
lingwood  published  "Alfred  the  Great:  a  Poem."  A  little  lat.-r.  in 
1845,  Sir  Coutts  Lindsay,  a  writer  of  great  merit,  produced  his 
"  Alfred:  a  Drama,"  and  in  1859  James  Sheridan  Knowles  published 
his  dramatic  works,  in  which  was  included  his  play,  "  Alfred  the 
Great."  To  this  lengthy  list,  which  is  by  no  means  exhaustive,  may 
be  fittingly  added,  as  a  last  straw,  the  production  of  that  proverbially 
great  poet.  Martin  F.  Tupp«  (\ :  a  Patriotic  Play  in  FivV 

Acts,"  published  in  this  city  of  Manchester  in  1865. 

It  will  be  evident  from  all  this  that  the  life  of  King  Alfred  has 
not  been  neglected  as  a  subject  for  the  lyre,  and,  therefore,  one  of  the 
two  conclusions  hinted  at  must  be  correct.  Which  it  may  be,  I  will 
leave  others  to  decide. 

Mr.  J.  I).  ANDREW  contributed  a  paper  on  "Eulogy." 
Mr    Jom    WALKER  read  the  following  paper  on  a  story  by 
W.  G.  Collingwood:  — 

THORSTEIN  OF  THE  MERE:  A  SAGA  OP  THE  NORTH 
IN  LAKELAND. 

Thin  remarkable  book,  the  first  of  a  probable  series,  is  noticeable 
not  only  for  the  unique  style  in  which  it  is  written,  but  alno  for  the 
astonishing  power  possessed  by  its  author  of  projecting  him'.. 
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the  remote  past.  Upon  its  first  appearance  the  only  condemnation 
ivfd  was  in  the  Mancfn'*/>r  (innnllun.  though  the  Spectator,  in 
not irin?  it.  tried  to  combine  persiflage  with  plagiarism.  The  style 
of  the  book  is  north  country  English  without  the  quasi-phonetic 
spelling;  and  the  initiated  would  read  it  with  a  good  broad  burr  or 
hroirue.  If  Scotch  is  Doric,  surely  our  Furness,  Westmorland,  and 
Cumberland  talk  is  ^Eolic,  and  as  good  material  for  literature  as  the 
dialect  of  Sappho  and  Alcseus.  The  second  book  in  the  probable 
series  at  which  I  have  hinted  will  be  called  The  Bondwoman,  and  this 
work  will  be  much  more  polished  and  more  of  a  story  than  Thorstein 
of  the  Mere.  The  best  and  most  sensible  criticism  that  can  be  passed 
upon  a  work  involving  such  an  immense  amount  of  labour  as  an  Anglo- 
Scandinavian  tale  of  early  times  is  such  as  that  passed  upon  Thorstein 
by  the  Times,  which  said  the  book  was  a  sort  of  Bokker's  Chronicles, 
written  to  illustrate  antiquities,  and  so  it  is.  It  is  by  no  means  written 
for  the  effect  of  a  novel,  and  the  limitations  of  such  a  work  are  well 
known.  Those  scholars  who  are  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  Furness 
district  and  its  history  (Furness  being  the  scene  of  the  story)  gave 
the  book  an  excellent  reception,  but  it  is  hardly  likely  to  appeal  to  the 
outside  public. 

It  is  about  a  thousand  years  since  the  forefathers  of  Furness  folk 
settled  in  their  homes.  All  students  of  history  are  agreed  that  the 
native-born  inhabitants  of  that  district  (the  old  stocks  of  the  country- 
side) represent  a  colony  of  Northmen,  who  came  in  before  the  Conquest, 
and  stayed  in  spite  of  it.  They  came  as  pirates  from  rude  and  barren 
homes  in  Norway,  to  plunder  the  wealthy  towns  of  Ireland,  ultimately 
settling  in  Man,  whence  they  were  turned  out  by  Harold  Harfair, 
and  chased  into  the  firths  and  creeks  of  Morecambe  Bay.  Their  flat- 
bottomed  craft  navigated  our  shallow  creeks  and  rivers  with  compara- 
tive ease;  hence  they  got  the  name  of  Viking — the  men  of  the  wicks, 
or  bays.  They  were  the  bravest  soldiers  of  the  age,  a  wonderfully 
quick  and  adaptable  race,  ready  to  take  up  new  habits  and  new  inven- 
tions, and  learn  languages.  They  were  famous  decorative  artists, 
too ;  but  they  could  not  draw  the  figure.  Before  these  Vikings  came  to 
Furness  it  was  one  of  the  least  populated  and  least  civilised  parts  of 
what  is  now  England.  With  the  surrounding  district  it  was  known  as 
Hongun,  the  origin  of  the  name  being  obscure.  It  was  very  slightly 
colonised  by  Anglican  settlers,  and  tenanted  chiefly,  as  we  know 
Cartmel  was,  by  Welsh,  who  were  part  of  the  scattered  and  dwindling 
Cambrian  race  that  formerly  covered  all  this  west  coast  of  the  island, 
which  had  become  a  neglected  borderland  since  the  Danes  had  taken 
Deira. 

Taking  advantage  of  the  roads  left  by  the  Romans,  which,  after 
the  lapse  of  so  many  years,  were  still  serviceable,  these  invaders  pushed 
forward  into  a  well-wooded  and  inviting  land.  The  Celts  they 
encountered  doubtless  became  the  servants,  and  in  some  cases,  the 
wives  of  the  invaders.  It  was  about  the  year  895,  perhaps  earlier, 
when  they  thus  entered  this  fair  field  for  civilisation  and  the  elbow- 
room  they  liked,  for  they  never  crowded  into  towns  or  villages.  The 
scattered  farms  of  Torver  and  Woodland  really  represent  the  manner 
of  their  settlements.  We  find  them  in  Walney  Channel,  Ormsgill  and 
Rampside  (Ravenshead) ;  up  the  Duddon  Firth,  Roanhead  (Rowan- 
head),  Askam  (Ask-home),  Dunnerholme  (Wild  Duckisland),  and 
Sandside.  Up  the  Leven  they  seem  to  have  avoided  the  neighbourhood 
of  the  Anglians  of  Aldingham  and  Conishead,  and  to  have  gone  on  to 
TTlverston  (which  is  not  "  Ulfs,"  but  "  Ulf ar's  town"),  and  to 
Greenodd  (the  Greenpoint).  Soon  they  took  to  farming.  Pirates 
turned  ploughmen,  and  left  the  west  to  settle  inland  step  by  step;  at 
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Barrey  and  Biggarth,  Sour-by,  Haw-cott,  Bousefield,  Scales,  Simbrick, 
Gascow,  Wallthwaite,  Rolfshead,  Osmotherley,  Rathvale,  Guards, 
Soutergate,  Klliscalee,  Lindal,  Swarthmoor,  and  Trinkelt.  In  the 
land  and  Broughton  flats  we  find  Norse  names  at  Angerton  (Bay 
Town),  Waitham  (ditch  or  dyke),  Grizebeck  (pig-beck),  Booth-thwaite, 
Thornthwaite.  Hais-thwaite,  Rose-thwaite,  souther-stead,  and  Torver 
(turf-beck).  And  the  same  up  the  Crake  valley,  such  as  Subberthwaite, 
Blawnith,  Lowick,  Nibthwaite,  Thurston  Water,  Colton,  Satterthwaite, 
and  Grizedale.  In  the  Leven  valley  there  are  Haverthwaite,  Bigland, 
and  Finswaite,  and  up  Cothwaite,  Hawkshead,  Colwith,  Ski  1  with. 
Brathay,  &c.  Most  of  these  names  are  nonsense  to  the  English  ear, 
but,  interpreted  by  the  old  Norse,  they  become  clear  descriptions  of 
the  places.  Their  individual  forms  correspond  exactly  with  known 
names  in  Iceland  and  elsewhere,  and,  except  in  few  cases,  put  the 
innuiry  outside  the  region  of  guesswork.  They  are  of  all  the  anti- 
quities of  Furness  the  surest  evidence,  and  as  conclusive  as  if  the  North- 
men had  carved  their  names  in  runes  upon  the  rocks. 

It  is  with  the  life  and  work  of  these  Norse  colonists  that  Mr.  Colling- 
wood  treats  in  "  Thorstein  of  the  Mere."  A  poetical  mind  has  steeped 
each  page  in  those  fairy  colours  that  enchant  the  imagination.  The 
book  is  likewise  full  of  beautiful  word  pictures  of  scenery,  portrayed 
by  an  artist's  hand.  Mr.  Collingwood,  too,  is  his  own  illustrator, 
and  besides  several  good  engravings,  each  chapter  is  adorned  with  a 
cunning  initial  letter.  There  are  also  maps,  and  these  form  a  most 
interesting  feature  of  the  work.  The  author  himself  states  that  they 
are  in  the  last  degree  tentative;  this,  of  course,  is  but  natural.  Never- 
theless, they  are  offered  only  as  graphic  suggestions  of  the  state  of  the 
country  in  the  tenth  and  eleventh  centuries,  rather  later  than  the  actual 
period  of  the  story.  One  of  the  maps  is  styled,  "  The  Northmen  in  tin* 
Fells,"  and  the  other,  "  The  Northmen  in  Hongun."  The  former  will 
be  examined  by  Manchester  people  with  more  than  ordinary  curiosity, 
for  in  it  are  given  the  ancient  spellings  of  many  ancient  familiar 
words,  some  of  which  I  make  bold  to  enumerate :  — Wythburn  was 
formerly  Vidhborran,  probably  a  Celtic  loan-word  signifying  ^  id.  - 
ruin.  Armboth,  in  the  old  Norse,  was  Armingja-vadh,  this  designation 
altered  in  mediaeval  times  to  Ermyngthweit,  or  Poor-folk's-wath. 
Thirlmere  was  Brekku-myrr  in  the  Norse,  corrupted  into  Brack 
in  the  middle  ages,  meaning  literally  Motrhill-mcre.  Brotto  (the 
name  of  a  farm  in  Legburthwaite)  was  formerly  Brott-haugr,  meaning 
Road-howe.  Legburthwaite  was  Log-borgar-thweit,  or  Law-burg- 
thwaito  Thrclkeld  was  Thorolfs-kelda,  or  Thorolf's  well.  Wa 
lath  was  Vatns-hladha.  or  Barn-by-the-Wa'  >a  was  Reyd-a. 

or  the  Trout  River:  and  00  on  through  a  wonderful  comparison  of 
ancient  and  modern  nomenclature,  which  in  itself— although,  of  course, 
some  of  the  derivations  may  be  considered  doubtful— is  really  a  work  of 
art,  in  that  it  fires  and  stimulates  the  imagination 

I  will  give  an  extract  which  will  serve  to  show  how  cleverly  Mr. 
Collingwood  interweaves  his  antiquarian  information  with  the  main 
fabric  of  his  story. 

"  One  day  Therein  wpnt  with  the  shepherds  and  their  lads  to  an 
uplying  fold  to  serve  the  sheep,  and  found  the  snow  much  trampled, 
•s  though  wild  beasts  had  IMHMI   th.-rr.  for  all  thoro  wan  a  hitfh  turf 
dyke  around  it.  with  a  sharp  fence  mi  th.-  top.  such  as  no  * 
like  to  climb.     So  the  shepherd  began  counting  out  the  flock,  in 
way   which    Thorstein  learnt    from    him:    '  Un.   dau.   tri.   y-pcdwar. 
y-piimp.  rhwech,  r-saith.  y-wyth.  naw.  deg.'     And.  WP  may  say.  that 
our  old  folks  still  use  this  way  of  reckoning  little  changed,  but   to 
make  the  words  easier  with  rhyme,  ss:  'Tan  ddera. 
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pimp,  haata,  slaata,  sours,  down,  dick/  and  so  forth."     These  are  the 
numerals  used  in  Coniston  by  the  very  aged  even  to  this  day. 

The  place  names  of  the  Lake  district  are  a  wonderful  study  in  them- 
selves. From  these  the  fact  can  be  gathered  that  the  Viking  settlers 
ditched  and  drained  the  land,  cut  peat,  kept  sheep,  goats,  and  swine, 
built  cowbyres  and  rode  horses. 

Their  houses  consisted  of  a  great  hall,  with  little  rooms  like  a  ship's 
cabin  along  it,  and  in  the  smaller  houses  bunks  and  berths  in  the  wall, 
and  at  the  ends  store-rooms  and  porches,  over  which  were  lofts,  reached 
by  an  outside  stair  and  gallery.  Their  favourite  art  was  wood- 
carving,  of  which  they  were  so  lavish  that  everything  they  had  was 
covered  with  patterns.  The  houses  being  of  wood,  upon  a  low  founda- 
tion wall  of  stone,  were  decorated  with  carving,  especially  round  the 
doors  and  in  the  panels  of  the  wainscot  and  on  the  beams.  They  used 
wood  for  most  purposes,  coopers'  work  especially.  Bowkerstead  is  a 
name  that  suggests  the  industry.  The  various  articles  they  made  were 
decorated  with  patterns,  which  have  survived  in  the  style  called  chip- 
carving.  The  Norse  and  the  old  country  chip-carving  was  far  more 
artistic  than  what  is  made  at  present,  for  the  old  carvers  designed  or 
adapted  their  patterns,  and  consequently  could  treat  them  with 
freedom  and  variety,  while  keeping  to  given  styles  and  types  handed 
down  by  tradition.  They  were  also  great  iron-workers.  Their  style 
of  iron  work  was  so  like  that  of  the  old  country  smiths  that  in  a  number 
of  examples  it  is  hard  to  tell  which  is  which,  and  most  of  the  tradi- 
tional models  must  go  back  to  this  early  age;  the  twisted  handles, 
pot  crooks,  candlesticks,  and  all  the  various  articles  made  by  rustic 
smiths  for  rustic  purposes. 

Mr.  Collingwood  has  the  faculty  of  seeing  clearly  into  the  past,  and 
"  Thorstein  of  the  Mere"  is  a  perfect  mine  of  information  to  anyone 
interested  in  the  North  of  England.  Written  in  a  somewhat  archaic 
style,  it  is  remarkable  by  reason  of  the  absence  of  Latinisms.  Anyone 
wishful  of  making  the  acquaintance  of  the  pure  source  of  our  northern 
folk-speech  cannot  do  better  than  make  a  study  of  these  pages,  in  which 
the  beauty  of  Wm.  Morris's  prose  is  united  with  a  special  simplicity  of 
diction,  that  gives  a  delightful  local  flavour  to  a  delightful  book. 

Mr.  H.  D.  BATESON  submitted  a  paper  on  "  John  Addington 
Symonds." 

Mr.  JOHN  KAY  read  a  short  paper  on  "  Winder-mere  in  Winter." 

Several  other  papers  and  poems  were  held  over  for  lack  of 
time. 


MONDAY,  FEBRUARY  24,  1896. — Mr.  GEORGE  MILNER,  the  Presi- 
dent was  in  the  chair. 

A  copy  of  Miss  E.  F.  Maitland's  "  Pages  from  the  Day-book  of 
Bethia  Hardacre  "  was  presented  by  Mr.  T.  C.  Abbott. 

Mr.  WALTER  BUTTERWORTH  drew  attention  to  the  last  number 
of  "  La  Vita  Italiana,"  which  contained  a  paper  on  "  Torquato 
TasRO,"  wherein  reference  was  made  to  the  meeting  of  the  Club 
at  which  a  paper  on  "  Tasso  "  was  read. 
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The  Rev.  A.  W.  Fox  read  the  following  paper:  — 

IN  PRAISE  OF  SINGLE  BLESSEDNESS. 

If  you  love  dearly  freedom's  choicest  boon. 

'Tis  best  to  draw  life's  little  cart  yourself; 
Tou  then  may  come  home  either  late  or  soon, 

Nor  fear  an  errant  piece  of  flying-  delph. 
Tour  quiet  pipe  will  ne'er  be  broken  then 

By  some  irate,  although  the  weaker,  vessel ; 
Nor  if  you  should  return  long  after  ten 

Will  you  to  an  imperious  queen  confess  all. 
It  will  not  do  to  say  you've  been  to  lecture, 

For  that's  the  very  thing  you're  going  to  get; 
Your  partner's  sure  to  form  a  true  conjecture 

Whose  faultless  truth  will  put  you  in  a  pet. 
If  you  would  lead  a  life  quite  free  from  rule, 
You  must  not  go  to  matrimony's  school. 

I  do  not  say  'tis  best  for  you  to  livp 

Unwedded,  though  the  state  has  consolations . 
You  to  yourself  such  glory  then  can  give. 

Go  where  you  will,  nor  suffer  objurgations. 
You  have  no  int'rest  then  in  bills  for  dress, 

No  milliners'  accounts  to  vex  your  soul ; 
No  pauses  forced  in  composition's  stress 

To  say  what  joint  you  like  best  on  the  whole. 
Of  course  you  miss  the  loving  welcome  smile 

When  you  come  back  all  wearied  from  your  toil. 
The  scoldings  that  life's  dullest  days  beguilo. 

And  which  in  no  way  can  your  pleasure  spoil. 
But  if  you  choose  to  live  'neath  loving  rule. 
You  straight  must  go  to  matrimony's  school. 

— "  Arteg  Jin  cm  I  n  u  re  i,"  Book  I.,  i  and  ii. 

The  words 'single  blessedness  have  a  somewhat  cheerless  sense  of 
solitude  in  their  very  sound;  though  the  solitude  in  question  cannot 
br  said  to  be  altogether  cheerless.  Dr.  Johnson  said  in  his  own  regal 
way,  "  If  matrimony  has  some  pains,  celibacy  has  no  pleasures."  But 
in  spite  of  the  axiom  of  the  weighty  doctor,  some  bachelors  have  been 
known  to  lead  a  comparatively  happy  existence;  and,  in  fact,  they  have 
one  advantage  over  their  wedded  brethren  in  that  they  can  always, 
whenever  they  choose,  turn  their  attention  to  "love's  young  dream" 
with  more  or  less  profit  to  th<  and  perhaps  to  some  one  else. 

It  must  never  be  forgotten  that  bachelors  transgress  no  law,  * 
or  unwritten,  when  they  frisk  like  the  young  lamb*  of  which  Mrs. 
Barbauld  speaks  in  bare  bald  prose,  whlM  it  i«  not  impossible  that 
married  men  may  be  too  sheepish  to  indulge  once  more  in  any  such 
pleasant  pastime.     The  single  man  imagine*  himself  to  be  a  sou 
attraction  from  the  cradle  to  the  grave ;  and  as  so  many  pleasures  lie 
led  fancies  of  what  the  world  thinks  of  the  individual,  that 
imaginary  attraction  is  almost  as  good  as  the  reality.     Furthermore,  a 
little  love-bird  whispers  the  delusive  m  li  ear  that  there  are 

Rtill  nome  unattached  vines  who  would  not  refuse  to  cling  to  the 
masculine  oak.     The  attractions  of  the  single  woman,  on  the  contrary, 
vary  inversely  as  the  square  of  her  age.  unless,  indeed,  with  t  ho  enchant- 
ing Hiss  Rachael  War  die.  Mho  bo  po*fte«ncd  of  a  muifoi  -tal«lo  in 
dence,  in  which  case  the  f.«  :*  not  likely  to  be  long  without  her 

Jingle.       This  is  certainly  the  most  perfect  form  of  female  single 
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blessedness,  though  its  delightful  but  not  always  prudent  possessor 
not  unusually  prefers  to  unite  it  with  a  questionable  representative  of 
the  male  form.  Thereupon  a  singular  illustration  is  given  of  that 
curious  mathematical  problem  that  one  and  one  make  one  and  two 
units  of  single  blessedness  make  a  total  of  two  improper  fractions 
struggling  for  supremacy.  At  length  the  line  is  crossed,  and  the 
stronger  takes  the  weaker  vessel  in  tow;  now,  as  a  ship  is  for  the  most 
part  of  the  feminine  gender,  so  in  the  not  uniformly  calm  channel  of 
the  sea  of  life,  which  is  called  wedlock,  the  female  is  sometimes  found 
to  take  the  male  in  tow,  and  like  a  small  tug  with  much  whistling  and 
no  end  of  bustle  to  draw  the  big  vessel  into  port. 

Single  blessedness  is  a  shelter  from  many  of  the  ills  of  life;  it  is  a 
calm  sea  where  fewest  gusts  blow  in  their  own  unforeseen  manner.  It 
may  be  lonely,  but  at  all  events  it  is  peaceful;  and  if  the  delights  of 
the  double  state  be  more  intense,  the  quiet  pleasures  of  the  solitary 
bachelor  are  sweet  as  a  tranquil  summer  day.  Still  most  people  prefer 
to  sit  in  couples  under  the  sheltering  shade  of  the  matrimonial 
umbrella,  while  the  one  or  the  other  enjoys  the  cover,  and  both  at 
once  sometimes  are  chilled  by  the  droppings.  There  is  no  accounting 
for  tastes;  the  bachelor  views  all  women  alike  as  earthly  angels,  the 
married  man,  on  the  contrary,  is  forced  to  be  less  catholic  in  his 
appreciation,  and  to  confine  his  wandering  admiration  to  one  alone. 
No  doubt  single  blessedness  is  inimical  to  population;  still,  it  is  not 
without  some  small  advantages.  In  the  first  place,  its  happy  owner 
can  sit  up  late  and  grow  mellow  without  any  rude  awakening  on  his 
long-protracted  return  by  the  impressive  melody  of  a  too  wakeful  voice. 
He  can  idealise  himself  without  receiving  the  cruel  rebuff  of  over-frank 
criticism;  he  can  even  fancy  himself  young,  nor  be  disturbed  by  the 
candid  and  doubtless  well-meant  remark,  "  My  dear,  how  bald  you 
are  getting !  "  Nor  is  the  lengthening  tale  of  his  years  forced  upon  his 
attention  by  grown-up  copies  of  himself,  which  serve  as  animated 
ready-reckoners  of  his  age.  Again,  he  may  smoke  in  every  room  in  his 
house  nor  yet  be  called  with  erroneous  emphasis  "  a  beast " — a  beast 
does  not  smoke  in  that  sense  of  the  word,  though  often  it-must  devoutly 
wish  that  it  could.  He  knows  that  his  own  silk  hat  covers  most  of  his 
cares ;  and  so  he  is  able  to  take  a  kindly,  and  sometimes  a  too  curious, 
interest  in  the  love  affairs  of  his  friends.  If  he  is  possessed  of  some 
pluck  he  may  offer  during  the  enforced  absence  of  Corydon  to  console 
Phyllis — an  offer  which,  it  must  be  confessed,  but  seldom  meets  with 
the  response  that  its  benevolence  deserves.  For  picture  the  loneliness 
of  the  maiden  when  her  swain  is  away  from  her  side,  and  the  need  for 
those  little  ceremonies  of  love  to  which  a  glad  experience  has  made 
her  accustomed. 

So,  also,  he  can  keep  his  own  secrets — a  rare  possibility  to  one  who 
suns  himself  in  the  delights  of  wedlock.  There  are  said  to  be  some 
husbands  who  are  base  enough  to  give  their  wives  a  large  amount  of 
unauthentic  information — a  blameworthy  practice  which  appears  to  be 
confined  to  this  class  of  the  community.  J.  P.  Smith,  for  example,  of 
Tennessee,  who  had  just  returned  from  his  honeymoon,  met  N.  T. 
Jones,  an  old  actor  on  the  stage  of  the  matrimonial  theatre,  and  said 
in  a  tone  of  gushing  confidence,  "  I  tell  my  wife  everything  that 
happens."  Whereupon  the  more  seasoned  vessel  replied,  with  more  of 
the  serpent  than  ought  to  be  present  in  the  Eden  of  wedlock,  "Do 
you  ?  I  tell  my  wife  lots  of  things  which  never  happen."  Why  undei 
such  circumstances  he  married  Mrs.  Jones  it  is  not  easy  to  say,  for 
surely  she  was  the  best  repository  for  his  secret  joys  and  sorrows ;  yet 
even  that  model  husband,  Thomas  Fuller,  who  was  twice  married,  and 
whose  experience  therefore  cannot  be  said  to  be  limited,  has  the  hardi- 
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hood  to  say,  "  lie  knows  little  who  tells  his  wife  all  that  he  knows." 
However,  this  is  a  question  which  must  be  left  to  the  solution  of 
wedded  men  who  would  not  be  likely  to  take  advice,  however  good, 
from  their  less  fortunate  Brethren.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  single 
.  M  a  inany-eoloured  atmosphere  of  the  secrets  of 
those  less  discreet  persons  who  cannot  keep  their  confidences  to  theni- 
Indeed.  the  jumble  of  mystery  in  the  mind  of  the  luckiest* 
bachelor  is  often  so  confusing  that  he  is  in  danger  of  making  confusion 
worse  confounded  by  giving  advice  suited  to  one  case  to  the  victim  of 
another. 

But  to  turn  awhile  from  the  sterner  Samsons  to  the  gentler 
Delilahs,  who  are  said  to  sometimes  follow  the  fashion  of  their  proto- 
type of  old  and  "  comb  the  hair  "  of  certain  nameless  and  insignificant 
persons,  a  few  of  these  are  happy  in  the  serene  state  of  single  blessed- 
ness, though  to  the  softer  sex  it  is  generally  a  life  of  inferior  influence. 
The  so-called  "  new  woman  "  is  supremely  happy  when  unwedded  in  her 
not  over  savoury  way.  If  she  be  single,  and  but  few  adventurous  he's 
would  be  willing  to  deprive  her  of  this  felicity  at  least,  she  is  able 
fondly  to  fancy  that  the  sexes  have  the  same  purpose  in  life,  a  foolish 
dream  which  would  soon  vanish  beneath  the  wholesome  discipline  of 
darning  the  family  stockings.  As  it  is,  she  can  write  books  which  no 
sane  man  whom  she  had  once  promised  to  obey  would  permit  her  to 
write.  He  might  not,  indeed,  be  able  to  constrain  her  from  speaking 
in  public  and  in  private,  not  even  a  hierarchy  of  angels  could  prevent 
her  from  doing  that,  and  but  few  husbands  are  angels,  though  all 
wives  possess  that  celestial  characteristic ;  but  he  could  prevent  her 
from  publishing  books  which  do  not  give  the  highest  impression  of  the 
delicacy  of  her  mind.  As  it  is,  she  is  able  to  go  about  like  a  her- 
maphrodite bantam,  without  dragging  in  her  train  a  reluctant  and 
SOUK  what  recalcitrant  Philistine.  The  new  woman — or  the  unsexed 
female — can  only  be  happy  in  single  blessedness,  for  such  a 
honoured  and  common-place  creature  as  a  husband  might  be  fairly 
expected  to  object  to  her  loose  views  on  the  trivial  subject  of  matri- 
mony. He  might  even  go  so  far  as  to  think  that  her  first  duty  lay  at 
home,  and  did  not  consist  in  enlightening  the  world  with  ideas  which 
would,  indeed,  set  the  Thames  on  fire  were  it  made  of  solid  ice.  As  it 
is  she  can  do  as  she  pleases,  and  she  does  it  well,  to  the  horror  of  her 
more  rational  sisters;  while  that  rascal,  man,  looks  on  with  amused 
contempt  at  her  doings,  for  in  his  heart  of  hearts  the  rogue  knows  well 
enough  that  he  has  only  to  exercise  his  will  and  all  the  Muster  will 
subside,  and  the  age  of  reason  set  in  once  more.  The  new  woman 
"runs  best  in  single  harness."  as  Artenms  \\anl  w..ul,|  express  him. 
ve  to  view  her  vagaries;  and  the  sooner  nun  realise 
this  fact  the  better  for  their  future  happii 


Hut   the  spinster  lady  who  has  remained  so  by  what  Paley  « 
call  "  an  undesigned  coincidence  "  is  on  a  far  diffei  r,  inn  I  ,,f  a 

order  of  being,     s-  philanthropist  bey«>n>l  all 

and  if  she  has  her  little  oddities  fr«>ni  u  who 

ven  to  slander  hrr  are  by  no  means  free,  like  the  Christmas  rose 

•  ••  blossom*  in  tin   winter  of  her  age.     > 

Id  of  cats  and  parrots  and  what  not.  and  some  of  them  may  be 
hut  cats  and  parrots  do  not  sum  up  the  whole  of  her  life.     She 
satisfies  her  love  of  humanity  by  numberless  acts  of  kindness  to  thoso 
who  need  them  most,  and  she  deserves  a  meed  of  praise  which  may 
jiitlv  be  meted  .  |,.r«.     But  even  she  has  he 

solations.  for  *he  can  listen  t.,  the  r..niplaintn  of  her  happier  sisters 
with  an  air  rity:  she  has  her  books,  her  chat 

on.!  if  the  worst  con  worst  *he  has  at  least  an  over-fed  dog 
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upon  which  to  lavish  her  affections.  Some  of  the  noblest  women  of 
this  country,  by  their  own  choice  or  not,  are  left  on  the  shelf;  and  it 
is  time  that  some  one  protested  against  the  calumnies  so  recklessly 
uttered  about  a  kindly  class  of  the  population. 

But  to  return  to  the  sex  of  which  the  present  writer  has  most  and 
deepest  experience.  The  man  who  spends  his  days  in  single  blessed- 
ness has  many  consolations  of  which  his  married  fellows  cannot  deprive 
him.  He  can  and  does  devote  his  undivided  leisure  to  his  favourite 
hobbies,  and  no  hobby  is  capable  of  supporting  two  unsympathetic 
persons  at  one  and  the  same  time.  Though  it  may  be  wooden  it  is  apt 
to  kick,  and  then  woe  to  him  or  to  her  who  is  on  the  crupper!  It 
stands  to  sense  that  two  people  are  harder  to  please  than  one,  and  if 
one  be  more  persistent  than  the  other  that  other  is  in  an  evil  plight. 
Single  blessedness  has  one  will,  and  pursues  one  object  at  the  same 
time ;  it  has  more  leisure  than  any  known  state  of  existence,  and  there- 
fore more  opportunity  for  work.  If  a  man  be  so  resourceless  that  he 
does  not  know  how  to  employ  his  leisure  let  him  get  married  at  once, 
for  that  is  the  only  means  which  he  can  use  to  become  a  reasoning 
being.  If  he,  like  the  elder  Father  William,  loves  to  adopt  the  foolish 
habit  of  arguing  with  his  wife,  he  may  become  a  reasoning  being  in 
more  senses  than  one,  and  at  all  events  he  will  have  enough  to  fill  up 
every  cranny  of  his  spare  time.  But  he  who  is  full  of  resources  in  him- 
self can  make  single  blessedness  blessed  in  fact  as  well  as  in  name. 
If  he  wants  an  occupation  which  will  have  a  civilising  effect  he  can 
always  turn  his  attention  with  profit  to  the  opposite  sex,  who  will  not 
usually  refuse  him  a  hearing.  But  he  has  his  books,  which  never  read 
him  "  curtain  lectures,"  those  wholesome  exercises  of  conjugal  patience; 
he  has  his  pipe,  which  never  plagues  him  save  at  such  moments  as  it 
becomes  unduly  full  of  "My  Lady  Nicotine";  he  has  his  walks  with 
his  friends  who  suffer  from  the  same  disease;  and  even  his  solitude 
can  be  peopled  with  the  ghosts  of  the  mighty  dead,  who  have  this 
slight  advantage  over  the  more  substantial  delights  of  his  wife  that 
they  will  keep  him  silent  company  so  long  as  he  will  without  bidding 
him  go  to  bed  in  tones  which  he  would  do  wisely  not  to  disobey.  Let 
Doctor  Johnson,  who  in  other  matters  was  not  always  a  sound  critic, 
say  what  he  will,  celibacy  has  some  pleasures  with  which  to  enliven 
its  solitude  which  it  is  difficult  to  obtain  in  any  other  state  of  life. 
There  is  a  cheerful  unanimity  within  its  small  household;  there  is  a 
quiet  self-respect  which  is  not  rudely  shattered  by  pointed  remarks; 
there  is  a  wide  opportunity  for  uninterrupted  study ;  and  there  is  no 
fear  that  bachelor  friends  shall  have  meted  out  to  them  the  sad  fate 
of  the  "  Lincoln  Greens  "  of  the  Baron  von  Grogswig.  Lastly,  there  is 
an  absence  of  that  ambition  which  is  so  truly  feminine  of  a  desire  to 
shine  in  all  the  walks  of  life.  Pacing  the  cool  "  sequestered  vale  of 
life,"  which  it  must  be  confessed  is  uncommonly  cool,  the  bachelor 
keeps  the  "  even  tenor  of  his  way,"  unvexed  by  the  turmoils  of  an 
exaggerated  wish  to  do  something  beyond  his  powers.  He  may  with 
Herrick  write  poetry,  or  perish  in  the  vain  attempt;  he  may  with 
Macaulay  compose  eloquent  fiction,  and  entitle  his  production  "  The 
History  of  England."  And  he  may  end  up  his  career — for  when  a  man 
is  married  he  is  done  for,  if  the  proverbial  wisdom  of  our  ancestors  may 
be  trusted — by  writing  on  the  tombstone  of  his  single  blessedness  the 
confession  of  his  weakness  in  the  time-honoured  words,  "  Benedick,  the 
married  man." 

HENRY    SEPTIMUS    SUTTON. 

Mr.  GEORGE  MILNER  read  a  paper  entitled  "  H.  S.  Sutton  : 
an  Afterword."  He  said  attention  had  recently  been  drawn 
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anew  to  the  poetical  work  of  Mr.  Henry  S.  Sutton  by  a  quotation 
made  at  a  meeting  in  Manchester  by  the  Dean  of  Ely  from 
Button's  poem  <;  How  beautiful  it  is  to  be  alive,"  which  occurs 
in  his  "  Rose's  Diary."  A  letter  afterwards  appeared  in  one  of 
the  local  newspapers  signed  "  J.  B.  G.,"  the  initials  of  Mr.  J.  B. 
Greenwood,  which  drew  attention,  somewhat  forcibly  perhaps, 
to  the  ignorance  and  neglect  shown  by  the  people  of  Manchester 
with  regard  to  the  work  of  this  true  poet.  He  could  say,  how- 
ever, that  in  that  Club  they  felt  that  Mr.  Sutton  had  not  been 
neglected  or  overlooked.  In  the  volume  of  their  "  Papers  "  for 
there  was  an  article  written  by  himself  on  Mr.  H.  S. 
Sutton,  in  which  he  tried  to  do  justice  to  his  poetry.  The  poem 
entitled  "  Kose's  Diary"  had  attracted  most  attention,  and 
deservedly  so,  for  it  was  a  beautiful  study  of  a  beautiful  and 
saintly  life,  dramatically  expressed  and  in  language  quite  worthy 
of  any  of  the  finest  of  our  religious  mystics.  The  poem  first 
appeared  in  1854,  and  was  republished  in  1886.  When  it 
appeared  in  a  new  edition  it  was  found  that  a  considerable 
number  of  alterations  had  been  made  in  tin-  text,  and  some  of 
those  who  were  acquainted  with  the  poem  in  its  original  form 
strongly  resented  the  changes.  The  ehaniretf  were  largely  owing 
to  alterations  which  had  taken  place  in  Mr.  Sutton's  religious 
opinions.  He  thought  that  in  every  case  the  changes  made  for 
higher  poetry  as  well  as  for  clearer  sense.  It  could  not  be 
expected  that  Mr.  Sutton  would  become  what  was  called  a 
popular  poet.  He  himself  had  always  deprecated  popularity, 
and  shrank  from  it  with  a  delicate  modesty.  But  by  all  lovers 
of  high  and  serious  verse  his  work  would  be  treasured  and 
beloved.  It  was  no  little  honour  to  Manchester  that  we  should 
have  among  us — and  not  entirely  over-looked — for  forty-six  \ 
so  fine  a  spirit,  and  one  so  richly  endowed  with  insight  and  the 
power  of  poetic  expression. 

8AKOOXTALA,    OR   THE    LOST    RING. 

Mr.  W.  NOEL  JOHNSON  followed  with  a  paper  on  "  Sakoontala," 
an  Indian  play.  He  said  tli.u  towards  the  end  of  the  last  cen- 
tury, Sir  William  Jones,  the  great  Oriental  Scholar,  discovered 

the  ex  -  rit  dramatic  literature  i.f  «jivat   antiquity, 

which  astonished  th«-  learned  in  Kurnpe.     The  play  of  "  Sakoon- 
tala,  or  the  Lost    Mini:"  is  the  most  beautiful  and  most    ad 
and    dates    baek     to    a'hout     the    first     eentury    of    01: 

Indian    drama   is   entiivly    of    native    growth,    not    havin-j 

influenced  so  far  as  is  known  by  that   of  China  on  the 

or  of  Greece   •  r.       Its  l>  ok  to   the 

earliest  times,  traces  b«  d  in  some  ,,f  the  hynm<  <»f  the 

Vedas,  1500  or  1000  B.<  .  j.lay  \\ 

artisti'  .    composed   of 
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word  pictures  of  Nature  and  her  various  appearances,  and  its 
iinal  impression  on  the  mind  of  the  audience  was  never  one  of 
pain,  but  of  harmony,  peace,  and  pleasure.  Indian  plays  cannot 
be  classified  into  comedies  and  tragedies.  They  never  have  a 
calamitous  end,  no  one  was  ever  killed  on  their  stage ;  and 
by  common  consent  they  have  been  called  romantic  dramas. 
They  represent  the  conflict  between  happiness  and  misery,  good 
and  evil,  right  and  wrong,  justice  and  injustice;  but  the  last 
act  restores  all  to  harmony  and  shows  the  ultimate  triumph  of 
good.  They  were  usually  performed  during  some  public  festival, 
and,  like  the  Greek  plays,  seldom  more  than  once,  and  always 
before  an  assemblage  of  select  and  learned  people.  The  Hindoos 
had  no  theatres,  and  probably  no  scenery  or  stage  appliances. 
They  would  be  mounted  very  much  as  Mr.  Louis  Calvert  pro- 
duced the  plays  for  the  Independent  Theatre  at  the  Manchester 
Concert  Hall. 


MONDAY,  MARCH  2,  1896. — The  chair  was  taken  by  Mr.  GEORGE 

MlLNER. 

Mr.  EDMUND  MERCER  read  the  following  paper:  — 

LITERATURE  AND  THE  LAW. 

A  close  affinity  has  always  existed  between  these  two  professions. 
From  the  time  when  the  lawyer  and  author  were  the  same  individual, 
to  that  when  learning  was  monopolised  by  him  conjointly  with  his  more 
reverend  brother  in  black,  and  thence  to  the  present,  literature  has 
recruited  many  of  her  most  famous  adherents  from  the  law.  It  is  not 
exaggeration  to  say  that  no  profession  can  compare  with  that  of  the 
robe  in  the  number  and  importance  of  the  literary  men  who,  at  some 
time  in  their  career,  have  deigned  to  study  its  vagaries  with  a  view  to 
fees.  Even  Theology  cannot  hold  a  taper  to  the  Law  at  the  shrine  of 
Literature;  though,  next  to  her  predilection  for  the  Criminal  Court, 
Literature  leans  to  virtue's  side.  Perhaps  an  extrinsic  solution  of 
this  discrepancy  in  literary  talent  between  law  and  theology  lies  in  the 
old  English  idea  of  sending  the  brainiest  son  of  the  family  tp  the  Bar 
at  some  Inn,  and  devoting  a  son  whose  mental  power  is  nearer  the 
negative  pole  to  the  pulpit.  Here,  most  often,  it  does  not  improve, 
since,  in  his  Sabbatical  discourses,  his  reverence  is  always  autocratic 
and  safe,  as  there  is  never  any  appearance  on  the  other  side.  Whereas 
the  brains  of  his  bewigged  brother — supposing  him  to  have  discovered 
a  brief  or  two — are  often,  owing  to  opposition,  positively  scintillating 
with  acumen,  expending  themselves  on  "  leaders,"  when  "  opinions " 
are  at  a  discount.  The  law  may  be  dry  and  dusty,  but  the  dryness  is 
in  its  humour,  and  the  dust  is  gold-dust  when  it  isn't  cobwebs.  But  the 
law  must  not  be  too  proud  of  this,  for  there  is  humiliation  in  the  ques- 
tion, "  Where  would  the  law  have  been  but  for  literature  ?"  and  vice 
versd.  Then  there  are  further  intrinsic  reasons  for  the  strong  affinity 
between  these  professions.  Does  not  "  poetry  "  savour  of  "  pleadings?" 
"  Reviews  "  may  well  bear  fit  company  with  "  opinions,"  and  "  leaders  " 
in  a  newspaper  are  often  written  by  "leaders  "  at  the  Bar.  Some  bold 
body,  with  malice  aforethought  and  a  crude  sense  of  litigation,  may 
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suggest  that  "  stories  "  are  very  apropos  from  lawyers'  pens  as  well  as 
their  lips,  and  further  that  certain  "  hill-top  "  novels  emanate  from 
the  Divorce  Court.  It  is  possible.  Again,  it  is  quite  in  keeping  that 
a  man  who  draws  a  will  may  draw  a  character,  and  an  Old  Bailey  judge 
complete  a  "tragedy  "  or  two. 

\\cre  I  not  confining  myself  to  British  literature,  I  might  have 
suggested  Moses  as  a  splendid  example  of  the  lawyer-cum-parson-cum- 
author;  but  until  I  meet  some  bible-loving  Briton  who  can  prove  him 
to  be  a  fellow-countryman,  I  shall  consider  him  a  foreigner.  A  Welsh 
history  of  my  acquaintance  asserts,  indeed,  that  Noah  was  a  Cymrag, 
whose  real  name  was  Neffyd  nav  Neivion,  and  the  ark  was  built  of  stout 
British  oak  from,  the  forests  of  Snowdon.  The  same  work  also  claims 
Homer  as  the  first  Welsh  bard.  Therefore,  since  the  bards  were  the 
law-readers  as  well  as  the  poets  of  Druidical  days,  it  is  within 
probability  that  Homer  was  a  famous  lawyer-author,  and  a  Welsh  one, 
too.  As,  however,  he  seems  to  have  been  born  in  several  places  outside 
Britain,  we  leave  him  there. 

"  England's  Darling,"  Alfred,  is  the  earliest  authentic  lawyer  who 
gave  us  something  in  literature.  That  he  was  clever  in  both  voca- 
tions the  skill  of  his  government  and  his  translation  of  "  Boethius  " 
are  evidence.  "  The  father  of  English  poetry,"  Geoffrey  Chaucer,  read 
law  at  the  Inner  Temple  years  before  he  wrote  the  "  Man  of  Lawes' 
Tale,"  and  in  the  registers  of  that  ancient  institute  is  recorded,  in  a 
neat  engrossing  hand  of  the  period,  a  merry  jest  of  the  said  Geoffrey, 
how  that  "  he  was  fined  two  shillings  for  beatinge  a  Franciscane  Friar 
in  Fleete  Streete."  John  Gower,  the  author  of  "  Confessio  A  mantis," 
and  contemporary  with  Chaucer,  was  for  some  time  a  judge  in  the  Com- 
mon Pleas.  I  need  only  mention  the  names  of  Sir  Thomai 
whose  "  Utopia"  appeared  whilst  he  was  ambassador  to  Flanders,  in 
1516,  and  Francis  Bacon,  who  first  conceived  his  "  Novum  Organum  " 
while  studying  at  Gray's  Inn.  The  first  English  tragedy,  "  Gorboduc," 
was  also  the  work  of  a  legal  student,  Thomas  Sackville,  Lord  Buck- 
hurst,  who  wrote  this  (in  conjunction  with  Thomas  Norton)  while 
reading  in  the  Inner  Temple.  It  was  acted  by  his  fellow-Mn.i. nt- 
before  Queen  Elizabeth  at  Whitehall,  at  Christmas,  1561.  It  may  be 
noted  that  Lord  Buckhurst  was  afterwards  the  Lord  Steward  of  the 

who  tried  the  Earl  of  Essex.     His  "  Mirrour  of  Magistral, 
spite  of  its  technical  title,  is  literature  and  not  law.     Shakespeare  was 
not  a  lawyer,  though  it  is  said  that  he  gained  his  knowledge  of  law  and 
its  phraseology  (so  evident  in  his  works)  from  his  having  Hrivon  tin* 
r 1 11  ill  over  many  miles  of  parchment  in  a  lawyer's  office.     On  the  other 
hand,  under  the  items  of  "  advice,"  they  may  have  cost  him  many  an 
angel.     He  would  have  made  a  good  lawyer.     I  may  be  told  he  would 
have  made  a  good  yarn  agent.    I  quite  believe  it.     Both  Fra 
moot  and  John  Ford  followed  the  law  with  the  intention  of  earn:  • 

ir  humble  chicken  and  champagne;    '•  .little  ex- 

••  ••.   without  these   frivol  found    that    tin-    drama   r.mld 

')  thorn  with  at  least  beef  and  boor.     William   v 
abandoned  the  law  to  become  a  literary  rake.      John  s<>l.l,  n  was  a 

fi  lawyer,  and  his  "  Table  Talk."  by  which  he  is  bwt  n m.-n 
is  freely  interspersed  with  legal  facetin  and  opinions  that  won-  M  <.l.ai>ly 

r  escapement*  rather  than  w.  ,>d  bn«in. •**..< 

worthy  of  fees.     Edward  t   Clarendon,  an.i    I 

under  Charles  II.,  was  primarily  a  lawyer,  and  secondarily  a 

r  letters,  if  we  may  call  his  "Essays  on  Passi« 
for  his  histories  are  not  Henry  Vaughan.  the  Silnrist  and 

tho  latter  designation  being  VCTT  appropriate  to  his  M 
was  lawyer,  phynician.  and  narred  poet  ,  .  and  law.  inr.li.-ino 
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and  hymns  in  union  are  enough  to  make  any  man  feel  mystical.  The 
only  relation  that  "  Hudibras  "  Butler,  wittiest  among  the  wits  of  the 
Court  of  the  Merry  Monarch,  ever  had  with  the  law,  was  when  he 
acted  as  clerk  to  that  inhuman  monstrosity  who  subsequently  became 
the  infamous  Judge  Jeffreys.  It  was  a  lucky  day  for  Butler  and 
literature  when  he  abandoned  clerking;  and  though  he  scarcely  ever 
afterwards  had  a  decent  dinner,  he  was  rewarded  after  his  death  with 
a  big  bust.  The  result  of  Nicholas  Howe's  education  for  his  father's 
profession — the  law — was  that  he  became  a  dramatist,  translator,  and 
Lord  Chief  Justice  of  Poetry,  wearing,  instead  of  a  coif,  the  laureate's 
crown.  Henry  Hume,  afterwards  Lord  Kames,  seems  to  have  had  a 
very  busy  career  as  an  advocate,  since  his  contributions  to  literature, 
"  The  Art  of  Thinking/'  "  Essays  on  Criticism/'  and  others,  were  all 
written  after  his  elevation  to  the  comparative  ease  and  dignity  of  the 
Scottish  Bench.  "  The  father  of  the  English  novel,"  as  Sir  Walter 
Scott  termed  Henry  Fielding,  was  literally  suckled  on  law,  his  mother 
being  a  judge's  daughter.  He  was  called  to  the  Bar  at  the  Middle 
Temple  in  1740,  and  in  pursuance  of  his  breeding  and  studies,  im- 
mediately produced  "  Joseph  Andrews."  He  utilised  his  experiences  on 
the  Magisterial  bench  as  J.P.  for  Middlesex  and  Westminster  in  many 
of  his  comedies,  "  The  Justice  caught  in  his  own  Trap,"  being  a  notable 
instance.  I  scarcely  know  whether  to  look  upon  David  Hume,  the  his- 
torian, as  a  lawyer-author.  Though  supposed  to  be  studying  law,  he 
always  had  Virgil  or  Cicero,  or  the  Commentaries  of  Julius  Caesar 
between  his  eyes  and  the  Commentaries  of  Sir  Edward  Coke  upon 
Lyttleton.  I  am  also  perplexed  in  the  case  of  Oliver  Goldsmith.  He 
had  the  opportunity  of  being  a  lawyer.  He  had  also  the  intent,  and 
had  it  not  been  that  he  lost  his  entrance  fees  to  the  Inns  of  Court 
almost  on  the  threshold  of  the  treasurer's  office  in  a  gambling  affair, 
his  name  would  have  adorned  my  list.  Thomas  Chatterton  owed  his 
sad  career  to  his  own  wilfulness  and  his  unfortunate  skill  in  engross- 
ing acquired  during  his  experience  among  the  fusty  parchments  in  a 
Bristol  attorney's  office.  David  Garrick  studied  law  apparently  in 
order  to  fit  himself  for  the  business  of  a  wine  merchant,  with  a  view 
to  appearing  on  the  stage,  which  he  adorned  with  his  presence  and 
some  of  his  dramatic  writings.  Few  devotees  of  the  Muse  had  the 
courage  of  William  Blackstone,  who,  on  entering  the  Middle  Temple  as 
a  student,  took  formal  leave  of  his  passion  in  a  set  of  verses,  published 
in  Dodsley's  Miscellany,  "The  Lawyer's  Farewell  to  his  Muse."  He 
lived  to  become  famous,  to  be  knighted,  and  die  in  harness*  as  a  Judge 
of  Common  Pleas ;  having  written  a  popular  "  Commentary  on  the 
Laws  of  England,"  which,  in  style  and  matter  is  so  masterly  a  produc- 
tion that  it  still,  with  legal  facts  brought  up  to  date,  forms  the  founda- 
tion of  the  education  of  the  law  student.  Since  Sir  William  likewise  com- 
mented upon  some  of  Shakespeare's  plays,  it  is  evident  that,  though  he 
had  abandoned  his  Muse,  as  Charles  Lamb  did  tobacco,  he  still  "  loved 
to  live  in  the  suburbs  of  her  graces."  James  Boswell,  while  studying 
for  the  Bar,  attached  himself  to  Dr.  Johnson,  literature  thereby  gain- 
ing what  the  law  has  never  missed.  In  like  manner,  Edmund  Burke 
passed  through  the  prescribed  routine  of  the  Middle  Temple,  his 
studies  being  but  stepping-stones  to  politics  and  political  works,  which 
— rare  indeed! — are  saturated  with  ideas  and  attractive  with  eloquence. 
It  was  in  an  attorney's  office  that  William  Cowper  and  Edward  Hovell 
Thurlow  first  met.  They  were  fellow-articled  clerks  for  three  years ; 
but  both  subsequently  donned  wig  and  gown,  with,  however,  far 
different  results.  While  Cowper,  doing  nothing  as  a  barrister,  became 
famous  for  his  poetry,  Thurlow  attained  the  Woolsack,  though  his 
verse  was,  in  many  instances,  a  source  of  not  undeserved  ridicule  and 
sarcasm  to  Tom  Moore,  himself  a  Middle  Temple  man.  We  have  Sir 
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\Valter  Scott's  own  word  that  his  practice  as  a  Scotch  advocate  never 
yielded  him  two  hundred  pounds.  He,  fortunately  for  literature,  had 
no  time  to  give  to  trivialities,  while  "  Marmion  "  and  "  The  Lady  of  the 
Lake  "  were  demanding  attention.  Sir  William  Jones  is  said,  in  a 
long  superseded  History  of  Literature,  to  have  been  simply  "  a  scholar." 
That  he  was  also  a  Judge  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Bengal  does  not  seem 
to  have  been  worth  record,  although  he  varied  his  "  Poems  and  Trans- 
lations from  the  Persian,"  with  an  "  Essay  on  the  Law  of  Bailments." 
Of  the  joint  authors  of  "  Rejected  Addresses,"  James  Smith  was  the 
one  who  followed  his  father's  business  as  a  legal  practitioner  and 
Solicitor  to  the  Board  of  Audience;  whilst  his  brother  Horace,  whom 
Shelley  once  said  "  was  the  only  man  of  generosity  he  knew  who  had 
money  to  be  generous  with,"  became  a  stockbroker.  Two  historians, 
Henry  Hallam,  famous  for  his  "  History  of  Europe,"  and  Sharon 
Turner,  the  historian  of  the  "  Anglo-Saxons,"  were  lawyers;  the  former 
being  a  barrister  and  Commissioner  of  Audit,  and  the  latter  an  average 
London  solicitor.  Henry  Mackenzie,  a  practitioner  in  the  Exchequer 
Courts  of  Scotland  and  England,  was  a  curious  anomaly.  After  he 
wrote  that  most  sentimental  of  novels,  "  The  Man  of  Feeling,"  he  sur- 
prised and  delighted  Pitt  with  a  batch  of  strong  political  pamphlets. 
In  fiction  he  was  all  tears ;  in  real  life,  astute  and  practical.  John  Gait, 
the  author  of — as  Sir  Walter  Scott  said — "  the  worst  tragedies  ever 
seen;"  but  who  is  now  better  known  by  his  "  Annals  of  the  Parish," 
and  as  the  forerunner  of  Barrie,  Crockett,  and  Ian  Maclaren,  studied 
at  Lincoln's  Inn.  He  was  also  a  custom-house  clerk,  epic  poet, 
speculator,  merchant,  traveller,  company-promoter,  pioneer,  builder, 
cashier,  and  literary  man.  I  don't  think  much  of  his  law.  Francis 
Jeffrey,  whose  legal  talents  for  many  years  brought  him  an  average 
remuneration  of  .£100  per  annum,  found  scope  for  his  literary  gifts  and 
a  larger  income  in  the  Kilinhtinjh  lt>  -V'H •//•.  Later,  he  sat  on  the  Scottish 
Bench  as  Lord  Jeffrey.  Another  famous  contributor  to  that  review 
was  Thomas  Babington  (afterwards  Lord)  Macaulay,  whose  first 
article  was  the  celebrated  one  on  "  Milton,"  which  appeared  in  August, 
1825,  a  year  before  his  call  to  the  Bar  at  Lincoln's  Inn.  The  second  poet 
laureate  in  this  list,  Robert  Southey,  kept  his  terms  at  Gray's  Inn 
n  1795-1800,  advancing  in  the  reading  of  Blackstone  and  the 
writing  of  "  Madoc,"  to  the  detriment  of  Blackstone — and  of  "  Madoc." 
It  is  well  known  that  Charles  Dickens  spent  a  portion  of  his  youth  in  a 
London  lawyer's  office.  It  is  to  this  circumstance  that  we  owe  many 
of  his  legal  characters.  Dodson  and  Fog?,  little  Mr.  Perker.  Sereeant 
Buzfuz,  Mr.  Pell,  Mr.  Tulkinghorn,  Mr.  Spenlow,  Mr.  Wickfield.  Uriah 
Heep,  and  many  other  famous  and  infamous  practitioners,  to  say 
nothing  of  a  crowd  of  clerks,  and  at  least  two  well-reported  and  oft- 
quoted  cases,  Bardell  v.  Pickwick,  and  Jarndyce  r.  Jarndyce.  So  well 
aid  Dickens  use  his  eyes  and  ears  during  his  short  servitude  to  the 
law,  that  his  legal  delineations  and  events  are  full  of  lift  1.-  suM  l.-t  ies  of 
fact  and  phrase  that  none  but  a  literary  lawyer  can  fully  appreciate. 
Sir  Frank  Lockwood,  himself  a  celebrated  lawyer,  in  tho  author  of  a 
charming  literary-legal  treatise  on  the  "  Law  of  Pickwick."  Dickens' 
biographer,  John  Forster,  was  also  a  barrister,  and  Secretary  t<>  the 
Commissioners  in  Lunacy.  Thackeray  went  further  th.r 
He  entered  the*  Middle  Temple  in  1831  by  one  door,  and  can 
shortly  afterwards  by  another,  brimming  with  dislike;  which  he  has 
alluded  t..  in  "  i  Miworth.  t.»,>.  found  norel- 

writint:  niu<  h  moro  in  his  line  than  deeds.     It  was  in  a  Parliamentary 
^.Ii., tor's  office  that  W.  E.  Aytoun.  author  of  "  Lays  of  the  Scottish 
Cavaliers."  met  Theodore  (afterwards  Sir  Theodore)  Martin,  and  they 
jointly  produced  the  well-kn<> 
dore    is   also   celebrated    for    hia   numerous    translations   of    Horace, 
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Catullus,  Dante,  Heine,  and  Goethe.  "  Barry  Cornwall,"  William 
Mackworth  Praed,  and  Martin  Farquhar  Tupper  were  all  barristers 
and  versifiers,  and  Sir  T.  N.  Talfourd,  author  of  "  Ion,"  and  other 
plays,  was  a  judge.  "  The  Comic  History  of  England  "  was  the  work  of 
a  police  magistrate,  Gilbert  A'Beckett,  who  had  a  rap  at  his  profession 
in  the  "  Comic  Blackstone."  Samuel  Warren,  in  a  similar  position  as 
Recorder  of  Hull,  is  represented  by  two  novels,  "  Ten  Thousand  a 
Year,"  and  "  The  Diary  of  a  Physician."  Alison,  the  historian  of 
"  Europe,"  was  a  Scotch  advocate,  as  was  John  Hill  Burton,  the 
"  Bookhunter."  Thirlwall,  the  author  of  a  noted  Greek  history,  W. 
Hepworth  Dixon,  the  historian,  and  A.  W.  Kinglake,  of  "  Crimea  "  and 
"  Eothen  "  fame,  were  all  members  of  the  bar.  Our  cleverest  Shakes- 
perean  scholar,  John  Payne  Collier,  had  a  shot  at  the  law ;  so,  too,  had 
Mr.  Gladstone,  Thomas  Haynes  Bayly,  Thomas  Campbell,  the  poet, 
Lewis  Morris,  George  Meredith,  John  Cordy  Jeaffreson,  and  W.  S. 
Gilbert,  the  latter  of  whom  has  made  many  satirical  allusions  in  his 
operas  to  his  cast-off  profession,  and  one  that  cannot  be  gainsaid:  — 

"  The  law's  the  true  embodiment 
Of  everything  that's  excellent." 

Another  dramatist,  Mr.  A.  W.  Pinero,  gave  up  the  legal  ghost  some 
years  ago,  though,  perhaps,  when  some  New  Zealander  surveys  the 
ruins  of  London  from  a  tumulus  of  bricks,  he  may  be  looked  upon  as 
the  writer  of  a  deep  treatise  on  "  The  Magistrate."  The  late  author 
of  "  Our  Boys,"  Henry  J.  Byron,  once  studied  law  and  actually  became 
a  barrister,  though  he  never  practised  except  as  a  practitioner  of  puns. 
Several  of  our  novelists  are,  or  have  been  barristers ;  and  one,  Thomas 
Hughes,  the  author  of  "  Tom  Brown,"  is  a  County  Court  Judge,  whose 
circuit  has  limits  within  ten  minutes'  ride  from  Manchester.  Charles 
Shirley  Brooks  (whose  novels  are  forgotten),  like  F.  C.  Burnand, 
graduated  at  the  Bar,  where  both  became  intimate  with  Punch,  the 
concoction  of  which  each  superintended,  and  one  still  superintends. 
Other  novelists  of  note,  all  barristers  at  some  time,  are  Charles  Reade, 
Wilkie  Collins,  Rider  Haggard,  Thomas  Anstey  Guthrie  (better 
known  to  readers  as  F.  Anstey),  Walter  Herries  Pollock,  Robert  Louis 
Stevenson,  R.  D.  Blackmore,  R.  E.  Francillon,  W.  E.  Norris,  Julian 
Sturgis,  F.  C.  Philips,  Stanley  J.  Weyman,  and  Anthony  Hope  Haw- 
kins, alias  Anthony  Hope.  Augustine  Birrell,  M.P.,  Rudolf  Lehmann 
(of  Punch'},  the  late  J.  K.  Stephen  (author  of  "Lapsus  Calami"),  W. 
S.  Lilly  and  H.  D.  Traill,  the  Essayists,  are  all  Inner  Temple  men. 
Lord  Chief  Justice  Coleridge,  his  son  Stephen,  and  Sir  James  Stephen, 
author  of  "  Horse  Sabbaticae,"  have  made  names  in  both  professions. 
Joseph  Ritson  left  the  law  for  balladmongering,  and  we  now  gratefully 
remember  him  by  his  "  Robin  Hood "  collection.  Frederick  E. 
Weatherly  has  deserted  the  quill  for  the  lyre,  and  it  is  to  his  pen  that 
we  are  indebted  for  so  many  graceful  songs  and  lyrics.  Two  Irish 
lawyers,  Edward  Lysaght  and  Richard  Milliken,  are  better  known  by 
two  poems;  the  former,  a  police  magistrate,  being  the  author  of 
"  Kitty  of  Coleraine,"  the  latter,  a  solicitor,  of  the  "  Groves  of 
Blarney,"  a  most  appropriate  title  for  a  poem  by  a  man  whose  tongue 
played  so  large  a  part  in  his  daily  life.  Percy  Fitzgerald,  journalist, 
biographer,  and  essayist,  was  also  called  to  the  Irish  bar,  but  the  more 
vociferous  call  was  evidently  to  literature.  Samuel  Laing,  author  of 
"Modern  Science  and  Modern  Thought,"  and  other  valuable  works, 
Professor  St.  George  Mivart,  John  Morley,  and  Frederic  Harrison,  all 
read  law  at  Lincoln's  Inn,  and  are  now  essayists  of  a  high  order. 
W.  C.  Hazlitt,  who  has  trod  in  his  grandfather's  footsteps  as  an 
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essayist,  Abraham  Hayward,  Q.C.,  translator  of  "  Faust,"  and  Dr. 
Furnival  of  the  Shakespeare  and  Browning  Societies,  have  also  followed 
the  law.  I  end  this  already  long  list  with  yet  another  poet  laureate, 
the  present  one  and  third  in  the  series,  Alfred  Austin,  who  has 
graduated  from  the  Inner  Temple  to  the  Temple  of  Parnassus — 
Order  Department. 

Though  this  catalogue  of  about  one  hundred  names  well  known  to 
British  literature,  some  of  them  also  well  known  to  British  law,  is 
concluded,  it  must  not  be  taken  as  complete.  Many  lawyer-authors 
who  were  shining  lights  in  their  day  have  since  been  rendered  obscure 
by  the  nearer  brighter  luminants  of  the  present;  and  many  of  the 
present  day  lawyers,  numbering  amongst  them  some  of  the  most 
acute  minds  of  the  time,  like  glow-worms  in  the  day  hide  their  lights 
from  the  world  under  the  leaves— of  newspapers — and,  writing  anony- 
mously or  peeudonymously,  are  barely  recognisable  as  authors  to  any 
but  those  more  or  less  behind  the  scenes  of  the  Literary  Theatre.  As 
an  instance,  a  few — very  few — years  ago,  the  editor  of  "  The  Academy  " 
and  at  least  twenty-seven  of  his  regular  contributors  were  barristers, 
and  neither  his  name  nor  that  of  any  one  of  his  staff  in  the  above 
number  have  I  mentioned. 

Perhaps  it  may  be  said  by  some  one,  who  considers  the  terms  "  law  " 
and  "  laziness  "  as  synonyms,  that  lawyers  have  plenty  of  time  on  their 
hands  for  working  off  the  cacoethts  scribendi.  In  some  cases  this  may 
be  true;  but,  with  few  exceptions,  the  lawyer-authors  of  to-day  who 
are  producing  good  work  in  their  adopted  profession  are  very  busy 
men  in  their  own.  The  fact  is — to  misquote  that  fantastical  Spaniard, 
Don  Adriano  de  Armado— "  they  have  eat  paper  and  drunk  ink,"  and 
they  are  bound  to  continue  to  pluck  hairs  from  the  dog  that  bites 
them.  In  the  words  of  Dogberry,  we  may  appropriately  say  to  them, 
"  For  your  writing  and  reading  let  that  appear  when  there  is  no  need 
of  such  vanity  " — as  law. 

Mr.    C.    T.    TALLBXT  -  BATBMAN    contributed    the    follow  inn 
paper:  — 

ME.  HUGH  PATON'S  "  ETCHING,  DBTPOINT,  MEZZOTINT— 
THE  WHOLE  ABT  OF  THE  PAINTER-ETCHER." 

Next   to    the    "Letterpress" — or   literary   work   proper— of   any 
volume,  of  either  prose  or  poetry,  the  portion  moat  interesting  to 
the    reader    is    surely   that    of    the    illustrations;    and    <» 
items  of  most  moment  to  both  book-compilers  and  book-publish 
the  mode  in  which  book  illustrations  are  prepared.     Apart  from  th«> 
weighty  question  of  cost,  it  is  of  considerable  importance,  when  decid- 
ing on  the  number  and  nature  of  illustrations  (often  aids,  or  hindrances, 
to  the  book's  success) ,  to  know  which  are  the  most  appropriate  ? 
for  r.  producing  throughout  a  whole  edition  the  accepted  designs  of 
the    illustrating   artist.       Every    manual    which    correctly    and   ex- 
haustively deals  with  these  points  is,  therefore,  of  interest  and  value 
to  the  literary  man— either  book-writer  or  book-lover  merely.     Such  a 
manual  appears  to  be  the  volume  now  under  review. 

As  it  is  the  work  of  a  Manchester  amateur,  and  one  no  stranger  to 
us,  as  its  illustrative  plates  were  all  executed  within  sound  of 
our  Town  Hall  bell  and  of  our  dock  syrens,  and  as  one  of  the  drawings 
actually  represents  a  scene  in  onr  own  Manchester  streets,  the  hook 
has  a  special  interest  for  Manchester  men,  especially  Manchester 
literary  workers  and  art  students. 

30 
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From  the  preface  we  cull  the  following  particulars  of  the  writer, 
and  of  the  circumstances  under  which  his  book  was  produced:  — 

"  The  following  papers,  originally  issued  in  serial  form,  are  now 
issued  in  a  volume  with  some  amount  of  diffidence  on  the  author's  part, 
and  yet  in  the  hope  that  they  may  minister  to  and  help  to  emphasise 
the  present-day  revival  in  the  popular  estimation  as  well  as  in  the 
practical  pursuit  of  the  art  of  the  painter-etcher.  They  are  entirely 
the  work,  as  the  hobby  which  has  given  rise  to  them  has  been  the 
occupation,  of  the  leisure  hours  of  a  business  man  whose  ordinary  time 
ie  fully  occupied  with  the  more  prosaic  necessity  of  making  bread  and 
butter.  The  making  of  etchings  is  by  way  of  the  change  of  occupation, 
which  to  a  busy  man  is  recreation  and  rest.  The  following  pages, 
therefore,  are  not  intended  to  appeal  so  much  to  the  experienced  etcher, 
although  even  such  may  find  in  them  a  hint  or  two,  as  to  the  beginner 
in  the  practice  of  the  art  of  engraving  upon  copper  with  acid,  and  it  is 
hoped  that  the  latter  will  find  in  them  all  that  is  required  for  his 
purpose." 

As  a  student  of  art,  and  particularly  of  that  pictorial  art  which  is 
generally  applied  to  book  illustration,  may  I  remind  the  reader  of  some 
of  the  principal  modes  of  book  illustration  ? 

The  most  familiar  are,  of  course,  (1)  the  modern  wood-cut  and  (2) 
the  (now  rarely  executed)  line  engraving.  These  two  classes  almost 
monopolised  book  illustration  from  the  beginning  of  the  present  cen- 
tury to,  say,  half  a  dozen  years  ago. 

Other  special  modes  have  been  (3)  the  stipple,  (4)  the  mezzotint 
(see  the  early  edition  of  "  Bleak  House,"  with  the  rare  mezzotint 
plates),  (5)  the  aquatint,  a  form  of  art  which  died  out  at  the  end  of 
the  first  quarter  of  this  century  after  fifty  years'  reign,  (6)  the  litho- 
graph, the  aquatint's  natural  successor,  as  it  was  its  murderer,  and  (7) 
the  etching.  It  would  be  interesting  to  compare  Birket  Foster's  own 
rare  etchings  with  woodcuts  from  drawings  by  him.  Another  interest- 
ing comparison  may  be  made  between  the  aquatint  and  line  engraving, 
and  between  either  of  them  and  the  woodcut,  by  inspecting  copies  of 
Gilpin's  "  Forest  Scenery,"  respectively  illustrated  by  those  media. 

At  the  present  time,  however,  matters  are  quite  different.  We  are 
embarrassed  by  the  extent  of  choice.  Photogravures,  photo- 
lithographs,  zincographs,  Meisenbach  plates,  heliographs,  Alberto- 
types,  and  a  score  of  other  types.  The  old-fashioned  woodcut  and  the 
older-fashioned  line  engraving  appear  to  be  doomed,  for,  at  least,  the 
cheaper  black  and  white  book  illustrations. 

The  subjects  of  the  work  under  review  are,  however,  not  of  the  now 
ordinary  class  of  illustration,  and  are  never  likely  to  be  patronised  by 
the  publishers  of  the  Strand  Magazine,  the  Million,  the  Golden  Penny, 
the  Idler,  or  the  War  Cry,  being  probably  reserved  for  the  sacred 
wrappers  of  the  Art  Journal,  the  Magazine  of  Art,  the  Manchester 
Quarterly,  and  the  costly  editions  de  luxe  of  standard  works. 

Our  author,  who  it  appears  is  an  "  Associate  of  the  Royal  Society 
of  Painter-Etchers,"  is  most  anxious  to  dissociate  his  treated  arts 
from  the  almost  mechanical  arts  of  line  engraving  and  woodcutting, 
and  takes  up  considerable  space  in  bespeaking  a  high  place  for  the 
etching  of  original  designs  (original  in  the  mind  or  eye  of  the  actual 
operator),  that  being  the  art  practised,  as  a  speciality,  by  the  "  Painter- 
Etcher,"  professional  and  amateur. 

Mr.  Paton  says,  and  I  quote  the  passage  in  full  to  give  you  an  idea 
of  the  writer's  style:  — 

"  In  these  pages  I  use  the  word  '  engraver '  in  the  sense  of  copyist 
line  engraving,  and  the  word  '  etcher '  in  the  sense  of  painter-etcher— 
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the  original  etcher,  who  does  his  own  work  in  the  free  method  of  the 
original  artist,  who  translates  nature  direct  or  carries  out  his  own 
conceptions  rather  than  imitates  the  work  of  other  men.  It  is  my 
endeavour  also  to  write  and  speak,  as  far  as  in  me  lies,  from  the  point 
of  view  of  the  latter  rather  than  the  former.  No  good  original  work 
can  be  done  in  art  or  in  anything  else  without  that  enthusiasm  which 
conies  from  love  of  it ;  and  the  engraver's  method,  the  result  of  natural 
conditions,  effectually  kills  all  that  in  the  average  man." 

In  another  place  our  author  has  the  following  interesting  and 
instructive  passage :  — 

"  It  may  be  advisable  to  point  out  the  essential  difference  between 
engraving  and  etching.  The  art  of  '  line  engraving,'  to  make  the 
common  distinction,  is  the  art  of  engraving  upon,  or  rather  into,  a 
metal  surface  by  means  of  a  cutting  tool.  The  burin,  as  the  line- 
engraver's  tool  is  called,  cuts  a  clean,  sharp  line  into  the  copper  or 
other  metal,  while  in  the  art  of  etching  the  acid  eats  a  more  or  less 
rough  line,  which  is  altogether  different  in  character  and  expression. 
The  former  is  cold,  classical,  proper;  the  latter  is  free,  and  un- 
restrained, Bohemian,  if  you  liko.  but  living,  warm-hearted,  passionate; 
and  the  difference  in  the  expression  on  the  line  lies  in  the  nature  of 
the  process.  In  engraving  proper,  the  line,  on  account  of  the  resist- 
ance of  the  metal,  is  cut  by  a  slow,  laborious  process,  which  is  entirely 
opposed  to  that  free  play  of  the  artistic  spirit  under  which  the  best 
work  in  art  is  done.  It  is  laboured,  not  spontaneous.  On  the  other 
hand,  in  etching,  the  needle  elides  over  the  copper  and  cuts  the  wax 
surface  without  resistance;  it  is  as  free,  in  fact,  as  the  pencil  upon 
paper,  freer  than  the  pen,  and  the  result  is  a  vivacity  of  line  and  force 

of  expression  which  the  colder  art  knows  not The  windows 

of  our  art  dealers  have  been  flooded  with  so-called  '  etchings '  which 
are  essentially  engravings  in  character,  but  spurious  at  that,  and  which 
have  no  claim  to  the  title  of  '  etchings '  except  in  the  bare  fact  that 
they  have  been  engraved  with  an  acid  instead  of  with  the  engraver's 
tool.  They  are  not  executed  in  the  spirit  of  the  etcher's  art,  which  is 
to  translate  rather  than  imitate  nature. " 

Our  author  logically  divides  his  subject  into  two  main  depart- 
ments:  (1)  Process,  and  (2)  Paraphernalia.     Under  i  he  former  head- 
ing^ which  alone  interests  us  here.  In*  treats  of  (a)  etching,  (6)  dry- 
point,  (r)  mezzotint.  <</)  w>ft  ground-etching.  (<)  aquatint,  (f)  mono- 
type, of  which  the  two  last  are  (to  me,  at  least)  by  far  the  most  hit 
ing  branches.     Each  process  is  illustrated  by  reprmlu.  t  i<m*  ••»  draw- 
ing* of  the  "  author-artist  "  himself,  of  wine  h.  in  my  opinion,  the  beet 
is  the  monotype  (p.  104),  the  next  beat  the  etching  (at  p.  50).  the 
next  tli--  ttofdftg   <  it   p.  44).  and  next  the  aquatint  (p.  98). 
mezzotint  (at  p.  84)  is  one  of  the  least  satisfactory  plates,  while  that 
at  page  92  is  a  very  creditable  (even  a  powerful)  performance.       The 
monotype  in  a  plate  which  should  afford  almost  boundless  plea* 
the  art  lover. 

About  this  peculiar  branch  of  art.  of  which  much  has  been  eaid 
and  written  during  the  last  two  months.  I  will  first  quote  Mr.  Her- 
komer.  then  Mr.  Paton,  then  Mr.  Dallas,  the  London  printer, 
rat,  Mr.  Herkonn-r  mi  his  work  on  Ktrhing):  — 

now  in  conclusion  bring  to  \  ••  a  delightful 

artistic  method  of  working  on  a  copper  plate.  whi<  u'rav- 

.  but  which  is  capable  of  producing  print*  just  as  an 

•Iocs.     It  it  call«i  cause  only  one 

<ion  can  bo  printed  of  such  work.     It  in  dour  in  this  way:  yon 

take  a  polished  copper  plate  and  cover  it  with  printers'  ink— cover  it 
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completely  with  a  dabber,  as  if  there  were  something  to  print.  Now, 
with  brushes  hard  and  soft,  and  with  rags  or  your  linger,  or  all  com- 
bined, you  wipe  out  the  forms  you  require  from  the  background. 

"  You  will  soon  find  that  you  can  get  most  delicate  tones;  the  most 
artistic  manipulation  with  your  brushes  is  possible,  and  brilliant 
high  lights  can  be  got  out  with  a  bit  of  wood  pointed  at  the  end. 

"1  learned  the  process  (if  it  can  be  so  called)  from  that  clever 
painter,  Mr.  W.  M.  Chase,  of  New  York,  and  he,  I  believe,  learned  it 
from  the  Munich  artists.  It  has  been  practised  by  many  early 
engravers,  but  only  in  modern  times  by  painters.  William  lilake  is 
said  to  have  worked  in  this  way,  and  I  have  in  my  possession  a  little 
amateur  work  by  Nasmyth,  the  inventor  of  the  steam-hammer,  done 
in  a  similar  way. 

"  Now,  it  seemed  a  pity  that  such  rapid  artistic  work  should  bo 
limited  to  one  print  only;  and  I  started  with  my  assistant,  Mr.  H.  J. 
Cox,  to  invent  a  method  for  multiplying  impressions  from  the  work 
done  on  the  plate,  and  he  completed  the  invention. 

"  I  have  patented  the  process,  merely  in  order  to  prevent  anyone 
else  from  securing  a  monopoly  of  its  use,  but  give  it  free  for  all  to  use 
and  improve  upon." 

Mr.  Paton,  after  pointing  out  that  the  name  "  monotype "  is  due 
to  the  fact  that  there  is  only  the  one  impression  to  be  got  of  each 
picture,  says  that  "  Mr.  Herkomer  has  invented  and  patented  a  method 
of  stereotyping  the  original  monotype  by  dusting  it  over  with  a  pre- 
pared metallic  powder,  which  hardens  upon  the  surface  of  the  ink  so 
as  to  form  a  matrix.  Upon  this  a  film  of  copper  of  any  required  thick- 
ness is  deposited  by  the  ordinary  methods  of  the  electrotyper,  and  from 
the  plate  so  made  proofs  can  be  printed  in  the  ordinary  way.  It  was," 
Mr.  Paton  continues,  "  my  intention  to  have  taken  frank  advantage  of 
Mr.  Herkomer's  permission  given  in  his  book  '  to  all  to  use  and  improve 
upon '  his  method  of  using  the  matrix  powder,  but  I  was  fortunate  to 
discover  in  time  that  the  permission  so  given  has  been  withdrawn.  I 
have,  therefore,  in  order  to  be  able  to  illustrate  the  process  here, 
adopted  the  simpler  and  older  method,  one  which  has  been  practised 
by  electrotypers  ever  since  electrotypy  became  an  applied  art — that, 
namely,  of  brushing  the  subject  of  my  illustration  when  dry  with 
ordinary  plumbago,  or  blacklead,  in  powder.  The  film  of  blacklead' 
forms  a  good  conducting  surface,  and  has  long  been  used  by  electro- 
typers for  the  preparation  of  various  surfaces  for  the  reception  of  a 
copper  deposit  by  electricity.  The  plate  from  which  my  illustration 
was  printed  was  made  in  this  way,  and  has  not  been  touched  since, 
except  that  a  few  lines  have  been  added  in  drypoint.  The  result,  I 
think,  is  not  quite  so  good  as  by  Mr.  Herkomer's  process,  but  it  was 
the  best  available,  and  the  reader  will  be  able  to  judge  from  it  more 
or  less  as  to  the  capabilities  of  the  process." 

In  conclusion,  let  me  read  a  short  extract  from  a  long  letter 
written  by  Mr.  Duncan  C.  Dallas,  the  London  printer,  to  the  Timef 
newspaper,  under  the  heading  "Professor  Herkomer's  Process." 

[To  the  Editor  of  the  Times.] 

"  Sir, — In  the  interesting  account  given  by  Professor  Herkomer  of 
his  black-and-white  process  of  autographic  engraving  he  does  not 
seem  to  be  aware  that  as  far  back  as,  and  even  previous  to,  1851  Coun- 
cillor Auer,  the  Director  of  the  Imperial  Printing,  Vienna,  had  had 
worked  out  in  that  establishment  an  almost  identical  process  for  the 
reproduction  of  paintings  made  on  copper,  which  were  afterwards  ren- 
dered conducting  for  electro  deposition  of  an  intaglio  for  copper-plate 
printing.  I  remember  the  results  as  very  striking.  The  process  was 
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called  '  galvanography.'  Specimens  were  here  in  London  also  in  1854. 
which  I  had  the  opportunity  of  examining  closely.  The  Imperial 
Printing  Office  obtained  the  highest  award — the  Council  medal — in 
Class  XVII.  for  '  Novelty  of  invention  and  the  number  of  new  combina- 
tions in  the  art  of  typography.'  The  following  extract  will  be  found 
at  p.  407,  Jurors'  Reports,  Exhibition,  1851 : — 

GALVAKOGRAPHT. — The  Austrian  printing  office  has  shown  us  tome  remarkable  results 
of  this  process.  An  artist  covers  a  plate  of  silvered  copper  with  different  coats  of  a  paint 
composed  of  any  oxide,  such  as  that  of  iron,  burnt  terra  sienna,  or  blacklead  ground  with 
linseed  oil.  The  substance  of  these  coats  is  of  necessity  thick  or  thin,  according  to  the 
intensity  given  to  the  lights  and  shades.  The  plate  is  then  submitted  to  the  action  of 
the  galvanic  battery,  from  which  another  plate  is  obtained,  reproducing  an  intaglio  copy 
with  all  the  unevenness  of  the  original  painting.  This  is  an  actual  copper-plate  resem- 
bling an  aquatint,  and  obtained  without  the  assistance  of  the  engraver. 

"  I  see  Professor  Herkomer  has  patented  his  process,  but  unless  he 
has  made  some  capital  improvement  he  cannot  maintain  his  monopoly 
further  than  that  resulting  from  his  individual  genius  in  the  work  of 
his  hand  and  brain,  of  no  slight  value  by  the  way." 

With  regard  to  the  literary  style  of  Mr.  Paton's  book,  it  is  not 
pretentious  but  plain,  not  high-flown  or  ornate,  but  clear;  the  style 
may  be  almost  termed  conversational  or  colloouial,  and  taste- 
strongly  of  the  lecture — no  doubt  an  advantage  for  so  technical  a  sub- 
I'lie  book  is  not  devoid  of  dry  Scotch  humour  to  lend  a  kind  of 
dry  point  to  the  rules  laid  down  or  enforced.  It  is  interesting  reading 
to  any  one  who  is  dabbling,  who  has  dabbled,  or  who  is  going  to  dabble 
in  pictorial  art  work  of  any  kind — copperplate  art  work  especially. 

I  can  heartily  recommend  Mr.  Paton's  book,  not  only  because  it  has 
not  a  line  of  poetry  or  a  stroke  of  theology  in  it,  but  because  it  is  a 
sensible,  exhaustive,  concise,  and  authoritative  manual  on  at  least 
three  of  the  most  interesting  branches  of  book  illustrating  art  of  the 
present  day. 
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Dr.  F.  H.  WORSWICK  read  the  i»rinripal   paper,  nit; 
Sacred  Sin  \l  IM-jrim.!^-  to    ;  !!• 

with  di'scril>in<r  the  ditlieulties  of  landing  at   .latV.i.      T! 
a;.,  hors  just  outside  the  reef,  consequently  small  boats  have  to 
From    the    roof    of    tin-    '  Oriental    the 

I  iljrims  had  a  fine  view  of  the  «    roadsteads.  ,»nd   the 

country,  with  the  grove*  of  -  l.-nion.  an.l  « 

Th.  v    xaw    tin-    n-pui.d    Imuse   of    Simon    tin-     I  and    were 

!y  pleased  with  a  visit  r<>  the  orange  groves,  '• 
the  finest  oranges  in  the  world  aj  IVom  Jaffa  to 

i  they  went  by  rail,  a  ninirle  line  of  • 

ML'li   the   Plains 

of    SI,  v    many    se  -n--s    i  B  1    history. 

IK-HI  station  i.  mm  «h  m  a  -ml.    ii-.m  ti.r  •  it  \ .  and 

nee   was    traversed   in    ramshackle    carriage*.      Their   first 

L'limjxsi-   of   thr    Hol\    (  tedly   charnmiL'      It    is 

garrisoned  by  I,000*hor8e  and  foot  soldiers  \m«l  -ha  of 

'I'll.  «  rooked  street*  are  )  ry  filthy.     The 
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walls  enclose  a  population  of  50,000.  On  tke  morning  after 
their  arrival  the  pilgrims  visited  the  native  bazaars  and  the 
Street  of  Pain,  the  route  by  which  Christ  is  said  to  have  carried 
his  cross.  They  had  the  privilege  of  visiting  the  Mosque  of 
Omar,  erected  on  the  site  of  the  previous  Temples  of  Jerusalem. 
It  is  a  gem  of  beauty,  and  has  a  magnificent  interior.  On  the 
eve  of  the  Jewish  Sabbath  they  went  to  the  Jews'  Wailing  Place 
outside  the  walls.  Each  nationality  of  Jews  has  its  separate 
hour,  and  it  is  a  most  impressive  spectacle.  At  the  foot  of  the 
Mount  of  Olives  is  the  traditional  site  of  the  Garden  of  Gethse- 
mane,  an  enclosed  quadrangular  plot,  with  venerable  olive  trees 
and  flower  beds.  It  is  quiet  and  peaceful,  and  is  in  the  guardian- 
ship of  Franciscan  monks.  On  Sunday  the  pilgrims  attended 
service  at  the  English  church  011  Mount  Zion.  The  impression 
created  by  a  visit  to  Jerusalem  is,  from  a  religious  standpoint, 
not  pleasant  or  consoling.  The  bitter  strife  between  the  various 
sects  is  calculated  to  merit  the  contempt  with  which  the  Jews 
and  Moslems  look  upon  the  Christians.  Still,  to  a  student  of 
the  Bible,  a  pilgrimage  is  wondrously  helpful  and  suggestive. 


MONDAY,  MARCH  9,  189G. — The  President,  Mr.  GEORGE  MILNER 
took  the  chair. 

Mr.  J.  A.  GOODACRE  contributed  a  sonnet,  entitled  "  Love  is 
not  Blind." 

Mr.  E.  E.  MINTON  read  a  paper  on  the  "  Legend  of  the  Flying 
Dutchman." 

The  Rev.  ALEXANDER  GORDON  read  the  principal  paper  on 
"  The  Real  St.  Patrick." 


MONDAY,  MARCH  16,  1896. — Mr.  GEORGE  MILNER  occupied  the 
chair. 

Mr.  JOHN  WILCOCK  read  a  paper  on  the  "  Essays  of  Sir  Arthur 
Helps." 

Mr.  JOHN  MORTIMER  read  the  principal  paper,  entitled  "  In 
Praise  of  Thomas  Hood." 


MONDAY,  MARCH  23,  1896. — The  chair  was  taken  by  the  Presi- 
dent, Mr.  GEORGE  MILKER. 

Mr  GEORGE  MILNER  drew  attention  to  the  proposed  utilisation 
by  the  Parks  Committee  of  the  City  Council  of  Clayton  Hall 
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and  some  surrounding  land  for  the  purpose  of  an  open  space, 
and  mentioned  that  it  had  been  reported  that  the  hall  was  to  be 
pulled  down  and  the  moat  filled  up.  The  following  resolution 
was  unanimously  passed :  "  That  the  council  of  this  Club  is 
requested  to  appoint  a  deputation  to  wait  upon  the  Parks  Com- 
mittee with  the  object  of  impressing  upon  that  Committee  the 
desirability  of  restoring  and  preserving  Clayton  Hall  on 
account  of  the  many  historical  associations  it  possesses  through 
its  connection  with  the  Byron  family,  and  as  the  residence  of 
Humphrey  Chetham,  the  founder  of  the  Chetham  Hospital  and 
Library." 

Mr.  A.  X.  M«»\KnorsE  read  a  paper  on  "Amateur  Acting." 
Mr.  J.  D.  ANDREW  read  the  principal  paper,  entitled  "The 
Realm  of  Imagination." 


MONDAY,  MARCH  30,  1896. — Mr.  GEORGE  MILNER,  the  Presi- 
dent, was  in  the  chair. 

Mr.  GEORGE  MILNER  referred  again  to  the  proposed  utilisation 
of  Clayton  Hall  by  the  Parks  Committee,  and  said  he  had  been 
informed  that  the  Committee  were  in  favour  of  retaining  tlu« 
Hall  in  its  present  state,  and  converting  it  into  a  museum,  in 
which  objects  of  interest  relating  to  Old  Manchester  miirlit  l>r 
preserved. 

Mr.  WALTER  BUTTBRWORTH  read  a  notice  of  a  recent  work  by 
M.  Leon  Daudet,  entitled  "  Le  Voyage  de  Shakspere."  It  is  an 
extraordinary  piece  of  work,  full  of  surprises  to  the  English 
reader.  Shakespeare,  who  is  familiarly  spoken  of  as  "William." 
travels  through  Holland,  to  Hamburg  and  Copenhagen,  for 
variety  of  human  atmospheres  and  to  put  life  into  his  ideas. 
From  the  moment  of  landing  the  poet  is  a  spectator  of  the  most 
tragical  events.  Wherever  he  goes  there  is  war,  torture, 
massacre,  murder,  suicide.  The  book  is  crowded  with  such  a 
phantasmagoria  of  horrors  that  the  reader  rises  from  it  as  from 
a  nightmare.  What  we  miss  in  the  book  is  sweet  reasonableness. 
There  is  an  int..!,  r.,  1,1,.  deal  of  fantastic  play  of  the  mind  to  a 
modicum  of  common  sense. 

Mr.  B.  A.  RBDFBRN  read  the  following  short  paper :  — 

FATHER  PROUT  AND  HIS  RELIQUES. 

Francis  Sylvester  Mahony  was  born  at  Cork  in  1804,  of  a  middle- 
class  parentage,  which  had,  on  one  side,  at  least,  claims  to  good  family 
in  the  past.  He  went,  in  1816,  to  a  Jesuit  College  at  Amiens,  and 
thrum  to  one  in  Paris,  at  which  he  completed  his  novitiate,  taking 
with  him  MM  lii-  n-t ir 'Mii-iit  tin-  i rpnt.it inn  of  a  marvellously  clever 
classical  student,  and  leaving  behind  him  the  tradition  of  a  most 
headstrong  and  disputatious  pupil. 
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He  went  on  to  Rome  for  philosophy  and  theology,  there  to  become 
deacon  and  sub-deacon  in  ordinary  course;  but  at  the  period  when 
by  age  and  attainments  he  had  become  eligible  for  ordination,  a  tem- 
porary failure  of  his  health  gave  his  Jesuit  superiors  a  wished-for 
opportunity  of  suggesting,  if  possible  without  offence,  that  he  should 
breathe  his  native  air  awhile. 

Whilst  on  his  homeward  way,  at  Genoa,  a  gently-worded  but  firm 
intimation  that  he  had  not  the  "  vocation  nor  special  qualifications  for 
membership  of  the  Society  of  Jesus  "  reached  his  hands,  and  this  proved 
a  terrible  blow  to  him,  though  it  did  not  alter  in  any  degree  his  almost 
mad  determination  to  become  a  priest.  He  went  on  to  Ireland,  sick 
and  shaken  in  body,  but  still  resolved  in  spirit. 

In  1830  we  hear  of  him  as  Prefect  of  the  Jesuit  College  of  Clon- 
gowes — the  Stonyhurst  of  Ireland — in  which  post  he  was  responsible 
for  the  conduct,  both  in  studies  and  recreation,  of  the  advanced 
students,  and  a  little  later  on  of  his  appointment  as  Master  of 
Rhetoric  at  the  college.  Mahony  ended  his  teaching  career  at  Clon- 
gowes  in  characteristic  fashion  by  taking  prominent  part  in  a  most 
extraordinary  orgie,  whic/h  had  tragic  possibilities  in  its  train,  along 
with  some  score  of  his  pMpil  rhetoricians,  and  he  again  left  his  native 
land  for  the  Continent. 

During  the  next  two  or  three  years,  first  at  Paris  and  afterwards  at 
Rome,  he  attended  lectures  with  great  regularity,  preserving  at  least 
an  outwardly  staid  demeanour,  still  obstinately  bent  on  becoming  a 
priest,  whilst  the  Jesuit  Fathers  almost  as  resolutely  opposed  his 
ordination. 

At  length,  in  1832,  the  general  belief  in  his  great  talents  and  his 
dogged  persistence  overcame  all  opposition,  and  he  was  ordained  at 
Lucca,  only  to  discover  to  his  dismay  that  he  had  made  a  mistake 
which  was  to  embitter  his  future  life.  So  far  he  had  been  the  only 
person  concerned  who  had  not  known  how  unfitted  he  was  by  tastes, 
habits,  and  temperament  for  the  priesthood,  but  he  had  now  found  for 
himself  that  those  he  thought  his  enemies  had  been  really  his  anxious 
and  sagacious  friends. 

Though  he  was  all  through  his  after  career  strongly  under  the 
influence  of  his  vows,  and,  it  is  said,  was  never  without  his  breviary, 
he  soon  ceased  to  exercise  his  clerical  functions,  and  even  to  attend 
public  worship,  doffed  the  priestly  habit,  and  relieved  himself  of  most 
of  the  restraints  of  demeanour  and  conduct  he  had  been  under  as  the 
sacerdos  in  posse. 

Gradually  he  drifted  away  out  of  the  haven  which  Rome  affords 
to  many  tempest-tossed  souls,  over  waves  still  weltering  after  the 
storm  of  his  self-discovery,  until  he  found  himself  washed  up,  weak 
and  wounded,  on  that  sea-coast  of  Bohemia  which  has  so  often  proved 
an  asylum  for  temporarily  baffled  voyagers  on  the  Ocean  of  Life. 

And  perhaps  there  never  was  a  more  brilliant,  erratic,  or  in  many 
respects  more  thoroughly  typical  inhabitant  of  that  picturesque  land 
than  the  gifted  Irishman  whom  we  have  come  to  know  best  by  his 
first  nom  de  plume  of  Father  Prout.  Welcome  in  all  companies  for 
his  lively  converse,  his  wit,  and  his  fame  for  scholarship,  coupled  as 
these  were  with  a  certain  amiability  and  desire  to  please  (such  as 
distinguish  many  of  his  countrymen),  he  yet  exhibited  on  further 
acquaintance  a  masterfulness,  consciousness  of  power,  and  intolerance 
of  dulness  or  weakness,  which  prevented  him  from  being  a  general 
favourite.  In  a  plain-speaking  age,  Mahony  had  a  special  reputation 
for  plain  speech ;  and  with  his  temperament  and  powers  it  will  easily 
be  understood  why,  though  he  had  many  convives  proud  and  boastful 
of  his  acquaintance,  he  had  few  real  abiding  friends  even  in  the  tolerant 
and  kindly  land  of  Bohemia. 
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In  1834  this  "  certain  man  "  (certain  in  two  senses)  went  down  from 
"  Paris  to  London,"  and  fell  among  "  literary  men  and  journalists  "  in 
the  latter  city,  to  become  there  a  frequenter  of  Fleet  Street  hostelriea 
specially  affected  by  them,  and  in  their  society  to  acquire,  or  it  may  be 
only  to  strengthen,  certain  so-called  convivial  habits,  which  fastened 
on  him  for  life. 

In  this  year  he  began  his  contributions  to  those  columns  of  /Yewer'x 
Magazine  which  he  refers  to  as  "  the  graceful  pillars  supporting  the 
Temple  01  the  Muses."  Fratcr  was  then  in  the  fourth  year  of  its 
existence  and  the  first  blush  of  its  prosperity,  and  during  the  next 
two  years  Mahony  enriched  its  pages,  month  by  month,  with  the 
remarkable  papers  forming  the  principal  part  of  the  Beliques,  which 
materially  helped  forward  the  prosperity  of  the  magazine,  and  earned 
him  a  niche  in  the  temple  of  fame. 

In  1837  and  1838  he  became  a  contributor  to  Bentley's  Miscellany, 
of  which  Dickens  was  then  the  editor;  but  during  the  latter  year  he 
seems  to  have  tired  of  London  and  regular  occupation,  and  he  again 
betook  himself  to  the  Continent  and  a  life  of  literary  vagabondage. 

He  wandered  on  through  France,  Italy,  Hungary,  and  European 
and  Asiatic  Turkey,  ever  less  attracted  by  the  beauties  of  Nature  than 
by  the  achievements  of  Art  and  the  society  of  fellow  Bohemians  which 
were  to  be  met  with  in  the  large  cities  of  "these  countries,  and  return- 
ing by  Egypt  and  Greece,  reached  the  South  of  France  in  1841. 

After  a  prolonged  stay  (of  which  there  seems  to  be  no  reliable 
record)  in  that  favoured  clime,  he  turned  up  once  more  in  Paris  in 
1843;  and  then  we  hear  of  him  again  a  year  or  two  later  from  Rome, 
for  which  city  he  was  acting  as  special  correspondent  of  the  Daily 
News. 

By  this  time  the  former  Tory  according  to  the  order  of  Fraser, 
who  had  been  known  as  Father  Prout  had  become  an  advanced  Liberal, 
whose  nom  de  plume  was  Don  Jeremy  Savonarola. 

From  1848  to  the  date  of  his  death  he  was  chiefly  resident  in  Paris, 
and  during  the  last  eight  years  of  his  life  he  was  French  correspondent 
for  the  Clobt. 

Towards  the  end  (an  event  which  was  hastened  by  an  attack  of 
diabetes)  he  became  reconciled  to  the  Church  of  his  fathers,  expressed 
great  penitence  for  the  neglect  of  the  practices  of  religion,  and  even 
on  one  occasion  officiated  at  the  altar. 

He  passed  away  on  May  18th,  1866,  in  the  sixty-second  year  of  his 
age,  fortified  with  all  the  rites  of  the  Church,  and.  as  James  Hannay 
says,  "probably  no  man  with  whom  he  wa*  brought  into  contact, 
friendly  or  otherwise,  hut  will  hear  with  satisfaction  that  a  si>- 
his  blood  and  a  priest  of  his  faith  cheered  the  death-bod  of  the  lonely 
old  wit  and  scholar." 

body  was  conveyed  from  Paris  to  Cork,  and  now  lies  by 
pleasant  waters  of  the  river  Lee,"  within  sound  of  those  "bells  of 
Shandon  "  which  he  so  nm  to  hear  in  hi*  youth,  and  win 

later  yearn  ho  has  immortalised  in  one  of  the  most  musical  lyrics  • 


hi  considering  the  Reliques  solelv  with  the  critical  eye  we  soon 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  originality  of  thought  is  not  their  main 
feature.  As  the  author  says  in  his  preface  to  the  second  edition.  "  lie 
preferred  r  li.-wmg  the  cud  of  classic  fancies,  or  otherwise  approved  and 
substantial  stuff,  and  investing  with  new  and  varied  forms  what  had 
long  gained  universal  recognition  rather  than  the  obtrusion  of  much  of 
his  personal  musings." 

*>fs  of  the  retentive,  assimilative,  ai 
the  author   abound   everywhere,   bnt   the   maker   la   not    greatly  in 
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evidence  in  these  papers.  The  words  used  by  Mahony  in  introducing 
the  mythical  Father  Prout  are  fairly  applicable  to  himself.  He  says : 
"  His  brain  was  a  storehouse  of  inexhaustible  knowledge,  and  his 
memory  a  bazaar  in  which  the  intellectual  riches  of  past  ages  were 
classified  and  arranged  in  marvellous  and  brilliant  assortment."  And 
tiiere  is  nothing  more  notable  in  the  Eeliques  than  the  intimacy  of 
their  author's  acquaintance  with  the  languages  (living  and  dead)  of 
most  civilised  nations,  and  the  deftness  with  which  he  transfers  the 
ideas,  idioms,  and  modes  of  expression  of  their  literatures  into  those 
of  any  other,  usually  without  loss  and  often  with  some  gain  in  the 
process. 

His  extensive  and  peculiar  knowledge,"  especially  of  the  ancient 
classics,  is  shown  at  every  turn  in  apt  quotations,  striking  similes,  or 
illustrative  phrases,  which  make  the  Eeliques,  like  Burton's 
"  Anatomy,"  a  veritable  mine  for  the  literary  student.  And  in  this 
there  is  no  suggestion  of  pedantry,  for  his  love  of  and  familiarity  with 
the  ancient  tongues  seems  to  make  his  frequent  use  of  them  in  this 
way  simply  natural  and  appropriate. 

Says  one  of  his  critics :  "  He  showed  his  love  for  the  classics  as  a 
father  does  for  his  children — by  playing  with  them ; "  and  very  interest- 
ing and  enjoyable  is  that  play,  even  to  those  who  only  vaguely  under- 
stand the  game.  As  instances  of  this,  take  his  treatment  of  that 
vulgar  and  irreverent  ditty  "  The  night  before  Larry  was  stretched  " 
(slily  attributed  by  Mahony  to  the  innocent  pen  of  Dean  Burrowes,  of 
Cork,  by-the-bye),  which  appears  in  French  dress  as  "  La  Mort  de 
Socrate;"  whilst  that  absurd  native  ode,  "The  Groves  of  Blarney," 
appears  most  strangely  and  incongruously  clothed  in  Greek,  Latin, 
Celtic  Irish,  French,  and  Italian,  and  the  vilest  slang  gets  its  equiva- 
lent in  even  the  most  stately  of  these  tongues. 

Possibly,  however,  the  inost  valuable  contribution  made  to  our 
literature  by  "  Father  Prout "  is  contained  in  his  introduction  to  it 
of  some  of  the  sweetest  and  noblest  singers  of  France  and  Italy,  a 
task  for  which  he  was  specially  qualified  both  by  native  powers  and 
experience.  He  had  eyes  which  missed  nothing  worthy  of  observation, 
ears  attuned  to  harmony,  a  tongue  possessed  of  all  the  powers  the 
Blarney  Stone  could  invest  it  with,  and  a  memory  absolutely  pheno- 
menal. He  had  heard,  seen,  and  talked  with — at  least  on  equal 
terms — the  most  gifted  and  talented  writers  of  the  Continent,  and 
could  use  with  grace  and  ease  all  the  literary  forms  of  expression  of 
their  languages  as  well  as  those  of  his  own. 

His  possession  and  judicious  use  of  these  advantages  are  best  shown 
in  his  presentation  to  us  in  the  Reliques  of  French  and  Italian  works 
of  genius  hitherto  unknown  to  English  readers,  and  among  these  his 
critical  estimate  and  illustrations  of  Beranger's  gems  of  poesv  claim 
our  special  notice  and  admiration.  Perhaps  the  most  striking,  if  it 
is  not  the  most  amusing,  feature  of  the  Reliques  is  exhibited  in  their 
numerous  literary  forgeries,  which  are  as  ingeniously  conceived,  clever, 
and  audacious  as  anything  in  any  literature. 

Poems  in  some  alien  language  are  brought  forward  claiming  to  be 
the  originals  of  well-known  poems  by  living  English  authors,  and 
these  so-called  "  originals  "  are  of  such  intrinsic  merit,  and  have  such 
an  air  of  being  what  they  assume  to  be  in  age  and  suggestion  of 
originality,  that  the  modern  writer  seems  convicted  at  once  in  the 
reader's  mind  of  gross  and  palpable  plagiarism.  Tom  Moore,  of  the 
"  Melodies,"  was  a  favourite  victim  of  Mahony  in  this  kind  of  cruel 
sport,  and  must  have  suffered  greatly  from  the  barbed  and  even  em- 
poisoned shafts  aimed  at  him  with  such  force  and  skill  and  rancour. 
Let  me  say  here  in  parenthesis  that  Mahony  was  emphatically  a  good 
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hater,  as  ia  shown  in  his  savagely-humorous  onslaughts,  not  only  on 
Moore,  but  also,  amongst  others,  on  Lord  Brougham,  Dr.  Dionysius 
Lardner,  and  Dan  O'Connell,  and  he  never  missed  an  opportunity  of 
making  a  bitter  jest  on  any  of  these  personages,  often  in  a  spirit  that 
savours  of  pure  malignity.  Take  this  passage  as  a  sample,  not  only 
of  his  style  of  abuse,  but  also  of  his  style  of  humour,  and,  indeed,  of  his 
general  prose  style.  He  says :  — 

"  Long  ago  Guy  Faux  considerately  selected  the  fifth  of  November 
for  despatching  the  stupid  and  unreformed  senators  of  Great  Britain, 
so  cold  and  comfortless  a  month  being  the  most  acceptable,  he  thought, 
that  could  be  chosen  for  warming  the  honourable  House  with  a  few 
seasonable  faggots  and  barrels  of  gunpowder.  Philanthropic  citizen! 
Neither  he  nor  Sir  William  Congreve,  of  rocket  celebrity;  nor  Friar 
Bacon,  the  original  concoctor  of  'villainous  saltpetre;'  nor  Parson 
Malthus,  the  patentee  of  the  preventive  check;  nor  Dean  Swift,  the 
author  of  a  modest  proposal  for  '  turning  into  salt  provisions  the  off- 
spring of  the  Irish  poor;'  nor  Brougham,  the  originator  of  the  new 
reform  in  the  Poor  Laws;  nor  Mr.  O'Connell,  the  Belisarius  of  the 
poor-box  and  the  staunch  opponent  of  any  provision  for  his  half-starved 
tributaries,  will  ever  meet  their  reward  in  this  world.  Happily,  how- 
ever, there  is  a  warm  corner  reserved,  if  not  in  Westminster  Abbey, 
most  certainly  in  'another  place,'  where  alone  (God  forgive  us)  their 
merits  can  be  suitably  acknowledged." 

Contrast  that  quotation  with  this.  Speaking  of  Moore,  he  says : 
'  Mv  humble  patronage  cannot  do  much  for  Tommy  in  fashionable 
circles,  for  I  never  mixed  much  in  the  bemi  moiid?  (at  least  in  Ireland) 
durin?  my  lifetime,  and  can  be  of  no  service,  of  course,  when  I'm 
dead!  Nor  will  his  'melodies,'  though  well  adapted  to  mortal  piano- 
fortes,  answer  the  purposes  of  that  celestial  choir  in  which  I  shall 
then  be  an  obscure  but  cheerful  vocalist." 

Even  the  dead  were  not  sacred  for  our  author.  "  Rien  n'est  sacre 
pour  un  sapeur,"  and  Mahony  was  a  sapper  of  this  quality.  Take  as 
proofs  of  this  the  fine  French  verses  entitled  "  Lea-  Funcrailles  de 
Beaumanoir,"  which,  as  he  says,  need  no  translation  of  his,  since  the 
Rev.  Charles  Wolfe  has  given  us  an  almost  literal  one  in  "  The  Burial 
of  Sir  John  Moore,"  and  again  in  the  Latin  verses  said  by  Prout  to 
be  "  from  unpublished  MSS.  of  the  admirable  Crichton,  which  have 
been  translated  into  broad  Scotch  by  Robert  Burns  of  the  Excise  as 
'John  Anderson,  my  jo,  John.'"  And  in  these  as  in  many  other 
>,  the  i«li' 


the  measure,  the  idioms,  the  spirit,  and  the  sentiment  have 
conveyed  (the  wise  it  call)  into  another  t..n^,,,.    whilst   ,„  others  the 
characteristic  lilt  of  the  verse,  and  even  the  identical  rhymes, 
outraged  poet,  have  been  reproduced  in  the  Latin  version  of  Father 
Prout. 

Take  these  for  instances :  — 

"  NORA  CHEIHA."— Tom  Moort. 
"  Lesbia  hath  a  beaming  eye, 

But  no  one  knows  for  whom  it  bcameth ; 
Right  and  left  its  arrows  fly, 

But  what  they  aim  at  no  one  drcameth. 
Sweeter  'tis  to  gate  upon 
My  Norah'a  lid  that  seldom  rise*."  Ac. 
"  O,  my  Nora  Crcina,  dear/'  Ac. 

"  Leabift  semper  bine  et  inde, 

Oculorum  tela  m*> 
Cap  tat  omnea,  aed  deinde. 
6uis  amotur  nemo  novr 
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"  JUDY  CALLAGHAN." 

"  'Twas  on  a  windy  night, 

At  two  o'clock  in  the  morning, 
An  Irish  lad  so  tight — 

All  wind  and  weather  scorning — 
At  Judy  Callaghan's  door, 

Sitting  upon  the  palings, 
His  love  tale  he  did  pour; 

And  this  was  part  of  his  wailings — 

Only  say 
You'll  be  Mrs.  Brallaghan: 

Don't  say  nay, 
Charming  Judy  Callaghan." 


"  THE  SABINE  FARMER'S  SERENADE." 

"  Erat  turbida  nox, 

Hora  secunda  mane, 
Quando  proruit  vox — 

Carmen  in  hoc  inane — 
Viri  misera  mens, 

Meditabatur  hymen, 
Hinc  puellae  flens; 

Stabat  obsidens  limen. 

Semel  tantum  die, 
Eris  nostra  Lalage; 
Ne  recuses  sic, 
Dulcis  Julia  Callage." 

It  would  "be  unfair  to  our  author  not  to  call  attention  to  the 
remarkable  paper  on  "  Literature  and  the  Jesuits,"  which  forms  one  of 
the  Reliques,  and  which  is  a  most  valuable  contribution  to  literary 
history.  This  is  followed  by  a  poem  called  "  Vert-Vert,  the  Parrot, 
by  the  Jesuit  Grcsset,  "  which,"  says  Prout,  "  is  the  best  specimen  of 
graceful  and  harmless  humour  in  the  literature  of  France.  I  shall 
upset  it,"  he  continues,  "  into  English  verse  for  the  use  of  the  intel- 
ligent inhabitants  of  these  islands ;  though  much  I  fear  that  to  trans- 
late so  delicate  an  exotic  into  this  frigid  climate  may  prove  an 
unsuccessful  experiment."  The  estimate  is  justified,  the  fear  un- 
warranted, for  the  result  is  a  piece  of  most  exquisite  fooling,  and  I  can 
confidently  recommend  it,  in  its  English  dress,  to  those  who  have  not 
read  it.  Notably  there  are  in  this  translation  rhymes  as  marvellous 
and  as  quaint  as  any  of  those  in  Hudibras. 

If  I  were  asked  to  give  a  good  example  of  "  Belles  Lettres,"  I  should 
first  mention  these  essays. 

Their  author's  erudition,  his  assimilative  genius,  and  fine  literary 
taste,  the  spontaneity  of  his  wit  and  the  exuberance  of  his  humour,  as 
shown  in  all  these  papers,  make  the  reading  of  them  a  thorough  enjoy- 
ment, and  even  the  faults  or  weaknesses  of  their  author  tend  only  to 
the  increase  of  that  pleasure.  There  is  enough  variety  of  subject  and 
treatment  in  the  volume  to  suit  the  taste  of  any  and  every  reader  of 
ordinary  cultivation,  for,  to  quote  Prout  once  more,  "Wit  and  folly 
assert  themselves  in  turn,  like  the  smile  and  the  tear  in  Erin's  left 
eye  when  that  fascinating  creature  has  taken  a  drop  of  her  own  moun- 
tain dew." 
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In  conclusion,  I  have  only  to  say  that  though  Mahony's  life  was 
that  of  a  brilliant  failure,  his  "  Rcliques  of  Father  Front  have  been 
and  will  be  a  source  of  never-failing  delight  to  many  thousands  of 
readers.  It  is  ever  idle  to  speculate  as  to  what  under  more  favourable 
conditions  some  of  the  most  gifted  but  most  unhappy  children  of  song 
might  have  achieved,  but  I  cannot  leave  consideration  of  this  author 
without  saying,  O  the  pity  of  it  that  such  conditions  did  not  exist  for 
him — 

"  For  of  all  sad  words  of  tongue  or  pen 
The  saddest  are  these:  '  It  might  have  been.'  " 

Mr.  J.  T.  FOABD  contributed  the  principal  paper,  on  "The 
Dramatic  Dissensions  of  Jonson,  Marston,  and  Dekker." 


MONDAY,  APRIL  13,  1896. — Mr.  GEORGE  MILKER,  the  President, 
took  the  chair. 

ANNUAL    MEETING. 

Mr.  W.  E.  A.  AXON  submitted  the  following  short  paper:  — 

DEAR  MILNBB,— Your  interest  in  the  literary  study  of  the  Bible  is 
my  excuse  for  asking  you  to  communicate,  if  you  approve,  a  short  paper 
on  the  Seventy-first  psalm.  The  Prayer-Book  version,  which  is  really 
that  of  Miles  Coverdale,  has  always  been  greatly  admired.  It  is  perhaps 
not  too  much  to  say  that  it  is  the  most  beautiful  and  the  least  accurate 
in  detail  of  any  in  the  language.  The  idea  occurred  to  me  to  try  by 
way  of  experiment  how  far  it  might  be  possible  to  preserve  the  style, 
whilst  altering  the  known  errors.  But  in  the  version  now  sent  there  are 
at  least  twenty  changes  in  the  first  five  verses,  and  I  have  given  it  a 
somewhat  wider  scope  than  I  had  at  first  intended.  At  tin-  finish,  it  is 
an  attempt  to  give  a  purely  literary  version  of  the  psalm.  Those  various 
readings  that  seemed  to  me  most  in  consonance  with  the  spirit  of 
poetry  have  been  adopted.  Here,  of  course,  it  is  inevitable  that  the 
element  of  personal  predilection  should  come  in,  and  others  might 
prefer  the  variants  that  I  have  rejected. 

I  should  be  glad  to  have  any  suggest iona  from  you  or  from  any  of 
the  members.  There  are  many  things  I  might  add,  but  I  do  not  want 
to  make  my  short  communication  a  long  one. — Yours  faithfully, 

WILLIAM  E.  A.  AXON. 

THE  PSALM  OF   I  III     Kl .«  II  MUTE. 

The  Seventy-first  Psalm  is  one  of  the  few  that  has  no  ascription  in 
the  received  teV  »  the  Soptuagint,  which  represents  a  Hebrew 

text  varying  from  that  which  forms  the  basis  of  most  modern  transla- 


tions, it  is  described  as  "  a  psalm  for  David.    Of  the  sons  of  Jonadab 

I '  contains  many  passages 
identical  with  p..- 1  I..I,H  of  other  psalms.    The  "  nous  of  Jonadab"  are,  it 


I  tains  many  passage*  taken  from  or 


is  supposed  idah  is  the  nomadic  chief 

who  assisted  Jehu  in  the  great  slan  ^  of  Baal.     The 

Rechabites,  although  not  Jews.  w.  |>pers  of  Jah.    They  were 

descendants,  as  is  supposed,  of  Abraham— one  of  the  families  of  the 
of  the  concubines  "—and,  therefore,  kinsmen  of  the  children  of 
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Israel.  Jonadab,  to  secure  their  freedom  from  the  contaminations  of 
the  luxurious  life  of  the  Hebrew  cities,  laid  upon  them  the  command 
to  dwell  in  tents  and  to  abstain  from  wine.  Their  fidelity  is  shown 
by  all  of  the  dramatic  incidents  in  the  life  of  Jeremiah.  The  austere 
life  of  the  Rechabites  gained  them  admission  to  the  services  of  the 
Temple,  although  they  were  not  of  the  tribe  of  Levi.  One  of  them  is 
represented  as  protesting  against  the  martyrdom  of  James,  the  Brother 
of  the  Lord.  They  were  carried  away  in  the  first  captivity,  and  this 
seventy-first  Psalm  is,  by  the  testimony  of  the  Septuagint,  regarded 
as  their  song  of  lamentation  and  hope. 

In  Thee,  O  Jehovah,  do  I  place  my  trust. 

Let  me  never  be  put  to  shame. 

Deliver  me  in  Thy  righteousness  and  rescue  me ; 

Bend  down  Thine  ear  unto  me,  and  save  me. 

Be  Thou  a  stronghold  whereunto  I  may  resort  alway. 

Thou  hast  promised  to  help  me : 

For  Thou  art  my  rock  and  my  fortress. 

Deliver  me,  O  my  God,  out  of  the  hand  of  the  wicked : 

Out  of  the  hand  of  the  unrighteous  and  the  oppressor. 

For  Thou,  O  Lord  Jehovah,  art  my  hope, 

My  trust  from  my  youth. 

By  Thee  have  I  been  sustained  ever  since  I  was  born : 

Thou  hast  been  my  benefactor  from  my  mother's  womb. 

-Aiy  praise  shall  be  of  Thee  for  ever. 

I  am  become  a  portent  and  a  marvel  unto  many : 

But  my  sure  refuge  is  in  Thee. 

My  mouth  shall  be  filled  with  Thy  praise, 

And  with  Thy  honour  all  the  day  long. 

Cast  me  not  away  in  the  time  of  old  age : 

Forsake  me  not  when  my  strength  faileth  me. 

For  mine  enemies  speak  against  me, 

And  they  that  lay  wait  for  my  soul  take  their  counsel  together, 

Saying,  "  God  hath  forsaken  him : 

Pursue  him,  and  take  him, 

For  there  is  none  to  deliver  him." 

Be  not  far  from  me,  O  God : 

0  my  God,  haste  Thee  to  help  me. 

Let  them  be  confounded  and  consumed  that  are  adversaries  of 

my  soul. 
Let  them  be  covered  with  shame  and  dishonour  that  seek  my 

evil. 

As  for  me  I  will  hope  alway, 
And  will  praise  Thee  yet  more  and  more. 
My  mouth  shall  speak  of  Thy  righteousness, 
Of  Thy  salvation  all  the  day, 
For  I  know  no  end  thereof. 

1  will  go  forth  with  the  strength  of  the  Lord  Jehovah, 
And  will  declare  Thy  righteousness, 

Even  Thine  only. 

Thou,  O  God,  hast  taught  me  from  my  youth, 

Until  now  have  I  declared  Thy  wondrous  works. 

Now  that  I  have  reached  old  age  and  grey  hairs, 

O  God,  forsake  me  not, 

Until  I  have  declared  Thine  arm  unto  this  generation, 

Thy  power  unto  all  them  that  are  yet  to  come. 

Thy  righteousness,  O  God,  is  very  great, 

And  mighty  deeds  are  they  that  Thou  hast  done ; 
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0  God,  who  is  like  unto  Thee  ? 

Thou  who  hast  shewn  me  many  and  sore  adversities 

Shalt  quicken  me  again, 

And  bring  me  up  from  the  depths  of  the  earth. 

Increase  Thou  my  greatness, 

Turn  again  and  comfort  me. 

1  willpraise  Thee  with  psaltery, 
Tea,  Thy  truth,  O  my  God. 

Unto  Thee  will  I  sing  praises  with  the  harp, 
O  Thou  Holy  One  of  Israel. 

My  lips  will  be  fain  when  I  sing  praises  unto  Thee, 
And  my  soul  which  Thou  hast  delivered. 
My  tongue  shall  utter  Thy  righteousness  all  the  day  long, 
For  they  are  confounded,  they  are  brought  unto  shame  that 
seek  to  do  me  evil. 

Mr.  W.  R.  CRRDLAND,  the  Honorary  Secretary,  read  the  thirty- 
fourth  annual  report. 

Mr.  CHABLBS  W.  SUTTON,  the  Honorary  Treasurer,  submitted 
the  annual  financial  statement.  The  report  and  balance-sheet 
were  adopted,  and  the  officers  for  the  ensuing  year  were  elected. 
The  list  is  as  follows:  President,  Mr.  George  Milner;  ex-presi- 
dent, Mr.  John  H.  Nodal ;  vice-presidents,  Sir  Henry  H.  Howorth. 
M.P.,  Sir  William  Henry  Bail.  y.  M,  ssrs.  W.  E.  A.  Axon,  Richard 
Hooke,  Thomas  Kay,  John  Mortimer,  Thomas  Newbigging,  John 
Page,  and  J.  T.  Foard ;  treasurer,  Charles  W.  Sutton ;  honorary 
secretary,  W.  R.  Credland ;  honorary  librarians,  Walter  Butu-r- 
worth  and  Thomas  Derby;  members  of  the  Council,  Messrs. 
Edgar  Attkins,  B.  A.  Redfern,  J.  D.  Andrew,  W.  Dinsmore,  A.  W. 
Fox,  J.  F.  L.  Crosland,  and  H.  Gannon.  Mr.  Foard,  who  was  in 
last  year's  list  as  a  common  councillor,  takes  the  place  of  Mr. 
Ben  Brierley  as  a  vice-president  ;  and  the  only  actual  new  member 
of  the  Council  is  the  Rev.  A.  W.  Fox. 


TUB   ('!.<  VKRSAZ10NB. 

MONDAY,  APRIL  20,  1896. — The  closing  conversazione  was  held 
in  the  Clubroom  at  the  Gran<i  H..».  1.  Aytoun  Street  There  wan 
a  large  gathering  of  members  and  ladies.  The  room  wan 
crowded;  but  this  did  not  prevent  tin-  tnusts  from  in*).. 
with  evident  interest  the  collection  of  pictures  which  had  been 
"it  together  for  the  occasion.  Puriiiir  tin-  «-vi  ning  a  pro- 
praininc  of  music  and  it-citations  wa«  given  by  Miss  Stuart 
Cummins,  Miss  Lilian  Roberts,  Messrs.  H.  Dumber,  J.  J.  Wood, 
and  William  Wri-hi. 

The  PRESIDENT  (Mr.  (.  In  n  to,,K  ih,   (hair  .it  half-past 

seven  o'clock,  ami  in  the  course  of  a  brief  address  said  the  session 
now  closed  had  more  than  fulfilled  its  promise.     The  material 
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forthcoming  had  bet  n  singularly  abundant,  no  fewer  than  sixty- 
five  paj^ers  having  been  submitted  to  the  Club.     Probably  this 
number  had  never  before  been  reached,  and  he  doubted  whether 
any  other  society  in  the  country  could  show  such  a  body  of  work 
of  such  a  high  quality  produced  in  the  same  space  of  time.     On 
the  review  night  alone  some  sixteen,  or  seventeen  papers  were 
sent  in.     The  whole  of  these  could  not,  of  course,  be  taken  in  the 
same  evening,  but  they  were  read  as  occasion  offered  on  subse- 
quent nights.     In  looking  back  upon  the  work  of  the  session 
one  could  not  but   be  struck  by  its  comprehensive  character. 
Of  the  greater  writers  they  had  considered  Shakespeare,  under 
several  aspects,  Tennyson,  Blake,  and  Thomas  Hood.     Among 
the  lesser  men,  Waller,  Charles  Wolfe,  Father  Prout,  and  Sir 
Samuel  Ferguson  and  in  prose  Arthur  Helps,  and  J.  A.  Symonds. 
In  foreign  literature  they  had  Tasso',  the  Portuguese  poet  Silva, 
and  an  "  Indian  Play."     Neither  art  nor  music  had  been  neg- 
lected.    Under  music  they  had  had  Purcell  and  Henry  Russell, 
with  most  efficient  illustrations,  and  under  art  they  had  had 
papers  on  Giotto  and  Madox  Brown,  on  Etching,  and  on   Art- 
Practice  by  Mr.  F.  J.  Shields.     In  the  department  of  local  litera- 
ture,   some   of   which    was    much   more    than    local,    they   had 
considered  H.  S.  Sutton,  Henry  Hooilding,  Harrison  Ainsworth, 
and  Samuel  Laycock.     Harrison  Ainsworth  was  dealt  with  under 
the  head  of  Lancashire  Novelists,  and  this  reminded  him  to  say 
that  a  large  number  of  names  in  this  category  remained  to  be 
taken  up,  and  that  the  Secretary  would  be  glad  to  furnish  a  list 
to  members  willing  to  undertake  the  useful  work.     It  might  be 
said,  perhaps,  that  too  much  attention  had  been  paid  to  criticism, 
but  it  must  be  remembered  that  only  by  careful  comparative 
criticism  could  just  opinions  be  formed.     Of  honest  criticism,  in 
the  sense  of  discovering  what  was  best,  there  had  been  a  good 
deal.     If  this  Club  could  do  anything  to  mitigate  the  deplorable 
wilfulness1,  the  incoherency,  the  unfairness,  the  recklessness,  the 
captiousness,  and  above  all  the  uncertainty  of  criticism  it  would 
be  well,,  employed.     Of  course  critical  estimates  must  necessarily 
vary,  but  if  the  difference  was  not  fundamental,  it  might  be 
accounted  for  by  difference  of  standard  or  of  temperament.     If, 
however,  as  was  frequently  the  case,  we  found  one  critic  declaring 
that  to-  him  the  colour  of  a  book  appeared  to  be  unmitigated 
black,  and  another  that  it  was  dazzling  in  its  whiteness,  we  could 
only  account  for  such  discrepancy  by  supposing  the  existence  of 
ignorance,  "  pure  ignorance,  Sir,"  as  Dr.  Johnson  would  say,  or 
prejudice,  envy,  malice,  or  venal  "  rolling  of  the  log."     The  effect 
of  this  sort  of  thing  on  the  public  mind  was  disastrous.     Better 
no  criticism  at  all  than  such  as  that  to  which  he  was  alluding. 
(Hear,  hear.)     Criticism  could  never  be  reduced  to  a  scientific 
formula,  but  it  might  at  least  try  to  be  a  little  more  consistent 
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than  it  was.  Two  things  would  prove  to  be  at  least  a  partial 
remedy.  First,  insist  upon  continual  reference  to  undoubted 
and  acknowledged  models  of  excellence.  Second,  let  due  weight 
be  given  to  authority — to  the  opinion  of  such  as  had  become 
standard  critics.  When  was  Coleridge  or  Charles  Lamb  wrong 
about  Shakespeare?  And  in  general  criticism  was  not  Matthew 
Arnold  right  nineteen  times  out  of  twenty?  To  return,  he  must 
add  that  although  criticism  had  certainly  been  prominent,  there 
had  been  no  lack  of  original  work.  Two  very  fine  papers  of  this 
character  were  read  by  Mr.  John  Walker  under  the  title  of  "  Idylls 
of  Spain,"  and  there  was  a  long  list  of  poems,  essays,  and  des- 
criptive sketches.  Mr.  T.  C.  Abbott's  paper  on  "  Literary  Societies 
and  Civic  Life  "  opened  up  a  vein  which  had  been  little  worked, 
and  out  of  which  much  good  might  come.  In  literary  work 
outside  the  Club  their  members  had  not  been  idle.  Several 
volumes  by  members  were  in  hand,  including  an  important 
geographical  work  by  Mr.  Prestage,  who  had  recently  been 
decorated  with  an  order  of  knighthood  by  the  King  of  Portugal 
in  acknowledgment  of  his  services  to  Portuguese  literature.  It 
might  also  be  noted  as  a  pleasant  piece  of  news  that  their  old 
member,  Mr.  E.  Bruce  Kindle,  had  been  made  Chief  Justice  of 
Sierra  Leone.  The  death  of  Mr.  Ben  Brierley,  and  the  fact  tli.it 
our  prominent  dialect  writers  seem  now  to  be  all  gone — Bamford, 
Bealey,  Wauph,  Laycock,  Miss  Lahee,  and  last,  a  man  of  great 
promise,  Trafford  Clegg — would  have  made  some  remarks  on  t  he 
future  of  dialectal  writing  in  Lancashire  appropriate,  but  he 
forebore.  Only  those  who  had  been  with  the  members  knew 
how  delightful  their  Monday  evening  meetings  had  been ;  how 
stimulating  and  yet  how  healing ;  how  truly  recreative,  and  yet 
not  wanting  in  solid  work.  There  were  few  of  them,  he  thought, 
who  would  not,  even  amid  the  joys  of  summer,  regret  that 
Monday  would  no  longer  bring  its  accustomed  gathering,  and 
who  would  not  be  found  to  look  forward  with  pleasant  anticipa- 
ting to  the  time  when 

Old  boy*  and  younger,  brothers  of  the  pen. 
In  winter  days  shall  gather  round  again ; 
New  wit*  and  andent,  but  all  young  of  heart, 
To  give  and  take  the  thruete  that  bare  no  smart 
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GEORGE  HAYES. 

Mr.  George  Hayes,  who  died  at  Con  way,  on  Sunday,  April  28th, 
1895,  at  the  age  of  seventy-two,  was  an  artist  who  failed  to  realise 
what  was  expected  from  him,  and  never  did  full  justice  to  the 
powers  manifested  in  his  earlier  and  best  works.  Much  of  this 
result  was  no  doubt  due  to  the  circumstances  of  his  life.  More  or 
less  his  career  was  a  perpetual  struggle  for  a  bare  livelihood  :  and 
fcr  the  last  fifteen  years  he  had  also  to  contend  against  a  painful 
physical  affliction — that  of  cancer — for  which  he  underwent  three 
exhausting  operations.  The  wonder  is  that  he  survived  even  the 
first. 

His  father  was  a  Manchester  man,  who  went  to  Deighton,  near 
Huddersfield,  on  a  three  years'  engagement  with  a  woollen  manu- 
facturer ;  and  it  was  during  his  stay  in  that  village  that  his  son 
George  was  born,  on  May  18,  1823.  Two  years  later  the  family 
returned  to  Manchester,  travelling  over  Blackstone  Edge  in  a 
waggon,  and  settling  in  Long  Millgate.  Such  elementary  educa- 
tion as  George  obtained  was  picked  up  in  various  infant  and  other 
schools  in  the  neighbourhood.  Eventually  he  became  a  member  of 
the  Mechanics'  Institution,  then  situated  in  Cooper  Street.  He 
early  showed  his  artistic  tendencies,  and  entered  the  evening  draw- 
ing-class, Charles  Calvert  being  the  master,  and  Mr.  William  Percy 
his  assistant.  George  Hayes's  next  teacher  was  Henry  Travis,  a 
good  draughtsman,  and  he  attended  those  lectures  of  B.  R.  Haydon 
which  led  to  the  establishment  of  the  Manchester  School  of  Design, 
with  John  Zephaniah  Bell  as  its  director.  Hayes  was  the  first 
pupil,  arid  amongst  his  fellow-students  were  Warwick  Brookes 
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and  Francis  Cheater.  Starting  on  his  own  account  in  a  studio  in 
King  Street,  Hayes  was  chiefly  engaged  as  a  designer  for  engravers, 
and  subsequently  did  a  good  deal  of  sketching  work  for  the  Illus- 
trated London  Newt,  on  whose  behalf  he  visited  Loch  Katrine  on 
the  occasion  of  the  opening  of  the  Glasgow  waterworks  by  the 
Queen.  On  the  establishment  of  the  Manchester  Academy  of  Art 
at  the  end  of  1850,  Hayes  was  elected  as  one  of  the  twelve  original 
Associates,  along  with  Mr.  H.  Clarence  Whaite,  Mr.  William 
Morton,  and  Mr.  Frederic  J.  Shields ;  and  he  was  advanced  to  full 
membership  in  1864.  Ten  years  later  he  removed  to  Deganwy,  on 
the  estuary  of  the  Con  way,  and  there  and  in  Llandudno  or  the 
town  of  Conway  he  resided  up  to  the  time  of  his  death.  He  was 
one  of  the  founders  of  the  Royal  Cambrian  Academy,  and  served 
for  some  years  on  its  council.  He  was  also  a  member  of  the  Liver- 
pool Society  of  Water-colour  Painters  and  of  the  Manchester 
Literary  Club. — Manchester  City  News. 

In  an  essay  on  the  local  artists  at  the  Manchester  Academy 
Exhibition,  printed  in  the  Literary  Club's  volume  of  1879,  Mr. 
George  Milner  has  some  pleasant  gossip  about  George  Hayes's 
work.  He  was  showing,  among  other  pictures,  a  drawing  of  Con- 
way.  "  It  is  no  wonder,"  says  Mr.  Milner,  "  that  Conway  should 
be  so  often  painted.  It  is  unique.  Probably  there  is  not  in 
Europe  a  more  finely-situated  specimen  of  an  ancient  town.  It 
composes  well  from  at  least  a  dozen  points ;  and  what  those  points 
are  no  one  knows  better  than  George  Hayes.  As  I  stood  looking 
at  this  picture  of  his,  I  heard  some  one  say,  'At  his  old  work  again, 
painting  Conway.  I  would  back  him  to  do  it  with  his  eyes  shut.' 
This  was  Erasmus,  who  was  speaking  to  his  old  friend  Master  More, 
and  the  latter  answered,  '  Yes,  better  than  some  people  we  know 
with  both  eyes-  open.  Old  George  has  so  breathed  Conway  into 
himself  that  if  his  hand  held  a  pencil,  it  would  fall  to  sketch- 
ing those  round  towers  without  the  owner  knowing  what  it  was 
about.'  'Where  is  the  picture  taken  from?'  asked  Erasmus. 
'  From  Tywyn,'  replied  More ;  '  and  when  the  tide  is  in,  you  get 
from  that  little  shore  the  noblest  view  of  all.'  At  this  point  the 
Childe  of  the  Fluttering  Hand,  George,  the  painter  himself,  came 
trickling  forward.  'What  do  you  know  about  middle  distn 
he  asked;  'stand  away  from  the  picture.'  And  thru  his  ten 
fingers  began  to  move  in  soft  and  cabalistic  circles  all  over  the 
canvas.  Every  digit  seemed  to  have  a  tongue  of  its  own,  and  spoke 
of  tone  and  feeling,  breadth  and  quality  and  chiaroscuro,  in  such  a 
way  that,  before  he  had  begun  the  spoken  err  -f  his  own 

work,  w«  ft  It  that  u  To  those  who  knew  Old 

1  •  (as  he  was  commonly  called)  that  description  convoyed  at 

fair  an  idea  as  is  possible  in  print  of  his  customary  mode  of  talk 
and  gesture.   It  was  done  in  a  kind  of  shorthand  jets  and  broken 
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sentences,  accompanied  by  movements  of  the  hands  and  fingers  of 
an  altogether  singular  character,  and  yet  with  much  method  and 
significance  in  its  seeming  eccentricity.  George  was  a  sound  and 
suggestive  critic,  and  a  discriminating  judge  and  generous 
appreciator  of  the  works  of  others. 


SOLOMON  MURRAY. 

Mr.  Solomon  'Murray  died  at  the  residence  of  his  eldest 
son,  Mr.  Thomas  A.  Murray,  surgeon,  of  Penketh,  near  War- 
rington,  on  July  1st,  1895,  at  the  age  of  fifty-nine.  The  late 
Mr.  Murray,  though  well-known  in  the  commercial  world, 
was  hardly  known  at  all,  or  only  within  a  very  limited  circle, 
as  a  considerable  and  able  contributor  to  the  press  and  writer 
on  philosophy  and  economic  science.  He  was  the  son  of  Mr. 
Alexander  Murray,  bootmaker,  Piccadilly,  close  to  the  Albion 
Hotel,  and  was  born  in  September,  1836.  He  had  a  hard 
upbringing  and  little  schooling,  having  to  begin  work  at  the  age 
of  eleven  years.  What  education  he  obtained  was  almost  entirely 
of  his  own  getting,  and  chiefly,  it  is  believed,  at  the  Roby  Chapel 
Sunday  School.  After  a  term  of  employment  with  Messrs.  Schuster 
and  Co.,  he  entered,  at  the  age  of  eighteen,  into  the  service  of 
Messrs.  Heugh,  Balfour,  and  Co.,  with  which  firm  he  continued  for 
twenty-five  years,  and  was  employed  for  an  additional  six  months 
in  the  work  of  winding  up  the  concern.  Subsequently,  after  a 
brief  engagement  with  Messrs.  Gartside  and  Co.,  he  was  for  eleven 
years,  and  at  the  time  of  his  death,  with  Messrs.  Glazebrook,  Steel, 
and  Co.  His  powers  as  an  organiser  and  supervisor  of  complicated 
businesses,  coupled  with  his  sound  judgment,  and  ability  as  a 
financial  expert,  were  also  utilised  in  other  directions,  and  notably 
in  the  management  of  the  Talk-o'-th'-Hill  Colliery  in  Staffordshire. 

Mr.  Murray  had  a  strong  sense  of  the  duties  of  citizenship,  and 
at  Levenshulme,  where  he  lived  for  nearly  thirty  years,  he  took  an 
active  part  in  the  public  affairs  of  the  locality,  being  at  one  time  a 
member  of  the  Local  Board,  the  chairman  of  the  Liberal  Associa- 
tion, one  of  the  overseers,  and  a  director  and  trustee  of  the 
Mechanics'  Institution.  He  was  also  president  of  the  Rhyl  Club, 
a  literary  and  musical  society  which  held  its  meetings  alternately 
at  the  Half  Way  House  Hotel,  Levenshulme,  and  the  Brunswick 
Hotel,  Piccadilly,  Manchester.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Man- 
chester Statistical  Society,  the  Geographical  Society,  the  Literary 
Club  (which  he  joined  in  1877),  and  one  of  the  original  members  of 
the  Arts  Club.  After  his  removal  from  Levenshulme  to  Holmes 
Chapel,  he  lived  the  life  of  a  studious  recluse.  He  had  an  exten- 
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sire  library,  his  collection  of  books  on  history  and  economic  science 
being  exceptionally  large. 

He  was  a  weighty  and  suggestive  speaker ;  and  on  this  account 
his  audiences  readily  overlooked  some  peculiarities  of  pronuncia- 
tion due  to  the  fact  that  he  was  a  self-educated  man,  who  had  won 
his  way  by  sheer  persistence  against  formidable  difficulties.  In 
view  of  the  same  fact,  too,  his  powers  and  ability  as  a  writer  were 
nothing  less  than  wonderful.  He  was  an  esteemed  and  valued 
contributor  to  the  Economist,  and  for  more  than  half  a  dozen  years 
(down  to  about  1888)  one  of  the  most  considerable  and  able 
writers  for  the  Mnnchrxter  City  News.  Severely  accurate  in  his 
statements,  which  as  to  matters  of  fact  were  never  controverted, 
broad-minded  and  logical  in  his  arguments,  and  "  irresistible  in 
his  moderation,"  he  had  a  persuasive  faculty  which  carried  con- 
viction to  the  minds  of  the  reader,  and  had  no  small  influence  upon 
the  policy  of  municipal  and  other  bodies  in  a  wise  direction.  Dur- 
ing the  heroic  days  of  the  Ship  Canal  fight  with  Parliament,  and 
especially  in  the  dark  hours  of  reverse  and  disappointment.  Mi- 
Murray  never  lost  heart ;  and  no  pen  wielded  a  more  inspiring 
power.  Under  the  anonymous  system  of  journalism,  all  this,  of 
course  was  entirely  unknown  at  the  time,  and  was  consequently 
never  accredited  to  him.  To  complete  the  story,  it  is  only  ri-jht 
to  add  that  his  journalistic  work  was  entirely  voluntary,  and  he 
sought  no  other  reward  than  that  involved  in  the  conscientious 
discharge  of  what  he  believed  to  be  a  public  duty. — Mane 
City  News. 


.lol IN    HLLOR  TAYLOR. 


death  of  Mr.  John    I  ylor,   F.L.S.,   F.G.S.,   took 

place  on   September  28th,   1895.     He  was  well-known  at  one 
time   in   Manchester,   but  latterly  and   for  more  than    ; 
yean  was  curator  of  the   If*  M*UIH.     He   was  in    his 

sixtieth  year,  having  been,  born,  at  Levenslmlim-  in   1835.     His 

r  was  foreman  of  a  cotton  factory,  and  he  himself  was  in 
liis  early  years  employed  at  the  Gorton  Tank  railway  works.     H 

l.-irgely  self-educated,  and  manifested  in  his  you 
scientific  tendencies,  bepinniiiL'  first  \\iih  peology  and  proc< 
thence  to  the  study  of  bot.my.  in  both  which  branches  of  sciei 
was  destined  to  become  one  of  the  most  popular  exponents  of  t!i<- 
His  first  book,  publish. •*]   ;,•    M  in    1864,  was 

"Geological  Essays  and  Sket<  ;  an<l 

in  the  following  year  he  iwwed  "  Lithotrr  <ir  Lectures  on 

Geology."    In  187  .  genes  of  "half-hour"  books— 
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"  Half  Hours  at  the  Seaside,"  "  Half  Hours  in  the  Green  Lanes," 
and  others — which  proved  very  acceptable  as  pleasant  as  well  as 
accurate  introductions  to  the  study  of  life  and  nature  in  the  open 
air.  Amongst  his  numerous  other  works,  for  he  was  a  prolific 
author,  were  "  The  Playtime  Naturalist."  "  Flowers  and  their 
Origin,"  "  The  Sagacity  and  Morality  of  Plants,  "  Geological 
Stories,"  and  "  The  Aquarium."  He  edited  Science  Gossip  for  many 
•uccessive  years,  and  lectured  incessantly  on  his  favourite  themes, 
spending  the  greater  part  of  one  year  (1885)  in  a  lecturing  tour 
through  Australia.  He  had  an  unconventional  yet  vivid  style  of 
exposition,  and  could  render  the  most  abstruse  subjects  fascinat- 
ing. Professor  Ray  Lankester  had  a  high  opinion  of  his  work, 
and  said  that  he  knew  no  one  who  could  expound  nature  with 
such  beauty  and  lucidity ;  and  Sir  John  Lubbock  spoke  in  warm 
terms  of  his  volume  on  the  origin,  colours,  and  perfumes  of 
flowers. 

Mr.  Taylor  was  at  his  best  when  leading  parties  of  youthful 
inquirers  through  a  country  lane,  or  over  a  moor,  or  by  a  river  side. 
"  There  was  nothing  of  the  pale  ascetic  scientist  about  him,"  says 
a  writer  in  the  Morning  Leader.  "  He  was  a  robust,  red-haired, 
red-faced,  thick-set  man,  who  delighted  to  tramp  along  country 
roads  in  a  battered  wide-awake  and  a  faded  inverness,  swinging  a 
thick  stick  and  whistling  a  merry  tune.  But  though  he  might  be 
supposed  to  be  noticing  nothing,  there  was  scarcely  anything  of 
scientific  import  which  escaped  his  eye.  He  was  during  the  greater 
part  of  his  life  an  ideal  companion,  cheery,  bubbling  over  with 
good  humour,  and  able  to  talk  well  and  to  the  point  on  almost  any 
subject.  The  last  few  years  of  his  life  were  somewhat  clouded  by 
financial  troubles,  but  these  showed  for  once  that  the  old  sneer 
about  a  man's  friends  forsaking  him  when  he  is  down  did  not 
apply.  There  were  some  who  stuck  to  him,  and  who  relieved  the 
anxieties  of  his  last  days."  He  retained  his  connection  with 
Manchester  to  the  last  through  his  membership  of  the  Literary 
Club,  which  he  joined  in  1866,  and  he  was  not  an  infrequent  con- 
tributor to  its  proceedings  in  earlier  years.  His  mother,  a 
venerable  lady  of  ninety,  is  still  living. — Manchester  City  News. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Manchester  City  Neivs. 

Sir, — Permit  me  to  point  out  a  few  errors  in  your  obituary 
notice  of  the  late  John  Ellor  Taylor.  My  father  never  was  a  fore- 
man in  a  factory,  but  was  simply  the  lodge-keeper,  and  con- 
sequently could  not  give  his  children  a  good  education.  My 
brother  was  thus  entirely  self-educated  in  the  many  branches  of 
science  he  took  up.  He  never  worked  at  th©  Gorton  Tank  railway 
works,  but  was  at  Longsight,  employed  under  Mr.  Ramsbottom, 
who  gave  him  many  opportunities  of  pursuing  his  studies. 

32,  Lorn  Street,  Hulme.  WILLIAM  TAYLOR. 
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To  the  Editor  of  the  Manchester  City  News. 

Sir, — In  the  obituary  notice  which  we  saw  with  regret  in  your 
last  Saturday's  issue  of  the  late  John  Ellor  Taylor,  F.L.S.,  F.G.S., 
you  were  led  to  say  that  he  was  in  his  early  years  employed  at  the 
Gorton  Tank  railway  works.  This  is  an  error,  one  of  a  kind  often 
and  easily  made.  The  Gorton  Tank  is  the  workshop  of  the  Man- 
chester, Sheffield,  and  Lincolnshire  Railway  at  Gorton.  But  John 
E.  Taylor  worked  for  the  London  and  North  Western  Railway 
Company  at  Longsight,  e.g.,  at  the  Longsight  Tank;  and  th(H» 
your  purpose  of  pointing  out  that  he  worked  his  way  from  the  ranks 
to  scientific  celebrity  is  in  no  way  affected  by  this  little  correction, 
I  hold,  as  a  fellow-worker  with  him  then,  and  for  all  those  who 
were  similarly  associated  with  him,  that  his  distinguished  career 
throws  a  halo  of  honour  around  his  old  shop  and  shopmates  where- 
soe'er  they  be,  and  for  that  reason,  as  well  as  for  truth's  sake,  I 
have  ventured  to  pen  this  little  explanatory  note. 

There  must  be  many  still  living  who,  like  myself,  well  remember 
his  gentlemanly  bearing,  sociable  demeanour,  and  studious  habits 
in  those  early  days,  characteristics  that  won  him  much  esteem, 
and  that  even  saved  him  from  the  familiar  "  Jack  "  that  so  many 
other  Johns  in  the  shop  had  to  answer  to.  It  was  patent  to  anyone 
at  all  observant  that  "John  Taylor"  would  never  settle  down  to 
work  at  the  fitter's  bench,  though  at  that  time  it  boasted  many  a  bio 
ami  intelligent  men  at  Longsight,  most  of  whom  have  preceded 
their  younger  and  more  ambitious  shopmate  to  the  country  that 
knows  no  return,  hU  tlan  foivman.  John  Thornham,  preceding 
him  only  by  a  few  days. 

Many  predictions  were  in  those  days  ventured  upon  that  he 
would,  if  spared,  distinguish  himself  some  day  in  the  geological 
world,  as  that  seemed  to  be  his  fir-t  I  it  miry  and  scientific  love  ; 
and  now  that  his  career  is  closed,  those  of  us  who  remain,  and  make 
the  comparison  between  our  forecasts  of  him  and  what  he  has 
achieved,  are  proud  to  own  thut  h.  has  far  outrun  our  expecta- 
tions, and  we  feel  that,  though  "  dead,"  he  will  for  ages  yet  to  come 
in  the  many  books  he  has  written,  continue  to  speak  to  and 
influence  others  like-minded  with  himself,  and  also  prove  to  young 
artisans  who  may  have  aspirations  to  higher  walks  and  wider 
pursuits  of  life  than  the  bench  affords,  n  stimulus  to  continued 
effort  and  earnest  of  ultimate  success.  We  are  thankful  for  the 
life  of  John  Ellor  Taylor.  J.  W.  STAXDRIXO. 

Barton  Road,  Stretford. 


BE*    BRIBRLET. 

Lancashire  men  the  world  over  will  hear  with  regret  of  the 
deoth  of  Mr.  Ben  Brierley  at  Moston  on  January  19,  18'.' 
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midnight.  Mr.  Brierley  had  retired  from  active  literary  and 
platform  work  for  several  years  owing  to  poor  health,  but  few 
knew  the  end  was  so  near.  He  was  in  his  seventy-first  year. 
Mr.  Brierley  was  one  of  the  best-known  men  in  the  county,  both 
as  a  popular  author  and  acceptable  public  man.  Mr.  J.  Fox 
Turner,  in  an  article  entitled  "  Owd  Ben,"  which  appeared  in  this 
paper  twelve  years  ago,  thus  happily  hit  off  his  characteristics  :  — 
"  When  Owd  Ben  tells  us  that  his  name  is  Ben  Brierley  and  he 
comes  'fra'  Failsworth,  the  elective  baptismal  and  local 
affinities  all  seem  to  the  manner  born.  His  name,  his  "nut," 
are  redolent  of  the  soil  of  the  County  Palatine;  and  from  the 
foundations  of  this  world  and  earlier,  when  Nature  was  arranging 
the  travellers  on  her  circuits,  Ben  Brierley  was  allotted  to  Fails- 
worth.  A  thorny  quickset  hedgy  surname  that  of  Brierley — we 
think  of  hardy  sloe-trees  or  the  branches  of  the  prickly  plum. 
As  to  the  face,  do  not  for  goodness  gracious  sake  get  the  idea 
of  an  irregularly-fashioned  though  genially-baked  marl  into  your 
head,  or  the  idea  will  enter  like  a  devil  into  that  territory  and 
possess  it.  If  a  marlock  potter  were  to  take  a  handful  of  marl 
in  a  spirit  of  loving  caricature  of  his  subject,  he  might  say,  "  Here 
goes  for  a  mug!"  and  out  of  the  potter's  wheel  would  emerge  the 
roughly-rubicund,  symmetry-defying  lineaments  of  Owd  Ben — a 
face  nevertheless  attractive,  because  of  its  simplicity  and  staunch 
loyalty;  over  which  the  flitting  shadows  of  simulation  or 
pretence  never  play.  Ben  Brierley  has  conveyed  himself  to  us 
in  a  fee  simple  as  our  property  by  parchments,  the  validity  of 
which  the  Chancellor  of  the  Diocese  would  recognise — the  title, 
namely,  of  a  breezy,  unforced  humour;  a  touching  sympathy 
with  the  poor,  the  weary,  and  the  heavy-ladeoi ;  a  free-handed 
pictorial  faculty  for  making  attractive  the  sometimes  impressive 
deformities  of  the  county  of  the  Red  Rose;  a  varied  power  of 
gathering  folks  together  by  song  or  anecdote  or  more  lengthened 
dramatic  stories,  and  just  shaking  the  laughter  out  of  them  as 
bran  out  of  dolls." 

Ben  Brierley  was  born  at  Failsworth,  and  attended  the  village 
school  till  his  sixth  year,  when  his  parents,  who  were  in  very 
humble  circumstances  removed  to  Hollinwood.  At  this  early 
age  Ben  was  set  to  work  at  the  bobbin-wheel.  In  1840  he 
returned  to  his  native  place,  and  largely  aided  in  the  foundation 
of  a  Mutual  Improvement  Society,  which  developed  into  the 
Failsworth  Mechanics'  Institute.  An  uncle — himself  poor  in 
means,  but  with  decided  intellectual  tastes,  and  an  active  pro- 
moter, in  his  humble  sphere,  of  popular  education — led  young 
Ben  to  the  appreciation  of  such  poets  as  Shakspere,  Byron,  and 
Shelley,  whose  works  exerted  a  marked  influence  on  his  future 
career.  His  work  as  handloom  weaver,  piecer,  and  silk  warper 
was  laborious,  and  his  hours  long  to  an  extent  unknown  in  the 


BEN    BBIBRLBY. 
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present  day.  But  lie  nevertheless  found  or  made  some  little 
time  for  the  indulgence  of  his  literary  pursuits.  Shortly  after 
his  marriage,  in  1855,  his  branch  of  manufacture  fell  rapidly  into 
decay,  and  he  accepted  the  poet  of  sub-editor  of  the  Oldhtim 
Tim?*.  This  he  surrendered  in  1862,  to  enter  upon  a  brief 
engagement  in  London.  After  his  return  to  Manchester  his 
active  public  services  and  his  numerous  writings  obtained  for 
him  the  general  respect  and  admiration  of  the  city  and  of  a 
wide  district  beyond.  In  1875  he  was  returned  to  the  City 
Council,  and  sat  for  six  years  as  a  representative  of  St.  Michael's 
ward.  The  loss  of  a  great  part  of  his  hard-earned  savings 
through  the  failure  of  a  building  society  in  which  they  had 
been  invested  called  forth  the  sympathy  of  his  numerous  friends. 
A  Brierley  Testimonial  Fund  was  started  in  the  Mayor's  Parlour 
at  the  Town  Hall,  when  he  was  presented  by  the  Mayor  (Alderman 
Sir  John  Harwood),  on  behalf  of  the  subscribers,  with  a  cheque 
for  £' 

Mr.  Brierley,  speaking  at  the  presentation  of  the  testimonial, 
gave  the  following  account  of  his  literary  career:  — 

It  is  about  twenty-nine  years  since  I  began  my  literary 
labours,  my  first  noticeable  work  being  contributed  to  the  Man- 
chester Spectator,  published  by  Mr.  Abel  Heywood..  It  was 
entitled  "  A  Day  Out."  This  sketch  was  afterwards  done  up  in 
book  form,  a  second  edition,  published  by  Mr.  David  Kelly,  of 
Market  Street,  immediately  following  the  first.  I  wrote  a  sequel 
to  this  brochure  under  the  title  of  "  Bunk  Ho."  Both  had  a 
good  Lancashire  reception.  These,  with  some  shorter  sketches, 
formed  my  first  volume  published  by  Mr.  John  Heywood,  with 
the  title  of  "  Daisy  Nook  Sketches."  And  now  the  troubles  of 
authorship  began.  Notwithstanding  the  flattering  notices  this 
book  received  from  the  Manchester  and  other  Lancashire  papers, 
the  Athcnaum  gave  it  a  fearful  slating.  It  was  not  criticism, 
or  even  an  attempt  at  criticism ;  but  an  attack  of  such  st-v 
that  it  was  undoubtedly  meant  to  crush  me  at  once,  and  for  ever. 
It  would  have  had  the  desired  effect  had  not  the  Spectator  :in«i 
the  Sattinlntf  Review  come  to  the  rescue.  Each  of  these  papers 
could  afford  to  devote  three  columns  of  a  notice  exceedingly 
f;iv.»u-;il>!e.  when-as  tl..  ••////  had  satisfied  itself  wh> 

I..I-1  tlun-j-  tln->  ••  "  ri  ;  my  head.     These  encouraged  n 

MI*   tin-   IH-II  Chn.nirles  of  Waverlow "  was  my 

next  book.     The  Athnnmm.  attacked  me  once  more  wit  I. 
r   vinil.-iirr   ih. i n   on  the  former  occasion.      Then- 
only  a  few  lines,  but  they  showed  s  the  animus  of  the 
i ,  who  appeared  determined  that  I  slmul.l  n<>t  exist  as  an 
author.     He  alluded  to  my  first  volume,  which  he  said  luul 

•••<!  with  the  derision  it  so  richly  deserved."     I  was  sent  to 
perdition  again,  tins  tim«-  with  a  heavy  stone  on  my  breast.     Hut 
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the  Spectator  and  the  Saturday  Review  again  stood  my  friends ; 
and  I  could  not  for  the  life  of  me  see  how  all  three  could  be 
right.  The  Lancashire  press  I  have  always  had  with  me.  Being 
in  London,  engaged  for  a  short  time  on  some  almanack  work, 
I  was  received  with  open  arms  by  the  members  of  the  Savage 
Club.  I  was  selected  from  amongst  six  candidates  to  write  a 
serial  story  for  a  new  venture — Colman's  Magazine.  I  begun 
in  the  pages  of  that  journal  the  "  Layrock  of  Langleyside."  In 
consequence;  of  gome  differences  among  the  proprietors  a  third 
did  not  appear.  I  finished  the  story  on  my  return  to  Man- 
chester, and  offered  the  early  chapters  to  Mr.  H.  B.  Peacock,  then 
editor  of  the  Manchester  Weekly  Times.  Mr.  Peacock  was  afraid 
a  serial  story  would  not  take;  but  on  my  engaging  to  conclude 
it  in  nine  weeks  it  was  accepted.  I  need  not  allude  to  its  success 
any  further  than  by  stating  that  when  the  eighth  week  came  I 
could  not  see  how  I  could  bring  it  up  on  the  ninth.  I  named  this 
to  Mr.  Peacock,  and  his  reply  was,  "  My  dear  fellow,  go  on  as  long 
as  you  like."  I  took  the  advice.  The  story  was  afterwards 
published  in  book  form,  with  a  frontispiece  by  Mr.  Charles  Potter. 
I  sent  a  copy  of  it  to  the  Athenceum,  with  what  I  must  admit 
was  a  rather  saucy  letter  to'  the  editor.  This  might  have  been  an 
indiscreet  act,  but  I  did  it  in  a  fit  of  exasperation,  and  with  the 
feeling  that  that  journal  had  done  its  worst  to*  me.  Mr.  Hep- 
worth  Dixon  wrote  me  by  the  return  post,  complaining  of  the 
tone  of  my  letter,  and  giving  me  his  word  that  he  had  not  seen 
the  notices  that  I  complained  of.  The  issue  of  this  correspon- 
dence was  a  kindly  recognition  in  the  Athenceum ;  and  I  forgave 
the  Wellington-street  Slogger  for  the  pair  of  black  eyes  he  had 
given  me  before.  I  was  now  fairly  launched  on  literary  work. 
I  wrote  "  Irkdale,"  which  was  published  in  two*  volumes  by 
Messrs.  Tinsley,  London.  This  was  succeeded  by  "  My  Grand- 
mother's Clockcase,"  "  Red-Windows  Hall,"  "  The  Fratchingtons 
of  Fratchingthorpe,"  and  "  Ab-o'-th'-Yate  on  Times  and  Things." 
This  latter  work  led  me  to  adopt  the  quaint  nom-de-plume  by 
which  I  have  since  been  known.  I  wrote  for  eleven  local  papers 
my  "Ab-o'-th'-Yate  in  London,"  the  most  successful  of  all  my 
works.  Ambition  led  a  number  of  gentlemen  connected  withi 
the  Manchester  Literary  Club  to  start  a  weekly  publication,  to 
which  was  given  the  name  of  Country  Words;  but  this  youth 
did  not  live  till  he  was  breeched.  It  deserved  to  succeed,  how- 
ever ;  and  I  have  no  doubt,  from  what  has  followed,  that  it  would 
have  succeeded,  had  its  local  character  been  asserted,  and  main- 
tained. It  just  lived  long  enough  to  publish  in  its  pages  my 
"  Marlocks  of  Merriton."  Now  fairly  out  of  collar,  I  had  the 
audacity  to  start  a  journal  on  my  own  account,  a  journal  that 
for  a  period  of  sixteen  years  has  borne  my  name.  In  its  pages 
have  appeared  such  of  my  stories  as  "  Out  of  Work,"  "  Fishing 
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for  a  Husband,"  "  The  Cotters  of  Mossburn,"  a  number  of  shorter 
stories,  and  most  of  my  ''  Ab-o'-th'-Yate  Papers."  Such  close  appli- 
cation to  work  and  for  so  long  a  time,  which  for  want  of  a  more 
liberal  education  has  always  been  an  effort  to  me,  has  had  the 
effect  of  pumping  me  out.  But  perhaps  it  was  for  the  best  that 
I  was  not  born  under  a  more  favourable  planet.  I  should  not 
have  been  thrown  amongst  scenes  and  a  class  of  character,  that, 
but  for  my  presence,  would  have  been  lost  to  history,  as  no  one 
else  has  attempted  to  describe  them.  The  handloom  weavers  of 
Lancashire  are  now  a  people  of  the  past.  Thinking  fresh  scenes 
might  give  my  wearied  hack  a  fresh  impulse,  I  paid  a  short 
visit  to  America  five  years  ago,  taking  Ab-o/-th'-Yate  with  me. 
I  came  back  refreshed,  but  not  restored.  My  health  giving 
way,  I  paid  a  second  visit  in  the  summer  of  last  year.  This 
time  I  had  a  longer  stay,  and  a  larger  experience.  The  results 
of  the  two  trips  are  before  the  public  in  a  volume  of  320  pages. 
An  extract  from  this  work  was  published  in  the  Manchester 
<1ian  under  the  title  of  ''How  Englishmen  have  Risen  in 
America,"  and  was  so  well  received  by  the  public  that  a  gentle- 
man connected  with  the  American  shipping  trade  has  asked  my 
permission  to  reprint  50,000  copies,  which  I  regard  as  a  tribute 
to  the  breadth  and  accuracy  of  the  statements  it  contained. 
When  these  things  are  summed  up  it  will  be  seen  that  my  literary 
life  has  been  a  laborious  one,  and  not  altogether  free  from  the 
vicissitudes  that  track  the  footsteps  of  authors.  Without  speak- 
ing of  the  quality  of  my  work,  I  hope  I  shall  not  be  accused  of 
boasting  if  I  say  I  have  covered  more  paper  with  local  n 
than  any  other  writer  of  my  time.  If  all  that  I  havi>  written 
could  be  put  t  in  book  form,  it  would  extend  to  n 

short  of  twenty  volumes.     But  there  is  a  lot  of  it  I  hope  never  to 
see  again  —  "  pot-boilers,"  and  sketches  written  upon  events  of 
the  hour.     I  feel  now  that  th«-  time  is  past  when  I  could  engage 
in  any  important  work.     I  am  no  longer  capable  of  sust. 
effort,  and  may  exclaim  with  Byron  — 

What  is  writ  is  writ, 
Would  it  \v<-re  worthier  I    I  am  not  n 
That  which  I  have  been,  and  my  visions  flit 
Less  palpably  before  me  —  and  the  glow 

in  my  spirit  dwelt  iff  t  faint  and  low. 


It  will  ever  be  a  source  of  s  in  all 

that  I  have  writtm    I    ha  rescue  the  Lancashire 

character  '  •••»neoua  conception  of  Tim  Bobbin.     Tho 

Lancashire  man  ia  not  necessarily  a  representative  of  clov 
nessv,     In  matters  when-  nmuul  •  sense  is  required  ln«  M 

capable  of  h<>hlin<_r  his  own  with  the  natives  of  nny  other  county. 
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Possibly  he  may  go  a  little  further  than  that.  In  my  literary 
creations  I  have  not  marshalled  a  lot  of  dummies  before  the 
public.  There  is  not  one  that  is  upholstered — not  one  in  whose 
composition  the  presence  of  the  least  stuffing  can  be  detected. 
They  are  men  and  women  as  I  have  known  them  in  life — never 
been  set  up  for  angels,  nor  degraded  by  being  posed  as  bigger 
fools  than  can  be  found  elsewhere.  These  I  leave  as  a  legacy  to 
my  native  county ;  it  is  the  only  one  I  can  leave  ;  and  if  con- 
scientiousness be  any  recommendation,  it  may  be  accepted  with 
every  trust.  Throughout  my  public  career  I  have  endeavoured 
to  conduct  myself  as  a  moderately  good  member  of  society, 
avoiding  those  traits  of  Bohemianism  which  are  supposed  to  be 
the  attributes  of  men  who  assume  an  exceptional  position  in  the 
world  of  letters.  In  my  private  life  I  have  not,  by  any  out-of- 
the-way  mode  of  living,  distinguished  myself  from  my  neighbours, 
who  scarcely  know  that  I  am  a  literary  man.  It  is  perhaps 
fortunate  for  me  that  I  have  a  wife  who*  has  sprung  from  the 
same  rank  as  myself,  and  who*  from  that  circumstance  has  been 
trained  in  the  knowledge  of  how  to  make  two  ends  meet  when 
they  have  been  very  far  asunder. 

On  the  death!  of  Mr.  Edwin  Waugh  an  effort  was  made  to 
secure  to  Mr.  Brierley  the  reversion  of  the  pension  which  had 
been  enjoyed  by  his  brother  writer,  and  although  this  was  un^ 
successful,  he  received  a  grant  from  the  Royal  Bounty  Fund  of 
£150,  which  in  the  weakened  condition  of  his  health,  consequent 
upon  a  slight  attack  of  paralysis,  was  exceedingly  welcome  and 
well  bestowed.  There  was  also  a.  later  tribute  to  Mr.  Brierley 
on  the  part  of  his  admirers.  A  collected  edition  of  Mr.  Brierley's 
work  has;  appeared  in  nine  volumes,  To<  these  have  since  been 
added  two  small  volumes  of  verse  and  autobiographical  sketches. 
Mr.  Brierley  leaves  a  widow. — Manchester  City  News. 


The  funeral  took  place  at  the  Harpurhey  Cemetery  on  Wednes- 
day, January  23rd,  1896.  A  large  number  of  people,  chiefly  of 
the  working  class,  gathered  at  the  graveside.  Leading  the 
funeral  procession  were  members  of  the  Manchester  Literary 
Club,  of  which  Mr.  Brierley  was  one  of  the  founders,  including 
Messrs.  George  Milner  (the  president),  Albert  Nicholson,  C.  W. 
Sutton,  W.  E.  A.  Axon,  J.  Bellhouse,  James  Brierley,  Walter 
Butterworth,  Thomas  Derby,  William  Dinsmore,  S.  Gradwell, 
John  Mortimer,  John  Kay,  Henry  Nutter,  Robert  Peel,  Charles 
Potter,  B.  A.  Redfern,  Sim  Schofield,  Henry  Slatter,  James  Begg 
Shaw,  and  Abraham  Stansfield.  The  members  of  the  Wilton  and 
Arthur  Sullivan  Masonic  lodges,  each  wearing  a  sprig  of  acacia, 
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a  masonic  emblem  of  mourning,  came  next,  followed  by  the 
members  of  the  Ben  Brierley  Angling  Society,  Blackley  Literary 
Society,  and  the  Overseers  of  Moston.  The  relatives  present 
included  Messrs.  Harold  Berry,  Elliott  Lord,  R.  Brierley 
(Macclesfield),  T.  Wilcock,  W.  Blackman,  J.  Wild,  T.  Wild,  G. 
Allen,  J.  Hilton,  and  Firth.  Berry,  whilst  the  others  present  in- 
cluded Dr.  Skinner,  Messrs.  James  Dronsfield,  John  Dronsfield, 
H.  Barnes,  W.  H.  Chadwick  (The  Old  Chartist),  J.  Middleton 
(Oldham),  William  Goldthorpe  (Chairman  of  the  Salford  Hundred 
Quarter  Sessions),  Joshua  Hampson,  W.  Trevor,  S.  Mills,  M. 
Wolstenholme,  W.  E.  Clegg  (Oldham),  F.  Goss,  Peter  Jackson 
(Holmes  Chapel),  George  Jackson,  N.  Dumville,  W.  DumvilK-, 
G.  H.  Swindells,  Thomas  Swindells,  C.  G.  Virgo,  J.  W.  Abbott, 
and  Buckley  Carr.  The  Arts  Club  was  represented  by  Messrs. 
Robert  Dot  tie  and  James  Burgess.  The  coffin  was  covered  with 
wreaths,  including  one  from  the  Manchester  Literary  Club, 
another  from  the  Burnley  Literary  and  Philosophical  Society, 
and  a  third  from  the  weavers  of  Failsworth.  The  Rev.  Thomas 
Cnmt,  registrar  of  the  cemetery,  read  the  burial  service. — 
M'inr/ir.<tfr  Cittj  Xeu'8. 


BEX    BRIERLEY. 


Mr.  Benjamin  Brierley  — "  Ben  "  Brierley  as  he  was  familiarly 
and  affectionately  called  by  all  Lancashire  people — has  passed 
away  from  those  scenes  which  he  loved  so  well,  and  among  which 
In-  lived  the  whole  of  his  long  life.  The  popular  Lancashire 
writer  had  been  in  declining  health  for  some  time  past,  but  it  was 
not  thought  by  his  nearest  relatives  that  the  end  was  so  near. 
His  cheery  disposition  was  maintained  up  to  a  fortnight  ago,  when 
he  became  ill,  and  died  on  Saturday  in  his  71st  year  from  ;m 
affection  of  the  heart.  The  life  which  has  just  closed,  a  life  which, 
to  use  Ben  Brierley's  own  words,  "  has  in  the  main  been  earnestly 
devoted  to  the  welfare  of  the  class  from  which  I  sprang/'  was 
one  of  hard  struggle  and  toil,  but  still  full  of  the  deepest  interest 
and  instruction.  Born  at  the  Rooks,  Failsworth,  on  the  26th  of 
June,  1825,  Ben  Brierley  was  the  fifth  "  victim,"  as  he  chose  to 
<  nil  it.  in  a  family  where  pov. -rty  in  varying  degrees  was  always 
present.  His  father,  James  Brierley,  was  in  early  life  a  soldier, 
occupying  the  position  of  a  gunner  in  his  Majesty's  Rocket 
Brigade  of  Royal  Hone  Artillery,  and  taking  part  in  the  battle 
of  Waterloo.  Leaving  the  army,  in  uhi.h  !„•  lt;i«l  *>r\ed  about 
six  and  a  half  yean,  at  an  early  age,  he  returned  homo  to  Fails- 
worth,  where  he  married  Esther  Whitehead,  and  where  he  took 
u  i »  tho  occupation  of  a  hand-loom  weaver.  Here  were  born  the 
six  children  who  constituted  the  family  of  the  Brierleys — two* 
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boys  and  two  girls,  who  died  in  infancy,  "  little  Benny  "  as  he  was 
always  called  by  the  neighbours,  and  a  brother,  who  ended  life's 
journey  at  about  the  middle  stage.  Before  her  marriage,  Esther 
\Yhitehead  was  a  member  of  the  choir  of  All  Saints'  Church, 
Newton  Heath,  and  Ben  Brierley  always  spoke  lovingly  of  the 
charm  of  her  voice,  with  its  clear,  mellow  tones. 

Arrived  at  school  age,  the  subject  of  this  memoir  was  sent  to 
learn  his  alphabet  at  the  "  modest  academy "  kept  by  John 
Goodier,  where  he  made  such  a  rapid  progress  that  before  he  was 
five  years  old  he  was  awarded  a  prize  for  spelling.  His  schooling 
ended  almost  simultaneously  with,  the  coronation  of  King  William 
the  Fourth,  and  when  he  was  about  six  years  old.  At  that  tender 
age  he  was  called  upon  to  assist  in  the  maintenance  of  the  family, 
and  his  first  effort  in  this  direction  was  by  hawking  from  door  to 
door — a  calling  followed  mostly  in  winter. 

The  removal  of  the  family  to*  Hollinwood  introduced  little 
Benny  into  a  new  society,  and  a  new  sphere  of  labour.  He  was 
first  put  to  the  bobbin-wheel — "  chained"  to>  it,  is  his  own  expres- 
sive description — in  his  father's  house,  but  in  this  capacity  he 
proved  more  of  a  hindrance  than  a  help,  and  the  neglect  of  his 
duties  brought  down  upon  him  frequent  and  heavy  chastisements 
from  the  parental  hand  and  foot.  Probably  not  without  a  secret 
feeling  of  pleasure,  he  was  given  up  as  a  "  bad  jot>"  as  a  bobbin- 
winder,  and  he  was  thereupon  packed  off  to  a  neighbouring  fac- 
tory, where  he  became'  a  piecer.  The  long  hours  of  labour,  to 
which  there  was  scarcely  any  limit,  the  ill-vent ilated  rooms,  and 
the  general  conditions  under  which  he  worked  made  serious  in- 
roads upon  his  health,  which  had  never  been  of  the  most  robust 
character,  and  he  was  compelled  to  quit  the  factory  soon  after  he 
had  attained  to  the  dignity  of  a  "  middle  piecer."  But  it  was  not 
without  some  regret  that  he  left  this  employment,  for  it  was  here 
that  he  got  his  first  peep  into  that  world  of  books  in  which  he 
was  destined,  in  after  life,  to  take  a  not  inconsiderable  place. 
It  happened  thuswise.  One  day,  as  the  little  piecer  was  eating  his 
frugal  meal,  he  was  seen  by  the  manager  of  the  mill  poring  over 
a  dirty,  greasy  bit  of  paper,  and  eagerly  devouring  as  much  of 
the  contents  as  could  be  seen  under  their  oily  covering.  The 
manager  at  that  time  was  a  subscriber  to>  the  monthly  numbers 
of  the  "  Pickwick  Papers,"  which  were  then  being  published,  and, 
struck  by  the  studious  attitude  of  the  boy,  he  offered  him  an  early 
perusal  of  the  papers  on  the  condition  that  he  should  fetch  them 
from  the  shop  as  they  were  issued.  Young  Brierley  clutched  at 
the  offer,  and  willingly  fulfilled  the  condition  imposed  upon  him, 
for  it  not  only  gave  him  the  opportunity  of  dipping  into  the  rich 
treasures  of  the  "  Pickwick  Papers,"  but  enabled  him  to  escape  for 
half  an  hour  from  the  low,  unhealthy  rooms  of  the  mill  into  the 
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freeh  air.  This  gleam  of  sunshine  in  his  somewhat  cheerless 
lift-  went  out  as  he  passed  through  the  doors  of  the  mill,  but  the 
thirst  which  had  been  created  by  his  perusal  of  Dickens'  work 
was  never  slaked,  and  every  opportunity  of  satisfying  it  which 
presented  itself  was  taken  advantage  of. 

Brierley  was  next  put  to  the  handloom  at  home,  and,  sticking 
closely  to  his  work,  he  made  satisfactory  progress.  Slack  times 
came,  however,  and  there  not  being  sufficient  work  to  keep  the 
loom  going,  he  was  compelled  to  find  some  other  means  of  earn- 
ing a  little  money.  Here  is  his  own  description,  written  many 
years  afterwards,  when  Fortune  had  begun  to  smile  benignly  upon 
him,  of  what  he  turned  his  hand  to :  — 

"  Work  falling  off,  I  employed  myself  in  dragging  a  wagon 
laden  with  coals  from  the  coal  pits,  a  distance  of  nearly  a  mile, 
having  to  go  twice  for  a  *  tub,'  for  which  I  received  3d.  On  one 
occasion  3d.  had  to  provide  a  dinner  for  four  of  us — twopenny- 
worth  of  bacon,  and  one  pennyworth  of  potatoes." 

Poverty  pinched  very  keenly  then,  but,  through  all  these  de- 
pressing and  discouraging  circumstances,  Brierley  never  lost 
sight  of  the  hopes  which  had  been  kindled  by  his  reading  in  the 
mill  that  he,  too,  might  one  day  follow  in  the  same  path  as 
Dickens,  and  do  something  which  should  be  for  the  enjoyment 
and  the  instruction  of  the  public. 

Still  anxious  for  his  own  improvement,  and  more  prosperous 
times  coming  to  the  lot  of  his  family,  he  joined  a  night  school 
at  Wrigley  Head,  and  he  learned  to  write.     Later  on,  he  joined 
the  old  school  in  Pole  Lane,  Failsworth,  and,  having  as  his  school- 
mates a  number  of  congenial  spirits,  they  banded  tlu-ii:- 
together  and  formed  a  mutual  improvement  society,  the  out 
of  which  was  the  present  Mechanics'  Institute. 

At  this  time  poetic  fancies  were  strong  within  him.  In  his 
"Home  Memories,"  a  delightful  autobiographical  sketch,  fmm 
which  we  have  largely  drawn  the  materials  for  the  present  notice, 
ley  says  he  had  begun  to  take  solitary  walks  on  summer 
evenings  in  company  with  Burns  and  Lord  Byron.  "  I  adopted 
tEe  Byron  tie,"  he  confesses,  "and  tried  to  look  melancholy," 
.-I..1  he  even  went  so  far  as  to  write  lines  upon  '  The  Death  of 
a  Little  Hen,"  an  effusion,  however,  which  never  got  U-\  •-:,.!  the 
stage  of  "  private  circulation " — among  his  companions. 

Shakespeare,  Shelley,  Burns,  and  Byron  were  nil  <lip;>< d  into 
by  Brierley  and  the  other  members  of  the  mutual  improve  m  nt 
society,  and  the  result  was,  no  doubt,  to  still  further  inflame  the 
rhyming  passion  which,  the  handloom  weaver  was  sunYi 
But  this  was  not  the  only  passion  with  which  he  was  aft! 
Like  most  other  young  men   <>f  an    impressionable  nn<l 
nature,  he  cherished  a  great  love  for  the  drama,  and  visited  the 
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theatres  both  at  Oldham  and  Manchester  whenever  the  oppor- 
tunity offered  and  the  funds  permitted.  The  outcome  of  these 
visits  was  a  determination  to  have  theatrical  displays  nearer 
home,  and,  a  company  of  amateurs  having  been  got  together, 
frequent  performances  were  given  in  the  schools  at  Failsworth, 
Brierley  himself  taking  such  parts  as  Lear  and  Virginius.  Diffi- 
culties arose  in  consequence  of  these  performances,  and  those  who 
were  opposed  to  them  took  possession  of  the  schools,  and  refused 
admission  to  Brierley  and  his  stage-struck  companions.  Some  of 
the  number  then  went  to  Holliiiwood,  where  they  established 
another  improvement  society,  which  has  since  developed  into  the 
Mechanics'  Institute  there. 

Brierley  had  long  entertained  a  desire  to  come  to>  Manchester, 
and  his  wishes  were  fulfilled  when,  as  a,  young  man,  his  uncle,  a 
silk  warper,  obtained  for  him  a  situation  in  the  silk  warehouse 
of  Messrs.  J.  T.  and  T.  Walker,  York  Street.  He  remained  with 
them  for  nine  years,  covering  the  distance  from  Hollinwood  to 
this  city  and  back  each  morning  and  night  for  the  whole  of  that 
time.  It  was  while  employed  with  this  firm  that  an  incident 
occurred  which  largely  influenced  his  future  career.  It  was  his 
custom,  during  his  dinner  hour,  to  visit  a  book  stall  in  Withy 
Grove,  kept  by  Elijah  Ridings,  the  poet.  One  day  he  entered  into 
conversation  with  Elijah,  and  encouraged  by  his1  friendly  interest, 
was  emboldened  to  show  him  something  he  had  written.  The 
poet  expressed  his  appreciation  of  the  young  man's  effort,  and 
gave  him  a  letter  of  introduction  to  John  Rogerson,  who  was 
then  editor  of  the  Oddfellows'  Magazine.  The  letter  of  intro- 
duction was  presented ;  the  poetry  was  read  and  accepted,  and 
in  the  next  issue  of  the  magazine  Brierley  had  the  proud 
satisfaction  of  seeing  himself  in  print  for  the  first  time.  He 
afterwards  contributed  several  pieces  to  this  journal. 

In  1854  Brierley,  now  a  young  man  of  nineteen  years1,  sustained 
his  first  sorrow  in  the  death  of  his  mother,  but  the  following  year 
he  sought  comfort  and  consolation  in  married  life,  taking  as  his 
partner  a  young  woman  who  had  worked  in  the  same  warehouse, 
and  who  bore  the  same  Christian  name  as  his1  dead  mother.  Just 
before  his1  wedding  day  his  employer  bade  him  "  make  up  his 
book,"  a  polite  intimation  that  his  services  were  no  longer 
required.  Brierley  was  now  out  of  work,  but  this  presented  no 
barrier  to  the  young  people,  and  they  were  duly  married.  His 
prospects  soon  brightened,  however,  for  shortly  after  his  marriage 
he  obtained  a  situation  at  Messrs.  Brotherton  and  Green's  silk 
warehouse,  in  Fountain  Street,  and  in  his  biographical  sketch  he 
speaks  gleefully  of  the  pleasure  he  felt  when,  at  the  week-end,  he 
walked  home  to  his  wife  with  the  largest  sum  he  had  ever  earned 
in  his  pockets.  It  was  towards  the  close  of  the  same  year  that 
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Urierley  made  his  mark  in  the  world  of  letters.  In  celebration 
of  the  fall  of  Sebastopol,  the  workpeople  at  Messrs.  Brotherton 
und  Green's  were  granted  a  holiday,  and  Brierley  availed  himself 
of  this  opportunity  to  take  a  ramble  in  Daisy  Nook.  The  out- 
come of  his  visit  to  this  spot  was  a  sketch  called  "  A  Day  Out," 
which  was  first  published  in  the  Manchester  Spectator,  then  the 
property  of  Mr.  Abel  Heywood,  and  afterwards  reprinted  by  M  . 
David  Kelly,  of  Market  Street.  "  A  Day  Out"  at  once  attracted 
considerable  notice,  and  the  reviews  were,  with  one  exception,  of 
the  most  flattering  and  encouraging  character,  the  highest  praise 
being  lavished  upon  the  young  workman-author  for  the  quiet 
humour,  the  love  of  poetry  and  nature,  and  the  manly  tone  which 
ran  through  the  whole  of  the  sketch. 

Brierley  still  continued  at  his  trade,  at  the  same  time  taking 
ry  opportunity  of  cultivating  the  literary  faculty,  of  the  posses- 
sion of  which  he  had  given  such  unmistakeable  evidence.  Leaving 
the  Fountain  Street  warehouse,  he  found  employment  in  the  ware- 
house of  Messrs.  Brennan  and  Sons,  Church  Street,  where  he 
remained  several  years,  seeking  relaxation  in  the  writing  of  a 
number  of  short  sketches  of  Lancashire  scenes  and  customs,  and 

He  now  left  the  silk  manufacturing  business  altogether,  and 
turned  to  newspaper  work,  taking  the  position  of  sub-editor  on 
the  Oldham  Times.  In  1862,  after  a  year's  occupancy  of  the 
sub-editorial  chair,  he  quitted  the  Oldham  journal,  and  went  to 
London,  where  he  had  secured  a  short  engagement.  He  frankly 
admits  having  "  missed  his  mark  "  in  the  great  city ;  but,  still, 
his  sojourn  there  appears  to  have  been  of  the  pleasantest  nature, 
he  met,  and  was  warmly  welcomed,  by  the  Broughs,  Andrew 
il  lliday,  Tom  Robertson,  and  many  other  prominent  members 
of  the  Savage  Club. 

Returning  to  Manchester,  Brierley  resumed  his  literary  work 
and  completed  "  The  Layrock  of  Langleyside."  Here  again  he 
was  successful  in  wit  unstinted  applause  of  the  critics, 

!  he  at  length  decided  to  adopt  literature  as  a  profession. 
Having  now  become  fairly  launched  on  literary  work  in  .  :..  use 
his  own  language,  wrote  "Irkdnle"  for  tl.< 

>•*,  afterwards  published  in  two  volumes  by  Messrs.  Tinsley, 
London.     This  waa  succeeded  in  the  same  journal  by  "  My  Grand- 

•her*!  Clockcase,"  idows  Hall,"  "The  Fnitchingtons 

of  Fratchingthorpe,"  and  "  Ab-o'-th'-Yate  on  Times  and  Thing*" 

It    was    on    the  .    1885,  after    his    second 

.m     from    a     long    holid.<  en     in     the 

n-.st  «>f  hi*  I, calt ),,  that  a  I..:  •  nded  public  meeting  waa 

held  in  the  Manchester  Town  H  r  the  presidency  of  Aid.  r- 

Sir  J.  J.  Harwood,  the  then  Mayor,  for  the  purpose  of  pre- 
32 
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seating  to  the  Lancashire  author  a  cheque  for  £650 — "  the  aggre- 
gation of  a  very  considerable  number  of  small  sums,  which 
<l lowed,"  wrote  the  treasurer  of  the  fund,  "  how  wide-spread  was 
the  appreciation  of  his  literary  labours  amongst  the  active  workers 
in  this  densely-populated  region." 

Mr.  Brierley's  success  led  to  his  introduction  into  a  company 
of  choice  literary  spirits,  whose  meeting-house  was  the  Clarence 
Hotel.  It  was  here  he  first  met  Edwin  Waugh,  but  a  closer 
acquaintance  with  the  "  Moorland  Minstrel "  was  made  at  a 
soiree  at  Mr.  John  Bolton  Rogerson's  house — an  acquaintance 
which  soon  ripened  into  a  friendship  lasting  until  death  itself 
dissolved  what  Robert  Blair  calls  the  "  mysterious  cement  of  the 
soul." 

Brierley  and  Waugh  were  two  of  the  founders  of  the  Man- 
chester Literary  Club,  which  first  met  in  the  Cathedral  Hotel, 
and  which,  after  many  removals,  has  now  settled  down  at  the 
Grand  Hotel. 

In  supplement  of  what  Mr.  Brierley  himself  stated  about  his 
own  journal,  we  may  add  that  the  first  number  appeared  in 
April,  1869,  and  by  the  time  the  fifth  number  was  published  the 
circulation  had  reached  the  very  satisfactory  figures;  of  13,000. 
A  partnership  was  entered  into  with  his  brother-in-law,  business 
being  carried  on  under  the  style  of  Brierley  and  Firth,  in  Deans- 
<rate.  One  result  of  this  association  was  the  change  of  Ben 
Brierley's  Journal  from  a  monthly  to  a  weekly,  but  the  partner- 
ship was  not  a  successful  one,  and  the  business  was  given  up. 
THe  Journal  was  disposed  of  to<  Messrs.  Abel  Heywood  and  Son, 
by  whom  it  was  published. 

On  the  13th  of  June,  1875,  Mr.  Brierley  lost  his  only  child — 
a  girl  of  nineteen — and  this  was  the  great  sorrow  of  his  life.  In 
the  November  of  the  same  year,  and  with  a  view  of  distracting 
his  mind  from  the  calamity  which  had  fallen  upon  him,  he  entered 
into  municipal  life,  allowing  himself  to  be  "pitchforked" — the 
word  is  his  own — into  the  Council  for  St.  Michael's  Ward.  Here 
he  served  for  six  years,  during  which  time  he  sat  on  the  Free 
Libraries,  the  Parks  and  Cemeteries:,  and  Baths,  among  other 
committees.  Mr.  Brierley  was  the  recipient  some  years  ago  of 
a  grant  of  £150  from  the  Royal  Bounty  Fund. — Manchester 
Courier. 


BRIERLET,    AND    THE    LANCASHIRE    DIALECT. 

(To  the  Editor  of  the  Manchester  Weekly  Courier.) 
Dear  Sir, — By  the  death  of  Brierley  Lancashire  has  lost  one 
of  her  most  distinguished  sons  in  the  world  of  letters,  for  even 
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smoky,  busy  Lancasliire  finds  time  to  woo  the  Muses  and  culti- 
vate the  finer  arts.  Such  men  as  Waugh  and  Brierley  have  done 
tla-ir  work  well  in  their  day  and  generation,  and  have  at  the 
same  time  gained  for  themselves  what  will  probably  be  a  more 
abiding  name  than  has  many  a  Laureate.  The  mention  of 
these  names  naturally  leads  one  to  think  of  that  dialect  of  the 
County  Palatine  which  they  have  sought  to  elevate  and  refine, 
find  possibly  a  few  observations  on  such  a  subject  may  not  be 
unacceptable  to  some  of  your  readers. 

The  English  language  has  its  varied  forms  of  expression  in 
different  parts  of  the  country,  each  having  also  its  own  peculiar 
words.  These  form  what  are  termed  dialects,  being  simply 
varied  forms  of  one  and  the  same  language.  The  inhabitants, 
too,  of  different  parts  of  the  country  may  also  be  distinguished 
by  their  own  peculiar  tone  of  voice.  In  this  way  you  may  dis- 
tinguish between  a  native  of  Westmorland  and  a  native  of 
Northamptonshire  and  also  a  Shropshire  individual.  A  North- 
umbrian can  be  recognised  by  his  inability  to  pronounce  the 
letter  R,  just  as  we  read  in  the  Old  Testament  of  some  of  the 
Hebrews  being  unable  to  give  the  sound  of  Sh. 

In  having  its  dialects  our  language  resembles  the  ancient 
Greek  tongue,  which,  however,  had  this  advantage  in  that  the 
Ionic,  Doric,  Attic,  and  ^Eolic  variations  of  the  language  wt-iv 
the  forms  generally  in  use  in  those  parts  of  Greece  from  which 
they  derived  their  names,  and  the  famous  Greek  authors,  whose 
works  have  come  down  to  us,  wrote  some  in  one  dialect,  SOUR*  in 
another.  Each  dialect  was  enriched  by  th-  -s  of  historians, 

poets,  and  philosophers.  Our  English  dialects  have  laboured 
under  the  disadvantage  of  being  spoken  only  by  the  masses,  by 
those  who  have  been  designated  by  the  classes  above  them,  and 
sometimes  with  a  contemptuous  pride,  hardly  consistent  with 
"gentle  breeding/1  especially  among  a  professedly  Christian 
people — "  ;  ir."  Yet  these  dialects  have  handed  dov 

us  many  old  English  and  Saxon  words,  which  have  been  long 
since  banished  from  the  lantniage  of  the  educated  and  the  refined. 
I  remember  reading  an  article  in  an  old  '  ins  May 

which  showed  by  how  main  .t  names,  each  of  them  ex- 

pressive, some  in  sound,  some  in  their  meaning,  the  country 
people  used  to  describe  diverse  acts  of  bodily  castigation,  and  it 
showed,  too,  how  much  our  language  lost  in  this  one  parti 
alone  -ion  of  *•  iose  words  by  the  language 

of  the  educated. 

Several  of  these  dialects  seem  likely  to  die  out  before  any 
'•m  up,  and  thus  rescue  them  from  uttrr 

nhlivion.  Burns,  however,  has  preserved  the  Scotch  colloquial 
form  of  our  tongue  in  use  across  the  Border.  It  can  never  be 
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entirely  forgotten  so  long  as  the  poems  of  Robert  Burns  are 
it  a* I.  Lancashire  has  been  especially  favoured  in  this  respect, 
in  having  such  writers  of  its  colloquial  dialect  as  Waugh  and 
Brierley.  Waugh's  poem,  "  Come  whoam,"  etc.,  will  hold  a  place 
among  the  finest  poems  in  our  language.  It  is  really  a  classic 
piece,  in  which  the  writer  has  succeeded  in  clothing  with  a 
peculiar  grace  the  somewhat  rugged  and  uncouth  tongue  of  his 
native  county. 

When  I  say  rugged  and  uncouth  I  use  the  words  in  a  qualified 
sense.  The  Lancashire  tongue  owes  much  of  its  ruggedness  to 
the  broad  way  in  which  it  is  pronounced.  Some  of  its  phases 
if  softly  uttered  would  have  a  musical  sweetness.  The  manner 
in  which  it  runs  words  together  by  dropping  consonants  some- 
what resembles  what  is  common  to  the  Italian,  which  drops  both 
vowels  and  consonants  pretty  frequently  in  order  to  have  a  sweet, 
soft  flow  of  smooth  sound ;  for  instance,  the  Lancashire  le'me, 
gi'me,  shanna,  winna,  canna,  or  conno,  for  let  me,  give  me,  shall 
not,  will  not,  cannot,  with  such  Italian  forms  as  v'e,  vi'e,  quest'e 
for  questo'e,  quel'uomo  for  quelle  uomo,  abbiam'  del  buon  vino 
for  abbiamo  dello  buono  vino.  It  seems,  indeed,  a  natural 
tendency  of  conversation  in  various  languages  to  drop  letters 
and  to  run  short  monosyllabic  words  together  to  get  a  smooth 
flow  of  sound,  and  what  probably  began  with  a  spoken  was  taken 
up  also  into  a  written  language.  In  this  respect  our  homely 
Lancashire  tongue  keeps  company  with  the  Italian,  French,  and 
Spanish. 

The  spread  of  education,  and  the  consequent  elevation  of 
the  masses,  will  do'  much  to  drive  our  old  colloquial  dialects 
out  of  use.  How  far  this  may  be  a  gain,  and  how  far  a  loss,  I 
presume  not  to  say,  remaining  yours  faithfully, 

THOS.  M.  FREEMAN. 

Mellor  Vicarage,  February  llth,  1896. 


BEN    BRIERLEY. 

We  regret  to  announce  the  death  of  Mr.  Ben  Brierley.  He 
passed  away  at  his  residence  in  Moston  at  midnight  on  Saturday. 

Mr.  Benjamin  Brierley  was  born  at  the  Rocks,  in  Failsworth, 
on  the  26th  of  June,  1825.  He  attended  the  village  school 
until  his  sixth  year,  when  his  parents,  who  were  in  very  humble 
circumstances,  removed  to  Hollinwood.  At  this  early  age  Ben 
was  set  to  work  at  the  bobbin-wheel.  But  he  manifested  even 
then  a  love  of  books,  and  diligently  made  use  of  such  advantages 
as  were  supplied  by  the  Sunday  and  evening  schools  attached 
to  the  Primitive  Methodist  Chapel.  He  remembered  that  he 
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had  read  the  Bible  from  beginning  to  end  three  times  before  he 
was  eight  years  old.  In  1840  he  returned  to  his  native  place, 
and  largely  aided  in  the  foundation  of  a  Mutual  Improvement 
Society,  which  developed  into  the  Failsworth  Mechanics'  Insti- 
tute. An  uncle — himself  poor  in  means,  but  with  decided  intel- 
lectual tastes,  and  an  active  promoter,  in  his  humble  sphere,  of 
popular  education — led  young  Ben  to  the  appreciation  of  such 
poets  as  Shakespeare,  Byron,  and  Shelley,  whose  works  exerted 
a  marked  influence  on  his  future  career.  One  of  his  earliest 
efforts  in  original  composition  was  a  sketch  entitled  "  My  Uncle's 
Garden,"  commemorating  the  Sunday  mornings  spent  there  in 
useful  and  elevating  conversation.  It  was  published  in  1849 
in  the  Manchester  Spectator,  a  weekly  journal  published  by  Mr. 
Alderman  Heywood.  His  work  as  hand-loom  weaver,  piecer, 
and  silk  warper  was  laborious,  and  his  hours  long,  to  an  extent 
unknown  in  the  present  day.  For  nine  years  he  walked  nearly 
ten  miles  every  day  between  his  home  and  his  employer's  place 
of  business.  But  he  nevertheless  found  or  made  some  little  time 
for  the  indulgence  of  his  literary  pursuits.  Shortly  after  his 
marriage,  in  1855,  his  branch  of  manufacture  fell  rapidly  into 
decay,  and  he  accepted  the  post  of  sub-editor  of  the  Oldham 
Times.  This  he  surrendered  in  1862,  to  enter  on  a  brief  engage- 
ment in  London.  During  his  stay  there  he  was  introduced  to 
the  Savage  Club,  and  made  the  acquaintance  of  the  Brough 
brothers,  Andrew  Halliday,  Tom  Robertson,  and  other  well- 
known  dramatic  celebrities.  When  Colmans  Magazine,  which 
hud  been  started  by  members  of  the  club,  came  to  a  sudden  end, 
Mr.  Brierley  returned  to  Manchester,  where  his  active  public 
services  and  his  numerous  writings  deservedly  obtained  for  him 
the  general  respect  and  cordial  admiration  of  the  city  and  of 
a  wide  district  beyond.  In  I*.").")  lu-  wrote  a  sketch  r.ilK.l  A 
Day  Out,"  which  included  the  little  story  of  "  Jimmy  the  Jobber." 
This  venture  was  somewhat  against  tl,  his  com- 

panions, but,  stimulated  by  the  success  of  his  friend  Edwin 
Waugh,  whose  "Come  whoum  to  tin  chiKk-r  an'  me"  had  about 
that  time  achieved  immense  popularity,  he  resolved  to  incur  all 
risks.  It  appeared  first  in  tin-  Manchester  Spectator,  and  when 
issued  in  book  form  was  well  received.  Tins  success  led  to  his 
introduction  to  the  editor  of  the  Weekly  -id  lie  at  once 

•i  a  series  of  contributions  to  that  journal.  He  essayed  also 
a  dramatic  version  of  his  "  Layrock  of  Langleyside,"  in  which 
he  played  the  principal  part  with  a  considerable  degree  of 
histrionic  a  number  of  years  his  work  appeared 

rhi.-fly    in    Ben    Ji'  Journal,    which    long    enjoyed    an 

extensive  •  -it.     His  bright  and  healthy  stories,  written 

largely  in  the  South  Lancashire  dialect,  displayed  the  intimacy 
with  the  social  characteristics  of  the  poorer  classes  of  one  who 
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hud  been  brought  up  amongst  them.  Mostly  adopting  a  prose 
form  in  his  compositions,  he  had  a  happy  knack  of  rhyme,  an 
undeniable  poetic  temperament,  and  some  of  his  shorter  pieces 
are  gems  of  their  kind.  Here,  however,  he  was  overshadowed 
by  Waugh's  greater  genius,  and  possibly  the  merits  of  "  Waver- 
low  Bells  "  and  "  The  Wuyver  o'  Wellbrook  "  might  have  secured 
an  ampler  recognition  if  Waugh  had  not  already  taken  his  place 
as  the  laureate  of  Lancashire. 

At  the  annual  election  of  city  councillors  in  1875  Mr.  Brierley 
was  returned  as  one  of  the  representatives  of  St.  Michael's  Ward. 
He  diligently  served  on  the  Free  Libraries,  the  Nuisance,  and 
several  other  Committees.  In  everything  that  affected  popular 
education  and  the  health  and  dwellings  of  the  poorer  classes 
he  manifested  a  warm  and  unfailing  interest.  In  the  winter  of 
1878  he  largely  assisted  in  the  relief  organisations  which  were 
established,  and  appeared  on  the  platform  of  no1  fewer  than 
twenty-two  entertainments  for  the  raising  of  funds,  his  services 
being  always  gratuitously  rendered,  even  to  the  payment  of  his 
personal  expenses.  Among  other  occasions  when  he  "  donned- the 
buskin "  may  be  mentioned  the  performance  at  the  Theatre 
Royal  of  his  own  drama,  "  The  Lancashire  Weaver  Lad." 

The  loss  of  the  greater  part  of  his  hard-earned  savings  through 
the  failure  of  a  building  society  in  which  they  had  been  invested, 
called  forth  the  sympathy  of  his  numerous  friends.  A  "  Brierley 
Testimonial  Fund"  was  started,  in  aid  of  which  a  brilliant  and 
successful  dramatic  performance  was  given  in  the  Prince's 
Theatre  on  the  22nd  April,  1884 ;  and  on  the  17th  March  in  the 
following  year  a  meeting  was  held  in  the  Mayor's  Parlour  at  the 
Town  Hall,  when  he  was  presented  by  the  Mayor  (Alderman  Sir 
John  Harwood),  on  behalf  of  the  subscribers,  with  a  cheque  for 
£650.  This  was  suitably  deposited  in  an  old  stocking,  and  was 
offered  as  a  mark  of  the  esteem  in  which  his  life  and  writings 
were  held  in  Lancashire  and  elsewhere.  Many  distinguished 
citizens  bore  testimony  to  his  character  and  to  the  literary  value 
of  his  works. 

On  the  decease  of  Mr.  Edwin  Waugh  an  effort  was  made  to 
secure  to  Mr.  Brierley  the  reversion  of  the  pension  which  had 
been  enjoyed  by  his  brother  poet,  and  from  the  Royal  Literary 
Fund  he  received  a  grant  of  £150,  which  in  the  weakened  con- 
dition of  his  health  consequent  on  a  slight  attack  of  paralysis 
was  exceedingly  welcome  and  well  bestowed.  There  was  also 
a  later  tribute  to  Mr.  Brierley  on  the  part  of  his  admirers. 

A  collected  edition  of  Mr.  Brierley's  work  has  appeared  in 
nine  volumes — "  Daisy  Nook  Sketches,"  "  The  Marlocks  of  Merri- 
ton,"  "Chronicles  of  Waverlow,"  "Traddlepin  Fold,"  "  Irkdale," 
"Out  of  Work,"  "Cast  upon  the  World,"  "The  Cotters  of 
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Mossburn,"  and  "  Ab'-o'-th'-Yate  in  Yankeeland."  To  these  have 
since  been  added  two  small  volumes  of  verse  and  autobio- 
graphical sketches.  A  collection  of  his  minor  writings,  which 
at  present  exist  only  in  pamphlets  and  other  ephemeral  forms, 
is  understood  to  be  in  preparation.  Mr.  Brierley  was  one  of 
the  founders  of  the  Manchester  Literary  Club,  and  in  its  earlier 
years  was  an  active  member.  Of  late  his  visits  have  become 
fewer,  but  the  appreciation  of  the  members  was  shown  by  his 
election  as  vice-president,  and  his  continued  interest  by  such 
occasional  participation  in  their  work  as  was  possible  to  him. 
Mr.  Brierley  was  a  genuine  specimen  of  the  "  Lancashire  lad," 
with  a  keen  but  kindly  humour,  and  though  more  dependent 
upon  mother  wit  than  learning,  he  had  diligently  availed  himself 
of  the  scanty  facilities  for  instruction  that  were  available  in  his 
early  days.  But  his  message  came  not  from  books  but  from 
nature,  or  rather  human  nature  as  it  exists  in  the  Cotton 
Districts,  and  his  knowledge  of  the  methods  of  thought,  ways  of 
life,  and  forms  of  speech  there  prevalent  was  seldom  equalled  or 
surpassed. — Manchester  Guardian. 

(To  the  Editor  of  the  Manchester  Guardian.) 

Sir, — By  the  death  of  Ben  Brierley  the  village  of  Failsworth  has 
lost  its  most  honoured  and  worthy  son.    Nowhere  in  Lancashire 
will  his  death  be  more  deeply  deplored  than  by  the  sturdy  hand- 
loom  weavers  in  the  district  of  his  native  village  of  Failsworth.  It 
is  only  in  accordance  with  the  fitness  of  things  that  some  tribute  of 
affectionate  respect  should  be  paid  to  his  revered  memory  by  one 
who  once  turned  the  bobbin-wheel  and  handled  the  picking  peg 
and  shuttle.     It  is  as  a  representative  of  the  humble  class  of 
toilers  from  which  he  B]»r;niLr  that  I  desire  to  pay  this  humble 
tribute  to  our  departed  friend  ami  iriitrtl  author.  Hen  Hi: 
At  the  time  of  Ben   Brin-ley's  boyhood  hand-loom  wt  avin 
almost  the  only  industry  in  Failsworth.     H.-in-_r  born  and 
among  the  poor  weavers,  and  having  toil  \  ne.l  his  bread 

with  them  in  his  early  days,  and  having  also  suffered  with  them  in 
their  daily  struggles,  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  t  hat  they  became 
greatly  attached  to  him.  He  was  never  ashamed  to  acknowledge 
his  humble  origin,  nor  did  he  ever  look  with  disdain  to  his  less 

a,to  fellow-toilers.     No  Lancashire  writer  has  done  m« 
beautify  the  humble  goodness  and  dignify  the  honest  and  lowly 
toil  of  the  poor  folk  than  h.i  irned  from  his 

own  personal  «  ly  contact  with  hi*  class  how  to 

•  the  quaint  ways  and  droll  humour  of  the  hand-loom  weavers, 
and  to  give  forcible  expression  to  such  in  their  own  native  tongue 
and  peculiar  way.  His  vivid  pictures  of  the  home-life  of  the 
hand-loom  weavers  will  linper  long  with  us.  There  has  been 
finer  or  more  pathetic  written  in  the  Lancashire  dialect 
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than  his  description  of  "  The  Death  of  Owd  Shadow."  This  faith- 
ful and  graphic  picture  of  a  poor  weaver's  death  is  worthy  of  the 
best  efforts  of  Dickens.  The  humble  goodness  and  the  sterling 
virtue  and  integrity  shown  in  the  dying  request  of  this  poor  weaver 
is  pourtrayed  in  such  a  manner  as  only  one  who  was  familiar  with 
quiet  suffering  and  patient  endurance  could  picture. 

The  painting  of  such  pathetic  pictures  in  the  home-life  of  the 
hand-loom  weavers  has  endeared  Ben  Brierley  to  the  hearts  of  the 
Fails  worth  people.     But  Ben  Brierley  was  as  much  attached  to 
Failsworth  as  the  villagers  were  to  him.     When  the  services  of 
their  gifted  author  were  in  great  demand  as  a  public  reader,  he  was 
always  ready  and  willing  to  give  them,  without  charge,  to  any 
deserving  object  in  Failsworth,  and  often  at  great  personal  sacri- 
fice to  himself.     It  would  not  be  too  much  to  say  of  Ben  Brierley 
that  no  man  has  done  more  than  he  to  brighten  the  hearths  and 
homes  of  the  poor  people  in  Lancashire,  and  to  increase  the  inno- 
cent mirth  of  his  fellow-toilers.     It  is  because  he  has  accomplished 
this  that  his  name  has  become  a  household  word  wherever  the 
dialect  is  spoken,  and  that  he  is  so  much  honoured  by  his  neigh- 
bours and  townspeople  in  particular.     Some  time  since,  when  Mr. 
George  Perkins  had  finished  his  excellent   oil  portrait   of  Ben 
Brierley,  I  went  with  the  subject  of  the  picture  to  view  it.     On 
leaving  the  room  in  which  the  picture  was  hung  Brierley  said  to 
me,  "  Sim,  I  should  feel  honoured  if  that  picture  could  be  placed 
in  some  institution  in  Failsworth,  so  that  my  old  neighbours  could 
look  at  it  when  I  am  gone."     "  Yes,"  I  replied,  "  and  I  will  see 
that  what  you  desire  is  done."     In  a  few  days  I  raised  sufficient 
funds  among  the  working  people  of  Failsworth  to  purchase  the 
picture,  and  to-day  it  hangs  on  the  walls  of  the  Failsworth  Liberal 
Club.     Such  is  an  instance  of  the  mutual  attachment  of  Fails- 
worth  and  its  esteemed  author.     The  picture  was  presented  to  the 
club  and  uncovered  at  a  public  meeting.    Many  of  the  hand-loom, 
weavers  with  whom  Brierley  had  been  associated  in  his  early  days 
were  present  at  this  gathering,  and  they  entertained  the  company 
with  their  quaint  songs  and  stories.     This  gathering  of  old  friends 
was  a  memorable  one  to  Brierley,  and  was  evidence  to  him  that 
the  work  he  had  done  with  his  pen  had  won  for  him  the  fond 
affections  of  his  own  people  and  his  own  class.       As  another 
instance  of  the  esteem  in  which  Ben  Brierley  was  held  by  the 
Failsworth  villagers,  it  may  be  mentioned  that  previous  to  his 
departure  for  America  upwards  of  500  people  assembled  in  the 
Co-operative  Hall,  Failsworth,  to  wish  him  "  God  speed."     At  this 
meeting  of  his  old  friends  and  admirers  he  was  presented  with  a 
purse  of  gold  and  a  beautiful  album  containing  some  twenty  or 
thirty  excellent  large  photographic  pictures  of  places  of  interest 
referred  to  in  his  writings,  the  expense  of  the  whole  being  borne 
by  his  Failsworth  friends  and  admirers.     In  thus  honouring  their 
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author,  tin-  Failsworth  folk  felt  they  were  but  doing 
simple  just  i.-f  10  the  man  who  had  filtered  so  fully  into  their  feel- 

and  who  had  so  truly  interpreted  their  homely  way*  and 
domestic  life.  For  the  pure,  innocent  pleasure  he  has  given  to  t  In- 
people  of  Lancashire,  and  for  the  fireside  joys  he  has  brought  to 
the  homes  of  his  native  village  wo  FaiU\v..nh  }>oople  owe  him 

f'-lt  thanks.  It  is  with  this  iVrlinir  of  i_rratitude  that  I  desire 
tii  pay  this  affectionate  tribute  of  respect  to  the  memory  of  our 
departed  and  beloved  fellow-townsman  Ben  Brierley. — Yours,  &c., 

SIM  SCHOFIBLD. 


BEN    BRIERLET. 

Born,  26th  June,  1825. 
Died,  18th  January,  1896. 

We  laid  our  much-loved  Kdwin  low 

'Mid  sorrow's  unatVeetrd  sho\\  ; 
So  loth  we  wen-  that  In-  should  go. 

Alas  !  again 

DOOM!  that  darkly  vki-.vd  foe 

,llllllo||>     |{.    II. 


Twin  brethren  of  our  nai  i\  .   >li 
With  kindred  sympaihirs  and  lire. 
No  more  for  us  ye'll  wake  the  1\ 
No  more  provoke 

Th«-  iiiii'th  alik.-  of  x-.n  and 
With  ojiiip  ami  jo! 

•lit  fill  Hen  !  with  i  i  it. 

Whos,     p,  to   flit. 

I  Mir    i|iia>:  -iild'st    hit 

Off  in  a  ! 
Ami  oft  thy  siiddi-n  ll.ixl,  oi 

Was  truly  li 

was  thy  old  f.imil 

v  yonrs  hav.-  tl.  d     i 

Was  woni  to  ,  h.  it  in  M 
\nd  that  a  warm  one. 
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Most  grateful  we  remember  now 

What  time  beneath  a  spreading  bough. 

Did  "  Irkdale  "  draw  our  pensive  hrmv. 

Stir  pleasure  fond; 
How  long  upon  the  grassy  knowe 

Thy  page  ^V 


Witli  simple  tales  and  longings  blest, 
Thine  eye  on  nature  loved  to  ivsi . 
The  lowly  flower  by  earth  caressed, 

Or  layrock's  song, 
Awoke  within  thy  manly  breast 

Joy,  pure  and  strong. 


Though  life  with  thee,  we  surely  deem, 
Was  soon  a  "  disenchanted  dream," 
When  stubborn  fact  and  solemn  theme 

Thy  spirit  swayed, 
How  heavenly  hope's  inspiring  beam 

Alxmt  thee  played  ! 


No  mercenary  meed  we  pay 

To  such  as  cheer  life's  weary  way, 

But  all  our  troubled  hearts  would  say 

We  cannot  tell, 
As  from  our  midst  there  slips  away 

"Owd  Ab  his-sel." 


With  loving  hands  thy  mortal  crust 
We  lay  to  rest  with  "  dust  to  dust," 
But  in  our  thankful  minds  we  trust 

Thy  name  shall  live ; 
Receiving  still  that  honour  just 

We  this  day  give. 

Old  lover  of  the  tuneful  art, 
Lamenting  sore  the  fatal  dart, 
This  humble  tribute  from  the  heart. 

Doth  come  entirely ; 
Then  take  our  blessing  as  we  part, 

O,  rare  Ben  Brierley ! 


WILLIAM  CRYER. 


M1.UOR1AL  XOT1VES. 

.11  the  l/loi.xu-r's  quietude  alone, 
N»i  }  •  •  I  in  n   -indents  drink  from  classic  lore, 
But  oft  amongst  the  stru^lin^  and  unkir 
Dolli  Povsy  her  -rift  on  mortals  pour. 

hothouse  plant  wa>  Uric-rley— rcar'd  with 
Hut  just  a  "jood  old-fashioned  sturdy  tree, 
Which  braved  the  wind's  fierce  bulletings  and  bur* 
The  I'm  it  that  in  his  genius  we  - 
Mis  \\as  no  :  .ici-cly  learnt  by  n»te, 

But  well'd  up  from  the  heart,  and  over-ran; 
(  H'  him  it  may  IK-  said  he  never  \\  rote 

IIIL:  a  word  to  hurt  his  fellow  man  : 
Thought  not  of  self,  n«>r  v,  ,  K,  \-  after  fame — 

men  to-day  revere  and  love  hi^  name. 

Bradford.  THOMAS  BILSBOROL  OH. 

— Manchester   Wnkly  Times 


JAMBS    COLL  I 

iiin  ufortiiigh'  -hi. ration  uf  the  tiftieth  aimivcrsar}' 

of  his  wedding,  Mr.  James  Collins  died  suddenly  on  Sunday  mojn- 
\|.ril  LMith.    1,^90,  at  his  residence,  Ada   Villa,  Old  Trafford. 
<l  been  in  the  Botanieal  Gardens  during  the  ]»iv«-.-dinLr 
noon,  and  retained  up  to  hi-  >t  the  look  «>i 

and  bright  intelligence  which  diHtiiiguisliitl  him  throuirh  lift      II 

u  his  eighty-sixth  j  ig  only  six  months  younger  than 

Mr.  <  Gladstone,  and  Dryden's  lines  may  be  titly  applied  to  him  :  — 

10  <h-trni|i«-i ,  <>f  no  blast  be  died. 
I '.nt  foil  liko  autumn  fruit  tliat  im>lli>u- 

jit    MM    MKN 

wind  hit    tip  for  fourscuro  years, 
'  freshly  ran  li«  n  more: 

1  ill.  like  a  clock  wot  •<  rating  Tina  . 

wheels  of  weary  life  at  last  stood  still. 

Mr.  Collins  was  born  in  Woru  .NUT  in  1S11.  ami  \\. 
hop  merchant  who  Muttered  in  the  hoj,  JMUM    ,.|    1825,       In  his 
fifteenth  year  tin    1 

•-hire,   but    ar  for  t\\..  yiara  his 

family  removed  to  Loud  :  !u  a>Ms!ant  of  Mr. 

John  11  publisher,  in  1'. 

with   him  for  I! 

Mm-  lu-n.-ss  of  Mr.  Jottiah  Allen,  a  position 
he  retained  fur  ••  holding  other  position*,  he  came 
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to  Manchester  in  1819,  purchasing  from  the  trustees  of  Mr.  Thomas 
HIM »ih  the  old-established  business  of  mercantile  and  export 
Mati<>m;rs,  printers,  engravers,  lithographers,  and  account  book 
makers,  Manchester  and  London,  founded  in  1840  by  Mr.  Gavin 
Hamilton.  He  had  for  partners  successively  Mr.  Frederick  J. 
Hale  and  Mr.  Edgar  Wilding;  and  in  1889  he  was  joined  by  Mr. 
Arthur  Kingston.  The  business  was  formed  into  a  private  limited 
company  in  1884,  the  shares  being  all  held  by  the  Collins  and 
Kingston  families,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  in  the  hands  of  the 
cashier  and  a  few  personal  friends.  During  the  greater  portion 
of  his  business  career  in  Manchester  his1  shop  was  in  King  Street, 
opposite  the  old  Town  Hull,  and  latterly  it  has  been  in  Southgate. 
Apart  from  business  affairs,  Mr.  Collins  took  a  deep  interest  in 
many  public  matters.  He  was  a  Liberal  in  polities  ;  a  warm  sup- 
porter of  the  Botanical  Society  and  the  gardens  at  Old  Trafford  ;  a 
member  of  the  Literary  Club ;  and  a  lover  of  music.  He  was  one 
of  the  early  shareholders,  and,  we  believe,  a  director  of  the  Imperial 
Hotel  at  Blackpool,  and  an  ardent  adherent  of  the  Crematorium 
movement.  He  was  a  capital  conversationalist,  and  was  always  an 
amusing  and  enlivening  speaker  at  public  meetings.  He  was 
widely  and  universally  esteemed,  and  leaves  behind  him,  after  his 
long  life,  the  pleasantest  of  memories. — Manchester  City  News. 
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Rules. 

The  objects  of  the  Manchester  Literary  Club  are  : — 

1.  To  encourage  the  pursuit  of  Literature  and  Art;  to  pro- 
mote research  in  the  several  departments  of  intellectual 
work  ;  and  to  further  the  interests  of  Authors  and 
Artists  in  Lancashire. 

-.  To  publish  from  time  to  time  works  illustrating  or  eluci- 
dating the  art,  literature,  and  history  of  the  county. 

3.  To  provide  a  place  of  meeting  where  persons  interested  in 
the  furtherance  of  these  objects  can  associate  together. 

1. 

MEMBERSHIP. 

Membership  of  the  Club  shall  be  limited  to  authors,  journalists, 

men  of  letters,  painters,  sculptors,  architects,  engravers,  musical 

>sers,  members  of  the  learned  professions  and  of  English  and 

Foreign  universities,  librarians,  and  generally  persona  engaged  or 

specially  interested  in  literary  or  artistic  pursuits. 

The  Club  shall  consist  of  ordinary,  corresponding,  and  honorary 
members.  The  nomination  of  a  candidate  for  ordinary  and  cor- 
responding membership  must  be  entered  in  the  candidates'  book 
ana  signed  by  a  member,  who  shall  state  the  qualifications  of 
the  candidate.  (It  is  desirable  that  the  nominee  should  attend  a 
ng  of  the  Club  before  the  ballot  is  taken.)  It  shall  be  com- 
petent for  the  Council  to  submit  to  the  Club  for  election  as  a 
corresponding  member  any  person  having  the  necessary  qualifier- 
it  taing  resident  at  a  considerable  distance  from  the  city 
of  Manchester.  Corresponding  members  shall  be  entitled  to 
receive  a  copy  of  the  "  Papers,"  and  to  all  the  privileges  of  ordinary 
members  when  temporarily  in  Manchester.  All  nominations  shall 
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be  posted  on  the  notice  board.  The  ballot  shall  be  taken  by  the 
Council  (acting  as  a  Ballot  Committee)  at  their  next  ordinary 
meeting.  A  majority  of  two-thirds  shall  be  requisite  to  secure 
election. 

Nominations  for  honorary  membership  shall  be  made  by  three 
subscribing  members,  and  entered  in  the  candidates'  book,  stilting 
the  grounds  of  the  nomination.  The  voting  shall  take  place  in 
the  same  manner  as  for  ordinary  and  corresponding  members. 

Each  new  member  shall  have  his  election  notified  to  him  by  the 
Honorary  Secretary,  and  shall,  at  the  same  time,  be  furnished^with 
a  copy  of  the  Rules  of  the  Club,  and  be  required  to  remit  to  the 
Treasurer,  within  one  month,  his  entrance  fee  and  subscription. 
If  the  same  be  unpaid  one  month  after  his  election,  his  name 
may  be  struck  off  the  list  of  members,  unless  he  can  justify  the 
delay  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Council.  No  new  member  (other 
than  honorary)  shall  participate  in  any  of  the  advantages  of  the 
Club  until  he  has  paid  his  entrance  fee  and  subscription. 

2. 

SUBSCRIPTIONS. 

The  subscription  for  ordinary  members  shall  be  one  guinea,  and 
for  corresponding  members  half  a  guinea  per  annum,  payable  in 
advance  on  the  29th  of  September  in  each  year,  and  shall  be  paid 
to  the  Treasurer.  New  members,  ordinary  or  corresponding,  shall 
also  pay  an  entrance  fee  of  one  guinea.  The  Council  shall  have 
power  to  transfer  the  name  of  an  ordinary  member  to  the  list  of 
corresponding  members.  No  member  whose  subscription  is  unpaid 
on  the  1st  of  November  shall  be  entitled  to  vote  at  any  meeting. 

Any  member  may  resign  on  giving  one  month's  notice  to  the 
Honorary  Secretary  before  the  first  Monday  in  October,  otherwise 
he  shall  pay  his  subscription  for  the  following  session.  The 
Council  shall  have  power  to  remove  the  name  of  any  member 
whose  subscription  is  at  least  one  year  in  arrear. 

All  arrears  may  be  sued  for  in  the  name  of  the  President, 
Treasurer,  or  Honorary  Secretary  for  the  time  being,  in  the 
Manchester  County  Court.  See  17  and  18  Vic.,  cap.  112,  sec.  25. 

3. 

MEETINGS. 

The  ordinary  session  shall  begin  on  the  first  Monday  in 
October,  and  terminate  on  the  last  Monday  in  March,  unless  the 
Council  deem  it  desirable  to  hold  further  meetings  in  April. 
Special  meetings  may  be  held  during  the  vacation  at  the  discre- 
tion of  the  Council,  or  on  the  requisition  of  any  six  members 
duly  presented  to  the  Honorary  Secretary.  The  Club,  during 
the  ordinary  session,  shall  meet  on  each  Monday,  at  seven  o'clock 
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in  the  evening,  and  begin  its  proceedings  at  7-15,  by  the  Secretary 
reading  the  minutes  of  the  previous  weekly  or  other  meeting ; 
after  which  the  time,  until  eight  o'clock,  shall  be  occupied  by 
the  reception  of  short  communications  and  notes  and  in  general 
conversation.  At  eight  o'clock  prompt  the  paper  or  other 
business  of  the  evening  as  set  down  in  the  syllabus  shall 
be  proceeded  with.  The  subjects  under  discussion  may  be 
adjourned  from  time  to  time.  Each  member  shall  have  the 
privilege  of  introducing  a  friend  to  the  meetings ;  but  no  person  so 
introduced  shall  take  part  in  the  proceedings,  unless  invited  to 
do  so  by  the  President,  to  whom  the  visitor's  name  shall  be  com- 
municated, and  shall  also  be  entered  in  the  Visitors'  Book,  with 
the  name  of  the  member  introducing  such  visitor.  The  Presi- 
dent shall  announce  to  the  meeting  the  names  of  such  visitors  us 
arc  present 

4. 

OFFICERS   AND   COUNCIL. 

The  affairs  of  the  Club  shall  be  conducted  by  a  Council, 
to  consist  of  a  President,  Vice-Presidents  (whose  names  shall  U 
submitted  by  the  Council  for  election  at  the  annual  meeting),  a 
Treasurer,  two  Librarians,  a  Secretary,  and  seven  members,  who 
siuill  be  elected,  by  ballot  or  otherwise,  at  the  last  meeting  of  the 
session,  and  who  shall  hold  office  until  the  election  of  the  Council 
in  the  following  year.  A  vacancy  may  be  filled  up  at  any  ordinary 
smeeting.  The  Council  shall  sit  each  regular  meeting  night,  at 
least  one  hour  before  the  assembling  of  the  Club.  The  Council 
shall  have  power  to  erase  the  name  of  any  member  from  the  books 
of  the  Club  on  due  cause  being  shown. 

Two  Auditors  shall  be  appointed  by  the  members  at  the 
ordinary  meeting  next  preceding  the  final  meeting  of  the  session, 
to  audit  the  Treasurer's  accounts.  A  nomination  paper  for  tin- 
election  of  officers  shall  be  placed  on  the  table  of  the  Club  on 
each  of  the  last  four  meetings  of  the  session  prior  to  the  annual 
business  meeting. 

o. 

DUTIES   OF  OFFICERS. 

The  duty  of  the  President  shall  be  to  preside  at  the  meetings  of 
the  Club,  and  to  maintain  order.  His  decision  in  all  questions  of 
precedence  among  speakers,  and  on  all  disputes  which  may  arise 
•luring  the  meeting  shall  be  absolute.  In  the  absence  of  the 
President  or  Vice- Presidents  it  shall  be  competent  for  the  members 
present  to  elect  a  chairman. 

The  Treasurer  shall  take  charge  of  all  moneys  belonging  to  the 
ciuli,  pay  all  accounts  passed  by  the  Council  and  signed  by  the 
Chairman  for  the  time  being,  and  submit  his  accounts  and  books 
for  audit  at  the  last  meeting  of  the  session. 
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The  Auditors  shall  audit  the  accounts  of  the  year,  and,  if 
correct,  sign  the  same,  and  present  them  at  the  last  meeting  of 
the  session. 

The  Honorary  Librarians  shall  have  charge  of  all  the  books, 
MSS.,  and  scrap-books  belonging  to  the  Club.  They  shall  keep  a 
register  of  all  purchases  and  donations,  shall  acknowledge  the  gifts 
to  the  Club,  and  shall  present  a  report  on  the  condition  of  the 
library  to  the  yearly  business  meeting  at  the  end  of  each  session. 

The  duties  of  the  Honorary  Secretary  shall  be  to  attend  all 
meetings  of  the  Council  and  Club,  to  enter  in  detail,  as  far  as 
practicable,  the  proceedings  at  each  meeting ;  to  conduct  the 
correspondence,  file  all  letters  received,  and  convene  all  meetings, 
by  circular,  if  necessary.  He  shall  also  prepare  and  present  to  the 
Council  at  the  last  meeting  of  the  session  in  each  year  a  report  of 
the  year's  work,  and,  after  confirmation  by  the  Council,  shall  read 
the  same  to  the  members. 

6. 

SECTIONS. 

Sections  for  the  pursuit  of  special  branches  of  literary  or  artistic 
work  may  at  any  time  be  formed  by  resolution  of  the  Club ;  and 
the  Council  shall  be  empowered  to  frame  bye-laws  necessary  for  the 
government  of  any  such  section. 


SYLLABUS   AND    ANNUAL   VOLUME. 

The  syllabus  of  the  session  shall  be  prepared  in  two  sections — 
one  to  be  issued,  if  possible,  a  week  before  the  beginning  of  the 
session,  namely,  in  the  last  week  in  September,  and  the  other  at 
Christmas.  A  copy  of  each  shall  be  forwarded  by  the  Secretary  to 
every  member.  The  report  of  the  year,  together  with  the  Papers 
and  Proceedings  of  the  Club,  shall  be  bound  up  at  the  end  of  each 
session,  and  a  copy  forwarded  to  every  member  whose  subscrip- 
tion has  been  paid.  A  list  of  the  officers  and  members,  with  their 
full  addresses,  and  the  Treasurer's  balance  sheet,  shall  be  appended 
to  the  report. 

8. 

ALTERATION    OF    RULES. 

No  new  rule,  or  alteration  in  these  rules,  or  of  the  place  of 
meeting,  shall  be  made  without  a  special  meeting  of  the  Club 
being  convened  for  the  purpose,  of  which  seven  days'  notice  shall 
be  given. 
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